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PREFACE 


It is probable that almost every teacher of advanced calculus feels the 
need of a text suited to present conditions and adaptable to his use. To 
write such a book is extremely difficult, for the attainments of students 
who enter a second course in calculus are different, their needs are not 
uniform, and the viewpoint of their teachers is no less varied. Yet in 
view of the cost of time and money involved in producing an Advanced 
Calculus, in proportion to the small number of students who will use it, 
it seems that few teachers can afford the luxury of having their own 
text; and that it consequently devolves upon an author to take as un- 
selfish and unprejudiced a view of the subject as possible, and, so far as 
in him lies, to produce a book which shall have the maximum flexibility 
and adaptability. It was the recognition of this duty that has kept the 
present work in a perpetual state of growth and modification during 
five or six years of composition. Every attempt has been made to write 
in such a manner that the individual teacher may feel the minimum 
embarrassment in picking and choosing what seems to him best to meet 
the needs of any particular class. 

As the aim of the book is to be a working text or laboratory manual 
for classroom use rather than an artistic treatise on analysis, especial 
attention has been given to the preparation of numerous exercises which 
should range all the way from those which require nothing but substi- 
tution in certain formulas to those which embody important results 
withheld from the text for the purpose of leaving the student some 
vital bits of mathematics to develop. It has been fully recognized that 
for the student of mathematics the work on advanced calculus falls in 
a period of transition, — of adolescence, — in which he must grow from 
close reliance upon his book to a large reliance upon himself. More- 
over, as a course in advanced calculus is the ultima Thule of the 
mathematical voyages of most students of physics and engineering, it 
is appropriate that the text placed in the hands of those who seek that 
goal should by its method cultivate in them the attitude of courageous 


explorers, and 1n its extent supply not only thelr immediate needs, but 
much that may be useful for later reference and independent study. 

With the large necessities of the physicist and the growing require- 
ments of thé engineer, it is inevitable that the great majority of our 
students of calculus should need to use their mathematics readily and 
vigorously rather than with hesitation and rigor. Hence, although due 
attention has been paid to modern questions of rigor, the chief desire 
has been to confirm and to extend the student’s working knowledge of 
those great algorisms of mathematics which are naturally associated 
with the calculus. That the compositor should have set “vigor” where 
“rigor” was written, might appear more amusing were it not for the 
suggested antithesis that there may be many who set rigor where vigor 
should be. . 

As I have had practically no assistance with either the manuscript 
or the proofs, I cannot expect that so large a work shall be free from 
errors; I can only have faith that such errors as occur may not prove 
seriously troublesome. To spend upon this book so much time and 
energy which could have been reserved with keener pleasure for vari- 
ous fields of research would have been too great a sacrifice, had it not 
been for the hope that I might accomplish something which should be 
of material assistance in solving one of the most difficult problems of 
mathematical instruction, — that of advanced calculus. 


EDWIN BIDWELL WILSON 
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ADVANCED CALCULUS 


INTRODUCTORY REVIEW 


CHAPTER I 
REVIEW OF FUNDAMENTAL RULES 


1. On differentiation. If the function f(x) is interpreted as the 
curve y= f(x),* the quotient of the increments Ay and Aw of the 
dependent and independent variables measured from (a, Ya is 

YY AY _ Af(#) = F2 + Ax) AGOA (1) 


a—a, Ac An Ax 
and represents the slope of the secant through the points P (xp Y and 
P' (x + Ax, y+ Ay) on the curve. The limit approached by the quo- 
tient Ay/Ax when P remains fixed and Ar=0 is the slope of the 
tangent to the curve at the point P. This limit, 


LETSE — $a), (2) 


lim a lim 

Anza AE Azzo 
is called the derivative of f(x) for the value x =x,- As the derivative 
may be computed for different points of the curve, it is customary to 
speak of the derivative as itself a function of æ and write 


tim $Y a im LE4 MH) ~LO) _ rp, (3) 


There are numerous notations for the derivative, for instance 
af (x 
J'@ 2) = LO) _Y _p pa Diy = y' = Df = Dy. 


* Here and throughout the work, where figures are not given, the reader should draw 
graphs to illustrate the statements. Training in making one’s own illustrations, whether 
graphical or analytic, is of great value. 

1 








1. Carry through the derivation of (7) when n = p/q, and review the proofs of 
typical formulas selected froin the list (5)-(17). Note that the formulas are often 
given as Dyu” = nu"—) Dyu, Dz sinu = cosu D,u,-.-, and may be derived in this 
form directly from the definition (8). 


2. Derive the two limits necessary for the differentiation of sina. 


3. Draw graphs of the inverse trigonometric functions and label the portions 
of the curves which correspond to quadrants I, IL, III, IV. Verify the sign in 
(12)-(17) from the slope of the curves. 


4. Find D tang and D cota by applying the definition (3) directly. 


5. Find Dsing by the identity sin u — sinv = 2 cos sz? sin “=. 


6. Find D tan~!a by the identity tan-lu — tan-!v = tan- ear and (8). 
uv 
7. Differentiate the following expressions: 
(a) csc2%—cot2e, (8) ttan?x—tana+a, (y) wcosty—V1— 22, 


(è) TR (e) sin—? 


vi— gr’ 
(7) a vers~1 ~ — V2 an — a2, (@) sot-} 
a 


(Ð ava — a? + asin! = 


——_—a | 


2 az 
x? = a? 





x 
~2taucl—. 
a 


What trigonometric identities are suggested by the answers for the following : 
1 1 
S—— (€) Se? 
Vi — 2? 1+2 
8. In B.O. Peirce’s ‘Short Table of Integrals” (revised edition) differentiate the 


right-hand members to confirm the formulas: Nos. 31, 45-47, 91-97, 125, 127-128, 
131-135, 161-168, 214-216, 220, 260-269, 294-298, 300, 380-381, 386-394. 


9. If x is measured in degrees, what is D sing? 


(a) sec? x, (5) (0) 0? 


4. The logarithmic, exponential, and hyperbolic functions. The 
next set of formulas to be cited are 





1 logy¢ 
D log, =~; D log,w = ~8", (19) 
x x 
DE = e, Du” = a” log,a.t (20) 
It may be recalled that the procedure for differentiating the logarithm is 
fer 
A logat _ loga (® + Az) — loga% 1 z+AâAr 1 Aa\Ax 
2 = 2 a MEA] =-=1ł —j 
AZ AT A g a (1 E =) 


* The student should keep on file his solutions of at least the important exercises; 
many subsequent exercises and considerable portions of the text depend on previous 
exercises. 

t As is customary, the subscript e will hereafter be omitted and the symbol log will 
denote the logarithm to the base e; any base other than e must be specially designated 
as such. This observation is particularly necessary with reference to the common base 
10 used in computation. 


BL BIW ef bad UID DOU OAE UF fly UAE PRE BAR AER VEE MER AAU Als 


Jim (1 + 7) = e = 2.71828...,* log, 9@ = 0.434204-..; (21) 
t= © 

and hence if e be chosen as the base of the system, D logg takes the simple form 
l/s. The exponential functions e* and a* may be regarded as the inverse functions 
of log « and logax in deducing (21). Further it should be noted that it is frequently 
useful to take the logarithm of an expression before differentiating. This is known 
as logarithmic differentiation and is used for products and complicated powers and 
roots, Thus 


if y = 2, then logy = z log a, 
and av =} + logz or y = x" (1 + log 2). 


It is the expression y’/y which is called the logarithmic derivative of y. An especially 
noteworthy property of the function y = Ce* is that the fnnction and its derivative 
are equal, y = y; and more generally the function y = Ce is proportional to its 
derivative, y’ = ky. 


5. The hyperbolic functions are the hyperbolic sine and cosine, 
K BE an BTT ex + e7? 
sinh a = ae a cosh a = “a (22) 
and the related functions tanhg, coth æ, sechæ, eschz, derived from 
them by the same ratios as those by which the corresponding trigono- 
metric functions are derived from sing and cosa. From these defini- 


tions in terms of exponentials follow the formulas : 


cosh*a — sinh? =1, tanh?a + sech’s =1, (23) 
sinh (x + y) = sinh æ cosh y + cosh sinh y, (24) 
cosh (x + y) = cosh æ cosh y + sinh æ sink y, (25) 

cosh 5 =+ q=, sinh =E nest, (26) 
D sinh «x = cosh z, D cosh x = sinha, (27) 
D tanh g = sech?a, D coth x = — esch?a, (28) 
D sech x = — sech g tanhz, D esch g = —ceschg cothg. (29) 


The inverse functions are expressible in terms of logarithms. Thus 


eY —] 
ay a 
y = sinha, x = sinh y = ro 
e 
ev — 2 xe —1= 0, mat Væ +1. 


* The treatment of this limit is far from complete in the majority of texts. Reference 
for a careful presentation may, however, be made to Granville’s ' Caleulus,”’ pp. 31-34, 
and Osgood’s ‘* Calculus,” pp. 78-82. See also Ex. 1, (8), in § 165 below. 





ey ee OE ee lle Daal ko = 


sinh-) z = log(a + Vz + ), any s, (30) 




















cosh“! x = log(a + Væ? —1), z >l, (31) 
tanhte = zlog JE a <1, (32) 
coth™? g = ; log = H, a’ >I, (33) 
sech~! a = log G + 2 — 1), x <i, (34) 
esch-! g = log E + p + 1) ’ any x, (35) 
D sinh™! g = T D cosh™tæ = -5 (36) 
D tanh“ig = -t a= D eoth*x = < 2? (37) 
Dsech g = es Desch"'z = eT (38) 
EXERCISES 


1. Show by logarithmic differentiation that 
u v w 
Dw. y=(E4 > +o 4 ++) (eo), 
and hence derive the rule: To differentiate a product differentiate each factor 
alone and add all the results thus obtained. 
2. Sketch the graphs of the hyperbolic functions, interpret the graphs as those 
of the inverse functions, and verify the range of values assigned to œ in (80)-(85). 
3. Prove sundry of formulas (28)-(29) from the definitions (22). 
4. Prove sundry of (80)-(88), checking the signs with care. In cases where 
double signs remain, state when each applies. Note that in (81) and (84) the 


double sign may be placed before the log for the reason that the two expressions 
are reciprocals. 


5. Derive a formula for sinh u + sinh» by applying (24); find a formula for 
tanh 4x analogous to the trigonometric formula tan } x = sinx/(1 + cosg). 
6. The gudermannian. The function ¢ = gda, defined by the relations 
sinha=tang, @¢=gde%=tan“ sinha, —}r<¢@<+ 37, 
is called the gudermannian of x. Prove the set of formulas: 
coshx=secd, tanhr=sing, cschu= cote, ete.: 
D gdz = secht, x= gd-1¢ = logtan(i¢ +47), Dgd-1¢ = seco. 
7. Substitute the functions of ¢ in Ex. 6 for their hyperbolic equivalents in 
(23), (26), (27), and reduce to simple known trigonometric formulas, 


Q. AZTELOTOUUALS UG AJIO Wille CAPLUNSSIVLID . 


(a) (+1) @+2)-F@43)-4, (8) gex, (7) logs (2 +1), 
(6) x + log cos(x — } 7), (e) 2tan-1e, (¢) z— tanha, 
(n) xtanh-lx + } log (1 — 2%), (8) ar a 


9. Check sundry formulas of Peirce’s *t Table,” pp. 1-61, 81-82. 


6. Geometric properties of the derivative. As the quotient (1) and 
its limit (2) give the slope of a secant and of the tangent, it appears 
from graphical considerations that when the derivative is positive the 
function is increasing with x, but decreasing when the derivative is 
negative.* Hence to determine the regions in which a function is in- 
creasing or decreasing, one may find the derivative and determine the 
regions in which it is positive or negative. 

One must, however, be careful not to apply this rule too blindly; for in so 
simple a case as f(z) = logx it is seen that /’(z) = 1/x is positive when g > 0 and 
negative when z < 0, and yet log x has no graph when x < 0 and is not considered 
as decreasing. Thus the formal derivative may be real when the function is not 


real, and it is therefore best to make a rough sketch of the function to corroborate 
the evidence furnished by the examination of /’ (x). 


If x, is a value of « such that immediately t upon one side of «=a, 
the function f(#) is increasing whereas immediately upon the other 
side it is decreasing, the ordinate y,=/f(x,) will be a maximum or 
minimum or f(x) will become positively or negatively infinite at x, 
If the case where f(x) becomes infinite be ruled out, one may say that 
the function will have a minimum or maximum at x, according as the 
derivative changes from negative to positive or from positive to negative 
when x, moving in the positive direction, passes through the value £y 
Hence the usual rule for determining maxima and minima is to find 
the roots of f'(x) =9. 

This rule, again, must not be applied blindly. For first, f’ (x) may vanish where 
there is no maximum or minimum as in the case y = x? at z = 0 where the deriva- 
tive does not change sign ; or second, f(x) may change sign by becoming infinite 
as in the case y = 2 at x = 0 where the curve has a vertical cusp, point down, and 
a minimum ; or third, the function f(x) may be restricted to a given range of values 
a x = b for x and then the values f(a) and f(b) of the function at the ends of the 
interval will in general be maxima or minima without implying that the deriva- 
tive vanish. Thus although the derivative is highly useful in determining maxima 
and minima, it should not be trusted to the complete exclusion of the corroborative 
evidence furnished by a rough sketch of the curve y = f(x). 


* The construction of illustrative figures is again left to the reader. 

t The word ‘immediately’ is necessary because the maxima or minima may be 
merely relative; in the ease of several maxima and minima in an interval, some of 
the maxima may actually be less than some of the minima. 
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7. The derivative may be used to express the eyuations of the tangent 
and normal, the values of the subtangent and subnormal, and so on. 


Equation of tangent, Y — V, = Y (£ — X) (39) 
Equation of normal, (Y — Y} Ya + (Œ — x) =9, (40) 
TM = subtangent = yY,/Yp MN = subnormal = y Yy (41) 
OT = x-intercept of tangent = £) — y,/y,, ete. (42) 


The derivation of these results is sufficiently evi- 
dent from the figure. It may be noted that the 
subtangent, subnormal, ete., are numerical values 
for a given point of the curve but may be regarded 
as functions of æ like the derivative. 

In geometrical and physical problems it is frequently necessary to 
apply the definition of the derivative to finding the derivative of an 
unknown function. For instance if A denote the 
area under a curve and measured from a fixed 
ordinate to a variable ordinate, A is surely a func- 
tion A(x) of the abscissa x of the variable ordinate. 
If the curve is rising, as in the figure, then 


MPQ'M' < AA < MQP'M, or yAx < AA < (y + Ay) Ax. 








Divide by Aw and take the limit when Aw = 0. There results 


: A ; 
lim y = lim = = lim (y+ Ay). 
Ax 0 dezo A Az 20 


Hence lim — = — = y. (43) 


Rolles Theorem and the Theorem of the Mean are two important 
theorems on derivatives which will be treated in the next chapter but 
may here be stated as evident from their geometric interpretation. 
Rolle’s Theorem states that: If a function has a derivative at every 





Fig. 1 Fig. 2 Fig. 3 


point of an interval and if the function vanishes at the ends of the in- 


žna] thon there ne at lonek anno mnan ondthan tho gntoran?] nt anhenh ¢ha 


PUA W WY EUW We OUI F ed ea “i TE: EAE Rg GEUTE Uo MO UA TUOVA A HY 
in the interval such that the tangent to the curve y = f(x) is parallel to 
the chord of the interval. This is illustrated in Fig. 2 in which there 
is only one such point. 


Again care must be exercised. In Fig. 3 the funotion vanishes at A and B but 
there is no point at which the slope of the tangent is zero. This is not an excep- 
tion or contradiction to Rolle’s Theorem for the reason that the function does not 
satisfy the conditions of the theorem. In fact at the point P, although there is a 
tangent to the curve, there is no derivative ; the quotient (1) formed for the point P 
becomes negatively infinite as Az = 0 from one side, positively infinite as Ac = 0 
from the other side, and therefore does not approach a definite limit as is required 
in the definition of a derivative. The hypothesis of the theorem is not satisfied and 
there is no reason that the conclusion should hold. 


EXERCISES 


1. Determine the regions in which the following functions are increasing or 
decreasing, sketch the graphs, and find the maxima and minima: 


(a) $a? — 2242, (8) (w+ 1)F (æ — 5), (7) log (a? — 4), 
(6) @—2)Va-~—1, (e) —(@+4+2)V1I2—27, (f) x +ear +b. 


2. The ellipse is r = Vz? + y? = e(d + x) referred to an origin at the focus. 
Find the maxima and minima of the focal radius r, and state why D,7r = 0 does 
not give the solutions while Dgr=0 does [the polar form of the ellipse being 
r = k(1— ecos¢@)—4]. 

3. Take the ellipse as 22/q@? + y2/b2 = 1 and discuss the maxima and minima of 
the central radius r = Vg? + y2, Why does D,r = 0 give half the result when r is 
expressed as a function of g, and why will D,r = 0 give the whole result when 
gz = acos, y = bsindA and the ellipse is thus expressed in terms of the eccentric 
angle ? 


4. If y = P (x) is a polynomial in æ such that the equation P(x) = 0 has multiple 
roots, show that P’(x) = 0 for each multiple root. What more complete relationship 
can be stated and proved ? 


5. Show that the triple relation 27 b? + 4 a8 Ẹ 0 determines completely the nature 
of the roots of x? + ax + b = 0, and state what corresponds to each possibility. 

6. Define the angle 0 between two intersecting curves. Show that 

tan 0 = [F (2) — 9°) ] + [1 +" (2) g (0) ] 

if y = f (x) and y = g(x) cut at the point (£y, Yo). 

7. Find the subnormal and subtangent of the three curves 

(a) y? = 4px, (8) a? = 4 py, (Y) B+ y%= a’ 

8. The pedal curve. The locus of the foot of the perpendicular dropped from 

a fixed point to a variable tangent of a given curve is called the pedal of the given 


curve with respect to the given point. Show that if the fixed point is the origin, 
the pedal of y = f(x) may be obtained by eliminating £}, Yg, yo from the equations 


Y — Yo =V E — 2o) Yy te=, Yo =S) V =F E) 


volume of revolution thus generated when measured from a fixed plane perpen- 
dicular to the axis out to a variable plane perpendicular to the axis, show that 
DzV = wy". 

10. More generally if A (x) denote the area of the section cut from a solid by 
a plane perpendicular to the x-axis, show that D,V = A (x). 

11. If A(¢) denote the sectorial area of a plane curve r =f (p) and be measured 
from a fixed radius to a variable radius, show that D,A = 47°. 

12. If p, h, p are the density, height, pressure in a vertical column of air, show 
that dp/dh =— p. If p = kp, show p = Ce- kh, 

13. Draw a graph to illustrate an apparent exception to the Theorem of the 
Mean analogous to the apparent exception to Rolle’s Theorem, and discuss. 


14. Show that the analytic statement of the Theorem of the Mean for f(z) is 
that a value x = ¢ intermediate to a and b may be found such that 


f(b) — F(a) =f’ (E) (0 — a), . ack. 


15. Show that the semiaxis of an ellipse is a mean proportional between the 
z-intercept of the tangent and the abscissa of the point of contact. 


16. Find the values of the length of the tangent (a) from the point of tangency 
vo the x-axis, (8) to the y-axis, (y) the total length intercepted between the axes. 


Consider the same problems for the normal (figure on page 8). 
17. Find the anglé of intersection of (a) y2=2mx and 22+ y? = a%, 
8 a g? y? for 0<a<b 
b PON aer ae it — 
(8) a? = 4ay and =z + Aa (7) a? — et ja and é<A<a. 


18. A constant length is laid off along the normal toa parabola. Find the locus. 


19, The length of the tangent to at +y? = at intercepted by the axes is constant. 

20. The triangle formed by the asymptotes and any tangent to a hyperbola has 
constant area. 

21, Find the length PT of the tangent to z = Ve — y? + ce sech—1 (y/c). 

22. Find the greatest right cylinder inscribed in a given right cone. 

23. Find the cylinder of greatest lateral surface inscribed in a sphere. 

24. From a given circular sheet of metal cut out a sector that will form a cone 
(without base) of maximum volume. 

25. Join two points A, Bin the same side of a line to a point P of the line in 
such a way that the distance PA + PB shall be least. 

26. Obtain the formula for the distance from a point to a line as the minimum 
distance. 

27. Test for maximum or minimum. (a) If f(z) vanishes at the ends of an inter- 
val and is positive within the interval and if f’(z) = 0 has only one root in the 
Interval, that root indicates a maximum. Prove this by Rolle’s Theorem. Apply 
it in Exs. 22-24, ($) If f(x) becomes indefinitely great at the ends of an interval 
and f(x) =0 has only one root in the interval, that root indicates a minimum. 


Heations of them generally suilice in practical problems to distinguish betwee 
maxima and minima without examining either the changes in sign of the first 
Seen or the sign of the second derivative ; for soca there is only one 
root of f” (x) = 0 in the region considered. 


28. Show that x7? sin æ from x= 0 to x = } m steadily decreases from 1 to 2/7. 





2 
29. If0 <2 <1, show (a) 0 < {x -— log (1+ zx) <52, (8) i= < x — log (1 +2). 





2 
30. I£ 0 >x >-— 1, show that 5a? < œ — log (1 +2) < ft. 


8. Derivatives of higher order. The derivative of the derivative 
(regarded as itself a function of x) is the second derivative, and so on 
to the nth derivative. ee notations are: 


Paz LO Ty = nips py = y" = vf = DY, 


dy d'a d 
fey PE Oa) ae a ge 
The nth derivative of the sum or difference is the sum or difference of 


the nth derivatives. For the nth derivative of the product there is a 
special formula known as Leibniz’s Theorem. It is 





D" (uv) = D'u. v +nD"-lyDy p a= D*-2y Dy +.. -+ uD v. (44) 
This result may be written in symbolic form as 
Leibniz’s Theorem D"(uv) = (Du + Dv)", (44^ 


where it is to be understood that in expanding (Du + Dv)* the term 
(Du) is to be replaced by D*u and (Duy by D'u =u. In other words 
the powers refer to repeated differentiations. 


A proof of (44) by induction will be found in § 27. The following proof is 
interesting on account of its ingenuity. Note first that from 


D (uv) = uDv + vDu, D? (uv) = D(uDv) + D (Du), 
and so on, it appears that D? (uv) consists of a sum of terms, in each of which there 


are two differentiations, with numerical coefficients independent of u and v. In like 
manner it is clear that 


Dr (uv) = CyDru-v + Cy De-LuDv +--+ + Ca- DuDr-1y + C,uDrw 


is a sum of terms, in each of which there are n differentiations, with coefficients C 
independent of u and v. To determine the C’s any suitable functions u and v, say, 


u= e, vee w= etaa, Dkeax — gkeax, 
may be substituted. If the substitution be made and e(+ =z be canceled, 
e- A+ a)x Dn (uv) = (1 + aj? = C, + Ca +e + C,-1a"—! + Cna’, 


and hence the C’s are the coefficients in the binomial expansion of (1+ a)*. 


jap ts, “ eae E v N F 


and (5). For if x and 4 Yy be expressed i in terms of mown functions 
of new variables 7 and v, it is always possible to obtain the deriva- 
tives D,y, Dy, =- in terms of D,v, D2v, -.-, and thus any expression 
Fa, y, y, y" +) may be changed into an equivalent expression 
P(u, v, v', v", ---) in the new variables. Iu each case that arises the 
transformations should be carried out by repeated application of (4) 
and (5) rather than by substitution in any general formulas. 


The following typical cases are illustrative of the method of change of variable. 
Suppose only the dependent variable y is to be changed to z defined as y=f (z). Then 


BV at (G) 26 (ease ae) 
dx? dx \dx dx \dz dz dz? dz dx dz 
d?z dy dz (5 dy =) = d?a dy HE- dy, 


= Te dz ' du\dz dz dz dx? dz dz} dz? 


As the derivatives of y = f(z) are known, the derivative d?y/dx? has been expressed 
in terms of z and derivatives of z with respect to x. The third derivative would be 
found by repeating the process. If the problem were to change the independent 
variable x to z, defined by z = f(z), 


dy dy dz _ dy (=) dy d rake (=) |: 
dz dade  dz\dz) ’ da? delde 

d?y _ dy dz Ey- dy (Ey 2 dz dx "ÉE dèr Ap (Ey. 
dz? dz? dz \dz dz dz dz? | dz? dz dz? dz dz 


The change is thus made as far as derivatives of the second order are concerned. If 
the change of both dependent and independent variables was to be made, the work 
would be similar. Particularly useful changes are to find the derivatives of y by æ 
when y and x are expressed parametrically as functions of t, or when both are ex- 
pressed in terms of new variables r, ¢asz%—=?7rcos¢, y=rsing. For these cases 
see the exercises, 


9. The concuvity of a curve y= f(z) is given by the table: 


i£ ee ee) oO; the curve is concave up at x = gy 
if f"(@,) <0, the curve is concave down at z =% 
if fe) 0, an inflection point at g =x, (?) 


Hence the criterion for distinguishing between maxima and minima: 
if f"(z,)=0 and f" (œ) >0, a minimum at «= £, 
if f (z)=0 and J" @) <0, a maximum at g = gy 
if f'(@,)=0 and f"(a,) =0, neither max. nor min. (?) 


FUNDAMENTAL RULES 13 


The question points are necessary in the third line because the state- 
ments are not always true unless j” (æ) # 0 (see Ex. 7 under § 39). 

It may be recalled that the reason that the curve is concave up in case J” (2) > 0 
is because the derivative /’(x) is then an increasing function in the neighborhood 
of x =g; whereas if f” (x) < 0, the derivative J” (x) is a decreasing function and 
the curve is convex up. It should be noted that concave up is not the same as 
concave toward the z-axis, except when the curve is below the axis. With regard 
to the use of the second derivative as a criterion for distinguishing between maxima 
and minima, it should be stated that in practical examples the criterion is of rela- 
tively small value. It is usually shorter to discuss the change of sign of f’ (æ) directly, 
— and indeed in most cases either a rough graph of f(x) or the physical conditions 
vf the problem which calls for the determination of a maximum or minimum will 
\mmediately serve to distinguish between them (see Ex. 27 above). 


The second derivative is fundamental in dynamics. By definition the 
rverage velocity v of a particle is the ratio of the space traversed to the 
time consumed, v = s/t. The actual velocity v at any time is the limit 
of this ratio when the interval of time is diminished and approaches 
zero as its limit. Thus 


and v= lim — = —. (45) 


In like manner if a particle describes a straight line, say the x-axis, the 
average acceleration f is the ratio of the increment of velocity to the 
increment of time, and the actual acceleration f at any time is the limit 
of this ratio as At = 0. Thus 
Av dv dx 
f= and f= De > dt = We ° (46) 
By Newtows Second Law of Motion, the force acting on the particle is 
equal to the rate of change of momentum with the time, momentum 
being defined as the product of the mass and velocity. Thus 


2, 
F= d) nEn Sie (47) 


di mf = ma ; 


where it has been assumed in differentiating that the mass is constant, 
as is usually the case. Hence (47) appears as the fundamental equa- 
tion for rectilinear motion (see also §§ 79, 84). It may be noted that 


Aas a /1 \ aT 


3. Write the nth derivatives of the following functions, of which the last three 
should first be simplified by division or separation into partial fractions. 


(a) væ +1, (8) log (ax + d), (y) @ +1) @ +178, 
(5) cos ax, (e) et sing, (H) (l—2)/(1 + 2), 

1 e+tao+l ax+1 

() a 0) Stet, o E) 


4. If y and z are each fuuctions of ¢, show that 
dx d?y dy d?r 


dy dt dt? dt ae _ ey ya 


da? dr\? g? 

(a) 
diy = x’ (x y” — yE x) pon 3 g” (x’ y” — y EAA) 
d e ere 


5. Find the inflection points of the curve x = 4 ġ — 2 sin ġ, y = 4 — 2 con ọ. 


6. Prove (47^). Hence infer that the force which is the time-derivative of the 
momentum mv by (47) is also the space-derivative of the kinetic energy. 


7. If A denote the area under a curve, as in (43), find d4/d@ for the curves 
(a) y=a(l—cosé), x = a (0 — sin ĝ), (8) x= acosé, y= bsiné. 


8. Make the indicated change of variable in the following equations : 





dy 2x dy y d?y 
SEEE 0) =t k Ans. =Q, 
(a) — je ieee as = » w=tanz ns gaT” 0 
dy\?|_ ; 
g ri y= (2) |-« ate 0, y=, e=sinu. 
(yO) Mas a 


Ans. ——-+1=0. 
nse ae 


9. Transformation to polar codrdinates. Suppose thats =r cos¢,y=rsing. Then 


dx dr dy _ dr 
T ar — cos¢d— resin gd, P ip 


24 9(Dar)? — rD2 
and so on for higher derivatives. Find dy and Py ae AP eet oh 


— sing + r coso, 


dx daz (cos @ Der — r sin ¢)8 l 
10. Generalize formula (5) for the differentiation of an inverse function. Find 
d?z/dy? and d®z/dy®. Note that these may also be found from Ex. 4. 


11. A point describes a circle with constant speed. Find the velocity and 
acceleration of the projection of the point on any fixed diameter. 


dy dv 5 do /dv\~ 1 
12. P aa = 2 uri + 408 a — (È ) if t= 5, y= w, 
rove T ws + 4y v ae Gu if x = y =w 


indefinite integral. To integrate a function f(x) is to find 
F(x) the derivative of which is f(x). The integral F(x) is 
y determined by the integrand f(x); for any two functions 
r merely by an additive constant have the same derivative, 
formulas for integration the constant may be omitted and 
; but in applications of integration to actual problems it 
ays be inserted and must usually be determined to fit the 
ts of special conditions imposed upon the problem and 
the initial conditions. 
t be thought that the constant of integration always appears added to the 
). Itmay be combined with F (x) so as to be somewhat disguised. Thus 
logz, loge+C, logCz,  log(x/C) 

rals of 1/z, and all except the first have the constant of integration C, 
y in the second does it appear as formally additive. To illustrate the 
m of the constant by initial conditions, consider the problem of finding 
ler the curve y = cosz. By (48) 

D,A =y = cosx and hence A= sing +C. 
s to be measured from the ordinate œ = 0, then A = 0 wheng = 0, and 
stitution it is seen that C= 0. Hence 4 = sing. But if the area be 
om =~}, then A=0 when s=—}a andC=1. Hence A=1+sinz. 
area under a curve is not definite until the ordinate from which it is 
i Specified, and the constant is needed to allow the integral to fit this 
tion. 


> fundamental formulas of integration are as follows: 





= log x, fermi ifn#—1, (48) 
= e, f a7 = a*/log a, (49) 
in æ = — GOs X, f cos æ = Sin 2, (50) 
an æ = — log cos x, f cot x = log sin z, (51) 
egw = tan x, f esey = — cota, (52) 
an ® Sec w = Sec x, f eot æ ese x = — Cse T, (53) 


nulas similar to (50)—(53) for the hyperbolic functions. Also 


1 


ease = ~ly > -1 54 
a tanh~tz or coth™tæ, (54) 





= tan—!x or — cotte, f 
> J 1—2 


J Nia ap Misha . 


1 +1 : 
=== = sec! or ~ese7}i a = F sech'a, 56 
Ia pote {ws (56) 
+1 +1 
{zs a WV 1+ e? 
Iwo" vers7!a, fersen x = log tan(T + A (58) 


For the integrals expressed in terms of the inverse hyperbolic functions, the 
logarithmic equivalents are sometimes preferable. This is not the case, however, 
in the many instances in which the problem calls for immediate solution with 








=+cosh'z, =Fesch7'z, (57) 





regard tog. Thus if y = fo + #?)~% = sinh-l æ +0, then z= sinh (y — 0), and the 


solution is effected and may be translated into exponentials. This is not so easily 
accomplished from the form y = log (æ +V1+22)+C. For this reason and 
because the inverse hyperbolic functions are briefer and offer striking analogies 
with the inverse trigonometric functions, it has been thonght better to use them 
in the text and allow the reader to make the necessary substitutions from the table 
(80)-(85) in case the logarithmic form is desired. 





12. In addition to these special integrals, which are consequences 
of the corresponding formulas for differentiation, there are the general 
rules of integration which arise from (4) and (6). 


dz dy de 
dy dz =f da” 62) 
fete = fut fo- fw (60) 
uv = ful fwo (61) 


Of these rules the second needs no comment and the third will be treated later. 
Especial attention should be given to the first. For instance suppose it were re- 
quired to integrate 2 logx/x. This does not fall under any of the given types; but 


2 
2 ppa oe) dloggz _ dz dy 
x dlogzx dz ~ dy da 





Here (logx)? takes the place of z and logg takes the place of y. The integral is 
therefore (logx)? as may be verified by differentiation. In general, it may be 
possible to see that a given integrand is separable into two factors, of which ene 
is integrable when considered as a function of some function of æ, while the other 
is the derivative of that function, Then (59) applies. Other examples are: 


f ein cos g, f tan-l2/(1 + 2”), f x? sin (2°). 


integrable and as y = tan-!z, y’ = (1+ 2*)-1; in the third z = siny is integrable 
and as y = 23, y’= 32%. The results are 
esin w, } (tan-1g)?, — } cos (z8). 


This method of integration at sight covers such a large percentage of the cases 
that arise in geometry and physics that it must be thoroughly mastered.* 


EXERCISES 


1. Verify the fundamental integrals (48)-(58) and give the hyperbolic analogues 
of (50)-(53). 


2..Tabulate the integrals here expressed in terms of inverse hyperbolic func- 
tions by means of the corresponding logarithmic equivalents. 


3. Write the integrals of the following integrands at sight : 











(æ) sin m (8) cot (ax + b), (y) tanh 3g, 
ka Oa O as 
1 

(n) sas" () = aoe 
(x) z? v az? + b, (A) tang sec? z, (u) cotz log sin z, 
E e — DE (o) EE, (r) 2 ae 

: sing 1 
a S N a TEE 


4. Integrate after making appropriate changes such as sin?x = 4 — 4 cos2z 
or sec?z = 1+ tan?x, division of denominator into numerator, resolution of the 
product of trigonometric functions into a sum, completing the square, and so on. 








(a) cos? 2a, (B) sinte. (y) tanta, 
2% +i 1— smg 
ô r a I a 
(8) x? + 38a + 25 (9 4+2 (3) vers g 
z+8 eT 4. er 1 
—— c; 0 ’ — =; 


(x) sin 5g cos2g + 1, (A) sinh mg sinh ng, 


(v) sebautana—V2a, (o) cin 


parth 


(u) cosx cos 2x cos 3a, 


(7) — 


gm- 
(aam + b)” 


* The use of differentials (§ 35) is perhaps more familiar than the use of derivatives. 


dz AY a 


dz 
z (x)= fZ- ay de de= fF w= zly] 


Then f Progen f? log x dlog x = (log x)2. 


The use of this notation is left optional with the reader; it has some advantages ana 
some disadvantages. The essential thing is to keep clearly in mind the fact that the 
problem is to be inspected with a view to detecting the function which will differentiate 
into the given integrand. 


(a) sin™x cos"z, m or n odd, or m and n even, 
(8) tang or cot"” when n is an integer, 

(y) secs or csc" when n is even, 

(5) tan™z sec"z or cot™x csc", n even, 


6. Explain the alternative forms in (64)-—(56) with all detail possible. 


7. Find (a) the area under the parabola y? = 4 pz from g = 0 tog =a; also 
(8) the corresponding volume of revolution, Find (y) the total volume of an ellip- 
soid of revolution (see Ex. 9, p. 10). 


8. Show that the area under y = sin mg sin ng or y = cos me cosna from x = 0 
to © = 7 is zero if m and n are unequal integers but 47 if they are equal. 


9. Find the sectorial area of r = a tan between the radii ¢ = 0 and ¢ =}. 
10. Find the area of the (a) lemniscate r?= a? cos 2ġ and (8) cardioid r=1—cosġ. 


11. By Ex. 10, p. 10, find the volumes of these solids. Be careful to choose the 
parallel planes so that 4 (x) may be found easily. 

(a) The part cut off from a right circular cylinder by a plane through a diameter 
of one base and tangent to the other. Ans. 2/3 x of the whole volume. 


(8) How much is cut off from a right circular cylinder by a plane tangent to its 
lower. base and inclined at an angle @ to the plane of the base ? 


(y) A circle of radius b < ais revolved, about a line in its plane at a distance a 
from its center, to generate a ring. The volume of the ring is 2 7?ab?. 


(8) The axes-of two equal cylinders of revolution of radius r intersect at right 
anglés. The volume common to the cylinders is 16 713/38. 


12. If the cross section of a solid is A(x) = ayt® + a£? + a£ + a3, a cubic in a; 
the volume of the solid between two parallel planes is 44(B + 4M + B’) where h 
is the altitude and B and B’ are the bases and M is the middle section: 
poe ee, 


13. Show that f ae tan~ EE 


13. Aids to integration. The majority of cases of integration which 
arise in simple applications of calculus may be treated by the method 
of §12. Of the remaining cases a large number cannot be integrated 
at all in terms of the functions which have been treated up to this 


point. Thus it is impossible to express if es in terms 
V(1— x") (1— ax?) 


of elementary functions. One of the chief reasons for introducing a 
variety of new functions in higher analysis is to have means for effect- 
ing the integrations called for by important applications. The dis- 
cussion of this matter cannot be taken up here. The problem of 
integration from an elementary point of view calls for the tabula- 
tion of some devices which will accomplish the integration for a 


ISU TRIOSI ME EMUG EOLA A e ALY diL UGLI YL A ERE LE HOUE F BALI ULY ILD 


The devices which will be treated are: 
Integration by parts, Resolution into partial fractions, 
Various substitutions, Reference to tables of integrals. 


Integration by parts is an application of (61) when written as 


f uy’ = uv — f wu. (61^) 


That is, it may happen that the integrand can be written as the product uv’ of two 
factors, where v’ is integrable and where u’v is also integrable. ‘Then uv’ is integrable. 
For instance, log is not integrated by the fundamental formulas; but 


froge = floga-1= loge — [2/2 =x loge — s. 


Here log x is taken as u and 1 as v’, so that v is x, wis 1/2, and uv = 1 is immedi- 
ately integrable. This method applies to the inverse trigonometric and hyperbolic 
functions, Another example is 


fosna = — g% COST + f cosa = sing — g cosg. 


Here if x = u and sing = v’, both v and wv =— cosg are integrable. If the choice 
sin g=u and x=7v had been made, v would have been integrable but u’u=4 g? cos g 
would have been less simple to integrate than the original integrand. Hence in 
applying integration by parts it is necessary to look ahead far enough to see that 
both v’ and u% are integrable, or at any rate that v’ is integrable and the integral 
of u’v is simpler than the original integral.* 

Frequently integration by parts has to be applied sever al timesin succession. Thus 


[Penre fore if u = 2, v= e, 


=ster—2[ ze — f'e] if u=, v’ =e, 


= ge — Dyer + 2er. 


Sometimes it may be applied in such a way as to lead back to the given integral 
and thus afford an equation from which that integral can be obtained by solution. 
For example, 


f @cosz = eT cos x + fersing if u = cosa, v= er, 
= e cosg + | ersine — fer cosa | if u = sing, v= e& 
= @ (cosx + sing) — fæ cose. 


Hence f e cosg = $ e (cos + sin g). 


* The method of differentials may again be introduced if desired. 


nomials in g, the fraction is first resolved into partial fractions. This is accom- 
plished as follows. First if f is not of lower degree than F, divide F into f until the 
remainder is of lower degree than F. The fraction //F is thus resolved into the 
stun of a polynomial (the quotient) and a fraction (the remainder divided by F) 
of which the numerator is of lower degree than the denominator. As the polyno- 
miał is integrable, it is merely necessary to consider fractions //F where f is of 
lower degree than F. Next it is a fundamental theorem of algebra that a poly- 
nomial F may be resolved into linear and quadratic factors 


F(a) = k(x — aja (x — bB (x — ¢)¥.- - (w? + mg + ne (8? 4+ pet ger 


where a, b, c, +- are the real roots of the equation F (x)= 0 and are of the respec- 
tive multiplicities a, f, y,---, and where the quadratic factors when set equal to 
zero give the pairs of conjugate imaginary roots of F = 0, the multiplicities of the 
imaginary roots being u, »,+--. It is then a further theorem of algebra that the 
fraction f/F may be written as 











F(z) _ Ay A, ah ie Os E OR pe, tt Tene ah 

F(t) z-a eo ta- a-o" P cet 
Mæ +N Mx + N, Liat Muse + Ny 
e+metn (22+ me +n)? (a2 + mg +n)u : 


where there is for each irreducible factor of F a term corresponding to the highest 
power to which that factor occurs in F and also a term corresponding to every 
lesser power. The coefficients A, B,--., M, N,.-- may be obtained by clearing 
of fractions and equating coefficients of like powers of x, and solving the equations ; 
or they may be obtained by clearing of fractions, substituting for z as many dif- 
ferent values as the degree of F, and solving the resulting equations. 

When f/F has thus been resolved into partial fractions, the problem has been 
duced to the integration of each fraction, and this does not present serious 
fficulty. The following two examples will illustrate the method of resolution 
nto partial fractions and of integration. Let it be required to integrate 


E Lae E O 
x(x — 1) (x — 2) (£? + x + 1) (x — 1)? (x — 3)8 
The first fraction is expansible into partial fractions in the form 
241 A B Dr + E 
E PE rb E E ie E E spies . 
zr(x—1)(z— 2) (11 +g+1) zv g—l gv—2 g?4+r+4+l 
Hence æ? + 1= A(z -— 1) (@ — 2) (£? +g +1) + Bu (x — 2) (2? +g +1) 
+ Cx ae — 1) (2 +2 + 1) + (Da + £)a (x — 1) (z — 2). 


ather than multiply out and equate coefficients, let 0, 1, 2, — 1, — 2 be substi- 
tuted. Then 


1=24, 2=—8B, 5=14C, D—E=1/21, E—2D=1/1, 
e241 _ fi 2 5 4x+5 
Pea oaa a Taa Hanra 21 (2? + 2 +1) 


1 2 5 2 2 2g +1 
==-loga—=1 —1l)+—1 — 2)— — log (x? 4-1)— — tan-! —— 
ae og (a —1) + T og(z — 2) z og (2? + a 4-1) aoe an 


The substitution of 1, 3, 0, 2, 4 gives the equations 
8=— 8B, 60 = 4 E, 9A+4+8C—D+4+12=0, 
A—~C+D46=0, A+8C48D=0. 
The solutions are — 9/4, — 1, + 9/4, — 3/2, 15, and the ai becomes 


2x8 + 6 9 
— Glog (e — 1) + al 23 
lean og (x es a 
8 15 


2(e—8) 2@— 8)? 

The importance of the fact that the method of partial fractions shows that any 
rational fraction may be integrated and, moreover, that the integral may at most con- 
sist of a rational part plus the logarithm of a rational fraction plus the inverse 
tangent of a rational fraction should not be overlooked. Taken with the method 
of substitution it establishes very wide categories of integrands which are inte- 
grable in terms of elementary functions, and effects their integration even though 
by a somewhat laborious method. 


15. The method of substitution depends on the identity 


fr@=fre F if s=), (59) 


which is allied to (59). To show that the integral on the right with respect to y 
is the integral of f(x) with respect to x it is merely necessary to show that its 
derivative with respect to æ is f(z). By definition of integration, 


+ 


i frome reg 


ani 2 if flown S rome. Y= Fo) 


by (4). The identity is therefore ee The ae of integration by substitu- 
tion is in fact seen to be merely such a systematization of the method based on 
(59) and set forth in § 12 as will make it practicable for more complicated problems. 
Again, differentials may be used if preferred. 

Let R denote a rational function. To effect the integration of 


fosing R(sin?x, cosx), let cose=y, then f- R(1— v4, y); 


f cosg R(cos*z, sing), let sinz=y, then SR R(1— 7, v); 
f R (= z) = f R (tang), let tanz=y, then f RU., 
y 








cosa 1 ty a 9 
: v y l-y 
f R (sin x, cosx), let uno =); then f R(E $y 14 ale ye 


The last substitution renders any rational function of sin x and cos x rational in 
the variable y; it should not be used, however, if the previous ones are applicable 
—it is almost certain to give a more difficult final rational fraction to integrate. 


and in some one of the radicals Va? + x2, Va? — a, Vz? — a?. These may be con- 
verted into trigonometric or hyperbolic integrands by the following substitutions: 


JEG, Va — a) z=asiny, J R(asiny, a cosy) a cosy; 
y 


gz = a iany, fR tan y, æ sec y) a sec? y 
y 


fEl Va + 22) 
%=asinhy, f R (a sinh y, a cosh y) a cosh y ; 
L v 
t = 4 8ecC y, fE (a sec y, a tany) asecy tany 
JEG, Vz — a?) s 


g = a cosh y, f R (a cosh y, a siuh y) a sinh y. 
v 


It frequently turus out that the integrals on the right are easily obtained by 
methods already given; otherwise they can be treated by the substitutions above. 

Iu addition to these substitutions there are a large number of others which are 
applied under specific conditions. Many of them will be found among the exer- 
cises. Moreover, it frequently happens that an integrand, which does not come 
under any of the standard types for which substitutions are indicated, is none the 
less integrable by some substitution which the form of the integrand will suggest. 

Tables of integrals, giving the integrals of a large number of integrands, have 
been constructed by using various methods of integration, B, O. Peirce’s " Short 
Table of Integrals’? may be cited. If the particular integrand which is desired does 
not occur in the Table, it may be possible to devise some substitution which will 
reduce it to a tabulated form. In the Table are also given a large number of 
reduction formulas (for the most part deduced by means of integration by parts) 
which accomplish the successive simplification of integrands which could perhaps 
be treated by other methods, but only with an excessive amount of labor. Several 
of these reduction formulas are cited among the exercises, Although the Table is 
useful in performing integrations and indeed makes it to a large extent unneces- 
sary to learn the various methods of integration, the exercises immediately below, 
which are constructed for the purpose of illustrating methods of integration, should 
be done without the aid of a Table. 





| EXERCISES 
1. Integrate the following by parts : 
(a) f z cosh g, (8) f tanig, (y) f am log a, 
sin-ly 
ô , 
OR ee fa Ola at at 


2. Ii P(x) is a polynomial and P’(x), P(x), --. its derivatives, show 
(2) [Peje = zem P @)— 1 Pria) in 4 L Pn) =. |; 


(8) fr (x) cos ax = “sin ax |? (£) — ar ae + Pir(2) — | 


+ = eos d| = P(e) — Z Pe) P L Pria) — eh 


and (y) derive a similar result for the RS P (x) sin az. 
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3. By successive integration by parts and subsequent solution, show 


: erz (q sin bz — b cos bz) 
ax gin by = =, 
a I ; a® + b? 
ax cog ha — C (0 sin bg + a cos ba) 
(8) fe z cos bz = er ar ae 


(Y) foes cosg = ye eT [6x (sing + 2 cosx) — 4sing — 3 cosg]. 


4. Prove by integration by parts the reduction formulas 





i +1 m4 —] z 
(a) fsz cosg = Sint ecos ew n 1 sing cos" — 23, 
m+n m+n 
=l : = 
(8) fauna sec?’ a = tanig Sect = m-l fi-s sec" x, 
m+n—l m+n—i 
1 I x 1 
(ee ee ear eee 
(3) fe grt as m+1 gn 
e {n — 1) (logx)"-! n— lvy (logg)! 


5. Integrate by decomposition into partial fractions : 


z? — 3z +3 1 1 
aleea = Seow ofris 


4x? — 3x +1 1 
O Serier S a 2gp Ofaa 


6. Integrate by trigonometric or hyperbolic substitution : 


(a) ee — x, (8) [ve — a, (y) [ve +e, 
Ve — a? (a$ — at)? 
ò (e) | ————, . yf. 
7. Find the areas of these curves and their volumes of revolution: 
2 2N? fy $ 
(a) of + 8 = af, (8) ab = otet— a8, m (2) + (2) =1. 
. Integrate by converting to a rational algebraic fraction: 
singg cos 3x sin 2a 
ta) fot cos? + b? Binig (8) eee T cost g + b? sin? g 0) Fo oe cos? g + b? sin? z’ 
1 1 — cosa 
OR arri ©) l posaren OS 


9. Show that f R (x, Va + be + cx?) may be treated by trigonometric substitu- 
tion; distinguish between b? — 4 ac = 0. 


10. Show that f R (z, 4 = 4 =) is made rational by y" = = 5. Hence infer 


pn 3 ae -o eae , 

















11. Show that f R [2 (S= (= a ar E | where the exponents m, n, 


co +d ca+a 
‘ ‘ : : a&b., am 
.. are rational, is rationalized by y* = aie if k is so chosen that km, kn, --- are 
integers. c + 


12. Show that fia + by)Py? may be rationalized if p org or p + q isan integer. 
By setting æ” = y show that f gm (a -+ ba")? niay be reduced to the above type and 


m+l 


1 
hence is integrable when ek or p or ———~— + p is integral. 





13. If the roots of a + bx + cx? = 0 are imaginary, f R(x, Va + bx + cz?) may 
be rationalized by y = Va + br + cx? Fg ve. 


14, Integrate the following. 








a8 14+Vz r 
eq A Nieves 
er x 
0) fa (e) S ae ( ) | SES ES 
1 Vg? +r V1— x 
———-; 0 | ———, ; 
Od aoa oJ 0) f-t - 
15. In view of Ex. 12 discuss the integrability of : 
let z = ay*, 





æ) | sinmg cos g, let sing = VY, 
( f ' á ala g LO Var— a? = ay. 


16. Apply the reduction formulas, Table, p. 66, to show that the final integral for 


J a is f l or f = or f l 
Vl— 2? V1— 2? V1— 2 tVv1l—2 
according as m is even or odd and positive or odd and negative. 


17. Prove sundry of the formulas of Peirce’s Table. 


18. Show that if R(x, Va? — x?) contains z only to odd powers, the substitu- 
tion z = Va? — æ? will rationalize the expression. Use Exs. 1 ({) and 6 (e) to 
compare the labor of this algebraic substitution with that of the trigonometric or 
hyperbolic. 


16. Definite integrals. If an interval from «=a to g= b be divided 
into n successive intervals Am, Ars, ---, Aw, and the value /(&) of a 
function f'(x) be computed from some point é; in each interval Ax; and 
be multiplied by Az, then the limit of the sum 


Jim [AEA + f(b) Ate to + L(G) At] = SFE, (62) 


a broken line, and it is clear 
that the limit of the sum, that 
is, the integral, will be repre- 
sented by the area under the 
curve y=f(x) and between 
the ordinates x =a and z= b. 
Thus the definite integral, de- 
fined arithmetically by (62), 
may be connected with a geo- 
metric concept which can serve to suggest properties of the integral 
much as the interpretation of the derivative as the slope of the tan- 
gent served as a useful geometric representation of the arithmetical 
definition (2). 


For instance, if a, b, c are successive values of x, then 


f Fæ) dz +- J F(x) dx = Í Ha) da (63) 


is the equivalent of the fact that the area from a to cis equal to the 
sum of the areas from a to b and b to c. Again, if Az be considered 
positive when x moves from a to b, it must be considered negative 
when æ moves from 6 to a and hence from (62) 


[f@)dn=— fF) de. (64) 


Finally, if M be the maximum of f(x) in the interval, the area under 
the curve will be less than that under the line y=M through the 
highest point of the curve; and if m be the minimum of f(e), the 
area under the curve is greater than that under y =m. Hence 





m(b—a)<f “¢(a) da < M(b—a). (65) 


There is, then, some intermediate value m < u< M such that the inte- 
gral is equal to w(b—a); and if the line y= » cuts the curve in a 
point whose abscissa is é intermediate between a and b, then 


SIde =p 0-a) =(-af. (65" 


This is the fundamental Theorem of the Mean for definite integrals. 


The definition (62) may be applied directly to the evaluation of the definite in- 
tegrals of the simplest functions. Consider first 1/x and let a, b be positive with a 
less than ò. Let the interval from a to ò be divided into n intervals Ax; which are 
in geometrical progression in the ratio r so that xı = @, £a = af, +++, In} = am 


and At = a(r— 1), At, = ar (r — 1), Azs = ar? (r—1), +--+, Atn, = art—'(r — 1); 
whence b— a = Axı + Az: t---+ Az, = a(r — 1) and m = b/a. 
Choose the points & in the intervals Az; as the initial points of the intervals. Then 


EG OS ea AG Ee a i 


#1 be bn a ar arr) 
But rav b/a or n= log (b/a) + logr. 
Ar, , Avg Atn b r—i b h 
— fate a a — 1) = log - . ——— = log <- —. 
SR $i i $z REY En a a logr aa log (1 + h) 


Now if n becomes infinite, r approaches 1, and h approaches 0. But the limit of 
log (1+ A)/h as h= 0 is by definition the derivative of log (1 + 2) when æ = 0 and 
is 1. Hence 





b dx è |= Axe Ata b 
L c lim | op sh oe = log- = logb — log a. 
E 1 é Èn ~ = a & 5 
As another illustration let it be required to evaluate the integral of cos? x from 
Otom. Here let the intervals Ax; be equal and their number odd. Choose the é’s 
as the initial points of their intervals. The sum of which the limit is desired is 


a £ n= w 


e = cos? 0. Ag + cos? Ag Ax + cos? 2 Ar- As peee 
i + cos? (n — 2) Ax. Ax + cos? (n — 1) Aw. Ax. 


But nAr=}m, and (n — 1) Ar = }ł r — Az, (n— 2) Ar = $r — 2A, --., 
and cos (} r — y) =siny and sin?y + cosy =]. 
Hence o = Ax[cos? 0 + cos? Az -+ cos? 2 Ar +... + sin? 2 Ax + sin? Az] 
n—1 
= Av} 1 . 
ee] 


m 





Hence J oot zds = lim (nda + } Ac] = lim ($r + } At) = 4 m. 
x= Ar= 


Indications for finding the integrals of other functions are given in the exercises. 
Tt should be noticed that the variable z which appears in the expression of the 
definite integral really has nothing to do with the value of the integral but merely 
serves as a symbol useful in forming the sum in (62). What is of importance is 
the function f and the limits a, b of the interval over which the integral is taken. 


f "F (2) dae = T rdt = if "yy dy = f f(s) da. 


Tha varnahle in tha intanrvrand Afcannaare tn tha tmétnernatdtinn awd leownm En we daen nf 
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17. If the lower limit of the integral be fixed, the value 


[row 


of the integral is a function of the upper limit regarded as varjable 
To find the derivative ®' (b), form the quotient os 
b+ Ab 


oe-+8)—90) UAE ala (Foe 


By applying (63) and ae this takes the a form 


b+ Ab 


F(a) da 


where € is intermediate between b and 6+ Ab. Let Ab=0. Then é 
approaches ò and f(E) approaches f(b). Hence 


rozy f Orro (66) 
If preferred, the variable b may be written as z, and 
S ae ane 
® (x) =f J (x) dz, ®' (x) = T f J (a) da = f(x). (66°) 


This equation will establish the relation between the definite integral ` 
and the indefinite integral. For by definition, the indefinite integral 
F(a) of f(x) is any function such that F'(«) equals Sæ). As ®'(a) = f(a) 


it follows that 
ft” Ff (w) de = F (€+ C. (67) 


Hence except for an additive constant, the indefinite integral of f is 
the definite integral of f from a fixed lower limit to a variable upper 
limit. As the definite integral vanishes when the upper limit coincides 
with the lower, the constant C is — F(a) and 


[rt da = F(b)— F(a). (67') 


Hence, the definite integral of f(x) from a to b is the difference between 
the values of any indefinite integral F (æ) taken for the upper and lower 





curve cannot in the first instance be evaluated ; but if only that portion 
of the curve which lies over a small interval Ax be considered and the 
rectangle corresponding to the ordinate f (£) be drawn, it is clear that 
the area of the rectangle is /(¢) Ax, that the area of all the rectangles is 
the sum %f(£) Az taken from a to b, that when the intervals Ax approach 
zero the limit of their sum is the area under the curve; and hence that 
area may be written as the definite integral of f(a) from a to b.* 


In like manner consider the mass of a rod of variable density and suppose the 
rod to lie along the a-axis so that the density may be taken as a function of x. 
In any small length Ag of the rod the density is nearly constant and the mass of 
that part is approximately equal to the product pAs of the density p(x) at the 
initial point of that part times the length Aw of the part. In fact it is clear that 
the mass will be intermediate between the products mAg and MAz, where m and 
M are the minimum and maximum densities in the interval Az. In other words 
the mass of the section Az will be exactly equal to p (£) Az where ¢ is some value of 
æ in the interval Ay. The mass of the whole rod is therefore the sum Zp(t)Azr 
taken from one end of the rod to the other, and if the intervals be allowed to 
approach zero, the mass may be written as the integral of p(x) from one end of 
the rod to the other.t 

Another problem that may be treated by these methods is that of finding the 
total pressure on a vertical area submerged in a liquid, say, in water. Let w be the 

o weight of a column of water of cross section 1 sq. unit and 
a of height 1 unit. (If the unit is a foot, w = 62.5 1b.) Ata 
ON point h units below the surface of the water the pressure is 

wh and upon a smal] area near that depth the pressure is 

b ae approximately wiA if A be the area. The pressure on the 
area A is exactly equal to wA if ¢ is some depth interme- 
diate between that of the top and that of the bottom of 
the area, Now let the finite area be ruled into strips of height Ak. Consider the 
product wi b (A) Ah where b(A) = f (h) isthe breadth of the area at the depth 4. This 


* The £’s may evidently be so chosen that the finite sum Jy (£) Ax is exactly equal to 
the area under the curve ; but still it is necessary to let the intervals approach zero and 
thus replace the sum by an integral because the values of ¢ which make the sum equal 
to the area are unknown. 

t This and similar problems, here treated by using the Theorem of the Mean fo1 
integrals, may be treated from the point of view of differentiation as in § 7 or from that 
of Duhamel’s or Osgood’s Theorem as in §§ 34, 35. It should be needless to state that in 
any particular problem some one of the three methods is likely to be somewhat preferable 
to either of the others. The reason for laying such emphasis upon the Theorem of the 
Mean here and in the exercises belovy is that the theorem is in itself very important and 
needs to be thoroughly mastered. 


H 


B5 AVPPIOSIMIALELy LUC Pressure OU UIE SLIP ao 1b 15 LAG PIOSSUIGC abl bile LOP OL LUG sully} 
multiplied by the approximate area of the strip. Then wb (£) Ak, where — is some 
value between / and A + AA, is the actual pressure on the strip. (It is sufficient to 
write the pressure as approximately whb(h) AA and not trouble with the ¢.) The 
total pressure is then Zwb (£) Ah or better the limit of that sum. Then 


P = lim D wtb (E) dh = f "hb (h) dh, 


where a is the depth of the top of the area and b that of the bottom. To evaluate 
the pressure it is merely necessary to find the breadth b as a function of A and 
integrate. 


EXERCISES 


b b 
l. If kis a constant, show f kf (x) dx = k f S (x) dz. 
b b è 
2. Show that dz = dz dz. 
ow tha J. (u + v) f u +f v 


3. If, from a to b, y (£) < f(z) < ¢(z), show f "y (0) de < f Fede < f "p (x) de. 


4, Suppose that the minimum and maximum of the quotient Q (x) = f(x)/¢ (x) 
of two functions in the interval from a to b are m and M, and let ¢ (x) be positive 
so that 


m< Q(z) = ze G <M and mo(z)<f (2) < Mo (2) 
are true relations. Show by Exs. 3 and 1 that 
b b 
S(t) da F(a) de 
eee and a= = Q) = aot 
" $(a)ae f ¢ (x) dx 


where ¢ is some value of x between a and b. 


5. If mand M are the minimum and maximum of f(x) between a and b and if 
¢ (x) is always positive in the interval, show that 


m [olde <f Feeder <M fo (ede 


and [Toenn f oase feeds. 


Note that the integrals of [M — f(x)]¢(x) and [/(x) — m]¢ (x) are positive and 
apply Ex. 2. 


6. Evaluate the following by the direct application of (62) : 
b b — a? b 
dz = , edz = e — e%, 
(a) f zis = — 6 f 


Take equal intervals and use the rules for arithmetic and geometric progressions. 








b b 
7. Evaluate (a) f amde = = : i (m+1 — am+1), (£) Í cdg = ioe? (co — c*). 


In the first the intervals should be taken in geometric progression with r* = b/a. 


8. Show directly that (a) Jo sin gdr = 4%, (8) Jo cos* cae = U, It n 18 odd. 


9. With the aid of the trigonometric formulas 
cost + cos2g +e + cos (n = 1)x = } [sin az cot } z — 1~ cosnz], 
sing + sin2g +- + sin (n— 1) 2 = }[(1— cos ng) cot } x ~ sinne), 


show (a) J "cos gdz = sin b — sina, (B) f ‘afi gdr = cosa — Cosb, 
a a 
10. A function is said to be even if f(~ x) = f(a) and odd if f(~ x) = — J (2), 
Show (a) f +e) da, = 2 f "f(z) dx, feven, (8) f *e(@) da = 0, f odd. 
-a 0 i : —a 


11. Show that if an integral is regarded as a function of the lower limit, the 
upper limit being fixed, then 


POO S i _ fe 
# (a) = — fS f@ae =—f(a), if (a) =f f (a) dz. 
12. Use the relation between definite and indefinite integrals to compare 
b 
f F(x)de=(— a)f(—) and F(b)— F(a) = (b— a) F’(8), 


the Theorem of the Mean for derivatives and for definite integrals 


13, From consideration of Exs. 12 and 4 establish Cauchy's Formula 
AF F(b)— F(a) _ Fé) 


Ab eo tla PE 
which states that the quotient of the increments AF and A® of two functions, in 
any interval in which the derivative (x) does not vanish, is equal to the quotient 
of the derivatives of the functions for some interior point of the interval. What 
would the application of the Theorem of the Mean for derivatives to numerator 
and denominator of the left-hand fraction give, and wherein does it differ from 
Cauchy’s Formula ? 





a<é<b, 


14, Discuss the volume of revolution of y = f(x) as the limit of the swn of thin 
cylinders and compare the results with those found in Ex. 9, p. 10. 


15. Show that the mass of a rod running from q to b along the z-axis is 
1k (b? — a’) if the density varies as the distance from the origin (k is a factor of 
proportionality). 


16. Show (a) that the mass in a rod running from a to b isthe same as the area 
under the curve y = p (£) between the ordinates z = a and æ = b, and explain why 

- this should be seen intuitively to be so. Show (£8) that if the density in a plane slab 
bounded by the z-axis, the curve y = f(x), and the ordinates z =a and x = b is a 


: b : 
function p (x) of x alone, the mass of the slab is f yp (x) dz; also (y) that the mass 
m b 
‘of the corresponding volume of revolution is iA iry?p (x) dx. 
i a 


17. An isosceles triangle has the altitude a and the base 2b. Find (a) the mass 
on the assumption that the density varies as the distance from the vertex (meas- 
ured along the altitude). Find (8) the mass of the cone of revolution formed by 
revolving the triangle about its altitude if the law of density is the same. 


18. In a plane, the moment of inertia I of a particle of mass m with respect to a 
point is defined as the product mr? of the mass by the square of its distance from the 
point. Extend this definition from particles to bodies. 

(a) Show that the moments of inertla of a rod running from a to b and of a 
circular slab of radius @ are respectively 


t 
i= f ‘ap (x)dx and I= J> arp (r) dr, p the density, 


t 
if the point of reference for the rod is the origin and for the slab is the center. 

(8) Show that for a rod of length 2: and of uniform density, I= 4 MB with 
respect to the center and Z = $ ME with respect to the end, M being the total mass 
of the rod. 

(y) For a uniform circular slab with respect to the center I = 4 Ma?. 

(6) For a uniform rod of length 21 with respect to a point at a distance d froin 
its center is I = M(} l? + d?). Take the rod along the axis and let the point be 
(a, 8) with d? = a? + B?, 

19. A rectangular gate holds in check the water in a reservoir. If the gate is 
submerged over a vertical distance H and has a breadth B and the top of the 
gate is a@ units below the surface of the water, find the pressure on the gate. At 
what depth in the water is the point where the pressure is the mean pressure 
over the gate ? 


20. A dain is in the form of an isosceles trapezoid 100 ft. along the top (which 
is at the water level) and 60 ft. along the bottom and 80 ft. high. Find the pres- 
sure in tons. 


21. Find the pressure on a circular gate in a water main if the radius of the 
circle is r and the depth of the center of the circle below the water level is d= r. 


22. In space, moments of inertia are defined relative to an axis and in the for- 
mula I = mr?, for a single particle, r is the perpendicular distance from the 


particle to the axis. 
(a) Show that if the density in a solid of revolution generated by y =f (x) varies 
only with the distance along the axis, the moment of inertia about the axis of 


b 
revolution is I = f 4} my*p (x)dxz. Apply Ex. 18 after dividing the solid into disks, 
a 


(8) Find the moment of inertia of a sphere about a diameter in case the density 
is constant; I = 3? Ma? = ṣẹ} wpa. 

(y) Apply the result to find the moment of inertia of a spherical shell with 
external and internal radii a and b; T= 4 M (aë — b5)/(a8 — b8). Let b =a and 
thus find I = 2 Ma? as the moment of inertia of a spherical surface (shell of negli- 


gible thickness). 
(5) For a cone of revolution I = p Ma? where a is the radius of the base. 


23. If the force of attraction exerted by a mass m upon a point is kmf(r) where 
r is the distance from the mass to the point, show that the attraction exerted at 
the origin by a rod of density p (x) running from a to b along the z-axis is 


b 
A= S. kf(æ)p(z)dz, and that A=kM/ab, M=p(—a), 


is the attraction of a uniform rod if the law is the Law of Nature, that is 


both z and y. Show that the mass of a small slice over the interval Az; would be 
of the form 


=J(é) b b =s (x) 
af” p(z, y)dy = &() Ax and that { $ (x) Ax =f EN "oE v)dy |ax 


would be the expression for the total mass and would require an integration with 
respect to y in which z was held constant, a substitution of the limits f(x) and 0 
for y, and then an integration with respect to x from a to b. 


25. Apply the considerations of Ex. 24 to finding moments of inertia of 
(a) a uniform triangle y = mz, y = 0, x = a with respect to the origin, 
(8) a uniform rectangle with respect to the center, 

(y) auniform ellipse with respect to the center. 


26. Compare Exs. 24 and 16 to treat the volume under the surface z = p (x, y) 
and over the area bounded by y =J (x), y = 0,2 = a,x =b. Find the volume 

(a) under z = xy and over y? = 4 pg, y = 0, x = 0, x = b, 

(8) WOUE TE a over z? + y? = a’, y = 0, x = 0, x = Q, 


gz y? 

(7) under = + V+ = 1 and over = st ea hy=0,0=0, v= a. 

a? 

27. Discuss sectorial area 4 f 7?dġ in polar coördinates as the limit of the sum 
of small sectors runing out from the pole. 

28. Show that the moment of inertia of a uniform circular sector of angle a 

a 
aud radius ais } pæat. Hence infer [= }p S ‘rido in polar coördinates. 
To 
29. Find the moment of inertia of a uniform (a) lemniscate r? = a? cos? 2 o 


aud (8) cardioid r = a (1 — cos ¢) with respect to the pole. Also of (y) the circle 
r = 2acos¢ and (ô) the rose r = a sin 2 ¢@ and (e) the rose r = a sin 8 ġ. 


CHAPTER II 
REVIEW OF FUNDAMENTAL THEORY * 


18. Numbers and limits. The concept and theory of real number, 
integral, rational, and irrational, will not be set forth in detail here. 
Some matters, however, which are necessary to the proper understand- 
ing of rigorous methods in analysis must be mentioned; and numerous 
points of view which are adopted in the study of irrational number 
will be suggested in the text or exercises. 


li is taken for granted that by his earlier work the reader has become familiar 
with the use of real numbers. in particular it is assumed that he is accustomed 
to represent numbers as a scale, that is, by points on a straight line, and that he 
knows that when a line is given and an origin chosen upon itand a unit of measure 
and a positive direction have been chosen, then to each point of the line corre- 
sponds one and only one real number, and conversely. Owing to this correspond- 
ence, that is, owing to the conception of a scale, it is possible to interchange 
statements about numbers with statements about points and hence to obtain a 
more vivid and graphic or a more abstract and arithmetic phraseology as may be 
desired. Thus instead of saying that the numbers 2, £z, --- are increasing algebra- 
ically, one may say that the points (whose codrdinates are) 2, Zg,--+ are moving 
in the positive direction or to the right; with a similar correlation of a decreasing 
suite of numbers with points moving in the negative direction or to the left. It 
should be remembered, however, that whether a statement is couched in geometric 
or algebraic terms, it is always a statement concerning numbers when one has in 
mind the point of view of pure analysis. t 

It may be recalled that arithmetic begins with the integers, including 0, and 
with addition and multiplication, That second, the rational numbers of the 
form p/q are introduced with the operation of division and the negative rational 
numbers with the operation of subtraction. Finally, the irrational numbers are 
introduced by various processes. Thus V2 occurs in geometry through the 
necessity of expressing the length of the diagonal of a square, and V3 for the 
diagonal of a cube. Again, m is needed for the ratio of circumference to diameter 
in a circle. In algebra any equation of odd degree has at least one real root and 
hence may be regarded as defining a number. But there is an essential difference 
between rational and irrational numbers in that any rational number is of the 


* The object of this chapter is to set forth systematically, with attention to precision 
of statement and accuracy of proof, those fundamental definitions and theorems which 
lie at the basis of calculus and which have been given in the previous chapter from ap 


form + p/q with g 0 and can therefore be written down explicitly ; whereas 
the irrational numbers arise by a variety of processes and, although they may be 
represented to any desired accuracy by a decimal, they cannot all be written 
down explicitly. It is therefore necessary to have some definite axioms regulatiug 
the essential properties of irrational numbers. The particular axiom upon which 
stress will here be laid is the axiom of continuity, the use of which is essential 
to the proof of elementary theorems on limits. 


19. Axiom or Continuriry. Lf all the points of a line are divided into 
two classes such that every point of the first class precedes every point of 
the second class, there must be a point C such that any point preceding 
C is in the first class and any point succeeding C is in the second class. 
This principle may be stated in terme of numbers, as: If all real num- 
‘bers be assorted into two classes such that every number of the first class 
is algebraically less than every number of the second class, there must be 
a number N such that any number less than N is in the first class and 
any number greater than N is in the second. The number N (or point C) 
is called the frontier number (or point), or simply the frontier of the 
two classes, and in particular it is the upper frontier for the first class 
and the lower frontier for the second. 


To consider a particular case, let all the negative numbers and zero constitute 
the first class and all the positive numbers the second, or let the negative numbers 
alone be the first class and the positive numbers with zero the second. In either 
case it is clear that the classes satisfy the conditions of the axiom and that zero is 
the frontier number such that any lesser number is in the first class and any 
greater in the second. If, however, one were to consider the system of all positive 
and negative numbers but without zero, it is clear that there would be no number 
N which would satisfy the conditions demanded by the axiom when the two 
classes were the negative and positive numbers ; for no matter how small a posi- 
tive number were taken as N, there would be smaller numbers which would also 
be positive and would not belong to the first class; and similarly in case it were 
attempted to find a negative N. Thus the axiom insures the presence of zero in 
the system, and in like manner insures the presence of every other number — a 
matter which is of importance because there is no way of writing all (irrational) 
numbers in explicit form. 

Further to appreciate the continuity of the number scale, consider the four 
significations attributable to the phrase ‘the interval from a to b.” They are. 


ated, a<2sb, @Sr<bh a<g<b. 


That is to say, both end points or either or neither may belong to the interval. In 
the case a is absent, the interval has no first point; and if b is absent, there is no 
last point. Thus if zero is not counted as a positive number, there is no least 
positive number ; for if any least number were named, half of it would surely be 
less, and hence the absurdity. The axiom of continuity shows that if all numbers 


be divided into two classes as required, there must be either a greatest in the first 
class or a least in the seennd — tha frontier — hut nat hath nnlowe the frantiar ia 


20. DEFINITION or A Limit. If x is a variable which takes on succes- 
sive VALUES Xi, Xoy +++, Lj, Xj, +++, the variable x is said to approach the con- 
stant l as a limit if the numerical difference between x and L ultimately 
becomes, and for all succeeding values of x remains, 
less than any preassigned number no matter how 
small. The numerical difference between x and / 
is denoted by |æ — Z| or |J—x| and is called the absolute value of the 
difference. The fact of the approach to a limit may be stated as 


eje 
O In l h 


je—i|<e for all 2’s subsequent to some x 
or =l+y, |y|<e forall 2’s subsequent to some z, 


where e is a positive number which may be assigned at pleasure and 
must be assigned before the attempt be made to find an æ such that 
for all subsequent z’s the relation |e — 1] < e holds. 


So long as the conditions required in the definition of a limit are satisfied there 
is no need of bothering about how tle variable approaches its limit, whether froin 
one side or alternately froin one side and the other, whether discontinuously as in 
the case of the area of the polygons used for computing the area of a circle or 
continuously as in the case of a train brought to rest by its brakes. To speak 
geometrically, a point x which changes its position upon a line approaches the 
point l} as a limit if the point x ultimately comes into and remains in an assigned 
interval, no matter how small, surrounding 1. 


A variable is said to become infinite if the numerical value of the 
variable ultimately becomes and remains greater than any preassigned 
number K, no matter how large.* The notation is x = œ, but had best 
be read “æ becomes infinite,” not “x equals infinity.” 

Tuerorem 1. If a variable is always increasing, it either becomes 
infinite or approaches a limit. 


That the variable may increase indefinitely is apparent. But if it does not 
become infinite, there must be numbers K which are greater than any value of 
the variable. Then any number must satisfy one of two conditions: either there 
are values of the variable which are greater than it or there are no values of the 
variable greater than it. Moreover all numbers that satisfy the first condition are 
less than any number which satisfies the second. All numbers are therefore 
divided into two classes fulfilling the requirements of the axiom of continuity, and 
there must be a number N such that there are values of the variable greater than 
any number N —e which is less than N. Hence if e be assigned, there is a value of 
the variable which lies in the interval N — e <x = N, and as the variable is alwaya 
increasing, all subsequent values must lie in this interval. Therefore the variable 
approaches N as a limit. 


* This definition means what it says, and no more. Later, additional or different 
meanings mav he assioned to infinitv. hut not now. Loose and extraneous roncents in 
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L. If £u te, «++, Gay ++) Bnp p +++ is a suite approaching a limit, apply the defi- 
nition of a limit to show that when e is given it must be possible to find a value of 
nso great that |En +p — tn|<e for all values of p. 


2. If 2, ve, -> is a suite approaching a limit and if y1, yo, --- is any suite such 
that [Yn — Tn | approaches zero when n becomes infinite, show that the y’s approach 
a limit which is identical with the limit of the x’s, 


3. As the definition of a limit is phrased in terms of inequalities and absolute 
values, note the following rules of operation : 


(a) If a>0 and c>b, then > and =< 


(8) |a+b+e4---|Slalt+[o]+lel+---, (y) labe---j=[a]-[O]-lel---, 
where the equality sign in (8) holds only if the numbers a, b, c, : have the same 


sign, By these relations and the definition of a limit prove the fundamental 
theorems : 


Te emo X and limy= Y, then lim (x +y) =X +Y and lim gy = XY. 


RIES 
aic 
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ois 


eorem 1 when restated in the slightly changed form: If a variable 
s and never exceeds K, then a approaches a limit Nand N £ K. 
“+-+- and prove the corresponding theorem for the case of a 


r 
şe 


u Yz +++ are two suites of which the first never decreases 

eases, all the y’s being greater than any of the 2’s, and if 
tava 6 10 aorigucu aur can be found such that Yan — n <€, show that the limits 
of the suites are identical. 


6. Ifa, x, -+- and Yi, Yz, + are two suites which never decrease, show by Ex. 4 
(not by Ex. 3) that the suites x1 + 91, Xs + Yo, +--+ and X,Y, Zee, +++ approach 
limits. Note that two infinite decimals are precisely two suites which never de- 
crease as more and more figures are taken. They do not always increase,for some 
of the figures may be 0. 


7. If the word ‘‘all”’ in the hypothesis of the axiom of continuity be assumed to 
refer only to rational numbers so that the statement becomes: If all rational 
numbers be divided into two classes.--, there shall be a number N (not neces- 
sarily rational) such that ---; then the conclusion may be taken as defining a 
number as the frontier of a sequence of rational numbers. Show that if two num- 
bers X, Y be defined by two such sequences, and if the sum of the numbers be 
defined as the number defined by the sequence of the sums of corresponding terms 
as in Ex. 6, and if the product of the numbers be defined as the number defined by 
the sequence of the products as in Ex, 6, then the fundamental rules 


A+ Y= Y+4+ 4, AY = YX, (X+Y)Z=XZ4 YZ 


of arithmetic hold for the numbers X, Y, Z defined by sequences. In this way a 
complete theory of irrationals may be built up from the properties of rationals 
combined with the principle of continuity, namely, 1° by defining irrationals as 
frontiers of sequences of rationals, 2° by defining the operations of addition, multi- 
plication, --- as operations upon the rational numbers in the sequences, 8° by 
showing that the fundamental rules of arithmetic still hold for the irrationals, 


such thab w= a, 40 UO this It gsnoula be SNOWN that the rationals are divisible 
into two classes, those whose square is less than 2 and those whose square is not 
less than 2; and that these classes satisfy the requirements of the axiom of conti- 
nui.y. In like manner if a is any positive number and n is any positive integer, 
show that there is an a such that 2" = a, 


21. Theorems on limits and on sets of points. The theorem on 
limits which is of fundamental algebraic importance is 

THEOREM 2, It R(x, y, #,---) beany rational function of the variables 
£, Y, Z, ++, and if these variables are approaching limits X, Y, Z, ---, 
then the value of # approaches a limit and the limit is R(X, Y, Z,---), 
provided there is no division by zero. 

As any rational expression is made up from its elements by combinations of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, it is sufficient to prove the 
theorem for these four operations. All except the last have been indicated in the 
above Ex. 8. As multiplication has been cared for, division need be considered 


only in the simple case of a reciprocal 1/2. It must be proved that if lima =X, 
then lim (1/2) = 1/¥. Now 
1 1 


x xX 


„= x] 


———"5 by Ex. 3 (y) above. 
[pe | w 








This quantity must be shown to be less than any assigned e. AS the quantity is 
complicated it will be replaced by a simpler one which is greater, owing to an 
increase in the denominator. Since z = X, z — X may be made numerically as 
small as desired, say less than e’, for all x's subsequent to some particular g. Hence 
if ¢ be taken at least as small as 4| X], it appears that |z] must be greater than 
1| X]. Then 

jz- X| |z- Xj_ e’ 

jZ] JEE JZE by Ex. 8 (æ) above, 
and if e’ be restricted to being less than 4] |%e, the difference is less than e and 
the theorem that lim (1/c) = 1/X is proved, and also Theorem 2. The necessity 
for the restriction X +0 and the corresponding restriction in the statement of 
the theorem is obvious. 


TuEorem 3. If when e is given, no matter how small, it is possible 
to find a value of n so great that the difference |x, 4p — £| between £n 
and every subsequent term z,,, in the suite #,, Za, +++, Æp; +t is less 
than e, the suite approaches a limit, and conversely. 


The converse part has already been given as Ex. 1 above. The theorem itself is 
a consequence of the axiom of continuity. First note that as |r.4, —2,|<e for 
ull z’s subsequent to Za, the 2’s cannot become infinite. Suppose 1° that there 
is some number / such that no matter how remote 2, is in the suite, there are 
always subsequent values of æ which are greater than J and others which are less 
than l. As all the 2’s after x, lie in the interval 2e and as lis less than some 2’S 
and greater than others, / must lie in that interval. Hence |! —a,4 |< 2e for all 





xs subsequent to Zy. But now 2e can be made as small as desired because e can be 
taken as small as desired. Hence the definition of a limit applies and the x’s 
approach l as a limit. 

Suppose 2° that there is no such number l. Then every number k is such tnat 
either it is possible to go so far in the suite that all subsequent numbers x are 
as great as k or it is possible to go so far that all subsequent 2’s are less than k. 
Hence all numbers & are divided into two classes which satisfy the requirements of 
the axiom of continuity, and there must be a number N such that the z’s ultimately 
come to lie between N — e and N + e, no matter how small ¢’ is. Hence the x's 
approach N as a limit. Thus under either supposition the suite approaches a limit 
and the theorem is proved. It may be noted that under the second supposition the 
x's ultimately lie entirely upon one side of the point N and that the condition 
|En +p — In| < € is not used except to show that the x's remain finite. 


22. Consider next a set of points (or their correlative numbers) 
without any implication that they form a suite, that is, that one may 
be said to be subsequent to another. If there is only a finite number 
of points in the set, there is a point farthest to the right and one 
farthest to the left. If there is an infinity of points in the set, two 
possibilities arise. Either 1° it is not possible to assign a point K so 
far to the right that no point of the set is farther to the right — in 
which case the set is said to be unlimited above there is a 
point K such that no point of the set is beyond A —and the set is 
said to be limited above. Similarly, a set may be limited below or un- 
limited below. If a set is limited above and below so that it is entirely 
contained in a finite interval, it is said merely to be limited. If there 
is a point C such that in any interval, no matter how small, surround- 
ing C there are points of the set, then C is called a point of condensa- 
tion of the set (C itself may or may not belong to the set). 

Tureorem 4, Any infinite set of points which is limited has an 
upper frontier (maximum ?), a lower frontier (minimum ?), and at 
least one point of condensation. 





Before proving this theorem, consider three infinite sets as illustrations: 
(œ) 1, 1.9, 1.99, 1.999, ---, (8) — 2,--+, — 1.99, — 1.9, — 1, 
(7) -1l,-},-4 TR 4 44 

In (a) the element 1 is the minimum and serves also as the lower frontier ; it is 
clearly not a point of condensation, but is isolated. There is no maximum; but 2 
is the upper frontier and also a point of condensation. In (8) there isa maximum 
— 1 and a minimum — 2 (for — 2 has been incorporated with the set). In (y) there 
is a maximum and minimum; the point of condensation is 0. If one could be sure 
that an infinite set had a maximum and minimum, as is the case with finite 
sets, there would be no need of considering upper and lower frontiers. It is clear 
that if the upper or lower frontier belongs to the set, there is a maximum or 
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thE COTTESPONGING.ELLVEME PON 18 Missing. 

To prove that there is an upper frontier, divide the points of the line into two 
classes, one consisting of points which are to the left of some point of the set, the 
other of points which are not to the left of any point of the set — then apply the 
axiom. Similarly for the lower frontier. To show the existence of a point of con- 
densation, note that as there is an infinity of elements in the set, any point p is such 
that either there is an infinity of points of the set to the right of it or there is not. 
Hence the two classes into which all points are to be assorted are suggested, and 
the application of the axiom offers no difficulty. 


EXERCISES 


1. In a manner analogous to the proof of Theorem 2, show that 
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2. Given an infinite series S = uy + Ug + ug +--+. Construct the suite 
Sr = ty, S2 = uy + Ue, Og = Ur + Ug + Us, +++, SoS U HU tee + i teg 
where S; is the sum of the first i terms. Show that Theorem 8 gives: The neces- 
sary and sufficient condition that the series S converge is that it is possible to find 
an n so large that {S,+4, — S,/| shall be less than an assigned e for all values of p. 
It is to be understood that a series converges when the suite of S’s approaches a limit, 
and conversely. 


3. If in a series uj — ug + Ug — U4 +.. the terms approach the limit 0, are 
alternately positive and negative, and each term is less than the preceding, the 
series converges. Consider the suites S,, Sg, Ss, --- and Se, S4, Se, e+. 


4. Given three infinite suites of numbers 


Tl, T2, ttg Bng ttet Yl, Y2, tts Ung tess Ziy Fa, ts Any 
of which the first never decreases, the second never increases, and the terms of the 
third lie between corresponding terms of the first two, Zn SS % 2S Yn. Show that 
the suite of z’s has a point of condensation at or between the limits approached by 
the 2’s and by the y’s; and that if lim x = lim y = J, then the z’s approach / as a 
limit. i 
5. Restate the definitions and theorems on sets of points in arithmetic terms. 


6. Give the details of the proof of Theorem 4. Show that the proof as outlined 
gives the least point of condensation. How would the proof be worđed so as to give 
the greatest point of condensation? Show that if a set is limited above,it has an 
upper frontier but need not have a lower frontier. 


7. If a set of points is such that between any two there isa third, the set is said 
to be dense. Show that the rationals form a dense set ; also the irrationals. Show 
that any point of a dense set is a point of condensation for the set. 


8. Show that the rationals p/g where g < K do not form a dense set — in fact 
are a finite set in any limited interval. Hence in regarding any irrational as the 
limit of a set of rationals it is necessary that the denominators and also the numer- 
ators should become infinite. 


3. Dhow that 1I an iniinite set of pots lles in a limited region OF the plane, 
say tn the rectangle a = g Sb,e Sy Sd, there must be at least one point of 
condensation of the sot. Give the necessary definitions and apply the axiom 
of continuity successively to the abscissas and ordinates. 


23. Real functions of a real variable. Jf x be a variable which 
takes on a certain set of values of which the totality may be denoted 
by [x] and if y is a second variable the value of which is uniquely 
determined for cach x of the set [a], then y is said to be a function of 
w defined over the set [x]. The terms “ limited,” “ unlimited,” “ limited 
above,” “unlimited below,” --- are applied to a function if they are 
applicable to the set [y] of values of the function. Hence Theorem 4 
has the corollary : 

Tueorem 5. If a function is limited over the set [æ], it has an 
upper frontier M and a lower frontier m for that set. 

If the function takes on its upper frontier M, that is, if there is a 
value x, in the set [a] such that f(x) = M, the function has the abso- 
lute maximum M at x; and similarly with respect to the lower 
frontier. In any case, the difference M—m between the upper and 
lower frontiers is called the oscillation of the function for the set [a]. 
The set [x] is generally an interval. 


Consider some illustrations of functions and sets over which they are defined. 
The reciprocal 1/x is defined for all values of x save 0. In the neighborhood of 0 
the function is unlimited above for positive g's and unlimited below for negative z’s. 
It should be noted that the function is not limited in the interval 0 <2 =Æ a but is 
limited in the interval e = g = a where e is any assigned positive number. The 
function + vg is defined for all positive x’s including 0 and is limited below. It 
is not limited above for the totality of all positive numbers; but if K is assigned, 
the function is limited in the interval 0 =g = K. The factorial function g ! is de- 
fined only for positive integers, is limited below by the value 1, but is not limited 
above unless the set [x] is limited above. The function E (x) denoting the integer 
not greater than g or “the integral part of æ” is defined for all positive numbers 
-—for instance Æ (8) = E (ar) = 8. This function is not expressed, like the elemen- 
tary functions of calculus, as a *' formula ” ; it is defined by a definite law, however, 
and is just as much of a function as z? + 324-2 or 4 sin? 2g + logg. Indeed it 
should be noted that the elementary functions themselves are in the first instance 
defined by definite laws and that it is not until after they have been made the 
subject of considerable study and have been largely developed along analytic lines 
that they appear as formulas, The ideas of function and formula are essentially 
distinct and the latter is essentially secondary to the former. 

The definition of function as given above excludes the so-called multiple-valued 
functions such as Vg and sin-1g where to a given value of æ correspond more than 
ene value of the function. It is usual, however, in treating multiple-valued func- 
tions to resolve the functions into different parts or branches so that each branch 
is a single-valued function. Thus Vz is one branch and —-Vz the other branch 


of Vz; in fact when x is positive the symbol Vz is usually restricted to mean 
merely + Vz and thus becomes a single-valued symbol. One branch of sin-? g con- 
sists of the values between — 47 and +47, other branches give values between 
4m and $7 or — } r and — $ m, and so on. Hence the term “function” will be 
restricted in this chapter to the single-valued functions allowed by the definition, 


24. If x=a is any point of an interval over which f(x) is defined, 
the function f(a) is said to be continuous at the point s =a if 


lim f(x) = f(a), no matter how x = a. 


The function is said to be continuous in the interval if it is continuous 
at every point of the interval. If the function is not continuous at the 
point a, it is said to be discontinuous at a; and if it fails to be con. 
tinuous at any one point of an interval, it is said to be discontinuous 
in the interval. 

THEOREM 6. If any finite number of functions are continuous (at a 
point or over an interval), any rational expression formed of those 
functions is continuous (at the point or over the interval) provided no 
division by zero is called for. 

Turorem 7. If y= f(x) is continuous at x, and takes the value 
Yy, = f(x) and if z= (y) is a continuous function of y at y=y,, then 
z = [f(x)] will be a continuous function of a at x, 


In regard to the definition of continuity note that a function cannot be con- 
tinuous at a point unless it is defined at that point. Thus e—!/** is not continuous 
atx = 0 because division by 0 is impossible and the function is undefined. If, how- 
ever, the function be defined at 0 as f(0) = 0, the function becomes continuous at 
x= 0. In like manner the function 1/z is not continuous at the origin, and in this 
case it is impossible to assign to f(0) any value which will render the function 
continuous; the function becomes infinite at the origin and the very idea of be- 
coming infinite precludes the possibility of approach to a definite limit. Again, the 
function E(x) is in general continuous, but is discontinuous for integral values 
of x. When a function is discontinuous at x = a, the amount of the discontinuity is 
the limit of the oscillation M — m of the function in the interval a — ô <z <a +8 
surrounding the point a when ô approaches zero as its limit. The discontinuity 
of E (z) at each integral value of x is clearly 1; that of 1/x at the origin is infi- 
nite no matter what value is assigned to (0). 

In case the interval over which f(x) is defined has end points, say a = z £ b, 
the question of continuity at x = a must of course be decided by allowing x to 
approach a from the right-hand side only ; and similarly it is a question of left- 
handed approach to b. In general, if for any reason it is desired to restrict the 
approach of a variable to its limit to being one-sided, the notations x = at and 
æ = b~ respectively are used to denote approach through greater values (right- 
handed) and through lesser values (left-handed). It is not necessary to make this 
specification in the case of the ends of an interval: for it is understood that g 
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The proof of Theorem 6 is an immediate corollary application of Theorem 2. For 


lim RLS (x), (x) ---] = B {lim f(x), lim ¢ (x), ---] = Rf (lim 2), o (lima), «+ -], 
and the proof of Theorem 7 is equally simple. 


Tuvorem 8. If f(x) is continuous at «=a, then for any positive 
e which has been assigned, no matter how small, there may be found a 
number 8 such that | f(x) —f(«)|<e in the interval |x—a|<8, and 
hence in this interval the oscillation of f(a) is less than 2e. And 
conversely, if these conditions hold, the function is continuous. 


This theorem is in reality nothing but a restatement of the definition of conti- 
nuity combined with the definition of a limit. For ‘tlim f(z) =/f(a) when z= a, 
no matter how’’ means that the difference between f(z) and f(a) can be made as 
small as desired by taking x sufficiently near to a; and conversely. The reason 
for this restatement is that the present form is more amenable to analytic opera- 
tions. It also suggests the geoinetric picture which corre- 
sponds to the usual idea of continuity hi graphs. For the 
theorem states that if the two lines y = f(a) + e be drawn, 
the graph of the function remains between them for at least 
the short distance ô on each side of © =a; and as e may be 
assigned a value as sinall as desired, the graph cannot exhibit 
breaks. On the other hand it should be noted that the actual 
physical graph is not a curve but a band, a two-dimensional region of greater or 
less breadth, and that a function could be discontinuous at every point of an 
interval and yet lie entirely within the limits of any given physical graph. 

It is clear that 5, which has to be determined subsequently to e, is in general 
more and more restricted as e is taken smaller and that for different points it is 
more restricted as the graph rises more rapidly. Thus if f(x) = 1/z and e = 1/1000, 
6 can be nearly 1/10 if sọ = 100, but must be slightly less than 1/1000 if zọ = 1, and 
something less than 10-6 if v is 10-8. Indeed, ifv be allowed to approach zero, the 
value 6 for any assigned e also approaches zero; and although the function 
f(x) = 1/a is continuous in the interval 0< a1 and for any given go and ea 
number ô may be found such that |F (£) — f(t) |< e when |æ — zo] < 6, yet it is not 
possible to assign a number 6 which shall serve uniformly for all values of a. 





25. Tueorem 9. If a function f(x) is continuous in an interval 
«©3226 with end points, it is possible to find a 8 such that 
| f(@) —f(@0)|<¢ when [x —a|<8 for all points a; and the function 
is said to be uniformly continuous. 


The proof is conducted by the method of reductio ad absurdum. Suppose e 
ls assigned. Consider the suite of values 3, 4, 4,---+, or any other suite which 
approaches zero as a limit. Suppose that no one of these values will serve as a 3 
for all points of the interval. Then there must be at least one point for which } 
will not serve, at least one for which } will not serve, at least one for which } will 
uot serve, and so on indefinitely. This infinite set of points must have at least one 
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which 2-* will not serve as ô, no matter how large k. But now by hypothesis f(z) 
is continuous at C and hence a number ô can be found such that | f(z) — f(C)|<}e 
when |x — 2|< 28. The oscillation of f(x) in the whole interval 44 is less than e. 
Now if x be any point in the middle half of this interval, |zọ— C|<6; and if z 
satisfies the relation ja — zo| < ô, it must still lie in the interval 48 and the differ- 
ence | f(z) — f(t) |<, being surely not greater than the oscillation of fin the whole 
interval. Hence it is possible to surround C with an interval so small that the 
same ò will serve for any point of the interval. This contradicts the former con- 
clusion, and hence the hypothesis upon which that conclusion was based must have 
been false and it must have been possible to find a ô which would serve for all 
points of the interval. The reason why the proof would not apply to a function 
like 1/x defined in the interval 0 < æ £ 1 lacking an end point is precisely that 
the point of condensation C would be 0, and at 0 the function is not continuous 
and |f(%) — f(C)| < fe, |x — C] < 28 could not be satisfied. 


Tueorem 10. Ifa function is continuous in a region which includes 
its end points, the function is limited. 

THEOREM 11. Ifa function is continuous in an interval which includes 
its end points, the function takes on its upper frontier and has a maxi- 
mum M; similarly it has a minimum m. 


These are successive corollaries of Theorem 9. For let e be assigned and let ô 
be determined so as to serve uniformly for all points of the interval. Divide the 
interval b — a into n successive intervals of length 3 or less. Then in each such 
interval f cannot increase by more than e nor decrease by more than e. Hence f 
will be contained between the values f(a) + ne and f(a) — ne, and is limited. And 
f(x) has an upper and a lower frontier in the interval. Next consider the rational 
function 1/(M — f) of f. By Theorem 6 this is continuous in the interval unless 
the denominator vanishes, and if continuous it is limited. This, however, is impos- 
sible for the reason that, as M is a frontier of values of f, the difference M—/ 
may be made as small as desired. Hence 1/(M— f) is not continuous and there 
must be some value of æ for which f = M. 


TuroreM 12. If f(x) is continuous in the interval a S x= b with end 
points and if f(a) and f(b) have opposite signs, there is at least one 
point é æ < é< b, in the interval for which the function vanishes. 
And whether f(a) and f(b) have opposite signs or not, there is a point 
é a < é< b, such that f(é = p, where u is any value intermediate be- 
tween the maximum and minimum of f in the interval. 


For convenience suppose that f(a) < 0. Then in the neighborhood of œ = a the 
function will remain negative on account of its continuity ; and in the neighbor- 
hood of b it will remain positive. Let ẹ be the lower frontier of values of x which 
make f(x) positive. Suppose that f(t) were either positive or uegative. Then as 
J is continuous, an interval could be chosen surrounding ~ and so small that f re- 
mained positive or negative in that interval. In neither case could ¢ be the lower 
frontier of positive values Hence the contradiction, and f(g) must be zero. To 


prove the second part of the theorem, let c and d be the values of x which make 
f a minimum and maximum. Then the function f— » has opposite signs at ¢ and 
d, and must vanish at some point of the interval between c and d; and hence a 
fortiori at some point of the interval from a to b. 


EXERCISES 


1. Note that æ is a continuous function of æ, and that consequently it follows 
from Theorem 6 that any rational fraction P (x)/Q(x), where P and Q are poly- 
nomials in g, must be continuous for all g's except roots of Q(x) = 0. 


2. Graph the function æ — E (x) for s = 0 and show that it is continuous except 
for integral values of æ. Show that it is limited, has a minimum 0, an upper fron- 
tier 1, but no maximum, 


3. Suppose that f(x) is defined for an infinite set [x] of which x = a is a point 
of condensation (not necessarily itself a point of the set). Suppose 


Jim (4@)-f@)] =O or Fe’) — fF (e") |<, |2’ — a]< 5, |z” — al <3, 


when 2’ and x” regarded as independent variables approach a as a limit (passing 
only over values of the set [x], of course). Show that f(z) approaches a limit as 
aca. By considering the set of values of f(x), the method of Theorem 8 applies 
almost verbatim. Show that there is no essential change in the proof if it be 
assumed that a’ and z” become infinite, the set [x] being unlimited instead of 
having a point of condensation a. 


4, From the formula sin g < x and the formulas for sin u — sin v and cos u — Cos» 
show that Asin g and A cosg are numerically less than 2|Az]; hence infer that sin x 
and cosg are continuous functions of x for all values of z. 


5, What are the intervals of continuity for tan v and cscx? If e= 10-4, what 
are approximately the largest available values of 5 that will make | f(x) — f(a) | <€ 
when x, = 1°, 30°, 60°, 89° for each ? Use a four-place table. 


6. Let f(x) be defined in the interval from 0 to 1 as equal to 0 when {x is irra- 
tional and equal to 1/g when a is rational and expressed as a fraction p/g in lowest 
terms. Show that f is continuous for irrational values and discontinuous for 
rational values. Ex. 8, p. 89, will be of assistance in treating the irrational values. 


7. Note that in the definition of continuity a generalization may be introduced 
by allowing the set [x] over which f is defined to be any set each point of which 
is a point of condensation of the set, and that hence continuity over a dense set 
(Ex. 7 above), say the rationals or irrationals, may be defined. This is important 
because many functions are in the first instance defined only for rationals and are 
subsequently defined for irrationals by interpolation. Note that if a function is 
continuous over a dense set (say, the rationals), it does not follow that it is uni- 
formly continuous over the set. For the point of condensation C which was used 
in the proof of Theorem 9 may not be a point of the set (may be irrational), and 
the proof would fall through for the same reason that it would in the case of 1/2 
in the interval 0<2 = 1, namely, because it could not be affirmed that the function 
was continuous at C. Show that if a function is defined and is uniformly continu- 
ous over a dense set, the value f(x) will approach a limit when x approaches any 


function will remain continuous. Ex. 8 may be used to advantage. 


8. By factoring (z + Az)" — 2", show for integral values of n that when 
032 K, then A (2) <nK"~) Az for small Az’s and consequently æ” is uniformly 
continuous in the interval O0S2= K. If it be assumed that a" has been defined 
only for rational x's, it follows from Ex. 7 that the definition may be extended 
to all x's and that the resulting x” will be continuous. 


9. Suppose (a) that f(x) +f (y) =f (x + y) for any numbers z and y. Show that 
F(n) = nf (1) and nf(1/n) =f(1), and hence infer that f(z) = 2/(1) = Cz, where 
C =f (1), for all rational a's, From Ex. 7 it follows that if f(z) is continuous, 
J (x) = Cz for all z's. Consider (£) the function f(z) such that f(z) f(y) =>S(z +y) 
Show that it is Ces = at. 

10. Show by Theorem 12 that if y = f(x) is a continuous constantly increasing 
function in the interval a = z Æ b, then to each value of y corresponds a single value 
of x so that the function z= f—! (y) exists and is single-valued ; show also that 
it is continuous and constantly increasing, State the corresponding theorem if 
F(x) is constantly decreasing. The function f~ (y) is called the inverse function 
to f(x). 

11. Apply Ex. 10 to discuss y = V T, where n is integral, z is positive, and only 
positive roots are taken into consideration. 

12. In arithmetic it may readily be shown that the equations 

amg. = qm tn, (am) = qin, arb = (ab)*, 
are true when a and b are rational and positive and when m and n are any positive 
and negative integers or zero. (a) Can it be inferred that they hold when a 
and b are positive irrationals? (8) How about the extension of the fundamental 
inequalities 


z*>1, when >i, "<1, when 03¢<1 
to all rational values of n and the proof of the inequalities 
om> if m>n and #>1, ancar if m>n and O<zr<1. 


(y) Next consider æ as held constant and the exponent n as variable. Discuss the 
exponential function a” from this relation, and Exs. 10, 11, and other theorems that 
may seem necessary. Treat the logarithm as the inverse of the exponential. 


26. The derivative. If x =a is a point of an interval over which 

F(x) is defined and if the quotient 

Af _ Sath) fia) 

a } , h = Az, 
approaches a limit when h approaches zero, no matter how, the function 
Jx) is said to be differentiable at x =a and the value of the limit of 
the quotient is the derivative f'(a) of fat x =a. In the case of differ- 
entiability, the definition of a limit gives 


LEEDO pty or fath) fa) = Afa) +, C) 


where lim y = 0 when lim 4 = 0, no matter how. 


\f(a +h) — F(a) |S] S/(a) | + es, {hl <8. 


If the limit of the quotient exists when A + 0 through positive values only 
function has a right-hand derivative which may be denoted by J’ (a+) and sim 
for the left-hand derivative f’(a-), At the end points of an interval the deriy 
is always considered as one-handed ; but for interior points the right-hand and 
hand derivatives must be equa) if the function is to have a derivative (unquali 
The function is said to have an infinite derivative at a if the quotient becomes 
nite as k= 0; but if a is an interior point, the quotient must become posit 
infinite or negatively infinite for all manners of approach and not positively in 
for some and negatively infinite for others. Geometrically this allows a ve 
tangent with an inflection point, but not with a cusp asin Fig. 8, p. 8. If in 
derivatives are allowed, the function may have a derivative and yet be disce 
nous, as is suggested by any figure where f(a) is any value between lim f(z) 
x = a+ and lim f(z) when z= a~. 


Tiuz0remM 13. If a function takes on its maximum (or minimur 
an interior point of the interval of definition and if it is different 
at that point, the derivative is zero. 

Turorem 14. Rolles Theorem. If a function f(x) is continuous 
an interval a = # = b with end points and vanishes at the ends an 
a derivative at each interior point a < æ < b, there is some poi 
a < E< b, such that /"(é) = 0. 

THEOREM 15. Theorem of the Mean. Ifa function is continuous 
an interval a = a = b and has a derivative at each interior point, 
is some point é such that 


£O —f@ = f'(é) or Met halo) = f'(a+ 6h), 


b—a 
where 4 = b — a* and 6 is a proper fraction, 0 < 0 < 1. 


To prove the first theorem, note that if f(a) = M, the difference f (a + h}- 
rannot be positive for any value of hk and the quotient Af/h cannot be pi 
when #4 >0 and cannot be negative when <0. Hence the right-hand deri 
vannot be positive and the left-hand derivative cannot be negative. As thes 
must be equal if the function has a derivative, it follows that they must be 
and the derivative is zero. The second theorem is an immediate corollary. . 
the function is continuous it must have a maximum and a minimum (Theore 
both of which cannot be zero unless the function is always zero in the int 
Now if the function is identically zero, the derivative is identically zero at 
theorem is true; whereas if the function is not identically zero, either the max 
or minimum must be at an interior point, and at that point the derivative will v 


* That the theorem is true for any part of the interval from a to 8 if it is true: 
whole interval follows from the fact that the conditions, namely, that f be cont 
and that f” exist, hold for any part of the interval if they hold for the whole. 
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To prove the last theorem construct the auxiliary function 


y@=se)—fa—@- AA, pera- Ea. 

As y (a) = y (0) = 0, Rolle’s Theorem shows that there is some point for which 
W (é) = 0, and if this value be substituted in the expression for w’ (x) the solution 
for f” (£) gives the result demanded by the theorein. The proof, however, requires 
the use of the function y (x) and its derivative and is not complete until it is shown 
that y(x) really satisfies the conditions of Rolle’s Theorem, namely, is continuous 
in the interval aa =b and has a derivative for every point a<a2<b. The con- 
tinuity is a consequence of Theorem 6; that the derivative exists follows from the 
direct application of the definition combined with the assumption that the deriva- 
tive of f exists. 


27. TuzorEM 16. If a function has a derivative which is identically 
zero in the interval a = x = b, the function is constant; and if two 
functions have derivatives equal throughout the interval, the functions 
differ by a constant. 

Turorem 17. If f(x) is differentiable and becomes infinite when 
x = a, the derivative cannot remain finite as £ = a. 

TuroreM 18. If the derivative f'(x) of a function exists and is a 
continuous function of æ in the interval a = x = b, the quotient Af/h 
converges uniformly toward its limit f' (æ). 


These theorems are consequences of the Theorem of the Mean. For the first. 
Fath)—f(a)=hf'(at+ Oh) =0, if ABb—-a, or f(e +h)=f(a). 


Hence f(x) is constant. And in case of two functions f and ¢ with equal derivatives, 
the difference y (zt) = f(x) — ¢ (x) will have a derivative that is zero and the differ- 
ence will be constant. For the second, let x, be a fixed value near a and suppose that. 
in the interval from x, to a the derivative remained finite, say less than K. Then 


IF (£o + h) — F (Xo) | =| AS (£o + Oh) | SALE. 
Now let x, + A approach a and note that the left-hand term becomes infinite and 
the supposition that f’ remained finite is contradicted. For the third, note that f’, 
being continuous, must be uniformly continuous (Theorem 9), and hence that if e is 
given, a ò may be found such that 


MEF DA TO) _ peal sire + m-ra 


when |2]< 6 and for all z's in the interval ; and the theorem is proved. 
Concerning derivatives of higher order-no special remarks are necessary. Each 
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contribute to the term DiuD=+1~-*y in the formula for the (n + 1)st derivative of 
wv are the terms 


nin — 1). it?) hiy prti ame hemat EI iy pisi 
1.2... (i—1) i LQG 


in which the first factor is to be differentiated in the first and the second in the 
second. ‘The sum of the coefficients obtained by differentiating is 


BM ee T ed eee A 2) 
1:2. (i—1) 12.004 Li ? 


which is precisely the proper coefficient for the term DiuD» +1- ‘y in the expansion 
of the (n + 1)st derivative of uv by Leibniz’s Theorem. 

With regard to this rule and the other elementary rules of operation (4)-(7) of 
the previous chapter it should be remarked that a theorem as well as a rule is in- 
volved——thus: If two functions u and v are differentiable at x, then the product 
uv is differentiable at x, and the value of the derivative is u (x9) v’ (to) + w (Zp) v (Xp). 
And similar theorems arise in connection with the other rules. As a matter of fact 
the ordinary proof needs only to be gone over with care in order to convert it into 
a rigorous demonstration. But care does need to be exercised both in stating the 
theorem and in looking to the proof, For instance, the above theorem concerning 
a product is not true if infinite derivatives are allowed. For let u be — 1,0, or + 1 
according as x is negative, 0, or positive, and let v =a. Now v has always a deriva- 
tive which is 1 and u has always a derivative which is 0, + œ, or 0 according as x 
is negative, 0, or positive. The product uv is|x|, of which the derivative is — 1 for 
negative x's, + 1 for positive x's, and nonexistent for 0. Here the product has no 
derivative at 0, although each factor has a derivative, and it would be useless to have 
a formula for attempting to evaluate something that did not exist. 


EXERCISES 


1, Show that if at a point the derivative of a function exists and is positive, the 
function must be increasing at that point. 


2. Suppose that the derivatives f’(a) and f ’(b) exist and are not zero. Show 
that f(a) and f(b) are relative maxima or minima of f in the interval a = gx = b, and 
determine the precise criteria in terms of the signs of the derivatives f(a) and f’(b). 


3. Show that if a continuous function has a positive right-hand derivative at 
every point of the interval a = =Æ b, then f(b) is the maximum value of f. Simi- 
larly, if the right-hand derivative is negative, show that f(b) is the minimum of f, 


4. Apply the Theorem of the Mean to show that if f’(a) is continuous at a, then 
lim a) = P(e Ja F 


x 


(a), 


a, a” ha 


x and x” being regarded as independent. 


Se a Sy ie we Be ee me eo ee 
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which are called the second differences ; in like manner there are third differences 
AS =fla + Bh) — 8f(at+ 2h) + 8f(a + h) —Sf(a),--- 
and so on. Apply the Law of the Mean to all the differences and show that 
AFS = Wf (a + 6,4 + Oh) ASS = Wf (a+ Oh + Ooh + Osh), +++. 
Hence show that if the first n derivatives of f are continuous at a, then 


eT AS Anf 
“(a) = lim —-, (a) = lim -> ee (aa =i r 
PG) ine Pe) Sn ; f(a) an 
6. Cauchy's Theorem, If f(x) and ¢@(x) are continuous over e = x = b, have 
derivatives at each interior point, and if ’(z) does not vanish in the interval, 


FO-S@ FO o LCt- _ flata, 

p) — pla) p8) pla +h)— ola) g(a + Oh) 
Prove that this follows from the application of Rolle’s Theorem to the function 
FO)—-F(a), 
$ (b) — (a) 

7. One application of Ex, 6 is to the theory of indeterminate forms. Show that 

if f(a) = ¢ (a) = 0 and if f’(x)/¢’(@) approaches a limit when æ = a, then f(x)/¢ (x) 
will approach the same limit. 


8. Taylors Theorem. Note that the form f(b) = f(a) + (b — af’ (E) is one way 
of writing the Theorem of the Mean. By the application of Rolle’s Theorem to 


4 (æ) =F) — F(a) — [6 @) — o(@)] 


ye =f0)—S(e) — b- ar) — o — ap LOO — Oa Fe) 





(o—a)? 
show FO =F + O- aro + EZÉ, 
and to y(a) =/() — F(a) — 6- afe) LA pe Hea re (a) 
-SZ 70-ra- 0-47) 
0-a) n, O- aP sa 
- ST Qa men oa) 
Ft -a p, 
dor FO) =F1a) + 6- F(a) t EÉ 
O= A pa 9(q) C= ya 
ale oer TR 1) (a) + ~~~ f €). 


What are the restrictions that must be imposed on the function and its derivatives ? 


9. If a continuous function over a Sz = b has a right-hand derivative at each 
point of the interval which is zero, show that the function is constant. Apply Ex. 2 
to the functions f(z) + ¢(# — a) and f(z) — e(«— a) to show that the maximum 
difference between the functions is 2 e {b — a) and that f must therefore be constant. 


Ame SL fb) LUS a HULYO USE VOUYS ab SAVI POUL OL LAO MIGODVAl U mew mS Vy Mile 
derivative f'(x) must take on every value intermediate between any two of its values. 
To show this, take first the case where /’(a) and /’(b) have opposite signs and show, 
by the continuity of f and by Theorem 18 and Ex. 2, that f(é)=0. Next if 
f(a) <u <f (b) without any restrictions on f(a) and f'(b), consider the function 
f(a) — sx and its derivative /’(z)— u. Finally, prove the complete theorem. It 
should be noted that the continuity of f(x) is not assumed, nor is it proved; for 


there are functions which take every value intermediate between two given values 
and yet are not continuous, 


28. Summation and integration. Let f(x) be defined and limited 
over the interval a =æ =b and let M, m, and 0 = M—~mm be the 
upper frontier, lower fron- 
tier, and oscillation of f(a) 
~ in the interval. Let n— 1 
points of division be intro- 
duced in the interval divid- 
ing it into n consecutive 
intervals 8, 8, =, 8, of 
which the largest has the 
length A and let M;, m,, On 
and f(é,) be the upper and lower frontiers, the oscillation, and any 
value of the function in the interval 8, Then the inequalities 


will hola, and if these terms pe sin up i all n intervals, 


m(b—a) = Yims = SES MIS MO-—a) A) 


will also hold. Let s = 3m,8,, o = 37(€)8,, and S= 3M, From (4) 
it is clear that the difference S — s does not exceed 


(M — m) (b — a) = 0(6 — a), 
the product of the length of the interval by the oscillation in it. The 
values of the sums S, s, o will evidently depend on the number of parts 


into which the interval is divided and on the way in which it is divided 
into that number of parts. 


Turorem 19. If n' additional points of division be introduced into 
the interval, the sum S’ constructed for the n -+ n' — 1 points of division 





cannot be greater than S and cannot be less than S by more than 
n'OA. Similarly, s' cannot be less than s and cannot exceed s by more 
than ‘0A. 

THEOREM 20. There exists a lower frontier Z for all possible methods 
of constructing the sum S and an upper frontier / for s. 

Turorem 21. Darboux’s Theorem. When e is assigned it is possible 
to find a A so small that for all methods of division for which ẹ = A, 
the sums S and s shall differ from their frontier values L and ¿ by less 
than any preassigned e. 


To prove the first theorem note that although (A) is written for the whole inter- 
val from a to b and for the sums constructed on it, yet it applies equally to any 
part of the interval and to the sums constructed on that part. Hence if S; = M;ô; be 
the part of S due to the interval ô; and if S; be the part of S’ due to this interval 
after the introduction of some of the additional points into it, mð; = S; = S; = Mð: 
Hence S; is not greater than S; (and as this is true for each interval ða 8’ is not 
greater than S) and, moreover, S; — S; is not greater than O;3; and a fortiori not 
greater than OA. As there are only n’ new points, not more than w’ of the intervals 
5; can be affected, and hence the total decrease S — S’ in S cannot be more than 
n’OA. The treatment of s is analogous. 

Inasmuch as (A) shows that the sums § and s are limited, it follows from Theo- 
rem 4 that they possess the frontiers required in Theorem 20. To prove Theorem 21 
note first that as L is a frontier for all the sums S, there is some particular sum S$ 
which differs from L by as little as desired, say 4e. For this S let n be the number 
of divisions. Now consider S’ as any sum for which each 6; is less than A = $ e/n0. 
If the sum S” be constructed by adding the n points of division for S to the points 
of division for S’, 8” cannot be greater than S and hence cannot differ from L by 
so much as }e. Also 5” cannot be greater than S’ and cannot be less than S’ by 
more than nOA, which is }e. As S” differs from L by less than }e and & differs 
from S” by less than 4e, S’ cannot differ from L by more than e, which was to be 
proved. The treatment of s and J is analogous. 


29. If indices are introduced to indicate the interval for which the 
frontiers Z and 7 are calculated and if @ lies in the interval from a to b, 
then LE and /8 will be functions of 8. . 

THEOREM 22. The equations Z= Le+L? ,ax<e<b; Le =— Lf; 
L? =p(b—a), m = p = M, hold for L, and similar equations for 2. As 
functions of 8, LE and ¿£ are continuous, and if f(@) is continuous, 
they are differentiable and have the common derivative f(). 


To prove that Lè = LE + Lè, consider ¢ as one of the points of division of the 
interval from a to b. Then the sums S will satisfy Sg be = Si + se, and as the limit 
of a sum is the sum of the limits, the corresponding relation must hold for the 
frontier L. To show that LÌ =— L it is merely necessary to note that S} =— S£ 
because in passing from b to a the intervals ð must be taken with the sign opposite 
to that which they have when the direction is from a tob. From (A) it appears 


BR AA PER RAE ee a a a ee ens a eects me pe ee ee 
LAt4_— LB =L + Lt» — LE = LEY? = wh, jul < K, 
L8-4_ LB = LP-*— LẸ-* — LB_, =— Df a =— wh, |w |< E. 


Hence if e is assigned, a ô may be found, namely 3<e/K, so that | LẸ ** — LP|<e 
when 4 <ô and LE is therefore continuous. Finally consider the quotients 

psth_ LE L&-*— LE 

ae and m~i =’, 

h ğ — h $ 

where u is some number between the maximum and minimum of f (x) in the inter- 
val 8 = x= 8 + h and, if f is continuous, is some value f (¥) of f in that interval 
and where w = f(t’) is some value of f in the interval 8 — h&x =p. Now let 
h= 0, As the function f is continuous, lim f(t) = S (8) and lim f(¢’) = (8). Hence 
the right-hand and left-hand derivatives exist and are equal and the function LP 
has the derivative f(s). The treatment of | is analogous. 


TunorEM 23. For a given interval and function f, the quantities / 
and Z satisfy the relation 7 = L; and the necessary and sufficient con- 
dition that Z = Zis that there shall be some division of the interval 
which shall make 3% (M; — mi) è = 208; < «. 

If Lè = l}, the function f is said to be integrable over the interval 


from a to 6 and the integral f f(æ)dx is defined as the common value 


=1%. Thus the definite integral is defined. 
pees 24. If a function is integrable over an interval, it is inte- 
grable over any part of the interval and the equations 


[ro aot [re ae= | Fear 
f f (a) dx = — f FO, f or (b—a) 


£ 
hold; moreover, f f(& dx = F(p) is a continuous function of 8; and 
if f(x) is continuous, the derivative F' (8) will exist and be f(8). 


By (4A) the sums S and s constructed for the same division of the interval satisfy 
the relation S — 30. By Darboux’s Theorem the sums S and s will approach the 
values L and 1 when the divisions are indefinitely decreased. Hence L — 120. 
Now if L = l and a A be found so that when 6; < A the inequalities S~ L <}e and 
l—s<de hold, then S—s= 3 (M; — m,) 3; = 20,8; < :; and hence the condition 
20,6; < eis seen to be necessary. Conversely if there is any method of division such 
that 20,5;<e, then S— s <e and the lesser quantity Z — l must also be less than e. 
But if the difference between two constant quantities can be made less than e, 
where ¢ is arbitrarily assigned, the constant quantities are equal; and hence the 


condition is Seen to be also suiicient. io show that ii a unction 18 integrable over 
an interval, it is integrable over any part of the interval, it is merely necessary to 
show that if LÈ = l}, then LË = 18 where @ and £ are two points of the interval. 
Here the condition 20,3; <e applies; for if 20,6; can be made less than e for the 
whole interval, its value for any part of the interval, being less than for the whole, 
must be less than e. The rest of Theorem 24 is a corollary of Theorem 22. 


30. Tuzorem 25. A function is integrable over the interval a =a = b 
if it is continuous in that interval. 

Turorem 26. If the interval a=x2=6 over which j(a) is defined 
and limited contains only a finite number of points at which f is dis- 
continuous or if it contains an infinite number of points at which f is 
discontinuous but these points have only a finite number of points of 
condensation, the function is integrable. 

THEOREM 27. If f(x) is integrable over the interval a = gx = b, the 


b 
sum o = 3/(€,)8; will approach the limit i f(x)dx when the indi- 


vidual intervals 8; approach the limit zero, it being immaterial how 
they approach that limit or how the points & are selected in their 
respective intervals §,. 

Turorem 28. If f(x) is continuous in an interval a =g =b, then 


J (x) has an indefinite integral, namely f J(«) dx, in the interval. 


Theorem 25 may be reduced to Theorem 23. For as the function is continuous, 
it is possible to find a A so small that the oscillation of the function in any interval 
of length A shall be as small as desired (Theorem 9). Suppose A be chosen so that 
the oscillation is less than e/(b — a). Then 20,3; <e when 6;< A; and the function 
is integrable. To prove Theorem 26, take first the case of a finite number of discon- 
tinuities. Cut out the discontinuities surrounding each value of x at which f is dis- 
continuous by an interval of length 6. As the oscillation in each of these intervals 
is not greater than O, the contribution of these intervals to the sum 20,8; is not 
greater than Oné, where n is the number of the discontinuities. By taking 8 small 
enough this may be made as small as desired, say less than 4e. Now in each of the 
remaining parts of the interval a =x = b, the function f is continuous and hence 
integrable, and consequently the value of 20,6; for these portions may be made as 
small as desired, say $e. Thus the sum 20,8; for the whole interval can be made 
as small as desired and f(x) is integrable. When there are points of condensation 
they may be treated just as the isolated points of discontinuity were treated. After 
they have been surrounded by intervals, there will remain over only a finite num- 
ber of discontinuities. Further details will be left to the reader. 

For the proof of Theorem 27, appeal may be taken to the fundamental relation 
(A) which shows that s= s = 8. Now let the number of divisions increase indefi- 
nitely and each division become indefinitely small. As the function is integrable, 


b 
S and s approach the same limit f J (x) dx, and consequently e which is included 
a 


between them must approach that limit. Theorem 28 is a corollary of Theorem 24 


nition, the indefinite integral ie any function whose derivative is the integrand. 
x 

Hence f f(x)dx is an indefinite integral of f(x), and any other may be obtained 
a 

by adding to this an arbitrary constant (Theorem 16), Thus it is seen that the 


proof of the existence of the indefinite integral for any given continuous function 
ig made to depend on the theory of definite integrals. 


EXERCISES 
1. Rework some of the proofs in the text with J replacing L. 
2. Show that the L obtained from Cf (x), where C is a constant, is C times the L 
obtained from f. Also if u, v, w are all limited in the interval a = gx =b, the L for 
the combination u + v — w will be L(u) + L(v) — L (w), where L (u) denotes the L 


for u, etc. State and prove the corresponding theorems for definite integrals and 
hence the corresponding theorems for indefinite integrals. 


3. Show that 20,8; can be made less than an assigned e in the case of the func- 
tion of Ex. 6, p. 44. Note that l = 0, and hence infer that the function is integrable 
and the integral is zero. The proof may be made to depend on the fact that there 
are only a finite number of values of the function greater than any assigned value. 


4. State with care and prove the results of Exs. 3 and 5, p. 20, What restric- 
tion is to be placed on f(x) if /(¢) may replace u ? 

5. State with care and prove the results of Ex. 4, p. 29, and Ex. 13, p. 30. 

6. If a function is limited in the interval a =a =Æ b and never decreases, show 
that the function is integrable. This follows from the fact that 20; = O is finite. 


7. More generaliy, let f(z) be such a function that £O; remains less than some 
number K, no matter how the interval be divided. Show that f isintegrable. Such 
a function is called a function of limited variation (§ 127). 


8. Change of variable. ‘Let f(z) be continuous over a =x =b. Change the 
variable to z = $(f), where it is supposed that a = ¢(t,) and b= ¢(t,), and that 
¢ (t), p(t), and /[¢ (t)] are continuous in ¢ over ¢, =t = t, Show that 


b tg ; pt) _ t F 
f f(a) de = Í Tee (Ole at or f, “og DAE J. Flo (O1 p(t) dt. 


Do this by showing that the derivatives of the two sides of the last equation with 
respect to ¢ exist and are equal over 4 =t = t, that the two sides vanish when 
i = t, and are equal, and hence that they must be equal throughout the interval. 


9. Osgood’s Theorem. Let a; be a set of quantities which differ uniformly from 
F (èi) ô: by an amount tð; that is, suppose 


ay = f (&) i + iði, l where |ġ]<e and a= į =b. 
Prove that if f is integrable, the sum Za; approaches a limit when ô; = 0 and that 
b. 
the limit of the sum is f F(z) dz. 
a 


10. Apply Ex. 9 to the case Af = f'Au + țAr where f’ ia continuous to show 
directly that /(6) — f(a) = f f'(z) dx. Also by regarding Ax = ¢' (t) At + gAt, apply 
: a 
te Ex. 8 to prove the rule for change of variable. 


PART I. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS 


CHAPTER III 
TAYLOR’S FORMULA AND ALLIED TOPICS 


31. Taylor’s Formula. The object of Taylor’s Formula is to express 
the value of a function f(x) in terms of the values of the function and 
its derivatives at some one point x =a. Thus 


f@)=f@+e-of@+ PSU prt 


Such an expansion is necessarily true because the remainder R may be 
considered as defined by the equation; the real significance of the 
formula must therefore lie in the possibility of finding a simple ex- 
pression for R, and there are several. 

THEOREM. On the hypothesis that f(x) and its first n derivatives 
exist and are continuous over the interval a = v = b, the function may 
be expanded in that interval into a polynomial in æ —a, 


JE) =f (a) + (@— a) f'a) + Cae yma) Se 


(x — a@)"— 


+ Fo foO@) +R, (1) 


with the remainder R expressible in any one of the forms 
= (@ — a)" (n) pres h" (1 ne 6 ee in) 
— 1 i —=1 £ (n) 
se” f(a +h — tdt, (2) 


where h=avx—aanda<é<avoré=at+bh where 0< 6 <1. 


tive w(x) 18 merely 
b— «aj 
(a) =~ FASE goo ay + n= =| £0) Fe) — o- aS") 
es 0 = ah pent) (a) | ; 
(n — 2)! 
By Rolle’s Theorem y’(£) = 0. Hence if & be substituted above, the result is 
b — a)” -1 b — a)” 
FO =F) + O- aria + 0 t EZET paoa) 4 L= OM" poop, 
(n —1)! n! 
after striking out the factor — (b — $)” -1, multiplying by (b — a)”/n, and transposing 
J(8). The theorem is therefore proved with the first form of the remainder. This 
proof does not require the continuity of the nih derivative nor its existence at a and at b. 
The second form of the remainder may be found by applying Rolle’s Theorem to 


y=- o- aa e VI pov 2) P 
< (n—1)1! i 


where P is determined so that E = (b — a) P. Note that y(b)=0 and that by 
Taylor's Formula y (a) = 0. Now 


Gy So eS a = pong Om" gi 1) = 
yz) = Gal)! SM @+P or P= fm—) Gi since y(t) = 0. 
Hence if § be written £=a+ 60h where h=b—a, then b—¢=b—a—6h=(b—a)(1—9). 

= (ba) P= bg) OE? peng ey — 0 = OA = "=? en 
And R=(b—a)P=(b—a) Gai SME) = aD f™ (E). 


The second form of R is thus found. In this work as before, the result is proved 
for x = b, the end point of the interval a = vÆ b. But as the interval could be 


considered as terminating at any of its points, the proof clearly applies to any % 
in the interval. 


A second proof of Taylors Formula, and the easiest to remember, consists in 
integrating the nth derivative n times from a to x. The successive results are 


[i (x) dr =J"-1a) |= f@-v (x) — fia-1) (a). 


ff 7 @ae f o-a f fe- (a) de 
= f@—2) (x) — fe- (a) — (a —~ a) f(m-1) (a). 
f z f z fre (x) da® = f- (x2) — f- (a) — (£ — a) 0-2 (a) — ca (c= 4)" pn-10(a). 


iy 2 fr (2) dam = f(x) — F(a) — (2 — a) f’ (a) 
-Ez a) san = a sa-na). 
The formula is therefore proved with R in the form f es f J an da", To trans- 


form this to the ordinary form, the Law of the Mean may be applied ((65), §16). For 
r EEA n x x g — a)" 

m(z—a)< | F(x) dr < M (z — (æ — a)" fJ (n) n @-— a” 
(e—a)<f Fogd <Ma) m at cf fro ean <u tT, 


some intermediate value f(t) = u such that 
f ee f i f(x) dar = (@— 4)" f(t). 
a a ni 


This proof requires that the nth derivative be continuous and is less general. 
The third proof is obtained by applying successive integrations by parts to the 
h 


obvious identity f(a + h) — F (a) = a f'(a + h— t)di to make the integrand contain 
0 


higher derivatives. 
h h h 
Fath — fla) =f fla +h idi= tfa t h— |. +f f (a +h — tdt 
= hf’(a) ae zef” (a +h— |. : + Efa Ef” la +h— t) di 





= hf’ a+ M pra a) peep faia) + fw Gayla ta Hat 


= 1)! 


This, however, is precisely Taylor's Formula with the third form of remainder. 


If the point a about which the function is expanded is «= 0, the 
expansion will take the form known as Maclaurin’s Formula: 


FQ) =f(0) + af") + PMO) + E en (0) +R, (8) 


= = fpa) = Cae (1~6)"-1f)(6x) = anh tn —1 £O)(@ —t) dt. 


32. Both Taylor’s Formula and its special case, Maclaurin’s, express 
a function as a polynomial in h=2—a, of which all the coefficients 
except the last are constants while the last is not constant but depends 
on À both explicitly and through tae unknown fraction @ which itself is 
a function of h. If, however, the nth derivative is continuous, the coeffi- 
cient f™(a+ 6h)/n! must remain finite, and if the form of the deriva- 
tive is known, it may be possible actually to assign limits between 
which f(a + 6h)/n! lies. This is of great importance in making 
approximate calculations as in Exs. 8 ff. below; for it sets a limit to 
the value of R for any value of n. 

THEOREM. There is only one possible expansion of a function into 
a polynomial in A =æ— a of which all the coefficients except the last 
are constant and the last finite; and hence if such an expansion is 
found in any manner, it must be Taylor’s (or Maclaurin’s). 


To prove this theorem consider two polynomials of the nth order 
Cy E Cih + Cyl? + +++ H Cnh + Cahe = Cy + Oh + Cok? +--+ + Cp —1h8-1 + Cp hr, 


which represent the same function and hence are equal for all values of h from 0 
to b—a, It follows that the coefficients must be equal. For let A approach 0. 


The terms contalning 4 will approach 0 and hence cy) and Co may be made as 
nearly equal as desired ; and as they are constants, they must be equal. Strike 
them out from the equation and divide by 2. The new equation must hold for all 
values of 2 from 0 to b — a with the possible exception of 0. Again let A = 0 and 
now it follows that c) = Cie And so on, with all the coefficients. The two devel- 
opments are seen to be identical, and hence identical with Taylor's. 

To illustrate the application of the theorem, fet it be required to find the expai- 
sion of tan x about 0 when the expansions of sìn æ and cosg about 0 are given. 


sing = g — part rty? + Px, cosg = 1— 4g? + gat + Qe, 


where P and Q remain finite in the neighborhood of z = 0. In the first placo note 
that tanw clearly has an expausion; for the function and its derivatives (which 


are combinations of tan a and sec x) are finite and continuous until œ approaches 4 w. 
By division, 


e+ fri + fy wb 
L— 4a? + pat + Qeo)a— bak + phy eet + Pal 


e—pab+ py whit Qa? 
ar — gy w+ (P— Qa" 
T? — $ tit Aw + g Qo 


Hence tan z = g + 42° + 25 + —— gx, where S is the remainder in the division 
COST 


and is an expression containing P, Q, and powers of a; it must remain finite if P 
and Q remain finite. The quotient S/cos x which 1s the coefficient of 27 therefore 
remains finite near « = 0, and the expression for tan g is the Maclaurin expansion 
up to terms of the sixth order, plus a remainder. 

In the case of functions compounded from simple functions of which the expan- 
sion is known, this method of obtaining the expansion by algebraic processes upon 
the known expansions treated as polynomials is generally shorter than to obtain 
the result by differentiation. The computation may be abridged by omitting the 
last terms and work such as follows the dotted line in the example above ; but if 
this is done, care must be exercised against carrying the algebraic operations too 
far or not far enough. In Ex. 5 below, the last terms should be put in and carried 


far enough to insure that the desired expansion has neither more nor fewer terms 
than the circumstances warrant. 


EXERCISES 
— 9\n—k 
1, Assume R = (b — at P; show R = EUT OTE pe gy, 
{m-lik 

2. Apply Ex. 5, p. 29, to compare the third form of remainder with the first. 
3. Obtain, by differentiation and substitution in (1), three nonvanishing terms: 

(a) sin~!z,a=0, (8) tanh gx, a = 0, (y) tang, a =} r, 

(5) cscs, a= 4m, (e) etine, a = 0, ({) logsinz, a= dr. 
4. Find the nth derivatives in the following cases and write the expansion: 


(a) sing, a = 0, (8) sins, a = $r, (y) œa = 0, 


Eaa aa e 4 pea. p aie ae ee ee -r 
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(a) sec a, (8) tanh z, (y) — V1 — 2, 
(8) æ sinz, (e) Dog (1 — 2}, (H + Veosh z, 
(n) ens, (0) log cos z, (1) log V1 + 2. 


The expansions needed in this work may be found by differentiation or taken 
from B. O. Peirce’s "t Tables.” In (y) and (¢) apply the binomial theorem of Ex 
4(¢). In (n) let y = sin x, expand ev, and substitute for y the expansion of sin x. 
In (4) let cosx = 1 — y. In all cases show that the coefficient of the term in qf 
really remains finite when x = 0, 


6. If fiat h) = co t+ ch + ch? +--+ 4 Crnih" + c,h", show that in 
h = Cr p24 Sons Cn-l yn a n 
J e+= eh + Bh +B pep n) +f cahndh 


the last term may really be put in the form Pi" +! with P finite. Apply Ex. 5, p. 29. 





7. Apply Ex. 6 to sin-lz = , etc., to find developments of 
emer Ts 
(a) sin —lz, (8) tan—! 2, (y) sinh“ g, 
I r x æ sing 
(3) log = (ce) fenm, () fae, 


In all these cases the results may be found if desired to n terms. 


8. Show that the remainder in the Maclaurin development of ex is less than 
aret/n!; and hence that the error introduced by disregarding the remainder in com- 
puting e is less than zet/n!. How many terms will suffice to compute e to four 
decimals? How many for eë and for e®1? 


9. Show that the error introduced by disregarding the remainder in comput- 
ing log (1+ x) is not greater than z"/n if x >0. How many terms are required for 
the computation of log 14 to four places? of log1.2? Compute the latter. 


10. The hypotenuse of a triangle is 20 and one angle is 31°. Find the sides by 
expanding sina and cosg about a = 4-7 as linear functions of æ — 47. Examine 
the term in (x — 4r)? to find a maximum value to the error introduced by 
neglecting it. 

11. Compute to 6 places: (a) e, (8) log 1.1, (y) sin 80, (8) cos 380’. During 
the computation one place more than the desired number should be carried along 
in the arithmetic work for safety. 


12. Show that the remainder for log (1+ 2) is less than a*/n(14 2)" if <0. 
Compute (a) log 0.9 to 5 places, (8) log 0.8 to 4 places. 


13. Show that the remainder for tan-)z is less than 2"/n where n may always 
be taken as odd. Compute to 4 places tan~ 4. 


14. The relation } m = tan-11 = 4 tan-1} — tan-1 4, enables }7 to be found 
easily from the series for tan-!%. Find 4r to 7 places (intermediate work carried 
to 8 places). 

15. Computation of logarithms. (a) If a = log 4p, b = log 34, ¢ = log $4, then 

log2 = 7a— 2b +4 Se, log3 = lla— 3b +4 50, log 5 = 164 — 4b +4 7c. 





and hence log 2, logs, logò may be found, Carry the Calculations OF a, 0, © LW 
10 places and deduce the logarithms of 2, 3, 5, 10, retalning only 8 places. Com- 
pare Peirce’s “ Tables,” p, 109. 


. 22" 
Boa is less than —_—__—. Com- 
— r 


n (1 — x)" 
pute log 2 corresponding to x = t to 4 places, a 1% to 5 places, log 13 to 6 places. 
P p- p- 1 6 rams 8a 
Y) Show lo Pa| 2 445 ee Pad). e+; (2-4) + Rent | 
n eg. Lpra 8\pta an—1\p+q : 
give an estimate of Ren4i, and compute to 10 figures log 3 and log 7 from ‘log 2 
and log 5 of Peirce’s ‘* Tables *? and from 


(£) Show that the error in the series for log 5 








74 
4 log 8 — 410g 2 — log 5 = log =, 4log 7 — 5 log 2 — log3 — 2log 5 = log 





Ti — 

16. Compute Ex. 7 (e) to 4 places for x = 1 and to 6 places for æ = 4. 

17. Compute sin~1 0.1 to seconds and sin-1} to minutes. 

18. Show that in the expansion of (1 + 2)* the remainder; as æ is > or <0, is 
R< ki(k—1) k~nt) n k. (k—1)- e (k—-n4+1) an 

1-2--0n 1-2-0 (1+ x)r—* 

Hence compute to 6 figures Vv 108, vV 98, V 28, V 250, 71000. 

19, Sometimes the remainder cannot be readily found but the terms of the 
expansion appear to be diminishing so rapidly that all after a certain point appear 


negligible. Thus use Peirce’s "Tables, Nos. 774-789, to compute to four places 
(estimated) the values of tan 6°, log cos 10°, csc 8°, sec 2°, 


> 2>k. 





or Ba! 


20. Find to within 1% the area under cos (z?) and sin (x?) from 0 to } r. 


21. A unit magnetic pole is placed at a distance L from the center of a magnet 
of pole strength M and length 21, where [/Z is small. Find the force on the-pole 


if (a) the pole is in the line of the magnet and if (8) it is in the perpendicular 
bisector. 


2 ha 
Ans. (a) ae cea) we about 2 G) » (8) = = “= (1—¢) with e about ; (5) : 


22. The formula for the distance of the horizon is D =V} h where D is the 
distance in miles and & is the altitude of the observer in feet. Prove the formula 


and show that the error is about 4% for heights up to a few miles. Take the radius 
of the earth as 3960 miles. 


23. Find an approximate formula for the dip of the horizon in minutes below 
the horizontal if & in feet is the height of the observer. 


24. If S is a circular arc and C its chord and c the chord of half the arc, prove 
S = 4 (8c — C) (1+) where e is about S*/7680 R* if R is the radius. 


25. If two quantities differ from each other by a small fraction e of their value, 


show that their geometric mean will differ from their arithmetic mean by about 
}e of its value. 


26. The algebraic method may be applied to finding expansions of some func- 
tions which become infinite. (Thus if the series for cos æ and sinæ be divided to 
find cot x, the initial term is 1/2 and becomes infinite at æ = 0 just as cota does. 


SMe at pee eae hehe WLY BANU AFA COLA bad et Ree Se ee em NU CMA EE ee UW Us Adee 
The function scots would, however, have a Maclaurin development and the 
expansion found for cot 2 is this development divided by x.) Find the develop- 
ments about æ = 0 to terms in x4 for 


(a) cotz, (B) cot? x, (Y) csc 2, (6) cse8 a, 
(e) cotx csc 2, (f) 1/(tan-! 2)?, (n) (sing — tanz)-! 

27. Obtain the expansions : 

(œ) log sing = log x — 4} 1? — yrhyrt + R, (8) logtangr= logg + 32? + ptt tee, 
(y) likewise for log versa. 

33. Indeterminate forms, infinitesimals, infinites. If two functions 
J (x) and $ (x) are defined for z = a and if ẹ (a) = 0, the quotient f/¢ is 
defined fora=a. Butif (a) = 0, the quotient //¢ is not defined for a. 
If in this case f and ¢ are defined and continuous in the neighborhood 
of a and f(a) #0, the quotient will become infinite as z+ a; whereas 
if f(a) = 0, the behavior of the quotient f/¢ is not immediately appar- 
ent but gives rise to the indeterminate form 0/0. In like manner if f 
and œ become infinite at a, the quotient f/¢ is not defined, as neither 
its numerator nor its denominator is defined; thus arises the indeter- 
minate form oo/oo. The question of determining or evaluating an 
indeterminate form is merely the question of finding out whether the 
quotient f/p approaches a limit (and if so, what limit) or becomes 
positively or negatively infinite when x approaches a. 

Turorem. L’ Hospitals Rule. If the functions f(z) and $(x), which 
give rise to the indeterminate form 0/0 or 0/o when z = a, are con- 
tinuous and differentiable in the interval a < x = b and if 6 can be 
taken so near to æ that ¢’(x) does not vanish in the interval and if the 
quotient f'/¢' of the derivatives approaches a limit or becomes posi- 
tively or negatively infinite as x = a, then the quotient f/ will ap- 
proach that limit or become positively or negatively infinite as the case 
may be. Hence an indeterminate form 0/0 or œ /æ may be replaced by 
the quotient of the derivatives of numerator and denominator. 


Case I. f(a) = ¢(a) = 0. The proof follows from Cauchy’s Formula, Ex. 6, p. 49. 
ra so-so rO, 
(z) ol)— pla) #4) 

Now if z = a, so must &, which lies between z and a. Hence if the quotient on the 
right approaches a limit or becomes positively or negatively infinite, the same is 
true of that on the left. The necessity of inserting the restrictions that f and @ 
shall be continuous and differentiable and that ¢’ shall not have a root indefinitely 
near to a is apparent from the fact that Cauchy’s Formula is proved only for func- 
tions that satisfy these conditions. If the derived form f’/¢’ should also be inde- 
terminate, the rule could again be applied and the quotient /”/¢” would replace 
J’/¢’ with the understanding that proper restrictions were satisfied by F“, p’, and o”. 


For a<é<a. 





P(e) — FO) _ FO) L=LO/F@) _ FE) aca<b, 
6 (2)— et) m)l ate) rE z<<D, 

where the middle expression is merely a different way of writing the first. Now 
suppose that J (x)/¢ (2) approaches a limit when g = a. It must then be possible to 
take b so near to a that /’(E)/¢’(é) differs from that limit by as little as desired, no 
matter what value & may have between a and b. Now as f and œ become infinite 
when x = a, it is possible to take w so near to a that f(b)/f(e) and ¢(b)/¢ (x) are 
as near zero as desired. The second equation above then shows that f(x)/¢ (£). 
multiplied by a yuantity which differs from 1 by as little as desired, is equal to 
a quantity //(é)/@’(&) which differs from the limit of J’ (x)/¢’(x) as x = a by as little 
as desired. Hence //¢ must approach the same limit as /’/¢’. Similar reasoning 
would apply to the supposition that /’/¢’ became positively or negatively infinite, 
and the theorem is proved, It may be noted that, by Theorem 16 of § 27, the form 
f’/?’ is sure to be indeterminate. The advantage of being able to differentiate 
therefore lies wholly in the possibility that the new form be more amenable to 
algebraic transformation than the old. 

The other indeterminate forms 0- 0, 0°, 1°, œ, œ — œ may be reduced to the 
foregoing by various devices which may be indicated as follows: 


0 œ a ee e 

0o= >=, 0 = elg m logo — gto 26.) wo — ow loge -e = log—. 
1 1 e 
a 0 


The case where the variable becomes infinite instead of approaching a finite value 
ais ecvered in Ex. 1 below. The theory is therefore completed, 

Two methods which frequently may be used to shorten the work of evaluating 
an indeterminate form are the method of H-functions and the application of Taylors 
Formula. By definition an E-function for the point x = a is any continuous function 
which approaches a finite limit other than 0 when x = a. Suppose then that f(x) or 
¢(x) or both may be written as the products E jı and Ep. Then the method of 


treating indeterminate forms need be applied only to /,/¢, and the result multiplied 
hy lim #,/E,. For example, 


3 aè ne = 
li Sey = lim (e? + awe + a?) lim 8 = 3a? lim —— 2% 
x+asin (x — d) z+ z£asin (z — a) ztaSin (x — a) 
Again, suppose that in the form 0/0 both numerator and denominator may be de- 
veloped about x = a by Taylor’s Formula. The valuation is immediate. Thus 


tanx — sing (© +} + Prt) — (1—3 + Qe) 44 (P— Qa, 
wlog(1 +t) a (a — 422 + Rr?) ~ [= da + Re’ 
and now if x = 0, the limit is at once shown to be simply 4. 
When the functions become infinite at x = a, the conditions requisite for Taylor's 
Formula are not present and there isno Taylor expansion. Nevertheless an expan- 
sion may sometimes be obtained by the algebraic method (§ 82) and may frequently 


be used to advantage. To illustrate, let it be required to evaluate cot x — 1/z which 
is of the form oo — œ when g = 0. Here 


= 8a? 


cosg 1+42?4+ Prt 1L1—ia?+ Pret 1 1 
cote = —— = m a i M — Ut 4 
sing z — 423 + Qê z 1—3} + Qrt = (1 x + Set) 
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lim (cota — 5) = lim (5 — 5 + Se- =) = lim (— 52 +50) = 0. 
x0 vc} so 8 t/ 2«s0\ 3 

34. An infinitesimal is a variable which is ultimately to approach the 
limit zero; an infinite is a variable which ts to become either positively 
or negatively infinite. Thus the increments Ay and Az are finite quan- 
tities, but when they are to serve in the definition of a derivative they 
must ultimately approach zero and hence may be called infinitesimals. 
The form 0/0 represents the quotient of two infinitesimals ; * the form 
0 /oo, the quotient of two infinites; and 0-0, the product of an infin- 
itesimal by an infinite. If any infinitesimal « is chosen as the primary 
infinitesimal, a second infinitesimal £ is said to be of the same order as 
a if the limit of the quotient B/a exists and is not zero when a = 0; 
whereas if the quotient B/a becomes zero, B is said to be an infinites- 
imal of higher order than a, but of lower order if the quotient becomes 
infinite. If in particular the limit B/a” exists and is not zero when 
a=: 0, then 8 is said to be of the nth order relative to a. The deter- 
mination of the order of one infinitesimal relative to another is there- 
fore essentially a problem in indeterminate forms. Similar definitions 
may be given in regard to infinites. 

Tuxorem. If the quotient B/a of two infinitesimals approaches a 
limit or becomes infinite when «œ = 0, the quotient £'/a' of two infin- 
itesimals which differ respectively from 8 and «œ by infinitesimals of 
higher order will approach the same limit or become infinite. 

THEOREM. Duhamel’s Theorem If the sum 3a;=@,+4@,+---+4, 
of n positive infinitesimals approaches a limit when their number » 
becomes infinite, the sum Z8; = 8, + 8, +-:-+8,, where each 8; differs 
uniformly from the corresponding œ~; by an infinitesimal of higher 
order, will approach the same limit. 


As a’ — a is of higher order than a and pf’ — 8 of higher order than £, 


«~a B —R 


a’ B 
i =0, lim-~——=0 —=1 —=1+% 
lim , lim 3 or > +1, 5 + ¢ 





where y and ¢ are infinitesimals. Now a = a(1+ n) and p’ = 8(1+ §). Hence 
po _piltt g g 


a a 


a al+y7 


provided 8/a approaches a limit; whereas if 8/a becomes infinite, so will 6’/a’. 
In a more complex fraction such as (8 — y)/a it is not permissible to replace 8 


* It cannot be emphasized too strongly that in the symbol 0/0 the 0’s are merely sym- 
bolie for a mode of variation just as » is; they are not actual 0’s and some other nota- 
tion would be far preferable, likewise for 0: , 0°, etc. 


relative to x although tan æ and sin x are only of the first order. To replace 
and sin x by infinitesimals which differ from them by those of the second ord 
even of the third order would generally alter the limit of the ratio of tana — 
to zë when æ = 0. 


To prove Duhamel’s Theorem the 6’s may be written in the form 
B: = a(1+ n), i=1, 2, +--+, n, |n| <e, 
where the y’s are infinitesimals and where all the y’s simultaneously may be 
less than the assigned «e owing to the uniformity required in the theorem. T) 
|(By + Bg t+ + + Bn) — (a E hy tees + an) | = [mye + gt, + +++ + Man] < 


Hence the sum of the f’s may be made to differ from the sum of the a’s b 
than eZa, a quantity as small as desired, and as Bæ approaches a limit by hy 
esis, so ZS must approach the same limit. The theorem may clearly be exte 
to the case where the @’s are not all positive provided the sum 2| @;| of the 
lute values of the @’s approaches a limit. 


35. If y= f(x), the differential of y is defined as 
dy = f'(x) Ax, and hence dx =1.Az. 
From this definition of dy and dæ it appears that dy/dx = f'(a), v 
the quotient dy/dx is the quotient of two finite quantities of whic 


may be assigned at pleasure. This is true if æ is the indeper 
variable. If x and y are both expressed in terms of t, 


x == x(t), y =y (t), dx = Dæ dt, dy = Dy dt; 
ay Da 

and de Da Y by virtue of (4) 
From this appears the important theorem: The quotient dy/dx i 
derivative of y with respect to x no matter what the independent va 
may be. It is this theorem which really justifies writing the deriv 
as a fraction and treating the component differentials according t 
rules of ordinary fractions. For higher derivatives this is not < 
may be seen by reference to Ex. 10. 

As Ay and Ax are regarded as infinitesimals in defining the de 


tive, it is natural to regard dy and dæ as infinitesimals. The diffe 
Ay — dy may be put in the form 


— dy =| LEA) ASR) _ 
Ay ty =| Or Le —F@ |as, 


wherein it appears that, when Az + 0, the bracket approaches 
Hence arises the theorem: Jf x is the independent variable and 
and dy are regarded as infinitesimals, the difference Ay — dy is an 
itesimal of higher order than Ax. This has an application te 


then dx = ¢'(t)dt, and apparently 
b te 
J f(a)de = i flo) ]o'( at, 


where $(¢,)=a and ¢(t,) =b, so that ¢ ranges from ¢, to ¢, when zx 
ranges from a to b. 

But this substitution is too hasty ; for the dx written in the integrand 
is really Ax, which differs from dx by an infinitesimal of higher order 
when «x is not the independent variable. The true condition may be 
seen by comparing the two sums 


Sfea% DENDE) Ata  At=de, 

the limits of which are the two integrals above. Now as Az differs 
from dx = ¢'(t)dt by an infinitesimal of higher order, so f(x) Ax will 
differ from /[¢(¢)]¢'(¢t)dt by an infinitesimal of higher order, and 
with the proper assumptions as to continuity the difference will be uni- 
form. Hence if the infinitesimals f(a) Az be all positive, Duhamel’s 
Theorem may be applied to justify the formula for change of variable. 
To avoid the restriction to positive infinitesimals it is well to replace 
Duhamel’s Theorem by the new 

THEOREM. Osgood’s Theorem. Let a,, a, +++, @, be n infinitesimals 
and let «œ; differ uniformly by infinitesimals of higher order than Az 
from the elements /(a#,)Ax, of the integrand of a definite integral 

b 


a art a i 


J (#) dz, where f is continuous; then the sum Ze =a +e, +H e+e, 


approaches the value of the definite integral as a limit when the num- 
ber n becomes infinite. 


Let a; = f (x:) Axt: + f;Ax;, where |¢;| <e owing to the uniformity demanded. 


Then | ya Zren] =| > sda: |< eD Acs = e0 ~ a). 


But as f is continuous, the definite integral exists and one can make 


| reran- f tod Za- [rear] <eo—a+) 


It therefore appears that Za; may be made to differ from the integral by as little 
as desired, and Sa; must then approach the integral as a limit. Now if this theo- 
rem be applied to the case of the change of variable and if it be assumed that 
F[@(t)] and ¢(t) are continuous, the infinitesimals Az; and dz: = ¢’(t,)dt; will 
differ uniformly (compare Theorem 18 of § 27 and the above theorem on Ay — dy) 
by an infinitesimal of higher order, and so will the infinitesimals /(z,;) Ax; aud 
Fie (t:)] ¢’(t) dt. Hence the change of variable suggested by the hasty substitution 
is justified. 





<e, and hence 








1, Show that l’Hospital’s Rule applies to evaluating the indeterminate form 
Jf (2)/¢ (x) when x becomes infinite and both f and ¢ either become zero or infinite. 


2. Eveluute the following forms by differentiation. Examine the quotients 
for left-hand and for right-hand approach ; sketch the graphs in the neighborhood 
of the points. 





at — bX tang — 1 , 
i lim ———— ] ] 
(a) lim. 73 (8) B D Te (y) lim z logs, 
= 
(3) lim ge, (e) lim (cot gs, (x) lim x = 
g= 0 we) 


3. Evaluate the following forms io the method of expansions : 


(a) lim (5 — cot? 2)» (£) Ihn 


—— gta 
etang o) lim 1 ee 





neo D peoe— tang’ 
; , #sin (sin s) — sin? a — e73 — 2g 
ô) l hg — lim ————_— —__, lin 
(8) lim (cschx — cscx), (e) lim xe (x) lim = useing 
4, Evaluate by any method: 1 
. œ — et + 28ing — 4a tan © 
(a) -e s (6) lim m(t - 1 , 
8g — — sin~1} g2 a 
(y) lim x cos’ x — log ae) sin] x l (3) lim log (x $m), 
% #0 x Sjn tang 


(e) lim [z (1 es zy- ex? log (1 + A]; 


5. Give definitions for order as applied to infinites, noting that higher order 
would mean becoming infinite to a greater degree just as it means becoming zero 
to a greater degree for infinitesimals. State and prove the theorem relative to quo- 
tients of infinites analogous to that given in the text for infinitesimals, State and 
prove an analogous theorem for the product of an infinitesimal and infinite. 


6. Note that if the quotient of two infinites has the limit 1, the difference of 
the infinites is an infinite of lower order. Apply this to the proof of the resolution 
in partial fractions of the quotient f (x)/F (x) of two polynomials in case the roota 
of the denominator are all real. For if F(x) = (x — a)*F, (a), the quotient is an 
infinite of order k in the neighborhood of æ = a; but the difference of the quotient 
and f (a)/(x — a)*F, (a) will be of lower integral order — and so on. 


7, Show that when z =+, the function e” is an infinite of higher order 
than s» no matter how large n. Hence show that if P(x) is any polynomial, 
lim P(e) e-* = 0 when t =+ œ. 
v= W 

8. Show that (log x)" when z is infinite is a weaker infinite than g” no matter 
how large m or how small n, supposed positive, may be. What is the graphical 
interpretation ? 

1 
9. If P is a polynomial, show that lim P()e æ = 0, Hence show that the 
x= 
1 


Maclaurin development of e “is f(x) =€ @ = 2 f(Gx) if f{0) is defined as 0. 
Tes 


as the independent variable. Show that diz = 0 for k> 1 if x is the independent 
variable. Show that the higher derivatives D2y, D3y,.--are not the quotients 


dy /dz?, d®y/dx,..-if æ and y are expressed in terms of a third variable, but that 
the relations are 


d?ydx — dady D8y = dx (dxd®y — dyd®z) — 3 da (dad®y — dyd?) 
aa oe ee ee ee ee 


D2y = re 
The fact that the quotient d*y/dx, n>1, is not the derivative when z and y are 
expressed parametrically militates against the usefulness of the higher differentials 
and emphasizes the advantage of working with derivatives. The notatiun dy/dx" 
is, however, used for the derivative. Nevertheless, as indicated in Exs. 16-19, 
higher differentials may be used if proper care is exercised. 


11. Compare the conception of higher differentials with the work of Ex. 5, p. 48. 


12. Show that in a circle the difference between an infinitesimal are and its 
chord is of the third order relative to either arc or chord. 


13. Show that if 8 is of the nth order with respect to a, and y is of the first 
order with respect to a, then 8 is of the nth order with respect to y. 


14. Show that the order of a product of infinitesimals is equal to the sum of the 
orders of the infinitesimals when all are referred to the same primary infinitesimal 
a. Infer that in a product each infinitesimal may be replaced by one which differs 
from it by an infinitesimal of higher order than it without affecting the order of the 
product. 


15. Let A and B be two points of a unit circle and let the angle A OB subtended 
at the center be the primary infinitesimal. Let the tangents at 4 and B meet at 
T, and OT cut the chord ABin M and the arc AB in O. Find the trigonometric 
expression for the infinitesimal difference TC — CM and determine its order: 


16. Compute d? (x sin z) = (2 cosg — g sing) dz? + (sin z + z cos x) d?æ by taking 
the differential of the differential. Thus find the second derivative of æ sina if x is 
the independent variable and the second derivative with respect to t if z = 1 +4 £. 


17, Compute the first, second, and third differentials, d’x 0. 
(a) x? cosa, (8) V1— «clog (1— 2), (y) xe? sin g. 


18. In Ex. 10 take y as the independent variable and hence express D2y, Dy 
in terms of D,x, Djx. Cf. Ex. 10, p. 14. 


19. Make the changes of variable in Exs. 8, 9, 12, p. 14, by the method of 
differentials, that is, by replacing the derivatives by the corresponding differentia. 
expressions where z is not assumed as independent variable and by replacing these 
differentials by their values in terms of the new variables where the higher differ- 
entials of the new independent variable are set equal to 0. 


20. Reconsider some of the exercises at the end of Chap. I, say, 17-19, 22, 28, 
27, from the point of view of Osgood’s Theorem instead of the Theorem of the Mean. 


21. Find the areas of the bounding surfaces of the solids of Ex, 11, p. 18. 


ALLU AUULULIYI Vibe 

(a) 2 circular wire of radius a and of mass M on a particle m at a distance r from 
the center of the wire along a perpendicular to its plane; Ans. kMmr (a? + 1? ee 

(8) a circular disk, ete., as in (a) ; Ans. 2kMma-2(1— r/ Vr? + a). 

(7) a semicircular wire on a particle at its center ; Ans. 2 kMm/ra. 

(5) a finite rod upon a particle not in the line of the rod. The answer should 
be expressed in terms of the angle the rod subtends at the particle. 

(e) two parallel equal rods, forming the opposite sides of a rectangle, on each 
other. 

23. Compare the method of derivatives (§ 7), the method of the Theorem of the 
Mean (§ 17), and the method of infinitesimals above as applied to obtaining the for- 
mulas for (a) area in polar codrdinates, (6) mass of a rod of variable density, (y) pres- 
gure on a vertical submerged bulkhead, (3) attraction of a rod on a particle. Obtain 
the results by each method and state which method seems preferable for each case. 

24, Is the substitution de = ¢’(t) dt in the indefinite integral f. f(x) dx to obtain 


the indefinite integral f Jip] (i) dt justifiable immediately ? 


36. Infinitesimal analysis. To work rapidly in the applications of 
calculus to problems in geometry and physics and to follow readily the . 
books written on those subjects, it is necessary to have some familiarity 
with working directly with infinitesimals. It is possible by making use 
of the Theorem of the Mean and allied theorems to retain in every ex- 
pression its complete exact value; but if that expression is an infini- 
tesimal which is ultimately to enter into a quotient or a limit of a sum, 
any infinitesimal which is of higher order than that which is ultimately 
kept will not influence the result and may be discarded at any stage of 
the work if the work may thereby be simplified. A few theorems 
worked through by the infinitesimal method will serve partly to show 
how the method is used and partly to establish results which may be 
of use in further work. The theorems which will be chosen are: 

1. The increment As and the differential dx of a variable differ by 
an infinitesimal of higher order than either. 

2. If a tangent is drawn to a curve, the perpendicular from the curve 
to the tangent is of higher order than the distance from the foot of the 
perpendicular to the point of tangency. 

3, An infinitesimal are differs from its chord by an infinitesimal of 
higher order relative to the arc. 

4, If one angle of a triangle, none of whose angles are infinitesimal, 
differs infinitesimally from a right angle and if 4 is the side opposite 
and if ẹ is another angle of the triangle, then the side opposite ¢ is 
h sin œ except for an infinitesimal of the second order and the adjacent 
side is 4 cos @ except for an infinitesimal of the first order. 


i and from the idea or tangency. For take the a-axis coincident with the tangent 
or parallel to it. Then the perpendicular is Ay and the distance from its foot to the 
point of tangency is Az. The quotient Ay/Ar approaches 0 as its limit because the 
tangent is horizontal; and the theorem is proved. The theorem would remain true 
if the perpendicular were replaced by a line making a constant angle with the tangent 
and the distance from the point of tangency to the foot of the perpendicular were re- 
placed by the distance to the foot of the oblique line. For if Z PMN = 6, 





PM _ PN escé coh esc 6 
TM TN—PNecoté TN « EN ao 
TN 7 IN 





and therefore when P approaches T with @ constant, PM/TM approaches zero and 
PM is of higher order than TM. 

The third theorem follows without difficulty from the assumption or theorem 
that the arc has a length intermediate between that of the chord and that of the 
sum of the two tangents at the ends of the chord. Let ĝ, and @, be the angles 
between the chord and the tangents. ‘Chen 


8— AB _AT+TB—AB_ AM(sec6, —1) + MB(secé@, — 1) 


so ae oye Dee ee Se 6 
AM4 MB“ AM} MB AM + MB (8) 


Now as AB approaches 0, both sec 8, —1 and secé,—1 approach 0 and their 
coefficients remain necessarily finite. Hence the difference between the are and 
the chord is an infinitesimal of higher order than the chord. As 


À: T 
the arc and chord are therefore of the same order, the difference 
is of higher order than the arc. This result enables one to replace 
the are by its chord and vice versa in discussing infinitesimals of 7 ` 


the first order, and for such purposes to consider an infinitesimal 
arc as straight. In discussing infinitesimals of the second order, this substitution 
would not be permissible except in view of the further theorem given below in 
§ 37, and even then the substitution will hold only as far as the lengths of arcs are 
concerned and not in regard to directions. 

For the fourth theorem let @ be the angle by which C departs from 90° and with 
the perpendicular BM as radius strike an arc cutting BC. Then by trigonometry 


AC=AM+MC=hcos¢ + BM tanð, B 
BC = hsing + BM (sec 6 — 1). 


Now tan ĝ is an infinitesimal of the first order with respect to 0; 
fox its Maclaurin development begins with 6. And sec — 1 
is an infinitesimal of the second order; for its development 
begins with a term in 62, The theorem is therefore proved. 
This theorem is frequently applied to infinitesimal triangles, 4 MO 
that is, triangles in which Å is to approach 0. 

37. As a further discussion of the third theorem it may be recalled that by defi- 
nition the length of the arc of a curve is the limit of the length of an inscribed 
polygon, namely, 


s = lim (V Az? + Ay? + VAT? + Ay? +++. + V Az? + Ay?). 
n= 
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24 Ay? — dr? — dy? 
Nie Wee pap Sever ase So eee 


Vac? + Ay? + Vda? + dy? 
_ (Aw — da) (Ax + de) + (Ay — dy) (Ay + dy) 
= VAr? + Ay? + Vda? + dy? 
ai VAr? + Ay? — Vide? + dy? _(At — de) Ax + dz 
VAr? + Ay? VAT? + Ay? VAr + Ay? + Vär? + dy? 
(Ay — dy) Ay + dy 


Vou? + Ay? VAT + ay? + Vax? + dy? 
But Avy — dz and Ay — dy are infinitesimals of higher order than Az and Ay. 
Hence the right-hand side must approach zero as its limit and hence VAT? + Ay? 


differs from Vdx? + dy? by an infinitesimal of higher order and may replace it in 
the sum 


s= lim J, Van? + Ay? = lim >) Vat 4 dy = [VIF yee. 
n= Q Xo 


n=O 
The length of the are measured from a fixed point to a variable point is a funo- 
tion of the upper limit and the differential of are is 
ds =d f| VIF yde = V1} yan = Vie? + a, 
xo 


To find the order of the difference between the arc and its chord let the origin 
be taken at the initial point and the z-axis tangent to the curve at that point. 
The expansion of the arc by Maclaurin’s Formula gives 


s(x) = 8(0) + x3’(0) + 42s” (0) + 41°83” (0x), 
where a(Q)=0, s =VIF h= "0 =] =0. 
V1+¥2lo 
Owing to the choice of axes, the expansion of the curve reduces to 
y =F (x) = y (0) + ey (0) + 4 °y” (0x) = f2” (02), 
and hence the chord of the curve is 





e(z) =V +4? = VI+ 42°[y” (O2)]? = 2 (1+ xP), 


where P is a complicated expression arising in the expansion of the radical by 
Maclaurin’s Formula. The difference 


s (x) — c (x) = [x + 4283 (02)] — [z (1 + 22P}] = zè (4 s (8x) — P). 
This is an infinitesimal of at least the third order relative to z. Now as both s(x) 
and ¢(x) are of the first order relative to z, it follows that the difference s(x) — c (2) 
must also be of the third order relative to either s(z) or e(z). Note that the proof 
assumes that y” is finite at the point considered. This result, which has been 
found analytically, follows more simply though perhaps less rigorously from the 


fact that sec 6, — 1 and sec 9, — 1 in (6) are infinitesimals of the second order with 
9, and by 


38. The theory of contact of plane curves mav be treated hy means 


y= FO) = gf Oa bob hp) + 5 a0) + 


y= 9 (2) = 59") a+ = ariga (0) + Sarg (0) Hoe 


1 

—1)! 
If these deeman agree up to but not including the term in g”, the 
difference between the ordinates of the curves is 


FE) -s= FAO gO FOO) g0), 


and is an infinitesimal of the nth order with respect to æ. The curves 
are then said to have contact of order n —1 at their point of tangency. 
In general when two curves are tangent, the derivatives f"'(0) and g''(0) 
are unequal and the curves have simple contact or contace of the first 
order. 

The problem may be stated differently. Let PM be a line which 
makes a constant angle 6 with the x-axis. Then, when P approaches 7, 
if LQ be regarded as straight, the proportion 


lim (PR : PQ) = lim (sin Z PRR : six. L PRQ) =sin 0:1 


shows that PR and PQ are of the same order. Clearly also the lines 
TM and TN are of the same order. Hence if 


PR 
lim ™Cpyy * % 0,0, then lim———— cup? 0, œ. Ak 
7 LA 


Hence if two curves have contact of the (n —1)st <—— 
order, the segment of a line intercepted between ie 

the two curves is of the nth order with respect to 

the distance from the point of tangency to its foot. It would also be 
of the nth order with respect to the perpendicular TF from the point 
of tangency to the line. 

In view of these results it is not necessary to assume that the two 
curves have a special relation to the axis. Let two curves y = f(x) and 
y = g (x) intersect when x = a, and assume that the tangents at that point 
are not parallel to the y-axis. Then 


Y= mt (Ca) a) +t GaO™ pon(ay C—O" poncay 


y= wt ea) g(@) tt FEO EE gna) + 
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nth order with respect to «—«a which is the perpendicular from the 
point of tangency to the ordinate, then the Taylor developments must 
agree up to but not including the terms in z”. This is the condition for 
contact of order n —1. 

As the difference between the ordinates is 


PO) — 9 @) = Ze OL LOO) — MOQ] + 


the difference will change sign or keep its sign when x passes through 
a according as n is odd or even, because for values sufficiently near to 
æ the higher terms may be neglected. Hence the curves will cross each 
other if the order of contact is even, but will not cross each other if the 
order of contact is odd. If the values of the ordinates are equated to find 
the points of intersection of the two curves, the result is 


0= le aL f(a) — ga] 


and shows that «=a is a root of multiplicity n. Hence it is said that 
two curves have in common as many coincident points as the order of 
their contact plus one. This fact is usually stated more graphically 
by saying that the curves have n consecutive points in common. It may 
be remarked that what Taylors development carried to n terms does, is 
to give a polynomial which has contact of order n —1 with the function 
that is developed by it. 


As a problem on contact consider the determination of the circle which shall 
have contact of the second order with a curve at a given point (a, yo). Let 


Y = Yo + (& — a) f(a) + 3 (2 — a)? f(a) +» 
be the development of the curve and let y’ = /’(a) = tanr be the slope. If the 
circle is to have contact with the curve, its center must be at some point of the 


normal, Then if R denotes the assumed radius, the equation of the circle may be 
written as 


(x — a)? + 2Rsin T (£ — a) + (y — Yo)? — 2 R cos 7 (y — yo) = 0, 


where it remains to determine R so that the development of the circle will coincide 
with that of the curve as far as written. Differentiate the equation of tbe circle. 


dy _ Resint + (x — a) (=) 
—_— = mI y —_ =) t = 7 
dz Roost — (y — y) dx} a, ve ane M0), 
dty _ [R cost — (y — Ya)]? + [R sin r + (£ — a)]? (3) _ 1 
dx? [E cost — (Y — Yo) ]? i dz*/4,4, R cos? T 
and v= yo+ (@— a) f'(a) + F(z — a)? > 


R cos r 
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is the development of the circle. The equation of the coefficients of (x — a)?, 


cee sedr 1+ [7a] 
ioa f(a), gives R= = 





This is the well known formula for the radius of curvature and shows that the cir- 
cle of curvature has contact of at least the second order with the curve. The circle 
is sometiines called the osculating circle instead of the circle of curvature. 


39. Three theorems, one in geometry and two in kinematics, will. 
now be proved to illustrate the direct application of the infinitesimal 
methods to such problems. The choice will be: 

1. The tangent to the ellipse is equally inclined to the focal radii 
drawn to the point of contact. 

2. The displacement of any rigid body in a plane may be regarded 
at any instant as a rotation through an infinitesimal angle about some 
point unless the body is moving parallel to itself. 

3. The motion of a rigid body in a plane may be regarded as ‘the 
rolling of one curve upon another. 


For the first problem consider a secant PP’ which may be converted into a 
tangent TT” by letting the two points approach until they coincide. Draw the 
focal radii to P and P’ and strike arcs with F and F” as 


centers. As F’YP + PF = F’P’ + PF=2 a, it follows a 
_that NP = MP’. Now consider the two triangles PP’M 
and P’PN nearly right-angled at M and N. The sides a 
PP’, PM, PN, P’M, P’N are all infinitesimals of the 
same order and of the same order as the angles at F and F 
F’. By proposition 4 of § 36 F 


MP’ = PP’ cos LPPM + e, NP = PP’ cos L P'PN + ep 


where e, and e, are infinitesimals relative to MP’ and NP or PP’. Therefore 


&; e 





lim [cos < PP’M — cos Z P’PN] = cos 4 TPF — cos 4 TPF’ = lin = 0, 


P 
and the two angles TPF” and T'PF are proved to be equal as desired. 

To prove the second theorem note first that if a body is rigid, Its position is com 
pletely determined when the position AB of any rectilinear segment of the body 
is known. Let the points A and B of the body be de- 
scribing curves AA’ and BB’ so that, in an infinitesimal 
interval of time, the line AB takes the neighboring posi- 
tion A’B’. Erect the perpendicular bisectors of the lines 
AA’and BB’ and let them intersect at O. Then the tri- 
angles AOB and A’OB’ have the three sides of the one 
equal to the three sides of the other and are equal, and 
the second may be obtained from the first by a mere rotation about O through the 





the normals to the ares 44’ and BB’ at A and B, and the point O will approach 
the intersection of those normals. 

The theorem may then be stated that: Al any instant of time the motion of a 
rigid body in u plane may be considered as a rotation through an infinitesimal angle 
about the intersection of the normals to the paths of any two of ils points at that in- 
stant; the amount of the rotation will be the distance ds that any point moves divided 
by the distance of that point from the instantaneous center of rotation; the angular 
velocity about the insiantaneous center will be this amount of rotation divided by the 
interval of time di, that is, it will be v/r, where v is the velocity of any point of the body 
and r is its distance from the instantaneous center of rotation. It is therefore seen 
that not only is the desired theorem proved, but numerons other details are found. 
As has been stated, the point about which the body is rotating at a given instant 
is called the instantaneous center for that instant. 

As time goes on, the position of the instantaneous center will generally change. 
If at each instant of time the position of the center is marked on the moving plane 
or body, there results a locus which is called the moving centrode or body cenirode; 
if at each instant the position of the center is also marked on a fixed plane over 
which the moving plane may be considered to glide, there results another locus which 
is called the fixed centrode or the space centrode. From these definitions it follows 
that at each instant of time the body centrode and the space centrode intersect at 
the instantaneous center for that instant. Consider a series of 
positions of the instantaneous center as P PiP P,P, marked 
in space and @_2Q-19Q,Q, marked in the body. At a given 
instant two of the points, say P and Q, coincide; an instant 
later the body will have moved so as to bring Q, into coin- 
cidence with P} ; at an earlier instant Q_1 was coincident with 
Pı. Now as the motion at the instant when P and Q are together is one of 
rotation through an infinitesimal angle about that point, the angle between PP, 
and QQ, is infinitesimal and the lengths PP, and QQ, are equal; for it is by the 
rotation about P and’ @Q that Q} is to be brought into coincidence with P,. Hence 
it follows 1° that the two centrodes are tangent and 2° that the distances PP, = QQ, 
which the point of contact moves along the two curves during an infinitesimal inter- 
val of time are the same, and this means that the two curves roll on one another 
without slipping — because the very idea of slipping implies that the point of con- 
tact of the two curves should move by different amounts along the two curves, 


the difference in the amounts being the amount of the slip. The third theorem 
is therefore proved. 





EXERCISES 


1. If a finite parallelogram is nearly rectangled, what is the order of infinites- 
imals neglected by taking the area as the product of the two sides? What if the 
figure were an isosceles trapezoid ? What if it were any rectilinear quadrilateral 
all of whose angles differ from right angles by infinitesimals of the same order ? 


2. On a sphere of radius r the area of the zone between the parallels of latitude 
A and A +d) is taken as 2arcosd-7rddA, the perimeter of the base times the slant 
height. Of what order relative to dd is the infinitesimal neglected? What if the 
perimeter of the middle latitude were taken so that 2 mr? cos (à + 4dA)dd were 
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volume of a hollow sphere of interior radius r and thickness dr? Whatif the mean 
radius were taken instead of the interior radius? Would any particular radius be 
best ? 


4. Discuss the length of a space curve y = f(x), z = g (z) analytically as the 
length of the plane curve was discussed in the text. 


5. Discuss proposition 2, p. 68, by Maclaurin’s Formula and in particular show 
that if the second derivative is continuous at the point of tangency, the infinites- 
imal in question is of the second order at least. How about the case of the tractrix 


ub a— Vat — x? 


+ Va? sanh x, 





and its tangent at the vertex =a? How about s(x) — c (x) of § 87? 


6. Show that if two curves have contact of order n —1, their derivatives will 
have contact of order n— 2. What is the order of contact of the kth derivatives 
k<n—1? 


7. State the conditions for maxima, minima, and points of inflection in the 
neighborhood of a point where f(a) is the first derivative that does not vanish. 


8. Determine the order of contact of these curves at their intersections: 


(a) V2 (a? + y? + 2) =8(e +y) (8) 72 = at cos2¢ (je tee 
5a? — 6 ay + 5y? = 8, y? = 4a (a — 1), r zè + y? = ay. 


9. Show that at points where the radius of curvature is a maximum or mini- 
mum the contact of the osculating circle with the curve must be of at least the 
third order and must always be of odd order. 


10. Let PN be a normal to a curve and P’N a neighboring normal. If O is the 
center of the osculating circle at P, show with the aid of Ex. 6 that ordinarily the 
perpendicular from O to P’N is of the second order relative to the arc PP’ and that 
the distance ON is of the first order. Hence interpret the statement: Consecutive 
normals to a curve meet at the center of the osculating circle. 


11. Does the osculating circle cross the curve at the point of osculation ? Will 
the osculating circles at neighboring points of the curve intersect in real points ? 


12. In the hyperbola the focal radii drawn to any point make equal angles with 
the tangent. Prove this and state and prove the corresponding theorem for the 
parabola. 


13. Given an infinitesimal arc AB cut at C by the perpendicular bisector of its 
chord AB, What is the order of the difference AC — BO? 


14. Of what order is the area of the segment included between an infinitesimal 
arc and its chord compared with the square on the chord ? 


15. Two sides AB, AC of a triangle are finite and differ infinitesimally ; the 
angle ĝ at A is an infinitesimal of the same order and the side BC is either recti- 
linear or curvilinear. What is the order of the neglected infinitesimal if the area 
is assumed as } -4B°O? What if the assumption is} 4B- 40-0? 





a straight line. Show that the tangent and normal to the cycloid pass through ti 
highest and lowest points of the rolling circle at each of its instantaneous position 


17. Show that the increment of arc As in the cycloid differs from 2 asin } ĝo 
by an infinitesimal of higher order and that the increment of area (between ty 
consecutive normals) differs from 8 a? sin? 3 dë by an infinitesimal of higher orde 
Hence show that the total length and area are 8a and 32a. Here a is the radi 
of the generating circle and @ js the angle subtended at the center by the lowe 
point and the fixed point which traces the cycloid. l 


-18, Show that the radius of curvature of the cycloid ts bisected at the lowe 
point of the generating circle and hence is 4a sin } 8. 


19. A triangle ABC is circumscribed about any oval curve. Show that ift 
side BC is bisected at the point of contact, the area of the triangle will be chang: 
by an infinitesimal of the second order when BC is replaced by a neighboring ta 
gent B'O’, but that if BC be not bisected, the change will be of the first orde 
Hence infer that the minimum ‘triangle circumscribed about an oval will have 
thiee sides bisected at the points of contact. 


20. If a string is wrapped about a circle of radius a and then unwound so th 
its end describes a curve, show that the length of the curve and the area betwe 
the curve, the circle, and the string are 


ð 8 
8 f 09%, A fa aeae, 
where @ is the angle that the unwinding string has turned through. 


21. Show that the motion in space of a rigid body one point of which is fix 
may be regarded as an instantaneous rotation about some axis through the giv 
point. To do this examine the displacements of a unit sphere surrounding the fix 
point as center. 


22. Suppose a fuid of variable density D(z) is flowing at a given instant throu 
a tube surrounding the z-axis, Let the velocity of the fluid be a function v(x) of 
Show that during the infinitesimal time t the diminution of the amount of | 
fluid which lies between z = a and z = a + h is 


S [v(a + h) D(a + h) öt — v (a) D (a) t), 


where S is the cross section of the tube. Hence show that D(z) v (s) = const. is 
condition that the flow of the fluid shall not change the density at any point. 


23. Consider the curve y = f(z) and three equally spaced ordinates at £ = a - 
x=a,2%=a+ 5. Inscribe a trapezoid by joining the ends of the ordinates 
r= d + ò and circumscribe a trapezoid by drawing the tangent at the end of 
ordinate at z = a and producing to meet the other ordinates. Show that 


So =28f(a), S=2 [ro + aro + a song |; 


§,=2 als (a) + z J”) + = rnc) | 
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are the areas of the circumscribed trapezoid, the curve, the inscribed trapezoid. 
Hence infer that to compute the area under the curve from the inscribed or cir- 
cumscribed trapezoids introduces a relative error of the order 37, but that to com- 
pute from the relation S = 4 (2 Sọ + S,) introduces an error of only the order of ôt. 


24. Let the interval from a to b be divided into an even number 2n of equal 
parts 5 and let the 2 n + 1 ordinates yo, Y4, **', Yen at the extremities of the inter- 
vals be drawn to the curve y = f(x). Inscribe trapezoids by joining the ends of 
every other ordinate beginning with Yọ, y,, and going to Y2». Circumscribe trape- 
zoids by drawing tangents at the ends of every other ordinate y,, ¥3,°+-,; Yen—1- 
Compute the area under the curve as 


b b—a 
S= f fade =F [AM + tet + Yen) 
+ 2Yo t+ Yt. + Yon) — Yo — Yan) + R 
by using the work of Ex. 23 and infer that the error R is less than (b— a) ôt FY) (€) /45. 
This method of computation is known as Simpson's Rule. It usually gives accu- 


racy sufficient for work to four or even five figures when ô = 0.1 and b — a = 1; for 
6x) usually is small. 


25. Compute these integrals by Simpson’s Rule. Take 2n = 10 equal intervals. 
Carry numerical work to six figures except where tables must be used to find f(x) : 





2 
(a) f Z = log 2 = 0.69315, (8) =s ix = 0.78538, 
ar, 
(v) f sin zdz = 1.00000, (è) fn logo zdz = 2 logio £ — M = 0.16776, 
log (1 + x) log (1 + 2) 
= 0. 10g (EF) ag = 0.82247. 
One Tg de = 0.27220, wf ot de 


The answers here given are the true values of the integrals to five places. 


26. Show that the quadrant of the ellipse x = asing, y = b cos¢ is 
1 
s= af VIT asing do =} ra | V4 (2 — e?) + 4 e cos mu du. 
0 0 


Compute to four figures by Simpson's Rule with six divisions the quadrants of 
the ellipses : 
(a) e=} V3, s= 12114, (B) e=} V2, s= 1.351a. 


27. Expand s in Ex. 26 into a series and discuss the remainder. 


s= 5 ral (ye-(4) $- (43) $- on 8 | 
2 2 2.4/ 38 \2.4-6/ 5 eree 2n—-1 ” 
1 Pee One) ET 


Ry < ee re See Ex. 18, p.60, and Peirce’s ‘**Tables,” p.62. 











pended between two points at the same level and at a distance / nearly equal to 
L, find the first approximation connecting L, l, and d, where d is the dip of the 
wire at its lowest point below the level of support. 


30. At its middle point the parabolic cable of a suspension bridge 1000 ft. long 
between the supports sags 60 ft. below the level of the ends. Find the length of 
the cable correct to inches. 


40. Some differential geometry. Suppose that between the incre- 
meuts of a set of variables all of which depend ona single variable ¢ 
there exists an equation which is true except for infinitesimals of higher 
order than At = dt, then the equation will be exactly true for the differ- 
entials of the variables. Thus if 


hu + gay + haz + lAt+---+e,+e,+---=0 


is an equation of the sort mentioned and if the coefficients are any func- 
sions of the variables and if e}, e,,--- are infinitesimals of higher order 
than dt, the limit of 


A 
Z+% at 8 TTE ++ t= 0 


; à 
is fot Ln +1=0, 
or fda + ie + ldt = 0; 


and the statement is proved. This result is very useful in writing 
down various differential formulas of geometry where the approximate 
relation between the increments is obvious and where the true relation 
between the differentials can therefore be found. 

For instance in the case of the differential of arc in rectangular coér- 
dinates, if the increment of arc is known to differ from its chord by an 


infinitesimal of higher order, the Pythagorean theorem shows that the 
equation 


AŻ = Ag? +Ay*? or As? = Aa? + Ay’+ Az? (T) 
is true except for infinitesimals of higher order; and hence 
d? =d + dy or dè = de -+ dyf + da (7') 


In the case of plane polar coérdinates, the triangle PP'N (see Fig.) 
has two curvilinear sides PP' and PN and is right- 
angled at N. The Pythagorean theorem may be 
applied to a curvilinear triangle, or the triangle may 
be replaced by the rectilinear triangle PP'N with 
the angle at N no longer a right angle but nearly so. In either way of 
looking at the figure, it is easily seen that the equation As? = Ar* + Ag? 
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which the figure suggests differs from a true equation by an infinitesi- 
mal of higher order; and hence the inference that in polar coördinates 
ds? = dr? + r°d¢’. 

The two most used systems of codrdinates 
other than rectangular in space are the polar 
or spherical and the cylindrical. In the first 
the distance r= OP from the pole or center, 
the longitude or meridional angle ¢, and the 
colatitude or polar angle @ are chosen as coör- 
dinates; in the second, ordinary polar codrdinates r= OM and ¢ in 
the xy-plane are combined with the ordinary rectangular z for distance 
from that plane. The formulas of transformation are 





z= r cos 0, r=Vety +e 

z 
y =r sin ĝ sin ¢, 0 = cos} Vata (8) 
æ = r sin 8 cos ¢, h = tan“, 


for polar coérdinates, and for cylindrical coördinates they are 
2-2, yo=rsingd, Z=rcosd, r =V + yY, b= tan=1%. (9) 


Formulas such as that 
for the differential of 
arc may be obtained for 
these new coördinates by 
mere transformation of 
(T') according to the rules 
for change of variable. 
In both these cases, 
however, the value of 
ds may be found readily 
by direct inspection of 
the figure. The small 
parallelepiped (figure 
for polar case) of which 
As is the diagonal has 
some of its edges and 
faces curved instead of 





ere, ye eee PY UR SS pti me A AO Gee ER ee TA ASES e, IO Ee em ee eg. T II aE 
or d? =d? +7" sin? bde +77°dF and ds’ = dr? +de? +de. (10) 


To make the proof complete, it would be necessary to show that noth- 
ing but infinitesimals of higher order have been neglected and it might 
actually be easier to transform Wda?+ dy’ + dz? rather than give a 
rigorous demonstration of this fact. Indeed the infinitesimal method is 
seldom used rigorously; its great use is to make the facts so clear to the 
rapid worker that he is willing to take the evidence and omit the proof. 

In the plane for rectangular coérdinates with rulings parallel to the 
y-axis and for polar codrdinates with rulings issuing from the pole the 
increments of area differ from 


dA=yde and dA=}r'dd (11) 
respectively by infinitesimals of higher order, and 
my pı 
A = f yde and A= if rd (11') 
To de 


are therefore the formulas for the area under a curve and between two 
ordinates, and for the area between the curve and two radii. If the plane 
is ruled by lines parallel to both axes or by lines issuing from the pole 
and by circles concentric with the pole, as is customary for double inte- 
gration (§§ 131, 134), the increments of area differ respectively by 
infinitesimals of higher order from 


dA = dedy and dA = rdrd¢, (12) 


and the formulas for the area in the two cases are 


A=lim $ AA = f f dA = fe dedy, (12') 
A=lim}a4= f dA = fran, 


where the double integrals are extended over the area desired. 

The elements of volume which are required for triple integration 
($$ 133, 134) over a volume in space may readily be written down for 
the three cases of rectangular, polar, and cylindrical coérdinates. In the 
first case space is supposed to be divided up by planes x=a, y =b, 
z = ¢ perpendicular to the axes and spaced at infinitesimal intervals; in 
the second case the division is made by the spheres r= a concentric 
with the pole, the planes ¢ = b through the polar axis, and the cones 
0=c of revolution about the polar axis; in the third case by the cylin- 
ders r= a, the planes ọġ =b, and the planes z=c. The infinitesimal 


aU = ALAYOe, QV =T SID Carapay, av = TAaragnaz (to) 


respectively by infinitesimals of higher order, and 


Í is fi dædydz, Í l 7 sin Odrddé, J T ff ravage (13') 


are the formulas for the volumes. 

41. The direction of a line in space is represented by the three angles 
which the line makes with the positive directions of the axes or by the 
cosines of those angles, the direction cosines of the line. From the defi- 
nition and figure it appears that 


dx: dy dz 
i= cosa=—-, m = 008 B= —, = CON y = (14) 


are the direction cosines of the tangent to the arc at the point; of the 
tangent and not of the chord for the reason 
that the increments are replaced by the differ- 
entials. Hence it is seen that for the direc- 
tion cosines of the tangent the proportion 


l:m:n=dæ:dy:dz —— (44 
holds. The equations of a space curve are 
x= f(t), y=9(t), z= h(t) 


in terms of a variable parameter ¢.* At the point (a, Yy 2%) where 
t= t the equations of the tangent lines would then be - 





eo a L = Ht = (15) 
0. 0. 
As the cosine of the angle @ between the two directions given by the 
direction cosines /, m, n and Z', m’, n' is 
cos 6 = Ul'+-mm'+nn', s0 U'+mm'+nn'=0 (16) 
is the condition for the perpendicularity of the lines. Now if (a, y, 2) 
lies in the plane normal to the curve at x, Yy Zy the lines determined 
by the ratios x —-a,:y—y,:%—z, and (dx), : (dy),: (dz), will be per- 
pendicular. Hence the equation of the normal plane is 


(w — x) (die), + (y ~ Y) (dy), + C ~ %,)(d2) = 0 
or Pte r) +9'(t)(y —y) HENE ~ 2) =0. (17) 


* For the sake of generality the parametric form in t is assumed; ina particular case a 
simplificution might be made by taking one of the variables as ¢ and one of the functions 
J’, 9’, Rœ would then be 1. Thus in Ex. 8 (e), y should be taken as ¢. 
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Pb) I) hi a) 
There is one particular tangent plane, called the osculating plune,which 
is of especial importance. Let 


£ — 2, = f'(t)r + $f" (t) T? -+ TCG) T, r=t— ty É S E<t, 
with similar expansions for y and #, be the Taylor developments of 


x, y, # about the point of tangency. When these are substituted in the 
Py of the plane, the result is 


ale (1+1) Te | 
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This expression is of course proportional to the distance from any point 
x, y, 2 of the curve to the tangent plane and is seen to be in general of 
the second order with respect to r or ds. It is, however, possible to 
choose for A that value which makes the first bracket vanish. The tan- 
gent plane thus selected has the property that the distance of the curve 
from it in the neighborhood of the point of tangency is of the third order 
and is called the osculating plane. The substitution of the value of à gives 


£= YY. Z= L—L, YY, #2 
S'E) P) A) (da), (dy) (dz),|=90 (18) 
PMG) E) M'E) (dx), (ay), (#2), 

or (dyd'z — dedy) (x — a) + (dede — dad’z) (y — y,) 

+ (dady — dya) (2 — z) = 0 


as the equation of the osculating plane. In case f"(t,) =g" (E) =A'"(t,) =0, 
this equation of the osculating plane vanishes identically and it is neces- 
sary to push the development further (Ex. 11). 

42. For the case of plane curves the curvature is defined as the rate 
at which the tangent turns compared with the description of arc, that 
is, as dd/ds if dd denotes the differential of the angle through which 
the tangent turns when the point of tangency advances along the curve 
by ds. The radius of curvature R is the reciprocal of the curvature, 
that is, it is ds/d@. Then 


" eit 
dg = dtn, chides ad eee Sa R= Ey » (19) 
v y 


=0 or 











Hence d? + dm? + dn? = 2 — 2 cos dẹ = (2 sin }d¢)’, 


2 TO 2 2 2 
a = a = ae = eine = lp m? n’? (19') 


where accents denote differentiation with respect to s. 

The torsion of a space curve is defined as the rate of turning of the 
osculating plane compared with the increase of arc (that is, dy/ds, where 
dy is the differential angle the normal to the osculating plane turns 
through), and may clearly be calculated by the same formula as the 
curvature provided the direction cosines L, M, N of the normal to the 
plane take the places of the direction cosines J, m, 2 of the tangent line. 
Hence the torsion is 


1 /dW\? dL? +dM?+dNn? 


and the radius of torsion R is defined as the reciprocal of the torsion, 
where from the equation of the osculating plane 


Se gs et oat Eh Re 
dyz — dzy dzd’a — dade dady — dyd’x 
se eee eee (20') 
Vsum of squares 


The actual computation of these quantities is somewhat tedious. 


The vectorial discussion of curvature and torsion (§ 77) gives a better insight 
into the principal directions connected with aspace curve. These are the direction 
of the tangent, that of the normal in the osculating plane and directed towards 
the concave side of the curve and called the principal normal, and that of the 
normal to the osculating plane drawn upon that side which makes the three direc- 
tions form a right-handed system and called the binormal. In the notations there 
given, combined with those above, 


r= xi + yi + zk, t= li + mj + nk, c= i t uj + vk, n = Li + Mj + Nk, 


where i, mų v are taken as the direction cosines of the principal normal. Now dt 
is parallel to c and dn is parallel to — c. Hence the results 
di_dm_dn_ ds dL _ adM_ dN ds 


`A & y R ™ A K v R @) 
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R 

dy l L du m M dy n N 
y — ae te, — = — —— ~=— — en 22 
Hence. ae eR is ROR a> r'a = 


Formulas (22) are known as Frenet’s Formulas; they are usually written with — R 
in the place of R becanse a left-handed system of axes is used and the torsion, being 
an odd function, changes its sign when all the axes are reversed. If accents denote 
differentiation by s, 














x y 2 x y z 
x” y” g” r” y” z” 
i 1 a” Ott g” 1 g” ttr g” 
above formulas, — = N Jee § usual formulas, ~ = — Peet eee ae tl (28) 
; , R apy pz R g py yaz” 
right-handed left-handed 


EXERCISES 


1. Show that in polar cobrdinates in the plane, the tangent of the inclination 
of the curve to the radius vector is rd¢/dr. 


2. Verify (10), (10) by direct transformation of codrdinates. 


3. Fill in the steps omitted in the text in regard to the proof of (10), (10’) by 
the method of infinitesimal analysis. 


4, A rhumb line on a sphere is a line which cuts all the meridians at a constant 
angle, say a. Show that for a rhumb line sin @d@¢ = tan ad and ds = r sec adé. 
Hence find the equation of the line, show that it coils pideiniely. around the 
poles of the sphere, and that its total length is wr sec a. 


5. Show that the surfaces represented by F(¢, 6) = 0 and F(r, 6) = Oin polar 
codrdinates in space are respectively cones and surfaces of revolution about the 
polar axis. What sort of surface would the equation F(r, ¢) = 0 represent ? 


6. Show accurately that the expression given for the differential of area in 
polar coérdinates in the plane and for the differentials of volume in polar and 
cylindrical codrdinates in space differ from the corresponding increments by in- 
finitesimals of higher order. 


‘dr d 
7. Show that ae es r sin ð = are the direction cosines of the tangent to a 


space curve relative to the sedi ETR and parallel of latitude. 
8. Find the tangent line and normal plane of these curves. 
(a) zyz = 1, y =g at (1, 1, 1), (8) z = cost, y=sint, z = kt, 
(v) 2ay = 2, 6a%z = 23, (8) x = t cost, y=tsint, z= kt, 
(e) y =r, 2 =1—y, ($) 3 + y? + a, 22H y242ar=0. 
9. Find the equation of the osculating plane in the examples of Ex. 8. Note 
that if z is the independent variable, the equation of the plane is 


(EEE) 29-(8)0—r0+ e-u 
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z = 0 as its osculating plane at the origin. Show that 

a= fO HEBO) VEP O)+e--, z= O+ 
will be the form of its Maclaurin development if t = 0 gives x = y = z = 0. 

11. If the 2d, 8d, ---, (n — 1)st derivatives of J, g, h vanish for t = tọ but not 
all the nth derivatives vanish, show that there is a plane from which the curve 
departs by an infinitesimal of the (n + 1)st order and with which it therefore 


has contact of order n. Such a plane is called a hyperosculating plane. Find its 
equation. 


12. At what points if any do the curves (8), (Y), (e), ({), Ex. 8 have hyperoscu- 
lating planes and what is the degree of contact in each case ? 


13. Show that the expression for the radius of curvature is 
L ypa yya A n Wi NOY + OP IKP t Foo 
R [2 + g”? + nryh 

where in the first case accents denote differentiation by s, in the second by t. 


14. Show that the radius of curvature of a space curve is the radius of curva- 
ture of its projection on the osculating plane at the point in question. 
15. From Frenet’s Formulas show that the successive derivatives of x are 
A Nv AR’ l R’ L 
gal rg” = a Oo = RR YK peace 
i R R R wm et RR 


where accents denote differentiation by s. Show that the results for y and z are 
the same except that m, u, M orn, », N take the places of l, 4, L. Hence infer 
that for the nth derivatives the results are 


a(n) = IP, +P, + LP,, yOoumP,+4P,+MP,, 20 =nP, +P, + NP, 
where P,, P,, P are rational functions of R and R and their derivatives by s. 


16. Apply the foregoing to the expansion of Ex. 10 to show that 


1 4 82? R 33 
"8 cdi ERA w Sein PEE I a Kesi 
Tarta ew Yap pE ep 


where R and R are the values at the origin where s = 0, l = p = N = 1, and the 
other six direction cosines m, n, A, », L, M vanish. Find s and write the expan- 
sion of the curve of Ex. 8 (y) in this form. 


17. Note that the distance of a point on the curve as expanded in Ex. 16 from 
the sphere through the origin and with center at the point (0, R, R’R) is 


Va? + (y — RY} + (z — RR)? — VR? + RAR? 
(£2 + y? — 2 Ry + 2? — 2 B’Rz) 


= z 
Va + (y— R} + (e — BR} + VR? + RARE 


and consequently is of the fourth order. The curve therefore has contact of the 
third order with this sphere. Can the equation of this sphere be derived by a 
limiting process like that of Ex, 18 as applied to the osculating plane ' 





consecutive points of the curve ; in fact it is easily shown that 
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19. Express the radius of torsion in terms of the derivatives of x, y, z byt 
(Ex. 10, p. 67). 


20. Find the direction, curvature, osculating plane, torsion, and osculating 
sphere (Ex. 17) of the conical helix æ = ¢ cost, y =tsint,z= kt at t= 27. 


21. Upon a plane diagram which shows As, Ax, Ay, exhibit the lines which 
represent ds, da, dy under the different hypotheses that æ, y, or s is the independ- 
ent variable, 


CHAPTER IV 
PARTIAL DIFFERENTIATION; EXPLICIT FUNCTIONS 


43. Functions of two or more variables. The definitions and theo- 
rems about functions of more than one independent variable are to a 
large extent similar to those given in Chap. II for functions of a single 
variable, and the changes and difficulties which occur are for the most 
part amply illustrated by the case of two variables. The work in the 
text will therefore be confined largely to this case and the generaliza- 
tions to functions involving more than two variables may be left as 
exercises. 

If the value of a variable z is uniquely determined when the values 
(x, y) of two variables are known, z is said to be a function z= f(z, y) 
of the two variables. The set of values [(«, y)] or of points P (a, y) of 
the zy-plane for which z is defined may be any set, but usually consists 
of all the points in a certain area or region of the plane bounded by 
a curve which may or may not belong to the region, just as the end 
points of an interval may or may not belong to it. Thus the function 
1/ V1 — x? — 3° is defined for all points within the circle «+ 7° =1, 
but not for points on the perimeter of the circle. For most purposes it 
is sufficient to think of the boundary of the region of definition as a 
polygon whose sides are straight lines or such curves as the geometric 
intuition naturally suggests. 

The first way of representing the function z = f(x, y) geometrically 
is by the surface z = f(a, y), just as y = f(x) was represented by a curve. 
This method is not available for u = f'(x, y, 2), a function of three vari- 
ables, or for functions of a greater number of variables; for space has 
only three dimensions. A second method of representing the function 
z= f(a, y) is by its contour lines in the æy-plane, that is, the curves 
f(e, y) = const. are plotted and to each curve is attached the value of 
the constant. This is the method employed on maps in marking heights 
above sea level or depths of the ocean below sea level. It is evident that 
these contour lines are nothing but the projections on the zy-plane 
of the curves in which the surface x = f(x, y) is cut by the planes 
z= const. This method is applicable to functions «u = f(a, y, z) of 
three variables. The contour surfaces u = const. which are thus obtained 
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are frequently called egwipotential surfaces. If the function 1s single 
valued, the contour lines or surfaces cannot intersect one another. 

The function z = f(x, y) is continuous for (a, b) when either of the 
following equivalent conditions is satisfied : 

1°. limfe, y =le, b) or lim fe, y) = f(lima, lin y), 
no matter how the variable point P(x, y) approaches (a, 6). 

2°. If for any assigned «<, a number 8 may be found so that 

\f(@, y) —f(@, dD] <e when |x—a|<3, jy —b]< 8. 

Geometrically this means that if a square with (a, b) as center and 
with sides of length 28 parallel to the axes be drawn, 
the portion of the surface z = f(x, y) above the Y 
square will lie between the two planes z= f (a, 0) +6 
Or if contour lines are used, no line f(a, y) = const. 
where the constant differs from f(a, b) by so much 
as e will cut into the square. It is clear that in place 
of a square surrounding (a, b) a circle of radius $ or any other figure 
which lay within the square might be used. 


fia, bte 





44. Continuity examined. From the definition of continuity just given and 
from the corresponding definition in § 24, it follows that if f(x, y) is a continuous 
function of æ and y for (a, b), then f(z, b) is a continuous function of æ for æ =a 
and f(a, y) is a continuous function of y for y =b. That is, if f is continuous in 
x and y jointly, it is continuous in v and y severally. It might be thought that 
conversely if f(z, b} is continuous for g =a and f(a, y) for y = b, f(x, y) would 
be continuous in (æ, y) for (a, b). That is, if f is continuous in x and y severally, 
it would be continuous in œ and y 
jointly. A simple example will show 
that this is not necessarily true. Con- 
sider the case 





2 2 
z= f(a, 9) =— tt m 
f(0, 0) =90 car 


and examine z for continuity at 
(0, 0). The functions f(z, 0)= 2, 
and f (0, y) =y are surely continuous 
in their respective variables. But the surface z = f (x, y) is a conical surface (except 
for the points of the z-axis other than the origin) and it is clear that P(x, y) may 
approach the origin in such a manner that z shall approach any desired value. 
Moreover, a glance at the contour lines shows that they all enter any circle or 
square. no matter how small. concentric with the origin. If P anvroaches the origin 
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Double limits. There often arise for consideration expressions like 


Ser). Ee] o 
where the limits exist whether æ first approaches its limit, and then y its limit, or 
vice versa, and where the question arises as to whether the two limits thus obtained 
are equal, that is, whether the order of taking the limits in the double limit may 
be interchanged. It is clear that if the function f(z, y) is continuous at (a, b), the 
limits approached by the two expressions will be equal; for the limit of f(z, y) is 
J (a, b) no matter how (x, y) approaches (a, b). If f is discontinuons at (a, b}, it 
may still happen that the order of the limits in the double limit may be inter- 
changed, as was true in the case above where the value in either order was zero; 
but this cannot be affirmed in general, and special considerations must be applied 
to each case when f is discontinuous. 

Varieties of regions.* For both pure mathematics and physics the classification 
of regions according to their connectivity is important. Consider a finite region R 
bounded by a curve which nowhere cuts itself. (For the present 


purposes it is not necessary to enter upon the subtleties of the 
meaning of “curve” (see §§ 127-128); ordinary intuition will p 
suffice.) It is clear that if any closed curve drawn in this region 


had an unlimited tendency to contract, it could draw together 


to a point and disappear. On the other hand, if R’ be a region 

like R except that a portion has been removed so that R’ is 
bounded by two curves one within the other, it is clear that R 
some closed curves, namely those which did not encircle the 
portion removed, could shrink away to a point, whereas other 
closed curves, namely those which encircled that portion, could 
at most shrink down into coincidence with the boundary of that 
portion. Again, if two portions are removed so as to give rise R” @ 
to the region R”, there are circuits around each of the portions 
which at most can only shrink down to the boundaries of those 
portions and circuits around both portions which can shrink down to the bounda- 
ries and a line joining them. A region like R, where any closed curve or circuit 
may be shrunk away to nothing is called a simply connected region ; whereas regions 
in which there are circuits which cannot be shrunk away to nothing are called 
multiply connected regions. 

A multiply connected region may be made simply connected by a simple device 
and convention. For suppose that in R’ a line were drawn connecting the two 
bounding curves and it were agreed that no curve or circuit drawn within R’ should 
cross this line. Then the entire region would be surrounded by a 
single boundary, part of which would be counted twice. The figure 
indicates the situation. In like manner if two lines were drawn in Gp 
R” connecting both interior boundaries to the exterior or connecting 
the two interior boundaries together and either of them to the outer 
boundary, the region would be rendered simply connected. The entire region 
would have a single boundary of which parts would be counted twice, and any 
circuit which did not cross the lines could be shrunk away to nothing. The lines 
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thus drawn in the region to make it simply connected are called cuts. There is 
need that the region be finite ; it might extend off indefinitely in some directi 
like the region between twq,parallel lines or between the sides of an angle, or l 
the entire half of the zy-plane for which y ts positive. In such cases the cuts n 
be drawn either to the boundary or off indefinitely in such a way as not to m 
the boundary. 

45. Multiple valued functions. If more than one value of z corresponds to 
pair of values (a, y), the function z is multiple valued, and there are some nc 
worthy differences between multiple valued functions of oue variable and of seve 
variables. It was stated (§ 23) that multiple 
valued functions were divided into branches Y Y 
each of which was single valued. There are 
two cases to consider when there is one vari- 
able, and they are illustrated in the figure. 
Either there is no value of x in the interval 
for which the different values of the function 
are equal and there is consequently a number 
D which gives the least value of the difference 
between any two branches, or there is a value of « for which different branc 
have the same value. Now in the first case, if x changes its value continuously ; 
if f(x) be constrained also to change continuously, there is no possibility of pas: 
from one branch of the function to another; but in the second case such chang 
possible for, when x passes through the value for which the branches have the si 
value, the function while constrained to change its value continuously may turr 
onto the other branch, although it need not do so. 

In the case of a function z = f(z, y) of two variables, it is not true that if 
values of the function nowhere become equal in or on the boundary of the reg 
over which the function is defined, then it is impossible to pass continuously f 
one branch to another, and if P(x, y) describes any 
continuous closed curve or circuit in the region, the 
value of f(x, y) changing continuously must return to 
its original value when P has completed the descrip- 
tion of the circuit. For suppose the function z be a 
helicoidal surface z = a tan~! (y/x), or rather the por- 
tion of that surface between two cylindrical surfaces 
concentric with the axis of the helicoid, as is the case 
of the surface of the screw of a jack, and the circuit 
be taken around the inner cylinder. The multiple num- 
bering of the contour lines indicates the fact that the 
function is multiple valued. Clearly, each time that a 
the circuit is described, the value of z is increased by the amount between the 
cessive branches or leaves of the surface (or decreased by that amount if the cil 
is described in the opposite direction). The region here dealt with is not siz 
connected and the circuit cannot be shrunk to nothing — which is the key to 
situation. 

Turorem. If the difference between the different values of a continuous | 
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point. 

Now owing to the continuity of f throughout the region, it is possible to find a 
number 6 so that | f(z, y) —f (2, y’)|<e when |z — 2’|<6 and |y — y’|<3 no matter 
what points of the region (x, y) and (z’, y) may be. Hence the values of f at any 
two points of a small region which lies within any circle of radius } ô cannot differ 
by so much as the amount D. If, then, the circuit is so small 
that it may be inclosed within such a circle, there is no possi- p 
bility of passing from one value of f to another when the circuit È 
is described and f must return to its initial value. Next let 
there be given any circuit such that the value of f starting from 
a given value f(x, y) returns to that value when the circuit has A 
been completely described. Suppose that a modification were 
introduced in the circuit by enlarging or diminishing the inclosed area by a sinall 
area lying wholly within a circle of radius 46. Consider the circuit ABCDEA and 
the modified circuit ABC’DEA. As these circuits coincide except for the arcs BCD 
and BCD, it is only necessary to show that f takes on the same value at D whether 
D is reached from B by the way of C or by the way of C’. But this is necessarily 
so for the reason that both arcs are within a circle of radius 4 6. 

Then the value of f must still return to its initial value f(z, y) 

when the modified circuit is described. Now to complete the 

proof of the theorem, it suffices to note that any circuit which 

can be shrunk to nothing can be made up by piecing together a 

number of small circuits as shown in the figure. Then as the 

change in f around any one of the small circuits is zero, the change must be zero 
around 2, 3, 4,--- adjacent circuits, and thus finally around the complete large 
circuit. 

Reducibility of circuits. If a circuit can be shrunk away to nothing, it is said to 
be reducible ; if it cannot, it is said to be irreducible. In a simply connected region 
all circuits are reducible ; in a multiply connected region there are an infinity of 
irreducible circuits. Two circuits are said to be equivalent or reducible to each 
other when either can be expanded or shrunk into the other. The change in the 
value of f on passing around two equivalent circuits from A to A ii 
is the same, provided the circuits are described in the same direc- J 
tion. For consider the figure and the equivalent circuits ACA 
and ACA described as indicated by the large arrows. It is clear 
that either may be modified little by little, as indicated in the AÁ 
proof above, until it has been changed into the other. Hence the 
change in the value of f around the two circuits is the same. Or, as another proof, 
it may be observed that the combined circuit 4CAC’A, where the second is 
described as indicated by the small arrows, may be regarded as a reducible circuit 
which touches itself at A. Then the change of f around the circuit is zero and f 
must lose as much on passing from A to A by OC’ as it gains in passing from A to 
A by C. Hence on passing from A to A by C’ in the direction of the large arrows 
the gain in f must be the same as on passing by C. 

It is now possible to see that any circuit ABC may be reduced to circuits around 
the portions cut out of the region combined with lines going te and from A and the 
boundaries. The figure shows this; for the circuit ABC’BADC’DA is clearly 


fon passing around the irreducible circuit BC’ B. One of the 
cases which arises most frequently in practice is that in 
which the successive branches of f(x, y) differ by a constant 
amount as in the case z = tan~? (y/z) where 27 is the differ- 
ence between successive values of z for the same values of the 
variables. If now a circuit such as ABC’BA be considered, where it is imagined 
that the origin lies within BO’B, it is clear that the values of z along AB anc 
along BA differ by 27, and whatever z gains on passing from ul to 
B will be lost on passing from B to A, although the values through 
which z changes will be different in the two cases by the amount 
2x. Hence the circuit ABC’BA gives the same changes for z as 
the simpler circuit BC’B. In other words the result is obtained 
that tf the different values of a multiple valued function for the same 
values of the variables differ by a constant independent of the values of 
the variables, any circuit may be reduced to circuits about the bound- 
aries of the portions removed; in this case the lines going from the point A to th 
boundaries and back may be discarded. 








EXERCISES 


1, Draw the contour lines and sketch the surfaces corresponding to 


tty zY 

pay? 3O 0=0o (Mes 20, 0)=0. 

Note that here and in the text only one of the contour lines passes through th 
origin although an infinite number have it as a frontier point between two part 


of the same contour line. Discuss the double limits lim lim z, lim lim z. 
x=0 y=0 y=0 20 
2. Draw the contour lines and sketch the surfaces corresponding to 
x + y? — 1 2 2 2 
(æ) z=—_—_—__, (8) z=%, (y) p tev), 
2y z Qu? + y? — i 

Examine particularly the behavior of the function in the neighborhood of th 
apparent points of intersection of different contour lines. Why apparent ? 


(a) Z2= 








3. State and prove for functions of two independent variables the generalize 
tions of Theorems 6-11 of Chap. II. Note that the theorem on uniformity is prove 


for two variables by the application of Ex, 9, p. 40, in almost the identical manne 
as for the case of one variable, 


4. Outline definitions and theorems for functions of three variables. In parti 
ular indicate the contour surfaces of the functions 


T+y+2z a + y? + 2 zy 
tyz’ (a= E+y+z2' ees 
and discuss the triple limits as z, y, 


(a) u= 


z in different orders approach the origin. 

l 5. Letz = P(a, Y)/Q (£, y), where P and 
tion of z and y. Show that if the curves 
all the contour lines of z will converge 


Q are polynomials, be a rational fun 
P = 0 and Q = 0 intersect in any point 
toward these points; and conversely sho 


that if two different contour lines of z apparently cut in some point, all the contour 
lines will converge toward that point, P and Q will there vanish, and z will be 
undefined, 


6. If Dis the minimu difference between different values of a multiple valued 
function, as in the text, and if the function returns to its initial value plus D’ = D 
when P deseribes a circuit, show that it will return to its initial value plus D’= D 
when P deseribes the new circuit formed by piecing on to the given cireuit a sinall 
region which lies within a circle of radius $ ô. 


7. Study the function z = tan-!(y/z), noting especially the relation between 
contour lines and the surface. To eliminate the origin at which the function is not 
defined draw a small circle about the point (0, 0) and observe that the region of 
the whole zy-plane outside this circle is not simply connected but may be made so 
by drawing a cut from the circumference off to an infinite distance. Study the 
variation of the function as P describes various circuits. 


8. Study the contour lines and the surfaces due to the functions 


1 — x 


(a) z = tan- ! ay, (8) z = tan~! ie’ (y) z = sin l (z — y). 





Cut out the points where the functions are not defined and follow the changes in 
the functions about such circuits as indicated in the figures of the text. How may 
the region of definitlon be made simply connected ? 


9. Consider the function z = tan~ 1 (P/Q) where P and Q are polynomials and 
where the curves P = 0 and Q = 0 intersect in n points (@,, b1), (az, b3), +++ (Am On) 
but are not tangent (the polynomials have common solutions which are not mul- 
tiple roots). Show that the value of the function will change by 2kr if (a, y) 
describes a circuit which includes & of the points. Illustrate by taking for P/Q 
the fractions in Ex. 2, 


10. Consider regions or volumes in space. Show that there are regions in which 
some circuits cannot be shrunk away to nothing; also regions in which all circuits 
may be shrunk away but not all closed surfaces. 


46. First partial derivatives. Let z= f(æ, y) be a single valued 
function, or one branch of a multiple valued function, defined for (a, b) 
and for all points in the neighborhood. If y be given the value b, 
then z becomes a function f(a, 0) of a alone, and if that function has a 
derivative for x = a, that derivative is called the partial derivative of 
z = f(x, y) with respect to x at (a, b). Similarly, if is held fast and 
equal to a and if f(a, y) has a derivative when y = b, that derivative is 
called the partial derivative of 2 with respect to-y at (a, b). To obtain 
these derivatives formally in the case of a given function f(a, y) it is 
merely necessary to differentiate the function by the ordinary rules, 
treating y as a constant when finding the derivative with respect to x 
and a as a constant for the derivative with respect to y. Notations are 
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derivatives are the limits of the quotients 


lim Loe th 8) = FC% 8) tim L2 +O SL Y | (2) 
hx0 h k=0 k 


provided those limits exist. The application of the Theorem of the 
Mean to the functions f(x, b) and f(a, y) gives 


Fath, b) — f(a, b)=hfi(a+ 6h, bd), 0< 4, <1, (3) 
f(a, b + k) — f(a, 0) = kf (a, b +0) 0<0, <1, 


under the proper but evident restrictions (see § 26). 


Two comments may be made. First, some writers denote the partial derivatives 
by the same symbols dz/dz and dz/dy as if z were a function of only one variable 
and were differentiated with respect to that variable; and if they desire especially 
to call attention to the other variables which are held constant, they affix them as 
subscripts as shown in the last symbol given (p. 93). This notation is particularly 
prevalent in thermodynamics. As a matter of fact, it would probably be impos- 
sible to devise a simple notation for partial derivatives which should be satisfac- 
tory for all purposes. The only safe rule to adopt is to use a notation which is 
sufficiently explicit for the purposes in hand, and at all times to pay careful atten- 
tion to what the derivative actually means in each case. Second, it should be noted 
that for points on the boundary of the region of definition of f(z, y) there may be 
merely right-hand or left-hand partial derivatives or perhaps none at all. For it 
is necessary that the lines y = b and «= @ cut into the region on one side or the 
other in the neighborhood of (a, 6) if there is to be a derivative even one-sided ; 
and at a corner of the boundary it may happen that neither of these lines cuts 
into the region. 


Tuzorem. If f(a, y) and its derivatives f and fý are continuous func- 
tions of (w, y) in the neighborhood of (a, b), the increment Af may be 
written in any of the three forms 


Af = f(a + h, b + k) — f(a, 0) 

=hfi(a + Oh, b) + hf, (a+ h, b + 6,4) (4) 

= fala + Oh, b + Ok) + kf (a + Oh, 6 + Ok) 

= hfi(a, b) + kf, (@, 0) + Gh + Gh, 
where the 6’s are proper fractions, the ¢’s infinitesimals. 

To prove the first form, add and subtract f(a + h, b); then 
Af=[Ff(a + h, d+) — F(a, 1+ [Fat h, b +k) — Slat h, )] 
= hfa (a + Oh, b) + kfy (a + h, b+ 0k) 

by the application of the Theorem of the Mean for functions of a single variable 
($$ 7, 26). The application may be made because the function is continuous and 


the indicated derivatives exist. Now if the derivatives are also continuous, they 
may be expressed as 


FGF Oh, D=K(a, D+, Nth b+ OH =S/ (a, +h 


Hence the third form follows froin the first. The second form, which is symmetric 
in the increments h, k, may be obtained by writing æ =a + th and y =b + tk. 
Then f(z, y) = (t). As f is continuous in (z, y), the function # is continuous in ¢ 
and its increment is 
Ab = f(a+t+ Ath, b4+¢+ Atk) —f(a+ th, b + tk). 

This may be regarded as the increment of f taken from the point (x, y) with At.’ 
and At. k as increments in g and y. Hence A® may be written as 

Ab = At- hf (a + th, b + tk) + At-kf/ (a + th, b+ tk) + GAt-h + fAt-k. 
Now if A® be divided by At and At be allowed to approach zero, it is seen that 


lim = hy (a + th, b + th) + kf, (a + th, b+ th) =. 


The Theorem of the Mean may now be applied to @ to give ẹ (1) — + (0) =1- # (0), 
and hence 
$(1)— (0) = f(a + h, b+ kb) — f(a, b) 
=Af = hfa (a + Oh, b + Ok) + kf (a+ Oh, b + Ok). 


47. The partial differentials of f may be defined as 





d f = fix, sothat dx = Aa, el =, 


5) 

if af i 
d f =f;^y, sothat dy= Ay, dy E 

where the indices x and y introduced in d, f and d,f indicate that æ and 

y respectively are alone allowed to vary in forming the corresponding 

partial differentials. The total diferential 


0 ð 
Uf = daf + dyf = de + E dy, (6) 


which is the sum of the partial differentials, may be defined as that 
sum; but it is better defined as that part of the increment 


af = E Aet E ay + Gaa t bay (7) 


which is obtained by neglecting the terms {Ax + {,Ay, which are of 
higher order than Ax and Ay. The total differential may therefore be 
computed by finding the partial derivatives, multiplying them respec- 
tively by dx and dy, and adding. 

The total differential of z = f(x, y) may be formed for (xy y,) as 


2— a= (2 Ae- z)+( z) 0- Yo)» (8) 


where the values x — x, and y — y are given to the independent differ- 
entials dx and dy, and df = dz is written as z — z, This, however, is 





Af —df which measures the distance from the plane to the surface 
along a parallel to the z-axis is of higher order than V Aa? + Ay’; for 


PE es eel <|t,)+/g| = 0. 
VAZ? + Ay? Ax? + Ar’ ; 2 











Hence the plane (8) will be defined as the tangent plane at (£y Yy %,) 
to the surface z = f(a, y). The normal to the plane is 


H—- 2 Yr-% 227 


E (9) 
e Ga 


which will be defined as the normal to the surface at (a) Yy 2%). The 
tangent plane will cut the planes y = y, and a =, in lines of which 
the slope is fZ, and f The surface will cut these planes in curves 
- which are tangent to the lines. 

In the figure, PQSR is a portion of the 
surface z = f(a, y) and PT'TT" is a cor- 
responding portion of its tangent plane 
at P(x, Yy 2) Now the various values 
may be read off, 

PP' = A, P'Q=A,S, 
P'T'/PP! = fi, PIT! _ = def, 
PP" = Ay, P"R=A,f, 
PUT PP" = Ji P"T!" 22 dfi 
P'T' 4+ P"T"= N'T, N'S=Af, 
N'T = df = d f + F. 

48. „If the variables æ and y are expressed as x = ẹ(ĉ and y = y(t) 
so that f(x, y) becomes a function of ¢, the derivative of f with respect 
to ¢ is found from the expression for the increment of f. 


Ar _ Ff Ax of Ay 
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The conclusion requires that x and y should have finite derivatives with 
respect to ¢. The differential of f as a function of ¢ is 


af of dx of dy g of 
af = a at = be ae + 3y ae «Ox 


and hence it appears that the differential has the same pi m as the total 
differential. This result will be generalized later. 


dx +p ay (11) 


wa “o de | 1 deer Jo Ty OA Ts Wh mm US Ea) “y =e DLL iUo \A<) 

df _ 3f dz , of dy 

ds T Be ds T by ds 
The derivative (13) is called the directional derivative of f in the direc- 
tion of the line. The partial derivatives /%, # are the particular direc- 
tional derivatives along the directions of the x-axis and y-axis. The 
directional derivative of f in any direction is the rate of increase of 
f along that direction; if « = f(a, y) be inter- 
preted as a surface, the directional derivative is 
the slope of the curve in which a plane through 
the line (12) and perpendicular to the ay-plane 
cuts the surface. If f(a, y) be represented by 
its contour lines, the derivative at a point 
(x, y) in any direction is the limit of the ratio 
Af/As = AC /ås of the increase of f, from one contour line to a neigh- 
boring one, to. the distance between the lines in that direction. It is 
therefore evident that the derivative along any contour line is zero and 
that the derivative along the normal to the contour line is greater than 
in any other direction because the element dn of the normal is less than 
ds in any other direction. In fact, apart from infinitesimals of higher 
order, 


and == fa cost + fy sinr. (13) 





Anoy “LoS coy Fav 
Ag OO Ae An OO Gs a OO (14) 


Hence it is seen that the derivative along any direction may be found 
by multiplying the derivative along the normal by the cosine of the angle 
between that direction and the normal. The derivative along the normal 
to a contour line is called the normal derivative of f and is, of course, 
a function of (a, y). 

49. Next suppose that « = f(a, y, 2,---) is a function of any number 
of variables. The reasoning of the foregoing paragraphs may be 
repeated without change except for the additional number of variables. 
The increment of f will take any of the forms 


Af=f(a+h, btk, e+, ---) —f(a, b, c, +++) 
=hf(a + Oh, b, e+») + kf la + h, b + 6h, ¢ ++) 
+ Uf(ath btk, e+ 6), --) +: 
SEEI FE ees ee E | 
= Afs tif t tee t EAH Eke 








2 3 3 
if = Baw + dyt Edt (16) 


and finally if x, y, 2, --- be functions of ¢, it follows that 
a 3f dx 3f dy , of dz 


a Mics E ed e 1 
~ da dt | dy dt | bz dt Cu 
and the differential of fas a function of ¢ is still (16). 
If the variables x, y, z, +- were expressed in terms of several new 


variables 7, s,-++, the function f would become a function of those vari- 
ables. To find the partial derivative of f with respect to one of those 
variables, say r, the remaining ones, s, ---, would be held constant and 
f would for the moment become a function of r alone, and so would g, 
Y, Z,- Hence (17) may be applied to obtain the partial derivatives 
af _ af ie Of by fe, 

Gr Oudér dy Or | Oz Or (18) 
FO Ey arte eto 

ôs Ox Os ` «(Oy Os Əz Os ae 


These are the formulas for change of variable analogous to (4) of § 2. 
If these equations be multiplied by Ar, As, --- and added, 


and 


Zant Last. aL art E as t tE U ard) 
= ba \ or ay \ðr 
or df = Za +Eay + U te 


for when 7, s, --- are the em variables, the parentheses above 
are dx, dy, dz, .-- and the expression on the left is df. 

THEOREM. The expression of the total differential of a function of 
L, Y, žy as df= fade + fidy + fad +--- is the same whether gz, y, 
z,--- are the independent variables or functions of other independent 
variables 7, s,---; it being assumed that all the derivatives which occur, 
whether of f by a, y, z, --- or of a, y, z, ++ by 7, s, +-+, are continuous 
functions. 

By the same reasoning or by virtue of this theorem the rules 

d(cu) = cdu, d(u+v—w) = du + dv — dw, 

d (uv) = udv + vdu, a(¥) E S z ud a9) 
of the differential calculus will apply to calculate the total differential 
of combinations or functions of several variables. If by this means, or 
any other, there is obtained an expression 


a, goo. ee ee (21) 


os ot 
For in the equation df= Rdr + Sds + Tdt +- -= fldr+ fids + fidt +---, 
the variables 7, s, ¢, ---, being independent, may be assigned increments 
absolutely at pleasure and if the particular choice dr=1, ds=dt=...=0, 
be made, it follows that R = ff; and so on. The single equation (20) is 
thus equivalent to the equations (21) in number equal to the number of 
the independent variables. 


As an example, consider the case of the function tan-!(y/z). By the rules (19) 








dtan-1¥ 20/2) _ 4/2 — yda/a _ zdy — yds 
1+ 14 (y/x)? 1+ (y/2)? a + y? 
ð y y ə y__ 
The — tan-1= =— ’ —tan-1= by (20)—(21). 
nen ae a z2 + y? oy Pam Fy y (20)-(21) 


If y and x were expressed as y = sinh rst and z = cosh rst, then 
1¥ _ zdy — ydx _ [stdr + rids + rsdt][cosh*rst — sinh?rst] 





dtan! = -< = 
x a? + y? cosh?rst + sinh?rst 
ðr  cosh2rst’ és cosh 2rst’ ôl cosh 2 rst 
EXERCISES 
1. Find the partial derivatives fy, Jy or f;, Jy, Jy of these functions : 
(a) ah (2? + y’), (8) e* cosy sinz, (y) £? + 8ayty%, 
Eezy : ; 5 
(6) ; = Ta (e) Fee’ (H log (sin z + sin?y + sin®z), 
1 zt pa atata, 

(7) sin z (8) oo (+) tanh v2 App 


2. Apply the definition (2) directly to the following to find the partial deriva- 
tives at the indicated points : 








(a) zagat (1, 1, (8) x? + Say + y® at (0, 0), and (y) at (1, 1), 
(3) = ; at (0, 0); also try differentiating and substituting (0, 0). 
3. Find the one derivatives and hence the total differential of : 
(2) so () wlogyz, (2) Va — a? — yP, 
(8) e-“siny, (e) e sinh zy, (g) log tan(x + Ty), 


8a Ea vod 
(+) tog (2 +414 ae, 





in) EY 





surfaces and find the equations of the plane and line for the indicated (Xp, Yo) : 


(a) the helicoid z = k tan-1(y/z), (1, 0), (1, — 1), (0, 1), 

(8) the paraboloid 4pz = (z? + y’), (0, p), (2p, 0), (P, — P), 

(y) the hemisphere z = Va? — r? — 7, (0, — 4a), (44, $a), (4 V3 a, 0), 
(3) the cubic zyz = 1, (1, 1, 1), (— 4, — 4, 4), (4, 4, 3). 


5. Find the derivative with respect to ¢ in these cases by (10): 
(a) faa? + y?, x = acost, y =bsint, (8) tanq f, y = cosh i x = sinh t, 
(y) sin- (x — y), x = 84, y = 48, (8) cos2ay, x = tan~? t, y = cot~1t, 


6. Find the dlrectional derivative in the direction indicated and obtain its 
numerical value at the points indicated : 


(a) xy, T = 45°, (1, 2), (8) sintzy, r = 60°, (V3, — 2). 


7. (a) Determine the maximum value of df/ds from (18) by regarding T as 
variable and applying the ordinary rules. Show that the direction that gives the 


maximum is 
fy af _ zy ary 
= -12y 
T= tan ria and then an (2 + 


(8) Show that the sum of the squares of the derivatives along any two perpen- 
dicular directions is the same and is the square of the normal derivative. 


8. Show that (Jy + y‘fj)/V1+ y? and (Fay — Fy) /V1 + y”? are the deriva- 


wes of f along the curve y = ¢ (x) and normal to the curve. 
9. If df/dn is defined by the work of Ex. 7 (a), prove (14) as a consequence. 


10. Apply the formulas for the change of variable to the following cases: 


á a af af alr: 
(a) r = Vz? + y?, $ = tan Find = ax’ By (=) j (a) 


x of ð of\? G) 
(8) x =r coso, y =rsing. Find 3 x, (2) + HEAK 
(y) c= 2r—-88s+7,y=—r+88s—9, Find wa dn + 2y if u = 2? — y?. 
gT = X cos æ — y’ sin a, of f af 
(è) o = x sina + y’ cosa. Pouw: (Z zy +(Z)= (2) + (75). 


(e) Prove e+e = 0 if f(u, y=f(e—y,y— 2). 


(¢) Let x = ax’ A by’ +02’, y= ae’ + Uy’ +2’, =ar + by’ +02’, where 
a, b,c, a’, bY, c, a”, b”, c” are the direction cosines of new rectangular axes with 
respect to the old. This transformation is called an orthogonal transformation. Show 


za) * (sy) * (is) = Ge) * Gr) + Ge) = (i) 
CRORE a) * Nay?) * Nee dn} | 

11. Define directional derivative in space; also normal derivative and estab- 
lish (14) for this case. Find the normal derivative of f = xyz at (1, 2, 8). 


12. Find the total differential and hence the partial derivatives in Exs. 1, 3, and 
(a) log (a? + y? tz), (B) v/a, (x) ayer", (8) xyz log tyz, 


ADP Sm Oe, eS WU aE 8 GS MALL S/F), EUG Upg Uy 
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codrdinates and f, g are any two functions. 


i 
13. If Y= Maes ed joy ee and 1 2f oP as r, ¢ are polar 


14. If p(z, y, z, t) is the pressure in a fluid, or p(a, y, z, t) is the density, depend- 
ing on the position in the fluid and on the time, and if u, v, w are the velocities of 
the particles of the fluid along the axes, 

Paul tuz, 2 and dp op 


op 
es = u — v— w 
dt ox oy dt Ox t ĉy i 


Explain the meaning of each derivative and prove the formula. 


p , op 
et de 


15. If z = zy, interpret z as the area of a rectangle and mark d,z, A,z, Az on the 
figure. Consider likewise u = gyz as the volume of a rectangular parallelepiped. 


16. Small errors. If f(x, y) be a quantity determined by measurements on g 
and y, the error in f due to small errors dz, dy in x and y may be estimated as 
df = fide + fydy and the relative error may be taken as df f= dlogf. Why 
is this ? 

(x) Suppose S = } absin C be the area of a triangle with a = 10, b = 20, C = 80°. 
Find the error and the relative error if a is subject to an error of 0.1. Ans. 0.5, 1%. 

(8) In (a) suppose C were liable to an error of 10 of arc. Ans. 0.27, 3%. 

(y) If a, b, C are liable to errors of 1%, the combined error in S may be 3.1%. 

(5) The radius r of a capillary tube is determined from 13.6 ar2l = w by find- 
ing the weight w of a column of mercury of length l. If w = 1 gram with an error 
of 10-8 gr. and 1=10 cm. with an error of 0.2 cm., determine the possible error 
and relative error in r. Ans. 1.05%, 5 x 10-4, mostly due to error in I. 

(e) The formula c? = a? + b? — 2abcosC is used to determine c where a = 20, 
b = 20, C = 60° with possible errors of 0.1 in a and band 30’ in C. Find the possible 
absolute and relative errors inc. Ans, 4, 14%. 

(¢) The possible percentage error of a product is the sum of the percentage 
errors of the factors, 

(n) The constant g of gravity is determined from g = 2 st—2 by observing a body 
fall. If sis set at 4 ft. and ¢ determined at about } sec., show that the error in g 
is almost wholly due to the error in t, that is, that s can be set very much more 
accurately than é can be determined, For example, find the error in t which would 
make the same error in g as an error of } inch in s. 

(8) The constant g is determined by gt? = wl with a pendulum of length ? and 
period ¢, Suppose ¢ is determined by taking the time [00 sec. of 100 beats of the 
pendulum with a stop watch that measures to $ sec. and that | may be measured 
as 100 cm. accurate to 4 millimeter. Discuss the errors in g. 


17. Let the codrdinate z of a particle be x = f (Q), q) and depend on two inde- 
devdent variables q}, g,. Show that the velocity and kinetic energy are 


ay + Ady 


v= Say dt 2 dt’ T =} m? = anif + 2 aaia + Ook, 


Show = =—, ¢=1, 2, and similarly for any number of variables q. 
ag: êq: 
18. The helix z = acost, y = asin i, z = at tan a cuts the sphere g? + y? + 24 = 
a? sec?¢ at sin- ? (sin ersin 8). 
19. Apply the Theorem of the Meau to prove that f(x, y, z) is a constant if 
Fsh = f; = 0 is true for all values of g, y, z. Compare Theorem 16 (§ 27) and 
make the statement accurate. 


2 2 
20. Transform lie (2) + (2) + (Z) to (æ) cylindrical and (8) polar 
dn òx oy 
codrdinates (§ 40). 


21, Find the angle of intersection of the helix x = 2cost, y = 2sini, z = l and 
the surface zyz = 1 at their first intersection, that is, with U<t< 4r. 


22. Let f, g, h be three functions of (x, y, z). In cylindrical codrdinates (§ 40) 
form the combinations F =f cose + g sin ġ, G =— fsing + gcosd, H =h. Trans- 
form ag 


oh og ag _ af 
wr o-o v-z 


to cylindrical coördinates aa express in terms of F, G, H in simplest form. 


23. Given the functions y* and (z¥)* and z0, Find the total differentials and 
hence obtain the derivatives of z” and (x*)* and zœ). 


50. Derivatives of higher order. If the first derivatives be again 
differentiated, there arise four derivatives Fko fy), fic Soy Of the second 
order, where the first subscript denotes the first differentiation. These 
may also be written 

„O _ OF ef OF 
fa= Oat? Tw Dydw’ Ja = dzõy T” = p 
where the derivative of ĝf/ôy with respect to æ is written @f/dxdy 
with the variables in the same order as required in D,D,f and opposite 
to the order of the subscripts in fye This matter of order is usually of 
no unpor tanes owing to the theorem: If the derivatives fo Jy have 
derivatives fr, fi, which are continuous in (a, y) in the neighborhood 
of any point (£y Y) the derivatives fr, and fy are equal, that is, 
Jey (Ey Y) = Jys (Ey Yo) 

The theorem may be proved by repeated application of the Theorem of the 
Mean, For 

[FS + hy Yo +k) S (Eo Vo EAJ- LF E + By Yo) —S (oy Yo) =[O Yo + k) — H(40)] 
=[P (Eo + hy Yq + k)— S (Hy + By Yo) I~ [Eo Yo +k) — S or Yo) J= Go + A) —¥(%p)] 
G ¢(y) stands for f(z + h, Y) — S (£o y) and y(x) for f(x, Ya + O —S (x, Yo) 

ow 
P (Yo +k) ~ $ (Va) = kp’ (Vo + Ok) = KL Fy (Gy + R, Vo + Ok) — Fy (Eos Yo + OK]; 
Y (Sq + A) — Y (2) = hy (£o + Hh) = ALA, (Eo + O'R, Yo +) — Fe (Gy + HK, Vo) 





single variable and then substituting. The results obtained are necessarily equal 
to each other; but each of these is in form for another application of the theorem. 
KL Fy (Eo + hy Yo + Ole) — FY (Eor Vo + 0k)] = khf ja (lq + th, Yo + Ok), 
WEF e (Eo + OR, Yo + R) — Sa (Eo + HA, Y] = Ify (Ly + O'h, Yo + nk). 
Hence Spey + thy Yo + Ok) = Say (to + O'h, Yo + wk). 
As the derivatives ape iG are supposed to exist and be continuous in the variables 


(z, y) at and in the neighborhood of (x, yy), the limit of each side of the equation 
exists as i = 0, k = 0 and the equation is true in the limit. Hence 
Jya (Zo: Yo) = Soy (£o Yo): 

The differentiation of the three derivatives Jie fi, = Joas Jy, Will give 
six derivatives of the third order. Consider Fy, and fie These may 
be written as (f;),, and (f) and are equal by the theorem just proved 
(provided the restrictions as to continuity and existence are satisfied). 
A similar conclusion holds for fp, and fpe; the number of distinct 
derivatives of the third order reduces from six to four, just as the 
number of the second order reduces from four to three. In like manner 
for derivatives of any order, the value of the derivative depends not on 
the order in which the individual differentiations with respect to x and 
y are performed, but only on the total number of differentiations with 
respect to each, and the result may be written with the differentiations 
collected as 





Dep f= e = fmt ete (22) 
p aroy Vamm 
Analogous results hold for functions of any number of variables. If 
several derivatives are to be found and added together, a symbolic 
form of writing is frequently advantageous. For example, 
f f 
DiD, Di + DISS gdyni T Df 
or (Dz + DYS = (Di + 2 DD, + DS = Sia + Say + Sir 
51. It is sometimes necessary to change the variable in higher deriv- 
atives, particularly in those of the second order. This is done by a 
repeated application of (18). Thus / would be found by differentiat- 
ing the first equation with respect to 7r, and f% by differentiating the 
first by s or the second by 7, and so on. Compare p. 12. The exercise 
below illustrates the method. It may be remarked that the use of higher 
differentials is often of advantage, although these differentials, like the 
higher differentials of functions of a single variable (Exs. 10, 16-19, 
p. 67), have the disadvantage that their form depends on what the 
independent variables are. This is also illustrated below. It should be 
particularly borne in mind that the great value of the first differential 





an?" ay? a ror rag? (r= vr +y, @ = tan™ (y /x). 
ov dv or , ova dv _ dv av a 
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by applying (18) directly with 2, y taking the place of r, s,--- and r, ¢ the place 
of z, Y, Z7, +++. These expressions may be reduced so that 
@ dy a æy wr y, 
ax r/m? +y Opa + y2 érr pr 
av ðv ðv ər æ õp 
Next — = — as te ee 
Gc? aude Oron ox ont op au öx 
-|57 voz, v —y , wa =]? 
T 
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The differentiations of x/r and — y/r? may be performed as indicated with respect to 
r, ġ, remembering that, as r, @ are independent, the derivative of r by gis0. Then 
a toy , y? Gv ty Pv au git av y? av 


aa Part or 8 Oroe reap riagi 

In like manner é*v/é@y? may be found, and the sum of the two derivatives reduces 

to the desired expression. This method is long and tedious though straightforward. 
It is considerably shorter to start with the expression in polar cobrdinates and 

transform by the same method to the one in rectangular codrdinates. Thus 


ôv ov ôt ðv Oy _ ov o 
or ax or oy or Tam 


3 / av ou 7 otu 
Z($ =) = Ben Sermo SPRE asin e)y + Z cosg + 2 sind 


oso + sing it Sy), 
ox ay 


ax? ace 
ðv vər OGu oY ov ov dv 
== A mnir S reos =- = 
ap au d6 OY sa eras f = n ay zi 
ea = (Ss in o ? eos 4) + (- E sin aye ? cos) a 
rag? \az? oyou ý axdy $ = $) 
i cos ġ oe sing. 
on oy 
ô / av 1 ey av ðw 
Then — -—— =f e 
(r z X r ag? (= t a 
vo ðw 124/ a 1 3v ðw la 1 ay 
or —_— — Z — į 7 — — — Z — -— — — — e. 93 
out oy? r =( =) 1 Go? ð? F ¥ Or i r2 ag? © 


The definitions diS = f7,ds*, didyf = fay Ady, dÈ = fy, dy? would naturally be 
given for partial differentials of the second order, each of which would vanish if f 
reduced to either of the independent variables æ, y or to any linear function of 
them. Thus the second differentials of the independent variables are zero. The 


Bf = aif = a(S da + a v)= az spot + ae dy + dey +Z ay; 


af — ef a oe ot of ry, 
but oe rar 
i la at a R andy ae os ú 
and ap = ae PR Ee -aay + SF ay? 4 ae + cy. (24) 


ox 


The last two terms vanish and the total differential reduces to tne first three terms 
if œ and y are the independent variables ; and in this case the second derivatives, 
Sem Fey Fyn are the coefticients of da?, 2dady, dy, which enables those derivatives 
to be found by an extension of the method of finding the first derivatives (§ 49). 
The method is particularly useful when all the second derivatives are needed. 

The problem of the change of variable may now be treated, Let 


2 2 2 
a a eae 


_ ov dr? Ov 
= 2 ard woe 2 2 qer 20 ge 
za UE as tE T ae Tap ti 
where z, y are the independent variables-and r, œ other variables dependent on | 


them — in this case, defined by the relations for polar codrdinates. Then 


dx = cos pdr — r sin ddd, dy = sin pdr + r cos gdo 
or dr = cos pdx + sin ody, rdo = — sin gddx + cos ody. (25) 
Then dir = (— sin Adz + cos ¢dy) do = rd¢d¢d = rd¢?, 
drdg + rdp = — (cos pdg + sin pdy) dd = — drd¢, 


where the differentials of dr and rd@ have been found subject to d?x = dy = 0. 
Hence d'r = rdo? and ræ = — 2drd@. These may be substituted in d% which 
becomes 

3w ( ay læ 


dw = a2 49/22 22 2 
aa t orap rpa) a(S Z) agt, 


Next the values of dr?, drdg, dọ? may be substituted from (25) and 


ay 2/60 læ 29 av\ sin?o 
d% = | — cos’g — -( — — =- 2 cos sin (3 r5) Jæ 
E ? “(om r Op ace: eg? = ðr) r? 





ov 1 ôv\ cos —sin?g 2v coso sin ‘| 
2| —— — = — | | ded 
i Ee eee ( r =) r ag? 7? POF 
ov . av 1 dv au dv\ cos oe 
pis oa (ene nel es dy?. 
+ É z sin?d + “(ae sa) cos @ sin ø + (Z +r =) a 


Thus finally the derivatives vys, Yp Yyy are the three brackets which are the 


coefficients of dx?, 2 dædy, dy®. The value of vys + vy is as found before. 


52. The condition fu =f, which subsists in accordance with the 


fundamental theorem of § 50 gives the condition that 


3 a 
Me, y)de + N(x, y)dy = $É de + $ dy = af 
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The second form, where the variables which are constant during th 
differentiation are explicitly indicated as subscripts, is more common it 
works on thermodynamics. It will be proved later that conversely i 
this relation (26) holds, the expression Mdx + Ndy is the total differ 
ential of some function, and the method of finding the function wil 
also be given (§§ 92, 124). In case Mdx + Ndy is the differential o: 
some function f(a, y) it is usually called an exact differential. 

The application of the condition for an exact differential may b 
made in connection with a problem in thermodynamics. Let S and l 
be the entropy and energy of a gas or vapor inclosed in a receptacle o 
volume v and subjected to the pressure p at the temperature T. Th 
fundamental equation of thermodynamics, connecting the differential 
of energy, entropy, and volume, is 

dU = TdS — pdv; and (T) -(¥). (27 


is the condition that dU be a total differential. Now, any two of th 
five quantities U, S, v, T, p may be taken as independent variables. Ii 
(27) the choice is S, v; if the equation were solved for dS, the choic 
would be U, v; and U, Sif solved for dv. In each case the cross differ 
entiation to express the condition (26) would give rise to a relatio 
between the derivatives. 


If p, T were desired as independent variables, the change of variable 


as as 
as = d dT, dv = =) ap (a 5) ar 
(8), 1 ae i (h + ar 


wen ava a o1® +12 (az),~? (an), |? 


should be made. The expression of the condition is then 


d as dv d as dv 
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aT dp/t dp/T\) p dp dT/p dAT/p]) T 

2 2 2 
or (=) 4 Tepe = TES (i) =p 
dp/ r oTop aTép opeT aT /, apoT 

where the differentiation on the left is made with p constant and that on the righ 
with T constant and where the subscripts have been dropped from the secon 


derivatives and the usual notation adopted. Everything cancels except two term 
which give 


Mal UY a A U UY 
(ap) Mer), ° Tap Ie T Nar), (28) 
The importance of the test for an exact differential lies not only in the relations 
obtained between the derivatives as above, but also in the fact that in applied 
mathematics a great many expressions are written as differentials which are not 
the total differentials of any functions and which must be distinguished from exact 
differentials. For instance if dH denote the infinitesimal portion of heat added 
to the gas or vapor above considered, the fundamental equation is expressed as 
dH = dU + pdv. That is to say, the amount of heat added is equal to the increase 
in the energy plus the work done by the gas in expanding. Now dH is not the dif- 
ferential of any function H (U, v); it is dS =adH/T which is the differential, and 
this is one reason for introducing the entropy S. Again if the forces X, Y act ona 
particle, the work done during the displacement through the arc ds = Vdr? + dy? 
is written dW = Xdg + Ydy. It may happen that this is the total differential of 
some function ; indeed, if 


iWwesdVey, Xie Yoyo-av. Xah, yat, 
Ox oy 

where the negative sign is Introduced in accordance with custom, the function V is 
called the polential energy of the particle. In general, however, there is no poten- 
tial energy function V, and dW is not an exact differential; this is always true 
when part of the work is due to forces of friction. A notation which should dis- 
tinguish between exact differentials and those which are not exact is much more 
needed than a notation to distinguish between partial and ordinary derivatives ; 
but there appears to be none. 

Many of the physical magnitudes of thermodynamics are expressed as deriva- 
tives and such relations as (26) establish relations between the magnitudes. Some 
definitions : 


specific heat at constant volume is C,= (=) =L (5) ’ 
hy 


aT jv aT 
specific heat at constant pressure is Cp = (T), = a(F) 
latent heat of expansion is Ly= (=) = (=) ’ 
do /r de/r 
: : : ; 1 / dv 
coefficient of cubic expansion is Q=- (F ’ 
v dT p 
modulus of elasticity (isothermal) is Er=— v (2), 
r: : i ; dp 
modulus of elasticity (adiabatic) is Es=—v 5 


53. A polynomial is said to be homogeneous when each of its terms 
is of the same order when all the variables are considered. A defini- 
tion of homogeneity which includes this case and is applicable to more 
general cases is: A function f(x, y, 2. -+:) of any number of variables is 
called homogeneous if the function is multiplied by some power of A when 
all the variables are multiplied by à; and the power of A which factors 
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out is called the order of homogeneity of the function. In symbols 
condition for homogeneity of order n is 
PAL, AY, AB, 0) AMF (By Y, % °°)» 
2 
Thus cee +L, =y + tan-1=, a ( 
x Z 2 Væ + y? 

are homogeneous functions of order 1, 0, — 1 respectively. To te 
function for homogeneity it is merely necessary to replace all the 
ables by A times the variables and see if A factors out completely. 
homogeneity may usually be seen without the test. 

` Ifthe Aan (29) be differentiated with respect to A, with x'=)z, 


ð ave 
(= On! tug iter +) £0 ÀY, Az, Ú --)= nr" f (x, Y Byer 


A second rere with respect to X would give 


2 & +r? a + o + ee iy aCe 
0a TY Fey! 6x'dy! We gt t 1 Dr VE Fidzi t ay” YF yoz 
ð ð C 
+(e togt ae at f+ =n (n1) S Eye 


eo o 
o ESEON, 0 —————— SS eae = ass n-~2 oe 
or (+ sgt 2a +t iat y n(n —1)rA*~? F(x, Y, 2 
Now if À be set equal to 1 in these equations, then «' = a and 


zL Fa 
fae f ee 


a? pe 


In words, these en ie that the sum of the partial deriva 
each multiplied by the variable with respect to which the differe 
tion is performed is 7 times the function if the function is homogen 
of order n; and that the sum of the second derivatives each multi 
by the variables involved and by 1 or 2, according as the variab 
repeated or not, is n(n — 1) times the function. The general for 
obtained by differentiating any number of times with respect to A 
be expressed symbolically in the convenient form 


(2D, + yD, + 2D, +°+.-fs=nm—1)--n—-k+if 
This is known as Eulers Formula on homogeneous functions. 


It is worth while noting that in a certain sense every equation which repr: 
a geometric or physical relation is homogeneous. For instance, in geometr 


aah Gusti ula DME MUL GNU deg AAR UA ARIS PEERS I ER NMED y TUL Vua ALUALU UU 
lengths, areas to areas, etc. The fundamental unit is taken as length. The units of 
area, volume, and angle are derived therefrom. Thus the area of a rectangle or 
the volume of a rectangular parallelepiped is 


A=aft. x bft. = ab ft.? = ab sq ft., Voaft.xodft. x cft. = abe ft.? = abe cu, ft., 


and the units sy. ft., cu. ft. are denoted as ft.?, ft.8 just as if the simple unit ft. 
had been treated as a literal quantity and included in the multiplication, An area 
or volume is therefore considered as a compound quantity consisting of a number 
which gives its magnitude and a unit which gives its quality or dimensions. If L 
denote length and [L] denote ‘tof the dimensions of length,” and if similar nota- 
tions be introduced for area and volume, the equations [4] = [L]? and [V] = [L]? 
state that the dimensions of area are squares of length, and of volumes, cubes of 
lengths. If it be recalled that for purposes of analysis an angle is measured by the 
ratio of the are subtended to the radius of the circle, the dimensions of angle are 
seen to be nil, as the definition involves the ratio of like magnitudes and must 
therefore be a pure number. 

When geometric facts are represented analytically, either of two alternatives is 
open: 1°, the eqnations may be regarded as existing between mere numbers; or 
2°, as between actual magnitudes. Sometinies one method is preferable, sometimes 
the other. Thus the equation z? + y? = 7? of a circle may be interpreted as 1°, the 
sum of the squares of the codrdinates (numbers) is constant; or 2°, the sum of the 
squares on the legs of a right triangle is equal to the square on the hypotenuse 
(Pythagorean Theorem). The second interpretation better sets forth the true 
inwardness of the equation. Consider in like manner the parabola y? = 4 pg. Gen- 
erally y and x are regarded as mere numbers, but they may equally be looked 
upon as lengths and then the statement is that the square upou the ordinate equals 
the rectangle upon the abscissa and the constant length 4p; this may be inter- 
preted into an actual construction for the parabola, because a square equivalent 
to a rectangle may be constructed. 

In the last interpretation the constant p was assigned the dimensions of length 
so as to render the equation homogeneous in dimensions, with each term of the 
dimensions of area or [Z]?. It will be recalled, however, that in the definition of 
the parabola, the quantity p actually has the dimensions of length, being half the 
distance from the fixed point to the fixed line (focus and directrix). This is merely 
another. corroboration of the initial statement that the equations which actually 
arise in considering geometric problems are homogeneous in their dimensions, and 
must be so for the reason that in stating the first equation like magnitudes must 
be compared with like magnitudes. 

The question of dimensions may be carried along through such processes as 
differentiation and integration. For let y have the dimensions [y] and æ the dimen- 
sions [x]. Then Ay, the difference of two y’s, must still have the dimensions [y] 
and Ax the dimensions [x]. The quotient Ay/Az then has the dimensions [y]/[#]. 
For example the relations for area and for voluine of revolution, 


dA av, dA _ [A] _ aY JI] 
Geo o r give [Ej gm zj [ZY 


and the dimensions of the left-hand side check with those of the right-hand side. 
As integration is the limit of a sum, the dimensions of an integral are the product 


ot the dimensions OF the funchlon LO VO WIS T ated AUU Uh LMG MUU olive 
Thus if 
x dr 1 x 
y=] ———=-tan-!-+¢ 
oa +r? a a 


were an integral arising in actual practice, the very fact that a? and x? are 
would show that they must have the same dimensions. If the dimension 
be [L], then 


Pe + ae ae a [2] = “7 =i) 


and this checks with the dimensions on the right which are [Z]—', since ang 
no dimensions. As a rule, the theory of dimensions is neglected in pure | 
matics; but it can nevertheless be made exceedingly useful and instructive. 

In mechanics the fundamental units are length, mass, and time ; and are d 
by [L], [M], [T]. The following table contains some derived units: 








velocity a acceleration rT , force a 
i la i iM] [M] {2} 

areal velocity iT] » density Ay momentum Ty 

angular velocity a , moment EE, energy i he 


With the aid of a table like this it is easy to convert magnitudes in one 
units as ft., 1b., sec., to another system, say cm., gm., sec. All that is neces 
to substitute for each individual unit its value in the new system. Thus 


ft. cm. cr 
= 82) ——, 1 ft. = 80.48 cm. = 821 x 30.48 ——- = 9803 — 
a $ sec.2 wa á 4 sec.2 A sec 


EXERCISES 
1. Obtain the derivatives (7, Jays Syer Jyy and verify fy, = Sye- 
ety (2) 
= xy). 
a M) A(z) + ¥ ay) 
2. Compute 0?v/dy? in polar codrdinates by the straightforward method. 
av ðw 


(a) sin-2 F, (8) log =- 


Jera 
3. Show that q aa r. if v= f(x + at) + d(x — at). 
4. Show that this equation is unchanged in form by the transformation 
Stone taw- wu +e7y?f=0; u=gy, v= 1y. 


5. In polar coördinates z = r cos H g = rsin ĝ coso, y =r sinĝ sing ins 


a ay v 1f2a ov 1 ay 1 ô 
— + — — = — — 
on? y? T ôg? r2 E ( =) i sin? 6 ôg? UT sin 8 a6 a" Me ale 


The work of transformation may be shortened by substituting successively 
z=r coso, y =r sing, and z= r cos, r,=rsing. 


6. Let z, y, z, ¢ be four independent variables and z = r cos¢, y =r sin 
the equations for transforming 2, y, z to cylindrical coördinates. Let 
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2 2 2 ae 2 
xa £f, ence Z= os —ys pa L, Ca 
axdz eyez az? a ayat axt 
shew z= 188, Ride Gi Ste hee, Fsing — Cie N, 
r or r OZ r ot 


where r~1Q = f/r. (Of importance for the Hertz oscillator.) Take éf/é¢ = 0. 


7. Apply the test for an exact differential to each of the following, and write 
by inspection the functions corresponding to the exact differentials; 


(a) 3adx + y*dy, (8) 3xydx + a dy, (y) vyde + y?dy, 
vdr + ydy gdz — c — ydy ydxz — zdy 
6 Sgr eee T wea: J epee ty age 
2 a? + y? =e w+ y? (5) z? + y? 
(n) (4x8 + 3x?y + y?)dæ + (23 + 2xy + 3y?)dy, (0) x24? (dx + dy). 
8. Express the conditions that P (zx, y, z)dz + Q(x, y, z)dy + R (x, y, z)dz be 
an exact differential dF (x, y, z). Apply these conditions to the differentials : 
(a) 3a?y'zda + 2a8yzdy + zëy?dz, (8) (y + z)dx + (x + z)dy + (£ + y) dz. 
9. Obtain (2 ) = (J) ana (a), = (=). from (27) with proper variables. 
10. If three functions (called thermodynamic potentials) be defined as 


y =U — TS, x=U +p, t=U0—TS + pv, 
show dy = — SdT—pdv, dx = TdS + vdp, dg=— SAT + vdp, 


and express the conditions that dy, dx, df be exact. Compare with Ex. 9. 
11. State in words the definitions corresponding to the defining formulas, p. 107 


12. If the sum (Mdx + Ndy) + (Pdx + Qdy) of two differentials is exact and one 
of the differentials is exact, the other is. Prove this. 


13. Apply Euler’s Formula (31), for the simple case k = 1, to the three func- 
tions (29) and verify the formula. Apply it for k = 2 to the first function. 


14, Verify the homogeneity of these functions and determine their order : 


ampo LYZ 
(a) y?/x + x (log x a logy), (8) = Vert yy (7) ax + by + Cz. 
(8) ayer + 22, (e€) Vz comi, (Ss) ae ou 


15. State the dimensions of moment of inertia and convert a unit of moment of 
inertia in ft.-lb, into its equivalent in cm.-gm. 


16. Discuss for dimensions Peirce’s formulas Nos. 98, 124-125, 220, 300. 


d ôr ov ad oT 5 oT 


17. Continue Ex. 17, p. 101, to show — — = mb— +. 
n 7 dt 8g: Sa dt O93 aqi qi 


10 ro .. oT a aa a o> rr i. a. . a i se 
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19. If (x,, y,) and (£o, y,) ave the codrdinates of two moving particles and 


da, x dy, dx, dy 
M-e l= Xp mst ae = Y, Ma~ = a Maiz =Y, 
are the equations of motion, and if £4, y,, Zo; Yg are expressible as 


Ly = Sis Gar a) Uy = G1 Gar Yor J) Be = So (Tas Gar 9) Yo = 9291 Yar 95) 
in terms of three independent variables q,, ga, 9z, show that 


TER a n+x, IF, a o; 


2g, "ag, dtaq, aq, 
where T= } (m v + ee = T (Qis Yer Mss Qis Yor g) and is homogeneous of the 
second degree in ĝi, Qa, Qz. The work may be carried on as a generalization of 
Ex. 17, p. 101, and Ex. 17 above. It may be further extended to any number of 
particles whose positions in space depend on a number of variables g. 


20, In Ex. 19 if p; = — generalize Ex. 18 to obtain 
qi 





. ôr ƏT aT d T 
(=o, eS ga, 
Op: = 8G: ogi dt aq, 
The equations Q; = at oe and Q; = p: : +5 are respectively the Lagran- 
dt oy: aqi qi 


gian aud Hamiltonian equations of tie. 
BL. If rr =i and ¢’ = p and v (r, ¢’) = v(r, ¢), show 
1 av’ , 1 v 3(S læ 1 =) 


Ba eon ices ets a 


22. li nr =k, 6 =o, =O, and v(r', g, 7) = LET p, 8), show that the 
T 


expression of Ex. 5 in the primed letters is kr?/r8 of its value for the unprimed 
letters. (Useful in § 198.) 
az az 


2 
23. Ifz= (?) €). how x222 4 ory Z 4 y?” 
=al) tA show of G4 N t 


24. Make the indicated changes of variable : 
ey æv (= ev 


a = e7 Su 
(o) Fa ox +o oy? ou? av? 


EV V (PV PVN (ary, (ar\? 
(8) au t av2 (= i =i) 6 T (=) } ware 


$ af_ ap af __ ay 
\ eT ely Ds u w w u 








Tite = = e” cos v, y = e* sin v, 


25. For an orthogonal transformation (Ex. 10 (¢), p. 100) 


> (t) — D (0) = 1'(0) + 55 BNO) FFG HPO) +S (6H), 


(n =D 
l'he expressions for '(¢) and #'(0) may be found as follows by (10) 
SD) = Mit My VO = [ifs + Wiley 

hen DA = ASE AK) + (hfe thf) 
= ME + 2 hhf + fy = (UDa + ADYA 
f) = (AD, + LDS, B90) = (AD, + kD) Pena 
y=b 
\nd ce h, b + k) — f(a, D) = Af = &(1)— (0) = (AD, + kD,) f(a, U) 


zI L ap, + AD f(a, D + +++ +# > Ge l Di (AD, + kD,)"" “f(a, b) 
+ 1 (AD, + kD,)"f(a + Oh, b + Ok). (32) | 


In this expansion, the increments 2 and k may be replaced, if de- 
ired, by 2 —a and y — b and then f(a, y) will be expressed in terms 
f its value and the values of its derivatives at (a, b) in a manner 
ntirely analogous to the case of a single variable. In particular if the 
oint (a, b) about which the development takes place be (0, 0) the 
levelopment becomes Maclaurin’s Formula for /(«, y). 


f(æ, y) =F (0, 0) + (D, + yD) f (0, 0) + a (wD, + yD,)*f (0, 0) +++ 
1 1 
T @—1! (xD, + yD- (0, 0) + T (2D, +y D f (6x, 0y). (825 


Nhether in Maclaurin’s or Taylor’s Formula, the successive terms are 
lomogeneous polynomials of the ist, 2d, ---, (2n — 1)st order in x, y or 
næ —a,y—b. The formulas are unique as in § 32. 


Suppose V1 — x? — y? is to be developed about (0, 0). The successive deriva- 
ives are 





73 — T Z rl r 
Ban a tae OO 
— r — y ~r — y 
f= ~i+y* i Lge TY f ol t+? ; 
(l—a2—y%% 7 a-e- (1— x? — yh 
fe = 0- ye m YP Bay? y ont, 
7 Ga2—yb " q-e- 


nd Vi-—2—y=14 (024 Oy) 4+ }(— 22 + Ory — y tO) 
r Vi —- g — y? = 1 — 4 (x? + y?) + terms of fourth order +--- 

n this case the expansion may be found by treating z? + y2 as a single term and 
xpanding by the binomial theorem. The result would be 











dhat the development thus obtained 18 ldentical With the Maclaurin developmen 
that might be had by the method above, follows from the uniqueness of the deve] 
ppmeut. Some such short cut is usually available. 


55. The condition that a function z = f(x, y) have a minimum o 
maximum at (a, b) is that Af > 0 or Af<0 for all values of h = A. 
and k= Ay which are sufficiently small. From either geometrical o 
analytic considerations it is seen that if the surface z= f(x, y) has | 
minimum or maximum at (a, b), the curves in which the planes y = 
und x = a cut the surface have minima or maxima at x = a and y = 
respectively. Hence the partial derivatives fy and f must both vanis. 
ut (a, b), provided, of course, that exceptions like those mentioned o 
page 7 be made. The two simultaneous equations 


f= 9 f= 9, (38 
corresponding to f'(x) = 0 in the case of a function of a single varie 
ble, may then be solved to find the positions (x, y) of the minim 
and maxima. Frequently the geometric or physical interpretation o 
z = f(a, y) or some special device will then determine whether ther 
is a Maximum or a minimum or neither at each of these points. 


For example let it be required to find the maximum rectangular parallelepipe 
which has three faces in the codrdinate planes and one vertex in the plan 
t/a +u/b+2/e=1. The volume is 

V = gyz = coy (1~=— #8). 
a b 
LTE yt E E, Lh ee EEE 
ax a b oy b a 


The solution of these equations is x = 4a, y = 4b. The corresponding z is 4¢ an 
the volume V is therefore abc/27 or 4 of the volume cut off from the first octant b 
the plane. It is evident that this solution isa maximum. There are other solutior 
of V; =V; = 0 which have been discarded because they give V = 0. 


The conditions ff = #/ = 0 may be established analytically. For 
Af= (fot be (P + G) Ay 


Now as ¢, ¢, are infinitesimals, the signs o} the parentheses are dete 
mined by the signs of fý, Jy unless these derivatives vanish; and henc 
unless fy = 0, the sign of Af for Ax sufficiently small and positive an 
Ay = 0 would be opposite to the sign of Af for Az sufficiently small an 
negative and Ay=0. Therefore for a minimum or maximum fi = C 
and in like manner fy = 0. Considerations like these will serve t 
establish a criterion for distinguishing between maxima and minim 


by Taylors Formula to two terms. Now if the second derivatives are 
continuous functions of (æ, y) in the neighborhood of (a, b), each deriv- 
ative at («+ 0h, b + 6k) may be written as its value at (a, b) plus an 
infinitesimal. Hence 


Af = 4 (fa + ZAR ARP nan HEARE A 2 ARE, + FG). 


Now the sign of Af for sufficiently small values of 2, k must be the 
same as the sign of the first parenthesis provided that parenthesis does 
not vanish. Hence if the quantity 


> 0 for every (h, k), a minimum 
h2 s 2 . 1? Qe ? ? ; 
Afia t 2 Mi fey + RSie < 0 for every (h, k), a maximum. 


As the derivatives are taken at the point (a, b), they have certain constant 
values, say A, B, C. The question of distinguishing between minima and maxima 
therefore reduces to the discussion of the possible signs of a quadratic form 
Ah? + 2 Bak + Ch? for different values of h and k. The examples 


h+k, =h, hk, 4 (h— k) 


show that a quadratic form may be: either 1°, positive for every (h, k) except (0, 0); 
or 2°, negative for every (h, k) except (0, 0); or 3°, positive for some values (A, k) 
and negative for others and zero for others; or finally 4°, zero for values other than 
(0, 0), but either never negative or never positive. Moreover, the four possibilities 
here mentioned are the only cases conceivable except 5°, that A = B = C = 0 and 
the form always is 0. In the first case the form is called a definite positive form, in 
the second a definite negative form, in the third an indefinite form, and in the fourth 
and fifth a singular form. The first case assures a minimum, the second a maxi- 
mum, the third neither a minimum nor a maximum (sometimes called a minimax) ; 
but the case of a singular form leaves the question entirely undecided just as the 
condition f” (x) = 0 did. 

The conditions which distinguish between the different possibilities may be ex- 
pressed in terms of the coefficients 4, B, C. 


1° pos. def., B? < AC, A,C>0; B8°indef., BP> AC; 
2° neg. def., BB< AC, A,C<0; 4°sing, B?= AC. 
The conditions for distinguishing between maxima and minima are : 
<7 a ” fo, > 0 minimum ; 
Ne ese a O, 
Sf, =9 Fiver Syy < 9 Maximum ; 
fog > Lief Minimax; Soy =Seot yy C) 
It may be noted that in applying these conditions to the case of a definite form it 


is sufficient to show that either Jy, or fy, is positive or negative because they neces- 
sarily have the same sign. 


(84) 
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1. Write at length, without symbolic shortening, the expansion of J(e, y) by 
Taylors Formula to and including the terms of the third order in x — a, y — b. 
Write the formula also with the terms of the third order as the remainder. 


2. Write by analogy the proper form of Taylor's Formula for f(x, y, z) and 
prove it. Indicate the result for any number of variables. 


3. Obtain the quadratic and lower terms in the development 
(a) of cy? + sinay at (1, 3x) and (8) of tan~? (y/z) at (1, 1). 


4. A rectangular parallelepiped with one vertex at the origin and three faces 
in the coérdinate planes has the opposite vertex upon the ellipsoid 


x2 /a* + y2/b* + 2/2 = 1. 
Find the maximum volume, 


5. Find the point within a triangle such that the sum of the squares of its 
distances to the vertices shall be a minimum. Note that the point is the intersec- 
tion of the medians. Is it obvious that a minimum and nota maximum is present ? 


6. A floating anchorage is to be made with a cylindrical body and equal coni- 
cal ends. Find the dimensions that make the surface least for a given volume. 


7. A cylindrical tent has a conical roof. Find the best dimensions. 


8. Apply the test by second derivatives to the problem in the text and to any 
of Exs. 4-7. Discuss for maxima or minima the following functions: 


(a) wy + ay? — a, (B) 28 + y® — xy? — 3 (a? + y’), 
(y) + y+aty, (3) $y® — ay? + wy — x, 
(e) w+ y® — Day + 27, (f) af + yt — 22? + day — Qy?. 


- 9, State the conditions on the first derivatives for a maximum or minimum of 
function of three or any number of variables.. Prove in the case of three variables. 


10. A wall tent with rectangular body and gable roof is to be so constructed as 
to use the least amount of tenting for a given volume. Find the dimensions. 


11. Given any number of masses My, mq, +--+, Mn Situated at (ti, Y1); (Ea Ya) + 
(£n, Yn). Show that the point about which their moment of inertia is least is their 


center of gravity. If the points were (£), Yi, Z,),°°: in space, what point would 
make Zmr? a minimum ? 


12. A test for maximum or minimum analogous to that of Ex. 27, p. 10, may 
be given for a function f(x, y} of two variables, namely: If a function is positive 
all over a region and vanishes upon the contour of the region, it must have a max- 
imum within the region at the point for which ff = Í; = 0. If a function is finite 
all over a region and becomes infinite over the contour of the region, it must have 
a minimum within the region at the point for which JZ = RM = 0, These tests are 


subject to the proviso that ff = f; = 0 has only a single solution. Comment on the 
test and apply it to exercises above. 


13. If a, b, c, r are the sides of a given triangle and the radius of the inscribed 


circle, the pyramid of altitude & constructed on the triangle as base will have its 
maximum surface when the surface is $ (a + b + c) Vr? + h2. 


CHAPTER V 
PARTIAL DIFFERENTIATION; IMPLICIT FUNCTIONS 


56. The simplest case ; F(x, y)=0. The total differential 
dF = Fide + Fidy=d0=0 


ar dy — F; de F; 
indicates a ee 7 (1) 


as the derivative of y by x, or of x by y, where y is defined as a function 
of x, or x as a function of y, by the relation F(x,y)=0; and this method 
of obtaining a derivative of an implicit function without solving expli- 
citly for the function has probably been familiar long before the notion 
of a partial derivative was obtained. The relation F(a, y) = 0 is pictured 
as a curve, and the function y = œ (x), which would be obtained by solu- 
tion, is considered as multiple valued or as restricted to some definite 
portion or branch of the curve F(x, y)=0. If the results (1) are to 
be applied to find the derivative at some point 
(£ Ya Of the curve F(x, y)=0, it is necessary 
that at that point the denominator Fý or Fj should 
not vanish, 

These pictorial and somewhat vague notions 
may be stated precisely as a theorem susceptible 
of proof, namely: Let x, be any real value of x 
such that 1°, the equation F (æ, 7) = 0 has a real solution y,; and 2°, the 
function F(a, y) regarded as a function of two independent variables 
(x, y) ìs continuous and has continuous first partial derivatives F4, Fy in 
the neighborhood of (a, y,); and 3°, the derivative F; (p y,)# 0 does 
not vanish for (a, y,); then F(x, y)=0 may be solved (theoretically) 
as y=¢(«) in the vicinity of «=x, and in such. a manner that 
Y= $ (x), that (x) is continuous in x, and that ¢(a) has a derivative 
¢'(«) = — F; /F; ; and the solution is unique. This is the fundamental 
theorem on implicit functions for the simple case, and the proof follows. 








F(a,y)=0 
D 
Eoma 


O X 


By the conditions on F, Fy, the Theorem of the Mean is applicable. Hence 


F(t, Y) — F (£o, Yo) = F(a, y) = (MFg + EF) xy + 0h, v+ 0k- (2; 
Furthermore, in any square |A|<ô, |k|<6 surrounding (x), yo) and sufficiently 
small, the continuity of Fy insures [F;, [<M and the continuity of F; taken with 
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the fact that Ff (£o, Vo) # 0 insures | Fy |>m. Consider the range of x as further 
restricted to values such that |£ — %|<mi5/M if m< M. Now consider the value 
of F(z, y) for any x in the permissible interval 
and for y = Yo + ò ory=y,—8. As |F| > més 
but | (£ — a) F|<mé, it follows from (2) that 
F(£, Yo + 8) has the sign of ôF; and F(z, Yy — 4) 
has the sign of — òF; ; and as the sign of F; does 
not change, F(a, yy + 5) and F(x, Ya — 4) have 
opposite signs. Hence by Ex. 10, p. 45, there is 
one and oniy one value of y between y) — ô and 
Ya +4 such that F(a, y) = 0. Thus for each g in 
the interval there is one and only one y such 
that F(x, y) = 0. The equation F(z, y) = 0 has a 
unique solution near (£o, Yo). Let y = ¢ (x) denote the solution. The solution is 
continuous at @ = t because |y — Y| <5. If (x, y) are restricted to values y = ọ (x) 
such that F(x, y) = 0, equation (2) gives at once 





ko y—y_ dy B+ Oh yt 9k) dy Fi yy Yo) 


h @—a, Av Fi (x+ fh y+ ok) de F; (2o Yo) 





As Fg, F; are continuous and Fý ~ 0, the fraction k/h approaches a limit and the 
derivative $’(a)) exists and is given by (1). The same reasoning would apply to 
any point x in the interval. The theorem is completely proved. It may be added 
that the expression for ¢’(x) is such as to show that (z) itself is continuous. 


The values of higher derivatives of implicit functions are obtainable 
by successive total differentiation as 


F; + Fiy' =0, 
Fie + 2 Fay! + Epy? + Fy" = 0, (3) 


ete. It is noteworthy that these successive equations may be solved for 
the derivative of highest order by dividing by F; which has been assumed 
not to vanish. The question of whether the function y = (x) defined 
implicitly by F(x, y) = 0 has derivatives of order higher than the first 
may be seen by these equations to depend on whether F(z, y) has 
higher partial derivatives which are continuous in (a, y). 

57. To find the maxima and minima of y = ¢ (x), that is, to find the 
points where the tangent to F(a, y) = 0 is parallel to the a-axis, observe 
that at such points y'= 0, Equations (3) give 


Fi=0, Fg + Fiy"=0. (4) 


3 (x? — ay) + 8 (y? — az) y’ = 0, 


6x — Bay’ + byy? + 3(y? — ax)y” = 0, — = — 


To find the maxima or minima of y as a function of x, solve 
Fi = 0 = x? — ay, F=0 = + yë — 3ary, F, #0. 


The real solutions of Fz = 0 and F = 0 are (0, 0) and (Vv 2 a, 4a) of which the 
first must be discarded because F/(0,0)=0. At (V2 a, Vta) the derivatives 
F; and Fy’, are positive; and the point is a maximum. The curve F= 0 is the 
folium of Descartes. 


The rôle of the variables æ and y may be interchanged if F; + 0 and 
the equation F(a, y) = 0 may be solved for x = y (y), the functions ¢ 
and y being inverse. In this way the vertical tangents to the curve 
F = 0 may be discussed. For the points of F = 0 at which both F; = 0 
and F; = 0, the equation cannot be solved in the sense here defined. 
Such points are called singular points of the curve. The questions of 
the singular points of F = 0 and of maxima, minima, or minimax (§ 55) 
of the surface z = F(a, y) are related. For if F; = F; = 0, the surface 
has a tangent plane parallel to z = 0, and if the condition z = F = 0 is 
also satisfied, the surface is tangent to the zy-plane. Now if z = F(x, y) 
has a maximum or minimum at its point of tangency with z = 0, the 
surface lies entirely on one side of the plane and the point of tangency 
is an isolated point of F(a, vy) = 0; whereas if the surface has a. mini- 
max it cuts through the plane z = 0 and the point of tangency is not 
an isolated point of F(z, y) = 0. The shape of the curve F = 0 in the 
neighborhood of a singular point is discussed by developing F(a, y) 
about that point by Taylor’s Formula. 


For example, consider the curve F(a, y) = 28 + y8 — x?y? — } (a? + y?) = 0 and 
the surface z = F(x, y). The common real solutions of 


FL=88—2ey—e2=0, Fp=8y—2e%y—y=0, F(x, y)=0 


are the singular points. The real solutions of F; = 0, F; =0 are (0, 0), (1, 1), 
(4, 4) and of these the first two satisfy F(x, y)=0 but the last does not. The 
singular points of the curve are therefore (0, 0) and (1, 1). The test (84) of § 55 
shows that (0, 0) isa maximum for z = F (z, y) and hence an isolated point of 
F(x, y) = 0. The test also shows that (1, 1) is a minimax. To discuss the curve 
F(a, y) = 0 near (1, 1) apply Taylor’s Formula. 


0 = F(a, y) = 4 (8 R2 — 8hk + 3k) +4 (613 — 121% — 12 hk? + 6 k8) + remainder 
= $ (3 cos? p — 8 sin ¢ coso + 3 sin? ¢) 
+ r (cos? — 2 cos? ¢ sing — 2cus¢ sin? o + sin? g) +--+, 
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if polar covrdinates h = r cosg, k = rsing be introduced at (1, 1) and r? be can- 
celed. Now for very small values of r, the equation can be satisfied only when 
the first parenthesis is very small. Hence the solutions of 

8—4sin2¢ = 0, sin2dg=$, or ¢= 24°17)", 05°42}, 
and ¢ + r, are the directions of the tangents to F(z, y)=0. The equation F= 0 is 

0 = (14 — 2sin2¢) + r (cos ¢ + sin p) (1 — 14 sin 2 œ) 

if only the first two terms are kept, and this will serve to sketch F(a, y) = 0 for 
very smeli values of r, that is, for ọ very near to the tangent directions. 


58. It is important to obtain conditions for the maximum or minimum 
of a function z = f(x, y) where the variables x, y are connected by a 
relation F(a, y) = 0 so that æ really becomes a function of æ alone or y 
alone. For it is not always possible, and frequently it is inconvenient, 
to solve F(x, y) = 0 for either variable and thus eliminate that variable 
from z = f(2, y) by substitution. When the variables x, y in z = f(x, y) 
are thus connected, the minimum or maximum is called a constrained 
minimum or maximum ; when there is no equation F (x, y) = 0 between 
them the minimum or maximum is called free if any designation is 
needed.* The conditions are obtained by differentiating z = f(a, y) 
and F(a, y)= 0 totally with respect to x. Thus 


de _ of afdy_ d0_ OF , aF dy _ 


dx Ox by dx ia Oe ay ae 
df OF fF de 
and iy ye | az F=O, (5) 


where the first equation arises from the two above by eliminating dy/dx 
and the second is added to insure a minimum or maximum, are the con- 
ditions desired. Note that all singular points of F(x, y) = 0 satisfy the 
first condition identically, but that the process by means of which it 
was obtained excludes such points, and that the rule cannot be expected 
to apply to them. 

Another method of treating the problem of constrained maxima and 
minima is to introduce a multiplier and form the function 


z = (x, y) =f, y) + AF (a, Y), à a multiplier. (6) 
Now if this function z is to have a free maximum or minimum, then 
i =f HAF =0, =f HAF; = 0. (7) 


These two equations taken with F = 0 constitute a set of three from 


tee E 7 Fea Oe a ee ay CP a tae Pag Serie Sey NT ee tt eh 
method also rejects the singular points. That this method really deter- 
nines the constrained maxima and minima of f(a, y) subject to the 
constraint F(x, y) = 0 is seen from the fact that if À be eliminated from 
T) the condition F; — fF, = 0 of (5) is obtained. The new method 
s therefore identical with the former, and its introduction is more a 
natter of convenience than necessity. It is possible to show directly 
hat the new method gives the constrained maxima and minima. For 
he conditions (7) are those of a free extreme for the function (z, y) 
which depends on two independent variables (x, y). Now if the equa- 
ions (7) be solved for (a, y), it appears that the position of the maximum 
x minimum will be expressed in terms of A as a parameter and that 
consequently the point (æ (à), y(A)) cannot in general le on the curve 
F(x, y) = 0; but if A be so determined that the point shall lie on this 
urve, the function ® (x, y) has a free extreme at a point for which 
F= 0 and hence in particular must have a constrained extreme for the 
particular values for which F(a, y) = 0. In speaking of (7) as the con- 
litions for an extreme, the conditions which should be imposed on 
che second derivative have been disregarded. 


For example, suppose the maximum radius vector from the origin to the folium 
of Descartes were desired. The problem is to render f(z, y) = x? + y? maximum 
subject to the condition F(x, y) = x3 + y? — 3axy = 0. Hence 


22+ 8r(2? — ay) = 0, 2y + 8rA(y? — az) = 0, “3 +y? — Sazxry = 0 
or 2%-8(y? — ax) — 2y-3 (x? — ay) = 0, z? 4 48 — 3 azy = 0 


are the conditions in the two cases. These equations may be solved for (0, 0), 
14a, 14a), and some imaginary values. The value (0, 0) is singular and A cannot 
oe determined, but the point is evidently a minimum of g? + y? by inspection. The 
voint (1} a, 1} a) gives A = — 1} a, That the point is a (relative constrained) maxi- 
num of x? + y? is also seen by inspection. There is no need to examine d?f. In 
most practical problems the examination of the conditions of the second order 
may be waived. This example is one which may be treated in polar codrdinates 
oy the ordinary methods ; but it is noteworthy that if it could not be treated that 
way, the method of solution by eliminating one of the variables by solving the 
zubic F(z, y) = 0 would be unavailable and the methods of constrained maxima 
would be required, 


EXERCISES 


1. By total differentiation and division obtain dy/dz in these cases. Do not 
substitute in (1), but use the method by which it was derived. 
(a) aa? + 2Qbey+cy2—-1=0, (6) at+yt=4arey, (y) (cosz)y— (sin y)” = 0, 
(5) (2? + y?)? = a? (x? ~ y?), (e) @+er=2ay, (¢) 27 2y-2 = tanri gy. 

2. Obtain the second derivative d?y/dr? in Ex. 1 (a), (8), (©, (© by differen- 
isting the value of dy/dx obtained above. Compare with use of (8). ` 





3. Prove — y = — Py Pan Ant yf awy T Pety, 
dg? 
4. Find the radius of curvature of these curves : 
(a) st + yi = af, R = 3 (any)?}, (6) «è +y? = ab, R = 2 V (e + ia, 
(y) Var + @yt= ad, (0) ay =a? (a— a), (6) (ax)? + (yt =1. 
5. Find y’, y”, y” in case z3 + y? — 3 ary = 0. 
6. Extend equations (8) to obtain y’” and reduce by Ex. 3. 
7. Find tangents parallel to the z-axis for (a? + y?)? = 2a? (2? — y?). 
8. Find tangents parallel to the y-axis for (a? + y? + az)? = a? (x? + yP). 


9, If 2 <ac in ar? + 2bry + cy? + fe + gy+h=0, circumscribe about the 
curve a rectangle parallel to the axes. Check algebraically. 


10. Sketch x? + y? = x2y? + 4 (a? + y?) near the singular point (1, 1). 
11. Find the singular points and discuss the curves near them : 
(a) a +y? = Bazy, (8) (+ yY = 2a? (x? — y?), 
(y) 2t + yt =2 (x — y}, (8) yë + 2 ry? = a2? + yt. 


12. Make these functions maxima or minima subject to the given conditions, 
Discuss the work both with and without a multiplier : 








(a) » atang + btany =c. Ans. Sine 2; 
u zone v COBY siny v 
(B) e+ y%, ax? + 2bry + cy? = f. Find axes of conic. 


(y) Find the shortest distance from a point to a line (in a plane). 


13. Write the second and third total differentials of F(z, y) = 0 and compare 
with (3) and Ex. 5. Try this method of calculating in Ex, 2, 


14, Show that Fidx + Fjdy=0 does and should give the tangent line to 
F(z, y) = 0 at the points (æ, y) if dx = — ¢ and dy = n — y, where $, 7 are the 
coérdinates of points other than (x, y} on the tangent line. Why is the equation 
inapplicable at singular points of the curve ? 


59. More general cases of implicit functions. The problem of 
implicit functions may be generalized in two ways. In the first place 
a greater number of variables may occur in the function, as 


F(a, y, 2) = 9, F(a, Y, # +++, u) = 0 


and the question may be to solve the equation for one of the variables 
in terms of the others and to determine the partial derivatives of the 
chosen dependent variable. In the second place there may be several 
equations connecting the variables and it may be required to solve the 
equations for some of the variables in terms of the others and tc 
determine the partial derivatives of the chosen dependent variables 


differentiation and attempted formal solution of the equations for the 
derivatives will indicate the results and the theorem under which the 
solution is proper. 

Consider the case F(a, y, z) = 0 and form the differential. 


dF (a, y, 2) = Fidu + Fidy + Fidz = 0. (8) 


If z is to be the dependent variable, the partial derivative of z by x is 
found by setting dy = 0 so that y is constant. Thus 

dz (dz\ _ F dz (de\ F 

me (ae)-—e 7 (G)A— 2 
are obtained by ordinary division after setting dy = 0 and dæ = 0 re- 
spectively. If this division is to be legitimate, F; must not vanish at 
the point considered. The immediate suggestion is the theorem: If, 
when real values (x,, y,) are chosen and a real value æ, is obtained 
from F(z, z» y,) = 9 by solution, the function F(a, y, #) regarded as 
a function of three independent variables (a, y, z) is continuous at 
and near (a, Vy 2) and has continuous first partial derivatives and 
Fi (£y Yor %) #9, then F(a, y, 2)=0 may be solved uniquely for 
z= (x, y) and ¢(x, y) will be continuous and have partial derivatives 
(9) for values of (x, y) sufficiently near to (x, Y) 


The theorem is again proved by the Law of the Mean, and in a similar manner. 
F(z, Y, z) ay F(a, Yo: Zo) F F(z, y, 2) = (AF; T kF, + LF Yaco + Oh, yo + Ok, zo + 1° 


As Fy, Fy, Fj are continuous and F‘(£o, Yo, Zo) = 0, it is possible to take 5 so 
small that, when |h|< 8, |k| <6, |l| <8, the derivative | F/|>m and | F| < m, [Fy] < u. 
Now it is desired so to restrict h, k that + ôF; shall determine the sign of the 
parenthesis, Let 


|je—2|<4md/u, |y—yol<hmd/u, then JAF, +kF,|<méd 





and the signs of the parenthesis for (x, y, Zo + ô) and (x, V, 2 — ô) will be opposite 
since |F;|>m. Hence if (x, y) be held fixed, there is one and only one value of z 
for which the parenthesis vanishes between z, + ô and z,— ô. Thus z is defined as a 
single valued function of (æ, y) for sufficiently small values of h = % — £y, k = Y — Yo. 
l _ Fa (€o + Oh, Yo + Ok, Zo + Gl) l _ Ft) 


Also 2s L ,—" = ! 
h F; (Xp si oh, Yo + Ok, Zo + Gl) k F, ( š -) 


when k and %4 respectively are assigned the values 0. The limits exist when h = 0 or 
k=0. But in the first case 1 = Az = A,z is the increment of z when g alone varies, 
and in the second case l = Az =A,z. The limits are therefore the desired partial 
derivatives of z by 2 and y. The proof for any number of variables would be 
similar. 





may be solved for any one of the variables, and formulas like (9) will 
express the partial derivatives. It then appears that 


dz\ (dx ðz x F; F, 
e] (a) Sue Re ou 
dz\ (da\ [dy £ dz Ox ôy _ 
one (x) ie l a 6a Oy ðe z ey 


in like manner. The first equation is in this case identical with (4) 
of § 2 because if y is constant the relation F(a, y, 2) = 0 reduces to 
G(x, 2)=0. The second equation is new. By virtue of (10) and simi- 
lar relations, the derivatives in (11) may be inverted and transformed 
to the right side of the equation. As it is assumed in thermodynamics 
that the pressure, volume, and temperature of a given simple substance 
are connected by an equation F(p, v, T) = 0, called the characteristic 
equation of the substance, a relation between different thermodynamic 
magnitudes is furnished by (11). 
60. In the next place suppose there are two equations 


F(a, y, w, v) = 0, G(x, y, u, v) = 0 (12) 
between four variables. Let each equation be differentiated. 

dF = 0 = Fidx + Fidy + Fidu + 

dG = 0 = Gidu + Gidy+ Gidu + G (18) 


If it be desired to consider u, v as the ees variables and v, y as 
independent, it would be natural to solve these equations for the differ- 
entials du and dv in terms of dx and dy; for example, 


(F; 





Gi — FG; dx + (1% G, — FG dy 


du = — 
TE = E 


(13) 
The differential dv would have a different numerator but the same de- 
nominator. The solution requires F/G) — FG; + 0. This suggests the 
desired theorem: If (u, v,) are solutions of F = 0, G = 0 corresponding 
to (a, y,) and if FG, — FG, does not vanish for the values (2,, Yy tiy Vo) 
the equations F = 0, G = 0 may be solved for u = $(a, y), v = y (Œ, Y) 
and the solution is unique and valid for (x, y) sufficiently near (x, 4) 
— it being assumed that Fand G regarded as functions in four variables 
are continuous and have continuous first partial derivatives at and near 
(£a Yor Mp» Va) ; Moreover, the total differentials du, dv are given by (13') 
and a similar equation. 


Ou (a, y), Ou (2, v), Gx (u, v) dæ (us y) 14 
m öx du bu Ca 


of u by x or of x by u will naturally depend on whether the solution 
for u is in terms of (x, y) or of (x, v), and the solution for æ is in (u, v) 
or (u, y). Moreover, it must not be assumed that 0u/dx and ðx/ðu are 
reciprocals no matter which meaning is attached to each. In obtaining 
relations between the derivatives analogous to (10), (11), the values of 
the derivatives in terms of the derivatives of F and G may be found or 
the equations (12) may first be considered as solved. 


Thus if u = (x, Y), du = pide + $idy, 
v=y (x, Y), dv = yide + yay. 
a A 7 AE ‘d g 
Then SAO ya 
bWy — Pyta Phy — yx 
and a 7 vy Goat aE ee 7? ete, 
ðu PY y > Px dv Yy Ene $x 
Hence ou Oe Oo ee y (15) 
Ox ôu = AL Ov 


as may be seen by direct substitution. Here u, v are expressed in terms of x, y for 
the derivatives u/, v; and g, y are considered as expressed in terms of u, v for the 


: : ¢ é 
derivatives T, 2. 


61. The questions of free or constrained maxima and minima, at any 
rate in so far as the determination of the conditions of the first order is 
concerned, may now be treated. If F(a, y, z) = 0 is given and the max- 
ima and minima of z as a function of (æ, y) are wanted, 

F(a, y, z) = 0, Fy (æ, y, z) = 9, F(a, y, 2) =90 (16) 
are three equations which may be solved for x, y, z. If for any of these 
solutions the derivative F; does not vanish, the surface z = ẹ (x, y) has 
at that point a tangent plane parallel to z = 0 and there is a maximum, 
minimum, or minimax. To distinguish between the possibilities further 
investigation must be made if necessary; the details of such an investi- 
gation will not be outlined for the reason that special methods are 
usually available. The conditions for an extreme of u as a function of 
(x, y) defined implicitly by the equations (13') are seen to be 


Gj — FiG,=0, FiGj;-FiGj=0, F=0, G=0 (17) 
The four equations may be solved for x, y, u, v or merely for x, y. 





WMP PUY ULIGAY VIM LIRA LiL, JILALLLALL O; LIA AI JL w — J A J) a: DUu 
ject either to one equation F(a, y, 2) = 0 or two equations F(x, y, 2) = 0, 
G (2, y, 2) = 0 of constraint are desired. Note that if only one equation 
of constraint is imposed, the function u = f(x, y, #) becomes a function 
of two variables ; whereas if two equations are imposed, the function 
really contains only one variable and the question of a minimax does 
not arise. The method of multipliers is again employed. Consider 


O(a, y, 2) =f HAF or S=f+AF+ uG (18) 
as the case may be. The conditions for a free extreme of @ are 
$; = 0, &) = 0, &; = 0. (19) 


These three equations may be solved for the codrdinates x, y, z which 
will then be expressed as functions of À or of A and p according to the 
case. If then A or A and u be determined so that (a, y, z) satisfy F = 0 
or F = 0 and G = 0, the constrained extremes of u =f (x, y, 2) will be 
found except for the examination of the conditions of higher order. 


Asa problem in constrained maxima and minima let the axes of the section of 
an ellipsoid by a plane through the origin be determined. Form the function 
oe 


s= 


2 
+51) + ale + my + na) 
a C 


by adding to z? + y? + z?, which is to be made extreme, the equations of the ellipsoid 
and plane, which are the equations of constraint. Then apply (19). Hence 


H+r~G+Fl=0, y+% 


B E 
A AN e Ge Cae 


taken with the equations of ellipsoid and plane will determine a, y, z, M, u. If the 
equations are multiplied by x, y, z and reduced by the equations of plane and 








ellipsoid, the solution for à is A=— r? =— (x? + y? + 27). The three equations 
then become 
1 ma _1 umb? _1 une? r 
OS aoa saa? =F PR’ z= CEN with le + my + nz = 0. 
22 2n2 22 
Hence E as mt 4". = 0 determines r?. (20) 


yea?) rb 72 — 2 


The two roots for r are the major and minor axes of the ellipse in which the plane 
cuts the ellipsoid. The substitution of x, y, z above in the ellipsoid determines 


wef al ¥ bm \? en NP, a y z2 


— C 


Now when (20) is solved for any particular root r and the value of » is found by 
(21), the actual codrdinates x, y, z of the extremities of the axes may be found. 


1, Obtain the partial derivatives of z by x and y directly from (8) and not by 
substitution in (9). Where does the solution fail ? 


L y 2 1 
a) —+—-—4-—=1 x z= — 
ete (8) c+ y+ a 

(7) P+ y? + 27)? = ata? + by? + e222, (8) zyz =c. 
2. Find the second derivatives in Ex. 1 (a), (8), (5) by repeated differentiation. 
3. State and prove the theorem on the solution of F(x, y, z, u) = 0. 


4. Show that the product a, of the coefficient of expansion by the modulus 
of elasticity (§ 52) is equal to the rate of rise of pressure with the temperature if 
the volume is constant. 


5. Establish the proportion Bs: Ey = Cp: Cy (see § 52). 
Ou Ox Oy oz OU Oe 


6. If F(x, y, z, u) = 0, show ~~= = — = 1 = 
ie a= öz õy ozau sow du 


7. Write the equations of tangent plane and normal line to F(z, y, z) = 0 and 
find the tangent planes and normal lines to Ex. 1 (£), (6) at x = 1, y= 1. 


8. Find, by using (18), the indicated derivatives on the assumption that either 
£, y or u, v are dependent and the other pair independent : 


(a) B+ o t a5—By=0, BHHL ul, Uy, Uy Me 


(8) ¢+y+u+tv=a, a? + y2 + ur + b, Bus Uns Vy Vay 
(y) Find dy in both cases if x, v are independent variables. 

õu öy . dvoy : 
9. Prove —— + —-— = 0 if Fiz, y, u, v) = 0, G (£, Y, u, v) = 0. 

au Be Oe (z, Y, , v) ? (£, Y, , v) 


10. Find du and the derivatives ug, u,, u, in case 
T? + y? + 22 = w, zy =u? + vo? + w, LYZ = uw. 
11. If F(a, y, z) = 0, G(x, y, z) = 0 define a curve, show that 
(FG; — F Gio (FG; — FG a)o (FG, — FG 
is the tangent line to the curve at (x), Yo, 2)). Write the normal plane. 
12. Formulate the problem of implicit functions occurring in Ex. 11. 


13. Find the perpendicular distance from a point to a plane. 


14. The sum of three positive numbers is z+ y + z = N, where N is given. 
Determine æ, y, z so that the product xPy2z" shall be maximum if p, q, r are given. 
Ans. o:y:2:N=p:q:r:(ptq+y7). 


15. The sum of three positive numbers and the sum of their squares are both 
given. Make the product a maximum or minimum. 


16. The surface (2+ y?2+2?)?=az? + by?+ cz? is cut by the plane Iz+-my+nz=0. 
2 
= 0. 





Find the maximum or minimum radius of the section, Ans. > aa 
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17. In case F(x, y, u, v) = 0, G(x, y, u, v) = 0 consider the differentials 


does OO eet” ay: da = ay 4 ao, dy = Z du + Y do, 
ou ov ou 


a 


ox oy 


Substitute in the first from the last two and obtain relations like (15) and Ex. 9. 


18. If f(z, y, z) is to be maximum or minimum subject to the constraint 
F(x, y, 2) = 0, show that the conditions are that dz: dy : dz = 0: 0:0 are indeter- 
minate when their solution is attempted from 


Fide + fidy + fd2=0 and Fidz + Fidy + Fidz = 0. 


From what geometrical considerations should this be obvious? Discuss in connec- 
tion with the problem of inscribing the maximum rectangular parallelepiped in 
the ellipsoid. These equations, 


dx : dy: dz = fF — SF; Sei, — SaF SF, — Fy Fy = 9:0:0, 
may sometimes be used to advantage for such problems. 


19. Given the curve F(a, y, z)=0, G(x, y, z) = 0. Discuss the conditions for 
the highest or lowest points, or more generally the points where the tangent is 
parallel to z = 0, by treating u =/(z, y, 2) = 2 as a maximum or minimum sub- 
ject to the two constraining equations F = 0, G =0. Show that the condition 
FG, = =F; G which is thus obtained is equivalent to setting dz = 0 in 


Fide + Fidy+ Fidz=0 and Gide + Gdy + Gidz=0. 


20. Find the highest and lowest points of these curves: 
(æ) P+ y=, o+y +2z=0), (8) a 545 = 1, la + my + nz = 0. 


21. Show that Fide + Fidy + Fidz=0, with dz = Ẹ — x, dy = n — y, dz=f—z, 
is the tangent plane to the surface F(x, y, z) = 0 at (x, y, z). Apply to Ex. 1. 


22. Given F(a, y, u, v) = 0, G (x, y, u, v) = 0. Obtain the equations 


oF OF Gu | oF av 0 oF  @6F du OF ov _ 


oz duz wõs ° dy  duay æy 


aG =aGéu , eG av oG 6Geu dG dv 
Tt es ——=49, ae ee. 0), 

cu oe Ov öx oy au oy av oy 
and explain their significance as a sort of partial-total differentiation of F = 0 
and G=0. Find uj from them and compare with (13’). Write similar equations 
where x, y are considered as functions of (u, v}. Hence prove, and compare with 
(15) and Ex. 9, 
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23. Show that the differentiation with respect to x and y of the four equations 
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and will not be mentioned again. Suppose that there were a relation 
F(u, v) = 0 or F(b, y) = 0 between the functions. Then 


F¢y)=0, Fibi+Fyi=0, Fip, t Fil, =0. (28) 


The last two equations arise on differentiating the first with respect to 
cand y. The elimination of Fi and F; from these gives 


ry — bye al Pe Ye] a OH) 2 1(Pi\=0 24 
Poy — Piva by Yy — (e, y) X, Y Ma 








The determinant is merely another way of writing the first expression ; 
the next form is the customary short way of writing the determinant 
and denotes that the elements of the determinant are the first deriva- 
tives of u and v with respect to xand y. This determinant is called the 
functional determinant or Jacobian of the functions «, v or p, y with 
respect to the variables x, y and is denoted by J. It is seen that: Jf 
there is a functional relation F(o, y) = 0 between two functions, the 
Jacobian of the functions vanishes identically, that is, vanishes for all 
values of the variables (a, y) under consideration. 

Conversely, if the Jacobian vanishes identically over a two-dimensional 
region for (x, y), the functions are connected by a functional relation. 
For, the functions u, v may be assumed not to reduce to mere constants 
and hence there may be assumed to be points for which at least one of 
the partial derivatives ý, ¢,, Ya Y, does not vanish. Let ¢, be the 
derivative which does not vanish at some particular point of the region. 
Then u = (x, y) may be solved as x = x(u, y) in the vicinity of that 
point and the result may be substituted in v. 


v= y% Y) =y Pye K ~ Yr 
e _ _ ĉu Ba w ‘i 
7 Sin i geste — HD A 


by (11) and substitution. Thus ¢év/ z =J/,; and if J= 0, then 
ðv/ðy = 0. This relation holds at least throughout the region for which 
$; + 0, and for points in this region dv /ðy vanishes identically. Hence 
v does not depend on y but becomes a function of u alone. This es- 
tablishes the fact that v and u are functionally connected. 


u = $ (2, Y, 2)» S y (2, Y, z), w= x (2, Y, z). (25) 
If there is a functional relation F(u, v, w) = 0, differentiate it. 
Se + Five F iE =0, bz Ya X 
o T F ry! +F, ry = 0, p: Ya Xe 


OC) hy x) _ OCU, YW) pool, 
or =J= 

0 (x, Y, z) 0 (x, Y, z) 
The result is obtained by eliminating Fi, Fj, Fo from the three equations. 
The assumption is made, here as above, that Fi, Fp, Fọ do not all vanish ; 
for if they did, the three equations would not imply J=0. On the 
other hand their vanishing would imply that F did not contain u, v, w, 
—-as it must if there is really a relation between them. And now con- 
versely it may be shown that if J vanishes identically, there is a func- 
tional relation between u, v, w. Hence again the necessary and sufficient 
conditions that the three functions (25) be functionally connected. is that 
their Jacobian vanish. 


The proof of the converse part is about as before. It may be assumed that at 
least one of the derivatives of u, v, w or ¢, Y, x by x, y, z does not vanish. Let 
$a #0 be that derivative. Then u = (a, y, z) may be solved as x = w (u, y, 2) 
and the result may be substituted in v and w as 


v = Y (2, Y, 2) = Y (w, Y, 2), w = x(t, Y, 2) = x (w, Y, 2). 
Next the Jacobian of v and w relative to y and z may be written as 
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As J vanishes identically, the Jacobian of v and w expressed as functions of y, z, 
also vanishes. Hence by the case previously discussed there is a functional rela- 
tion F(v, w) = 0 independent of y, z; and as v, w now contain u, this relation may 
be considered as a functional relation between u, v, w. 


63. If in (22) the variables u, v be assigned constant values, the 
equations define two curves, and if «, v be assigned a series of such 
values, the equations (22) define a network of curves in some part of the 
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for which uv is constant; the set of v-curves coincides with the set of 
u-curves and no true network is formed. This 
case is uninteresting. Let it be assumed that 
the Jacobian does not vanish identically and 
even that it does not vanish for any point (a, y) 
of a certain region of the xy-plane. The indi- 
cations of § 60 are that the equations (22) may 
then be solved for x, y in terms of wu, v at any 
point of the region and that there is a pair of 
the curves through each point. It is then proper to consider (w, v) as 
the coérdinates of the points in the region. To any point there corre- 
spond not only the rectangular coérdinates (æ, y} but also the curvi- 
linear codrdinates (u, v). . l 

The equations connecting the rectangular and curvilinear coördinates 
may be taken in either of the two forms 


u= plz, y) v=y(z, y) rx z=f(u,r), y=g(u,), (22) 


each of which are the solutions of the other. The Jacobians 


(25) (24) zi (27) 
T, Y Uyt 

: (%+dyx, ¥+dyy) 
are reciprocal each to each; and this rela- Y (u, udu) 
tion may be regarded as the analogy of 


the relation (4) of § 2 for the case of 









(z +dx, y+dy) 
(utdu, v tdv) 


the function y = (x) and the solution v) Gidiz yt+duy) 
x = f(y) = $~ (y) in the case of a single ( "A P 
variable. The differential of arc is O X 


ds? = dx? + dy* = Edu? + 2 Fdudv + Gdv’, (28) 


dx\? (dy? _ Ox dx , dy dy ,_ (ea? | (dy 
B= (5) + (2) F= udo Quan? FF u) Tan)" 
The differential of area included between two neighboring u-curves and 
two neighboring v-curves may be written in the form 


dA = (24) dudu = dudv -+ (2) (29) 


uy 1 


These statements will now be proved in detail, 
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where the rule for multiplying determinants has been applied and the reduction 
has been made by (15), Ex. 9 above, and similar formulas. If the rule for multi- 
plying determinants is unfamiliar, the Jacobians may be written and multiplied 
without that notation and the reduction may be made by the same formulas as 
before. 

To establish the formula for the differential of arc it is only necessary to write 
the total differentials of dx and dy, to square and add, and then collect. To obtain 
the differential area between four adjacent curves consider the triangle determined 
by (u, v), (u + du, v), (u, v + dv), which is half that area, and double the result. 
The determinantal form of the area of a triangle is the best to use. 


dye ayy & du oy du oe ey 
1 du ðu ðu ðu 
dA =2. 3 = aa: 3 = ax ə dudv. 
dye dy| (Za Yaw} Z A 
ov ov ðv av 


The subscripts on the differentials indicate which variable changes; thus dyz, duy 
are the codrdinates of (u + du, v) relative to (u, v). This method is easily extended 
to determine the analogous quantities in three dimensions or more. It may be 
noticed that the triangle does not look as if it were half the area (except for infin- 
itesimals of higher order) in the figure; but see Ex. 12 below. 


It should be remarked that as the differential of area dA is usually 
considered positive when du and dv are positive, it is usually better to 
replace J in (29) by its absolute value. Instead of regarding (u, v) as 
euivilinear codrdinates in the xy-plane, it is possible to plot them in 
their own wv-plane and thus to establish by (22') a transformation of 
the xy-plane over outo the wv-plane. A small area in the xy-plane then 
becomes a small area in the wv-plane. If J > 0, the transformation is 
called direct; but if J < 0, the transformation is called perverted. The 
significance of the distinction can be made clear only when the ques- 
tion of the signs of areas has been treated. The transformation is called 
conformal when elements of arc in the neighborhood of a point in the 
xy-plane are proportional to the elements of arc in the neighborhood of 
the corresponding point in the wv-plane, that is, when 


dè? = dr? + dy? = k (du? + dv?) = kdo’. (30) 
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angle similar to it, and hence angles will be unchanged by the transfor- 
mation. That the transformation be conformal requires that F = 0 and 
E =G. Itis not necessary that E = G = k be constants; the ratio of 
similitude may be different for different points. 

64. There remains outstanding the proof that equations may be solved 
in the neighborhood of a point at which the Jacobian does not vanish. 
The fact was indicated in § 60 and used in § 63. 

THEOREM. Let p equations in n + p variables be given, say, 


F (Ep yy +++, Gee) = 0, F,=0,---,F,=0. (31) 


Let the p functions be soluble for z,,, x Lp When a particular set 
Lew 41) `y Tint py OF the other n variables are given. Let the functions 
and their first derivatives be continuous in all the n + p variables in the 
neighborhood of (£as ws ++; Zen+pa) Let the Jacobian of the functions 


with respect to £, Zy +++, Xp 
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fail to vanish for the particular set mentioned. Then the p equations 
may be solved for the p variables x,, #,,---, x), and the solutions will be 
continuous, unique, and differentiable with continuous first partial 
derivatives for all values of x,.,, t, 2,4, sufficiently near to the 
values Zn+iyor “2 Lntp)o° 

Turorem. The necessary and sufficient condition that a functional 
relation exist between p functions of p variables is that the Jacobian 
of the functions with respect to the variables shall vanish identically, 
that is, for all values of the variables. 


The proofs of these theorems will naturally be given by mathematical induction. 
Each of the theorems has been proved in the simplest cases and it remains only to 
show that the theorems are true for p functions in case they are for p — 1. Expand 
the determinant J. 


J= ge ett a at ey, i Ji, +++, Jp, minors, 
Op 
For the first theorem J + 0 and hence at least one of the minors J}, ---, Jp must 
“ail to vanish. Let that one be J}, which is the Jacobian of F,,---, Fp with respect 


tO %, +++, Zp. By the assumption that the theorem holds for the case p — 1, these 
p — 1 equations may be solved for z,, -+-, &p in terms of the n+ 1 variables z,, 





p41, '**y atp, and the results may be substituted in F}. It remains to show that 
F, = 0 is soluble for x,. Now 


OF, OF, OF, Om), OF By yy go. ai 
dt, 0%, OX, Oxy Op OL, 
For the derivatives of 2, --+, Zp with respect to x, are obtained from the equations 
paing ae au OR ep e., o = Fn q Ep dit, vo q OF tp 
0%, L, OX, OLy OL, OL, 8%, ON, OLp OL, 


resulting from the differentiation of F, =0,---, Fp =0 with respect to z}. The 
derivative 0%;/Ox, is therefore merely J;/J,, and hence dF,/dz, = J/J, and does 
not vanish. The equation therefore may be solved for x, in terms of at41, +++, 
Ta +p, and this result may be substituted in the solutions above found for £}, «++, Zp. 
Hence the equations have been solved for 2, 2, +++, p in terms of £p +1, +++; n+p 
and the theorem is proved. 

For the second theorem the procedure is analogous to that previously followed. 
If there is a relation F(u,, +-+, Up) = 0 between the p functions 


Uy = by htir 0 ++, Tp), sy Up = Pp (X11 +++; Tp) 
differentiation with respect to x,,---, 2p gives p equations from which the deriva- 
tives of F by u,, +++, Up may be eliminated and J (a) = 0 becomes the con- 
Tis ttt, Up 


dition desired. If conversely this Jacobian vanishes identically and it be assumed 
that one of the derivatives of u; by xy, say du,/dx,, does not vanish, then the solution 
% = w (Uj, Xo, *'*, Zp) may be effected and the result may be substituted in uz, 

+, Up. The Jacobian of Ug, +++, Up With respect to %,--+, &p will then turn out 
to be J + du,/éx, and will vanish because J vanishes. Now, however, only p — 1 
functions are involved, and hence if the theorem is true for » — 1 functions it must 
be true for p functions. 


EXERCISES 


1. If u= ax + by +c and v= az +by+ e are functionally dependent, the 
lines u = 0 and v = 0 are parallel ; and conversely. 


2. Prove x + y +z, yY + yz + zx, £? + y? +. 22 functionally dependent. 


3. If u = ax + by + cz +d, v= at +by t+ ezt, w= a xt by t ez yd” 
are functionally dependent, the pianes u = 0, v = 0, w = 0 are parallel to a line. 


dF, oF, 


4. In what senses are A and vi of (24’) and A TF i (32°) partial or total 
1 


derivatives? Are not the two sets completely a PN 








5. Given (25), suppose Yy xy #0. Solve v = y and w = x for y and z, substi- 
2 Xz z z 
tute in u = ¢, and prove du/ae = J + Yy Xy ; 
Ye Xz 








6. Ifu= u (z, y), v = v (x, y), and æ = af, n), Y = y (Ẹ, n), prove 


s=) s(>2) = re 2). (27) 
T, Y $, g, 
State the extension to any number of variables. How may (27°) be used to prove 


Tr mA A 
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\z, y, 2/ 
volume in space with curvilinear coérdinates u, v, w = consts. 


8. In what parts of the plane can u = 2? + y?, v = sy not be used as curvi- 
linear coérdinates ? Express ds? for these codrdinates. 


9. Prove that 2u = g? — y?, v = zy is a conformal transformation. 
10. Prove that z = —“—., y= _— — is a conformal transformation. 
u? + y? u? + y? 
11. Define conformal transformation in space. If the transformation 
x = au + bv + cu, y = au + bv + cew, 2 = aut bv 4+ ew 

ls conformal, is it orthogonal ? See Ex. 10 (¢), p. 100. 

12. Show that the areas of the triangles whose vertices are 

(u, v), (u + du, v), (u, v + dv) and (u+ du, v + dv), (u + du, v), (u, v + dv) 
are infinitesimals of the same order, as suggested in § 63. 


13. Would the condition F = 0 in (28) mean that the set of curves u = const. 
were perpendicular to the set v = const. ? 


14. Express E, F, G in (28) in terms of the derivatives of u, v by a, y. 


15. If æ= ¢ (8, t), y = Y (8, t), z = x (s, t) are the parametric equations of a 
surface (from which s, ¢ could be eliminated to obtain the equation between 


£, Y, Z), show 
Zs (2) + (2#) and fina, 
ox 8, t s, t oy 


65. Envelopes of curves and surfaces. Let the equation F(a, y, a) =0 
be considered as representing a family of curves where the different 
curves of the family are obtained by assigning different values to the 
parameter a. Such families are illustrated by 


(œ —a} +y =1 and axz+y/a=1, - (83) 


which are circles of unit radius centered on the x-axis and lines which 
cut off the area 4a? from the first quadrant. As a changes, the circles 
remain always tangent to the two lines y = + 1 and 
the point of tangency traces those lines. Again, as 
œ changes, the lines (33) remain tangent to the hyper- 
bola xy = k, owing to the property of the hyperbola 
that a tangent forms a triangle of constant area with 
the asymptotes. The lines y= +1 are called the 
envelope of the system of circles and the hyperbola 
cy = k the envelope of the set of lines. In general, ifthere is a curve 
to which the curves of a family F(x, y, œ) = 0 are tangent and of the 
point of tangency describes that curve as a varies, the curve is called 
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the envelope (or part of the envelope if there are several such curves) 
of the family F(x, y, @) = 0. Thus any curve may be regarded as the 
envelope of its tangents or as the envelope of its circles of curvature. 

To find the equations of the envelope note that by definition the 
enveloping curves of the family F Gr, y, œ) = 0 are tangent to the envelope 
and that the point of tangency moves along the envelope as œ varies. 
The equation of the envelope may therefore be written 


x= (a), y=w(a) with F(d¢, y, «)=0, (34) 
where the first equations express the dependence of the points on the 
envelope upon the parameter « and the last equation states that each 
point of the envelope lies also on some curve of the family F(x, y, «) = 0. 
Differentiate (34) with respect to «œ. Then 


Fap (o) + FW'@) + Fa = 0. (35) 
Tow if the point of contact of the envelope with the curve F = 0 is an 
ordinary point of that curve, the tangent to the curve is 


Fie — 2) + Fi(y—y.) = 0; and Fip + Fiy'=0, 
since the tangent direction dy : dx = y': ¢' along the envelope is by 
definition identical with that along the enveloping curve; and if the 
point of contact is a singular point for the enveloping curve, Fj = Fý = 0, 


Hence in either case Fý = 0. 
Thus for points on the envelope the two equations 


F(a, y, €) = 0, Fiz, y, @) = 0 (36) 


are satisfied and the equation of the envelope of the family F = 0 may 
be found by solving (86) to find the parametric equations x = $(a), 
y = (a) of the envelope or by eliminating a between (36) to find the 
equation of the envelope in the form B(x, y) = 0. It should be remarked 
that the locus found by this process may contain other curves than the 
envelope. For instance if the curves of the family F = 0 have singular 
points and if x = $ (œ), y= y (æ) be the locus of the singular points 
as œ varies, equations (34), (35) still hold and hence (36) also. The 
rule for finding the envelope therefore finds also the locus of singular 
points. Other extraneous factors may also be introduced in performing 
the elimination. It is therefore important to test graphically or analyt- 
ically the solution obtained by applying the rule. 


But as a second exampie consider qs + y/a—=i1. Here 
F(x, y, ae) =ar+y/a—1=0, Fi=a—y/e=0. 


The solution is y = @/2, æ = 1/2, which gives zy = }. This is the envelope; it could 
not be a locus of singular points of F = 0 as there are none. Suppose the elimina- 
tion of a be made by Sylvester’s method as 


—y/a* +0/e +24+0¢=0 -y 0 xz 0 
0/@ —y/&x 4+0+2a=0 and 0—-y 0g ai 
y/&@ —lfe +r+0e=0 y-l z0? 
0/&@ +y/e —1+rea=0 0 yout « 


the reduction of the determinant gives ry (42y — 1) = 0 as the eliminant, and con- 
tains not only the envelope 4%y = 1, but the factors z = 0 and y =0 which are 
obviously extraneous. 

Asa third problem find the envelope of a line of which the length intercepted 
between the axes is constant. The necessary equations are 


Z4 =1, ott ea ky, 2da44%ap=0, ada + pdp=o. 
a B a? B 

I'wo parameters a, 8 connected by a relation have been introduced; both equations 

have been differentiated totally with respect to the parameters ; and the problem 

is to eliminate a, 8, da, d8 from the equations. In this case it is simpler to carry 

both parameters than to introduce the radicals which would be required if only 


one parameter were used. The elimination of da, d8 from the last two equations 
tives g: y = a®: p8 or Vr: Vy =a: 8. From this and the first equation, 


| en ewe anes 


66. Consider two neighboring curves of F(a, y, e) = 0. Let (£y y,) 
be an ordinary point of a = a, and (x, + ax, y, + dy) of a, + da. Then 


F(x, + dx, y, + dy, a, + da) — F(a,, Yor a,) 
= Fida + Fjdy + Fada = 0 (37) 


and hence gf + y$ = Ki, 


holds except for infinitesimals of higher order. The distance from the 
point on a, + dæ to the tangent to a, at (Zy Ya) is 


Fidxi-+Fidy _ _+ Fada 


oe eS dn 38 
EVF +F; VEZ+FP? (26) 


axcept for infinitesimals of higher order. This distance is of the first 
order with da, and the normal derivative da/dn of § 48 is finite except 
when F,= 0. The distance is of higher order than da, and da/dn is 
infinite or dn/da is zero when F;= 0. It appears therefore that the 
mvelope is the locus of points at which the distance between two neigh- 
poring curves is of higher order than da. This is also apparent geomet- 
rically from the fact that the distance from a point on a curve to the 








curves of the family and is not an envelope but an extraneous tact 
in exceptional cases this locus is an envelope. 

If two neighboring curves F(x, y, a) = 0, F(x, y, a + Aa) = 0 ini 
sect, their point of intersection satisfies both of the equations, and he 
also the equation 


1 
E [F (x, y, æ + Aad) — F(x, y, «)]= F(x, y, « + bAa) = 


If the limit be taken for Aa = 0, the limiting position of the inter: 
tion satisfies Fi = 0 and hence may lie on the envelope, and will lie 
the envelope if the common point of intersection is remote from singt 
points of the curves F(z, y, a) = 0. This idea of an envelope as 

limit of points in which neighboring curves of the family intersect 
valuable, It is sometimes taken as the definition of the envelope. F 
unless imaginary points of intersection are considered, it is an ina 
quate definition; for otherwise y = (x — «)*® would have no envel 
according to the definition (whereas y = 0 is obviously an envelope) < 
a curve could not be regarded as the envelope of its osculating cirel 


Care must be used in applying the rule for finding an envelope. Otherwise 
only may extraneous solutions be mistaken for the envelope, but the envelope ! 
be missed entirely. Consider 


y—sinaz=0 or a—az-lsin-“ly =0, 


where the second form is obtained by solution and contains a multiple val 
function. These two families of curves are identical, and it is geometrically c 
that they have an envelope, namely y = +1. This is precisely what would 
found on applying the rule to the first of (89); but if the rule be applied to 
second of (39), it is seen that F% = 1, which does not vanish and hence indicate: 
envelope. The whole matter should be examined carefully in the light of imp. 
functions. 

Hence let F(z, y, a) = 0 be a continuous single valued function of the tl 
variables (x, y, a) and let its derivatives F,,, F,, Fz exist and be continuous. ¢ 
sider the behavior of the curves of the family near a point (£o, Vo) of the curve 
a= &, provided that (£, Y) is an ordinary (nonsingular) point of the curve 
that the derivative FZ (£o, Yo, &) does not vanish. As F? x 0 and either F; 
or FY #0 for (£o, Yo, &), it is possible to surround (£, ve with a region 80 81 
that F(a, Y, q) = 0 may be solved for a = f(x, y) which will be single valued 
differentiable; and the region may further be taken so small that F% or F; rem 
different from 0 throughout the region. Then through every point of the reg 
there is one and only one curve a = f(z, y) and the curves have no singular po 
within the region. In particular no two curves of the family can be tangen 
each other within the region. 


raverses the region be r= P(t), y= y(t). nen 

a=), 40), E= O Sr À. 
Along any curve æ =f (x, y) the equation fide + f/dy = 0 holds, and if £ = ¢ (t), 
y= y(t) be tangent to this curve, dy = dz =y :¢' and a’(t)=0 or æ = const. 
Hence the only curve which has at each point the direction of the curve of the 
family through that point is a curve which coincides throughout with some curve 
of the family and is tangent to no other member of the family. Hence there is no 


anvelope. The result is that an envelope can be present only when F; = 0 or when 


F. = F; = 0, and this latter case has been seen to be included in the condition 


fF =0. If F(x, y, a) were not single valued but the branches were separable, the 
ame conclusion would hold. Hence in case F(z, y, a) is not single valued the loci 
over which two or more values become inseparable must be added to those over 
which FZ = 0 in order to insure that all the loci which may be envelopes are taken 
nto account, 


67. The preceding considerations apply with so little change to other 
ases of envelopes that the facts will merely be stated without proof. 
Jonsider a family of surfaces F(a, y, 2, æ, B) = 0 depending on two 
marameters. The envelope may be defined by the property of tangency 
is in § 65; and the conditions for an envelope would be 


F(a, y, 2, œ, B) = 90, F= 0, Fg = 9. (40) 
These three equations may be solved to express the envelope as 


a=, B) y=¥@,8), #=x@ p) 


sarametrically in terms of a, B; or the two parameters may be elimi- 
ated and the envelope may be found as ®(z, y, =)= 0. In any case 
xtraneous loci may be introduced and the results of the work should 
herefore be tested, which generally may be done at sight. 

It is also possible to determine the distance from the tangent plane 
f one surface to the neighboring surfaces as 


Fda zt Fidy + F;dz _ Fda + uE dn, (41) 
ind to define the ie as the locus of ets such that this distance 
s of higher order than |dæ| + |48]. The equations (40) would then also 
ollow. This definition would apply only to ordinary points of the sur- 
aces of the family, that is, to points for which not all the derivatives 

w Fp F, vanish. But as the elimination of a, 8 from (40) would give 
mn equation which included the loci of these singular points, there 
vould be no danger of losing such loci in the rare instances where they, 
00, happened to be tangent to the surfaces of the family. 





and would show that NO envelope COUI CAISG IN POPIVIIS WHOLG MY silkeUlal pi 
occurred and where either F; or F; failed to vanish. This work could be b 
either on the first definition involving tangency directly or on the second defin 
which involves tangency indirectly in the statements concerning infinitesima 
higher order. It may be added that if F(a, y, z, a, 8) = 0 were not single val 
the surfaces over which two values of the function become inseparable shoul 
added as possible envelopes. 


A family of surfaces F(a, y, z, «) = 0 depending on a single pa: 
eter may have an envelope, and the envelope is found from 


F(x, Y, 2, œ) = 0, Fy(x, y, #, €) = 0 


by the elimination of the single parameter. The details of the deduc 
of the rule will be omitted. If two neighboring surfaces intersect, 
limiting position of the curve of intersection les on the envelope 
the envelope is the surface generated by this curve as «æ varies. 
surfaces of the family touch the envelope not at a point merely 
along these curves. The curves are called characteristics of the far 
In the case where consecutive surfaces of the family do not inte 
in a real curve it is necessary to fall back on the conception of in 
naries or on the definition of an envelope in terms of tangenc. 
infinitesimals; the characteristic curves are still the curves a 
which the surfaces of the family are in contact with the envelope 
along which two consecutive surfaces of the family are distant i 
each other by an infinitesimal of higher order than da. 

A particular case of importance is the envelope of a plane w 
depends on one parameter. The equations (42) are then 


Ax + By + Cz+D=0, A's + B'y + C'z + D'=0, 


where A, B, C, D are functions of the parameter and differenti: 
with respect to it is denoted by accents. The case where the { 
moves parallel to itself or turns about a line may be excluded as tr! 
As the intersection of two planes is a line, the characteristics o 
system are straight lines, the envelope is a ruled surface, and a 4 
tangent to the surface at one point of the lines is tangent to the sw 
throughout the whole extent of the line. Cones and cylinders are e 
ples of this sort of surface. Another example is the surface envel 
by the osculating planes of a curve in space; for the osculating ] 
depends on only one parameter. As the osculating plane (§ 41) mz 
regarded as passing through three consecutive points of the curve 
consecutive osculating planes may be considered as having two con 
tive points of the curve in common and hence the characteristic 


alane which depends on a single parameter are called developable surfaces. 
A family of curves dependent on two parameters as 


F(a, y, 2, a, B) = 0, G(x, Y, 2, æ, B)=90 (44) 
s called a congruence of curves. The curves may have an envelope, that 
s, there may be a surface to which the curves are tangent and which 
nay be regarded as the locus of their points of tangency. The envelope 
s obtained by eliminating «æ, 8 from the equations 
F=0, G = 0, F,G3 — FgGa = 0. (45) 
To see this, suppose that the third condition is not fulfilled. The equa- 
ions (44) may then be solved asa = f(a, y, 2), B = g (æ, y, 2). Reaso- 
ng like that of § 66 now shows that there cannot possibly be an 
envelope in the region for which the solution is valid. It may therefore 
oe inferred that the only possibilities for an envelope are contained in 
the equations (45). As various extraneous loci might be introduced in 
ihe elimination of a, 8 from (45) and as the solutions should therefore 
be tested individually, it is hardly necessary to examine the general 
question further. The envelope of a congruence of curves is called the 
focal surface of the congruence and the points of contact of the curves 
with the envelope are called the focal poinis on the curves. 


EXERCISES 


1. Find the envelopes of these families of curves. In each case test the answer 
or its individual factors and check the results by a sketch : 
(a) y = 2ax + at, (8) y2 = a (z — @), (vy) y= att+k/a, 
(8) ay +a} =, (e)ysa@ta, (tH) y= a(z- a}. 
2. Find the envelope of the ellipses x?/a? + y?/b? = 1 under the condition tbat 
(œ) the sum of the axes is constant or (£) the area is constant. 


3. Find the envelope of the circles whose center is on a given parabola and 
which pass through the vertex of the parabola. 


4. Circles pass through the origin and have their centers on 2? — y? = c?, Find 
their envelope. Ans. A lemniscate. 
5. Find the envelopes in these cases: 
(a) x + sya =sin~l2y, (8) + æ= vers~ly + V2y— y, 
(Y) yt a=V1—1/z. 
6. Find the envelopes in these cases: 
(a) ax + py+ape=1, ($) F 


2 2 
(7) a 


7. Find the enveloves in Ex. 6 (a), (£) ff æ =B or if æ = — B. 


E 
z? R 
+—=1 with apy = k. 
y? 





phe whole Characteristic OY SNOWING thal the Normal LO L (2, V, 2, A) = V and u 
eliminant of F = 0, F} = 0 are the same, namely 
+ + lalag + Fd Fa oa 
| ee Fj: F; and Fý + Fea T + Fay + len 
where æ (æ, y, z) is the function obtained by solving Fz = 0. Consider the prol 
also from the point of view of infinitesimals and the normal derivative. 


,õQ 


9. If there is a curve æ = ¢(a), y = Y (a), z = x (œ) tangent to the curv 
the family defined by F(s, y, z, a) = 0, G (x, y, z, æ) = 0 in space, then that c 
is called the envelope of the family. Show, by the same reasoning as in § 6i 
the case of the plane, that the four conditions F=0,G=0, F, = 0, @G,=0) 
be satisfied for an envelope; and hence infer that ordinarily a family of curv 
space dependent on a single parameter has no envelope. 


10. Show that the family F(x, y, z, a) = 0, F{ (2, Y, z, œ) = 0 of curves w 
are the characteristics of a family of surfaces has in general an envelope give 
the three equations F = 0, Fz = 0, Fy, = 0. 


11. Derive the condition (45) for the envelope of a two-parametered fami. 
curves from the idea of tangency, as in the case of one parameter. 


12. Find the envelope of the normals to a plane curve y = f(x) and show 
the envelope is the locus of the center of curvature. 


13. The locus of Ex. 12 is called the evolute of the curve y = f(x). In these: 
find the evolute as an envelope: 

(a) y =r, (8) x= asint, y = bcost, (Y) 2ay =a 

(8) y? = 2ma, (e) x = a(6— sind), y= a(1— cosé), (¢) y = cosh 


14. Given a surface z = f(z, y). Construct the family of normal lines and 
their envelope. 


15. If rays of light issuing from a point in a plane are reflected froma cur 
the plane, the angle of reflection being equal to the angle of incidence, the enve 
of the reflected rays is called the caustic of the curve with respect to the p 
Show that the caustic of a circle with respect to a point on its circumference 
cardioid. 


16. The curve which is the envelope of the characteristic lines, that is, of 
rulings, ou the developable surface (43) is called the cuspidal edge of the sur 
Show that the equations of this curve may be found parametrically in terms o 
parameter of (43) by solving simultaneonsly 


Az + By + Cz + D =0, Ax + By + C24 D =0, A”r + By + C’z + D” 
for z, y, z. Consider the exceptional cases of cones and cylinders. 


17. The term "developable ” signifies that a developable surface may be devel 
or mapped on a plane in such a way that lengths of arcs on the surface become | 
lengths in the plane, that is, the map may be made without distortion of siz 
shape. In the case of cones or cylinders this map may be made by slitting the 
or cylinder along an element and rolling it out upona plane. What is the ana 
statement in this case? In the case of any developable surface with a cus 
edge, the developable surface being the locus of all tangents to the cuspidal « 
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aces for which the radius of curvature R of the cuspidal edge is the same function 
f s without regard to the torsion; in particular the torsion may be zero and the 
evelopable may reduce to a plane. 


18. Let the line x = az + b, y = cz + d depend on one parameter so as to gen- 
rate a ruled surface. By identifying this form of the line with (43) obtain by 
ibstitution the conditions 

Aa+ Be+C=0, A’at+ Be+C=0 ne Aa’ + Be’ = 0 

áb + Bd+D=0, Ad+ Bd+PY=0 Al’ + B= 0 
s the condition that the line generates a developable surface. 





yal=9 


68. More differential geometry. The representation 


F(x, y,#)=0, or z= f(a, y) (46) 
r x= $ (u, v), y = y (u, v), z = y(u, v) 
f a surface may be taken in the unsolved, the solved, or the parametric 
orm. The parametric form is equivalent to the solved form provided 
, v be taken as x, y. The notation 


oz Oz _ ez _ &e _ Oe 
Pape Gea Hoel Sei as 
adopted for the derivatives of 2 with respect tox and y. The applica- 
on of Taylor’s Formula to the solved form gives 
Az=ph+qk + (rh? + 2shk + th) +--- (47) 
ith h = Ax, k = Ay. The linear terms ph + gk constitute the differ- 
ntial dz and represent that part of the increment of æ which would be 
btained by replacing the surface by its tangent plane. Apart from 
ifinitesimals of the third order, the distance from the tangent plane up 
r down to the surface along a parallel to the z-axis is given by the 
uadratic terms 4 (rh? + 2 shk + tk’). 

Hence if the quadratic terms at any point are a positive definite form 
$ 55), the surface lies above its tangent plane and is concave up; but 
' the form is negative definite, the surface lies below its tangent plane 
nd is concave down or convex up. If the form is indefinite but not 
gular, the surface lies partly above and partly below its tangent 
lane and may be called concavo-convex, that is, it is saddle-shaped. If 
1e form is singular nothing can be definitely stated. These statements 





tangent plaue is parallel to the avy-plane. It will be assumed in the 
further work of these articles that at least one of the derivatives r, s, t 
is not 0. 

To examine more closely the behavior of a surface in the vicinity of 
a particular point upon it, let the ay-plane be taken in coincidence with 
the tangent plane at the point and let the point be taken as origin. 
Then Maclaurin’s Formula is available. 


z = 4 (ræ + 2sxy + ty’) + terms of higher order 48 
= $ p° (r cos? 0 + 2s sin @cos 0 + t sin’ 6) + higher terms, (48) 


where (p, 0) are polar codrdinates in the zy-plane. Then 
35 20 4+ 2ssin 8 cos 6 nwe y AT 49 
27 r cos“ O + 2s sin 0 cos 0 + tsm’ g = dp? ap (49) 


is the curvature of a normal section of the surface. The sum of the 
curvatures in two normal sections which are in perpendicular planes 
may be obtained by giving @ the values 6 and 6+3a. This sum 
reduces to r + t and is therefore independent of 0. 

As the sum of the curvatures in two perpendicular normal planes is 
constant, the maximum and minimum values of the curvature will be 
found in perpendicular planes. These values of the curvature are called 
the principal values and their reciprocals are the principal radii of 
curvature and the sections in which they lie are the principal sections. 
If s = 0, the principal sections are @ = 0 and 6=}7; and conversely 
if the axes of x and y had been chosen in the tangent plane so as to be 
tangent to the principal sections, the derivative s would have vanished. 
The equation of the surface would then have taken the simple form 


z = § (ræ? + ty”) + higher terms. (50) 


The principal curvatures would be merely r and ¢, and the curvature 
in any normal section would have had the form 


1 cos’6 | sin’ 6 

R R R 

If the two principal curvatures have opposite signs, that is, if the 
signs of r and ¢ in (50) are opposite, the surface is saddle-shaped. 
There are then two directions for which the curvature of a normal sec- 


tion vanishes, namely the directions of the lines 
0 = + tan V— R/R, or vjrje=4 Viély. 


These are called the asymptotic directions. Along these directions the 
surface departs from its tangent plane by infinitesimals of the third 








= r cos? §+ tsin? 6, 
2 


ie mia ha Ee 


order, or higher order. Ifa curve is drawn on a surface so that at each 
point of the curve the tangent to the curve is along one of the asymp- 
totic directions, the curve is called an asymptotic curve or line of the 
surface. As the surface departs from its tangent plane by infinitesimals 
of higher order than the second along an asymptotic line, the tangent 
plane to a surface at any point of an asymptotic line must be the oscu- 
lating plane of the asymptotic line. 

The character of a point upon a surface is indicated by the Dupin 
indicatria of the point. The indicatrix is the conic 


ee 2 cf. z = y (ra? + ty?) (51) 
R. R, ? R= Y) 


which has the principal directions as the directions of its axes and the 
square roots of the absolute values of the principal radii of curvature 
as the magnitudes of its axes. The conic may be regarded as similar to 
the conic in which a plane infinitely near the tangent plane cuts the 
surface when infinitesimals of order higher than the second are neg- 
lected. In case the surface is concavo-convex the indicatrix is a hyper- 
bola and should be considered as either or both of the two conjneate 
hyperbolas that would arise from giving # positive or negative \ 

in (51). The point on the surface is called elliptic, hyperbolic, or 
parabolic according as the indicatrix is an ellipse, a hyperbola, or a pair 
of lines, as happens when one of the principal curvatures vanishes. 
These classes of points correspond to the distinctions definite, indefinite, 
and singular applied to the quadratic form rh? + 2shk + tk’. 

Two further results are noteworthy. Any curve drawn on the surface 
differs from the section of its osculating plane with the surface by 
infinitesimals of higher order than the second. For as the osculating 
plane passes through three consecutive points of the curve, its inter- 
section with the surface passes through the same three consecutive 
points and the two curves have contact of the second order. It follows 
that the radius of curvature of any curve on the surface is identical 
with that of the curve in which its oseulating plane cuts the surface. 
The other result is Meusnier’s Theorem : The radius of curvature of an 
oblique section of the surface at any point is the projection upon the 
plane of that section of the radius of curvature of the normal section 
which passes through the same tangent line. In other words, if the 
radius of curvature of a normal section is known, that of the oblique 
sections through the same tangent line may be obtained by multiplying 
sections tarouga vat. anole between the plane normal to the surface 





x-2X18 In the tangent plane be taken along the Intersection With the oblique pia 
Neglect infinitesimals of higher order than the second. Then 


y = (x) = Laz’, z = $ (ra? + 2sry + ty?) = } re? (4 


will be the equations of the curve. The plane of the section is az — ry = 0, as m 
be seen by inspection. The radius of curvature of the curve in this plane may 
found at once. For if u denote distance in the plane and perpendicular to 
z-axis and if » be the angle between the normal plane and the oblique pl: 
az — ry =0, 

U = Z 8C » = Y CBC y = $ rasec y x? = f a cse v. 22. 


The form u = 4 rsec » : x? gives the curvature as rsecv. But the curvature in 

normal section is r by (48). As the curvature in the oblique section is sec» tit 
that in the normal section, the radius of curvature in the oblique section is c 
times that of the normal section. Meusnier’s Theorem is thus proved. 

69, These investigations with a special choice of axes give geometric pro} 
ties of the surface, but do not express those properties in a convenient anal} 
form ; for if a surface z = f(z, y) is given, the transformation to the special a 
is difficult, The idea of the indicatrix or its similar conic as the section of 
surface by a plane near the tangent plane and parallel to it will, however, de 
mine the general conditions readily. If in the expansion 


Az — dz = 4 (rh? + 2 shk + tk?) = const. ( 


the quadratic terms be set equal to a constant, the conic obtained is the project 
of the indicatrix on the zy-plane, or if (52) be regarded as a cylinder upon 

xy-plane, the indicatrix (or similar conic) is the intersection of the cylinder v 
the tangent plane. As the character of the conic is unchanged by the project 
the point on the surface is elliptic if s? <rt, hyperbolic if 3 > rt, and paraboli 
s? = rt. Moreover if the indicatrix is hyperbolic, its asymptotes must project into 
asymptotes of the conic (52), and hence if dx and dy replace h and k, the equa 


rdx? + 2 sdady + tdy? = 0 ( 


may be regarded as the differential equation of the projection of the asymptotic L 
on the ay-plane. If r, 8, ¢ be expressed as functions Jys Jays Jy, of (a, y) and (58 
factored, the integration of the two equations M (x, y) dx + N (x, y)dy thus fo! 
will give the finite equations of the projections of the asymptotic lines and, ta 
with the equation z = f(x, y), will give the curves on the surface. 

To find the lines of curvature is not quite so simple ; for it is necessary to de 
mine the directions which are the projections of the axes of the indicatrix, | 
these are not the axes of the projected conic. Any radius of the indicatrix 1 
be regarded as the intersection of the tangent plane and a plane perpendicula 
the zy-plane through the radius of the projected conic. Hence 


Z — žo = p(z — 2o) + gY — Yo)  (£— 2) k = (Y — Vo) h 


are the two planes which intersect in the radius that projects along the direc 
determined by h. k. The direction cosines 


hik:ph + gk 


—— and Ask: 0 
VAP LA + (ph + gk)? 


P UMGERLOLE the Square OF the corresponding rad1us in the indicatrix. 1o deter- 
line the axes of the indicatrix, this radius is to be made a maximum or minimum 
abject to (52). With a multiplier 4, 


h + ph + gk + (rh + sk) = 0, k + ph + gk + (sh + tk) =0 
re the conditions required, and the elimination of A gives 
hè [s (1 + p?) — par] + hk [t (1 + p?) — r(1 + g)] — [+ g?) — pot] = 0 
s the equation that determines the projection of the axes. Or 


(1 + p?)dz + pgdy _ pada + (1+ 9*) dy 
rdz + sdy sdz + tdy 


the differential equation of the projected lines of curvature. 

In addition to the asymptotic lines and lines of curvature the geodesic or shortest 
nes on the surface are important. These, however, are better left for the methods 
t the calculus of variations (§ 159). The attention may therefore be turned to 
nding the value of the radius of curvature in any normal section of the surface. 

A reference to (48) and (49) shows that the curvature is 


1 22 rh? +2shk + tk? _ rh? + 2shk + ti? 
R` p = p? = h2 + kê 

ı the special case. But in the general case the normal distance to the surface is 

\z — dz) cog y, with sec y = V1 + p? + 92, instead of the 2z of the special case, and 

1e radius p? of the special case becomes p? sec? o = h? + k? + (ph + gk)? in the 

gent plane. Hence 


1 2 (Az — dz) cos rl? + 2 slim + tm? 
1 ( ) cosy (58) 


R44 (vht+ gk Vie ptt g | 
here the direction cosines 1, m of a radius in the tangent plane have been intro- 
aced from (54), is the general expression for the curvature of a normal section. 
he form 


(55) 


1 rh? + 2 shk + th? 1 (56’) 
here the direction h, k of the projected radius remains, is frequently more con- 
nient than (56) which contains the direction cosines l, m of the original direction 
the tangent plane. Meusnier’s Theorem may now be written in the form 

2 
cosy _ rÈ + 2sim + tm i (57) 
R V1 + pt + q? 
here » is the angle between an oblique section and the tangent plane and where 
m are the direction cosines of the intersection of the planes. 

The work here given has depended for its relative simplicity of statement upon 
e assumption of the surface (46) in solved form. It is merely a problem in 
plicit partial differentiation to pass from p, q, r, 8, t to their equivalents in terms 

Fi, F, F or the derivatives of 9, y, x by a, 8. 
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1. In (49) show 5 ar t i + = cos26+ssin2 6 and find the directions of 


maximum and minimum R. If R, and R, are the maximum and minimum values 
of R, show 





1 1 1 1 

—+—=r4tt and ~> [srin s. 

Ry i R, 7 Ry R, 
Half of the sum of the curvatures is called the mean curvature; the product of the 
curvatures is called the total curvature. 

2. Find the mean curvature, the total curvature, and therefrom (by construct- 
ing and solving a quadratic equation) the principal radii of curvature at the origin: 
(a) z=, (B) z= +y +y, (Q) z=2(e+y). 

3. In the surfaces (a) z = ay and (p) z = 2x? + y? find at (0, 0) the radius of 
curvature in the sections made by the planes 
(a) e+ y=0, (B) e+y+z=0, (y) e+y+2z2=0, 
(6) x— 2y = 0, (e) x— 2y +2z2=0, (f) e+ 2y+42=0. 
The oblique sections are to be treated by applying Meusnier’s Theorem. 
4, Find the asymptotic directions at (0, 0) in Exs. 2 and 3. 


5. Show that a developable surface is everywhere parabolic, that is, that rt -- s? = 0 
at every point; and conversely. To do this consider the surface as the envelope of 
its tangent plane z — por — Qay = Zo — Poo — Yo, Where Po, Yor Zor Yor Zo are func- 
tions of a single parameter a. Hence show 


a (fo 2e) =0=(rt—s%). and (Pos Zo — Poo — te) = y, (32 — ri). 
Tos Yo ( Jo To: Yo Yo( Jo 
The first result proves the statement ; the second, its converse. 


6. Find the differential equations of the asymptotic lines and lines of curvature 
on these surfaces : 


(a) 2 = cy, (8) z = tan-l(y/2), (y) 2 + y? = cosh q, (6) xyz = 1. 
7. Show that the mean curvature and total curvature are 

1/1 1 r(1 + g?) + ¢(1 + p*) — 2nq8 1 rt — 8? 

yoa Gores + SS a ee = 7. La. a 
2\R R, 2(1 + p? + PÈ RR, (+p +g’) 

8. Find the principal radii of curvature at (1, 1) in Ex. 6. 


9. An umbilic is a point of a surface at which the principal radii of curvature 
(and hence all radii of curvature for normal sections) are equal. Show that the 


conditions are —— = bg ee ses 
1+p? pq 1+¢? 
the ellipsoid with semiaxes a, b, c. 





for an umbilic, and determine the umbilics of 


CHAPTER VI 
COMPLEX NUMBERS AND VECTORS 


70. Operators and operations. If an entity u is changed into an 
entity v by some law, the change may be regarded as an operation per- 
formed upon wu, the operand, to convert it into v; and if 7 be introduced 
as the symbol of the operation, the result may be written as v = fu. 
For brevity the symbol f is often called an operator. Various sorts 
of operand, operator, and result are familiar. Thus if w is a positive 
number n, the application of the operator -y gives the square root; if u 
represents a range of values of a variable æ, the expression f(a) or fæ 
denotes a function of x; if u be a function of a, the operation of dif- 
ferentiation may be symbolized by D and the result Du is the deriva- 


b 
tive; the symbol of definite integration | (*)d* converts a function 


u(x) into a number; and so on in great variety. 

The reason for making a short study of operators is that a consider- 
able number of the concepts and rules of arithmetic and algebra may 
be so defined for operators themselves as to lead to a calculus of opera- 
tions which is of frequent use in mathematics; the single application to 
the integration of certain differential equations (§ 95) is in itself highly 
valuable. The fundamental concept is that of a product: If u is oper- 
ated upon by f to give fu = v and if v is operated upon by g to give gv =w, 
e fu=v, gu=gfu=w, gfu=w, (1) 
then the operation indicated as gf which converts u directly into w is 
called the product of f by g. If the functional symbols sin and log be 
regarded as operators, the symbol log sin could be regarded as the 
product. The transformations of turning the zy-plane over on the 
x-axis, so that x' = x, y'=— y, and over the y-axis, so that g' = — 2, 
y' = y, may be regarded as operations; the combination of these opera- 
tions gives the transformation æ' = — 2, y' = — y, which is equivalent 
to rotating the plane through 180° about the origin. 

The products of arithmetic and algebra satisfy the commutative law 
gf = fg, that is, the products of g by fand of f by g are equal. This 
is not true of operators in general, as may be seen from the fact that 


waar 
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is immaterial, as in the case of the transformations just considered, the 
operators are said to be commutative. Another law of arithmetic and 
algebra is that when there are three or more factors in a product, the 
factors may be grouped at pleasure without altering the result, that is, 


haf) = (hg) f= haf. (2) 
This is known as the associative law and operators which obey it are 
called associative. Only associative operators are considered in the 
work here given. 
For the repetition of an operator several times 


=f, =f, PP HL, (3) 
the usual notation of powers is used. The law of indices clearly holds; 
for f+" means that f is applied m +n times successively, whereas 
y7yf” means that it is applied n times and then m times more. Not 
applying the operator f at all would naturally be denoted by j°, so that 
J'u = u and the operator f° would be equivalent to multiplication by 1; 
the notation /° = 1 is adopted. 

If for a given operation f there can be found an operation g such 
that the product fy = f° =1 is equivalent to no operation, then g is 
called the inverse of fand notations such as 


awl, vi = J 
=l OSE BY Dm pe (4) 


are regularly borrowed from arithmetic and algebra. Thus the inverse 
of the square is the square root, the inverse of sin is sin”; the inverse 


of the logarithm is the exponential, the inverse of Dis |. Some oper- 


ations have no inverse; multiplication by 0 is a case, and so is the 
square when applied to a negative number if only real numbers are 
considered. Other operations have more than one inverse; integra- 
tion, the inverse of D, involves an arbitrary additive constant, and the 
inverse sine is a multiple valued function. It is therefore not always 
true that f-1F = 1, but it is customary to mean by f-? that particular 
inverse of f for which f-’f= ff-’ =1. Higher negative powers are 
defined by the equation f-"=(f-")", and it readily follows that 
Jef" =1, as may be seen by the example 


PFPA SIS LM LOSS SOS SHI =L. 
The law of indices f"f" = f"*" also holds for negative indices, except 


in so far as f~1f may not be equal to 1 and may be required in the 
reduction of f™f" to frt”, 


If u, v, and u + v are operands for the operator f and if 


Sut v) = fut fe, (5) 
that the operator applied to the sum gives the same result as the 
m of the results of operating on each operand, then the operator 
is called linear or distributive. If f denotes a function such that 
æ +y) =F) + f(y), it has been seen (Ex. 9, p. 45) that f must he 
uivalent to multiplication by a constant and fæ = Cx. For a less 
ecialized interpretation this is not so; for 


D(u +v)= Du + Dv and foro= ut fo 


e two of the fundamental formulas of calculus and show operators 
rich are distributive and not equivalent to multiplication by a constant. 
evertheless it does follow by the same reasoning as used before (Ex. 9, 
45), that fnu = nfu if f is distributive and if n is a rational number. 
Some operators have also the property of addition. Suppose that u 
an operand and f, g are operators such that fu and gu are things that 
vy be added together as fu + gu, then the sum of the operators, f+ 9, 
defined by the equation (f+g)u=fu+ gu. If furthermore the 
erators f, g, h are distributive, then 


A(f+_ga=hfthg and (Fgh = fh + gh, (6) 
d the multiplication of the operators becomes itself distributive. To 
ove this fact, it is merely necessary to consider that 


ALS + g)u] = A (fu + gu) = hfu + hgu 
d (f+ g) (hu) = fhu + ghu. 


Operators which are associative, commutative, distributive, and which 
mit addition may be treated algebraically, in so far as polynomials are 
ncerned, by the ordinary algorisms of algebra; for it is by means 
the associative, commutative, and distributive laws, and the law of 
dices that ordinary algebraic polynomials are rearranged, multiplied 
t, and factored. Now the operations of multiplication by constants 
d of differentiation or partial differentiation as applied to a function 
one or more variables x, y, z, --- do satisfy these laws. For instance 


c(Du) = D (cu), D,Dju = D, Dyu, (Do +D) Diu = D,D + D,Du. (T) 
ence, for example, if y be a function of x, the expression 

D'y + aD" ty + +++ + ap 1DY + ay, 
ere the coefficients a are constants, may be written as 


cpl ar OF A, eer a Pi = ta wee dot ee PEN 














where @,, Œa tt @, ave the roots of the algebraic polynomial 
ae") 4+. a, ew +a, = 0. 


EXERCISES 


1. Show that (/gh)-1 = h~1g-1f-1, that is, that the reciprocal of a produc 
operations is the product of the reciprocals in inverse order. 


2. By definition the operator gfg-1 is called the transform of f by g. Sl 
that (q) the transform of a product is the product of the transforms of the fac 
taken in the same order, and (8) the transform of the inverse is the inverse of 
transform. 


3. Ifs #1 but s? = 1, the operator s is by definition said to be involutory. Sl 
that (q) an involutory operator is equal to its own inverse; and conversely (£ 
an operator and its inverse are equal, the operator is involutory ; and (y) if 
product of two involutory operators is commutative, the product is itself inv 
tory ; and conversely (6) if the product of two involutory operators is involuti 
the operators are commutative. 


4, If fand g are both distributive, so are the products fy and gf. 
5. If fis distributive and n rational, show fnu = nfu. 


6. Expand the following operators first by ordinary formal multiplication 
second by applying the operators successively as indicated, and show the res 
are identical by translating both into familiar forms. 


d? d 
(a) (D—1)(D—2)y, Ans. ta + OY, 


(£) (D—-1)DD+))y, (vy) D(D— 2) (D+ 1)(D+ 8)y. 


7. Show that (D— a) |e f e- xaa | = X, where X is a function of v, 
hence infer that ee J e~ 2x(%) dæ is the inverse of the operator (D — a) (x). 


8. Show that D(ey) = e= (D + a)y and hence generalize to show tha 
P(D) denote any polynomial in D with constant coefficients, then 
P (D). ety = eP (D + a)y. 
Apply this to the following and check the results. 
(a) (D2 —3 D + 2) esy = e2 (D? + Djy = eef + W), 
(8) (D? —8 D— 2) ery, (vy) (D — 8 D + 2) ery. 


9, If y is a function of 2 and x = et show that 
Day = e~ "Diy, Diy = €~ 2*Dy (Di— 1) y, +++, DPy = et Di (Di — 1) +++ (De — 9 + 


10. Is the expression (AD, + &D,)", which occurs in Taylors Formula (§ 
the nth power of the operator AD, + kD, or is it merely a conventional syml 
The same question relative to (Dz + yD,)* occurring in Euler’s Formula (§ 5: 


tions for the equality, addition, and multiplication of complex num- 


bers are a+tbi=e+di ifandonlyif «a =0, b =d, 


[a + bi] + [e + di] =la + AHOA: (9) 
[a + bi] [c + di] = (ue — bd) + (ad + be) i 


It readily follows that the commutative, associative, and distributive 
laws hold in the domain of complex numbers, namely, 


a@+B=PB+a, (@+ B)+y=a@+ (B+); 
aß = Ba, (aß) y = a (By); (10) 
a (B +y) = @B + ay, (æ + B) y = ay + By, 


where Greek letters have been used to denote complex numbers. 
Division is accomplished by the method of rationalization. 


ator atoro di ig Ca A) i A) (11) 

ec+di e+tdic—di e+ d 
This is always possible except when ¢ + œ = 0, that is, when both c 
and d are 0. A complex number is defined as 0 when and only when 
its real and pure imaginary parts are both zero. With this definition 0 
has the ordinary properties that a + 0 = «œ and #0 = 0 and that «/0 is 
impossible. Furthermore if a product aß vanishes, either a or B vanishes. 
For suppose 


[a + bi] [e+ di] = (ac — bd) + (ad + be)i=0. 
Then ac—bd=0 and ad+bce=0, (12) 


from which it follows that either a =b = 0 or c=d=0. From the 
fact that a product cannot vanish unless one of its factors vanishes 
follow the ordinary laws of cancellation. In brief, all the elementary 
laws of real algebra hold also for the algebra of complex numbers. 

By assuming a set of Cartesian coérdinates in the xy-plane and asso- 
ciating the number a + bi to the point (a, b), a graphical representation 
is obtained which is the counterpart of the number scale for real num- 
bers. The point (a, b) alone or the directed line from the origin to the 
point (a, b) may be considered as representing the number a + bi. 
If OP and OQ are two directed lines representing the two numbers 
a +i and c 4- di, a reference to the figure shows that the line which 








magnitude, the length AB, and direction, the 
direction of the line AB from A to B. A 
quantity which has magnitude and direction is 
called a vector; and the parallelogram law is 
called the law of vector addition. Complex num- 6 
bers may therefore be regarded as vectors. 

From the figure it also appears that OQ and PR have the same mag- 
nitude and direction, so that as vectors they are equal although they 
start from different points. As OP + PR will be regarded as equal to 
OP + OQ, the definition of addition may be given as the triangle law 
instead of as the parallelogram law; namely, from the terminal end P 
of the first vector lay off the second vector PR and close the triangle 
by joining the initial end O of the first vector to the terminal end R of 
the second. The absolute value of a complex number a + bi is the 
magnitude of its vector OP and is equal to Va? + 0’, the square root of 
the sun of the squares of its real part and of the coefficient of its pure 
imaginary part. The absolute value is denoted by |a + bi|as in the case 
of reals. If a and 8 are two complex numbers, the rule|a|+|@| = |æ + £| 
is a consequence of the fact that one side of a triangle is less than the 
sum of the other two. If the absolute value is given and the initial end 
of the vector is fixed, the terminal end is thereby constrained to lie 
upon a circle concentric with the initial end. 

72. When the complex numbers are laid off from the origin, polar 
coérdinates may be used in place of Cartesian. Then 


R 





(a+c, b +d) 


r= Væ +, ọġ=tantb/a*, a=rceosġ, b=rsing 13 
and. a + ib = r(cos p + isin ẹ). (43) 
The absolute value v is often called the modulus or magnitude of the 
complex number; the angle ¢@ is called the angle or argument of the 
number and suffers a certain indetermination in that 2 7, where n is 
a positive or negative integer, may be added to 4 without affecting the 
number. This polar representation is particularly useful in discussing 
products and quotients. For if 


æ = r (eos $, + isin ¢,), B = r (cos $, + ¿sin ¢,), 
then aB = r,7,[00s ($, + $,) + isin <, + $,)] 


* As both cos $ and sin ¢ are known, the quadrant of this angle is determined 


(14) 


an May DG CGI DY Uw pPlCawion according lO whe rule, rence tne 
magnitude of a product is the product of the magnitudes of the factors, 
and the angle of « product is the sum of the angles of the fuctors; the 
general rule being proved by induction. 

The interpretation of multiplication by a complex number as an oper- 
ation is illuminating. Let 8 be the multiplicand and œ the multiplier. 
As the product q8 has a magnitude equal to the product of the magni- 
tudes and an angle equal to the sum of the angles, the factor œ used as 
a multiplier may be interpreted as effecting the rotation of @ through 
the angle of æ and the stretching of 8 in the ratio [a|:1. From the 
geometric viewpoint, therefore, multiplication by a complex number is 
an operation of rotation and stretching in the plane. In the case of 
@=cos@+isingd with r=1, the operation is only of rotation and 
hence the factor cos @ + isin ¢ is often called a cyclic factor or versor. 
In particular the number 7 = V—1 will effect a rotation through 90° 
when used as a multiplier and is known as a quadrantal versor. The 
series of powers i, ? = — 1, 7? = —i, č = 1 give rotations through 90°, 
180°, 270°, 360°. This fact is often given as the reason for laying off 
pure imaginary numbers bi along an axis at right angles to the axis 
of reals. 

As a particular product, the nth power of a complex number is 


a” = (a + ib)" = [r (cos p + isin f)]" = 7 (cos nd + isinne); (15) 
and. (cos @ + isin p)" = cos np + isin xq, (15') 


which is a special case, is known as De Moivre’s Theorem and is of use 
in evaluating the functions of nọ; for the binomial theorem may be 
applied and the real and imaginary parts of the expansion may be 
equated to cos nm and sin nọ. Hence 


cos no = coso — mD cos” -~ 3o sin*h 
4% na DG? n— 3 cos"—4 sinks —--- (16) 
sin np = n cos"~1q sin ġ — ma On) cos*—*¢ sin®d +- 


As the nth root Va of æ must be a number which when raised to the 
nth power gives a, the nth root may be written as 


Va = Vr (cos p/n + isin p/n). (17) 
The angle ¢, however, may have any of the set of values 
db. dbtBer ahtdao is... he Iin —1)\37. 
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g, $ 2r, $4 ir, n $ iior, (18) 


n n n ? 


Hence there may be found just n different nth roots of any given com- 
plex number (including, of course, the reals). 


The roots of unity deserve mention. The equation z» = 1 has in the real domain 
one or two roots according as n is odd or even. But if 1 be regarded as a complex 
uuinber of which the pure imaginary part is zero, it may be represented by a point 
at a unit distance froin the origin upon the axis of reals; the magnitude of 1 is 1 
and the angle of 1 is 0,27,-.-,2(n—1)a. The nth roots of 1 will therefore have 
the magnitude 1 and one of the angles 0, 2a/n,---,2(n—J)a/n. Then nth roots 
are therefore 


20 2T 2 4r A 
I, a = cosa" + isin £7, a = cos + isin—, ’ 
arzi = g ea is De + isin Zin: =, 


and may be evaluated with a table of natural functions. Now 2 — 1 =0 is factor- 
able as (æ —1)(am~1 + an-24.--+2+1)=0, and it therefore follows that the 
nth roots other than 1 must all satisfy the equation formed by setting the second 
factor equal to 0. As æ in particular satisfies this equation and the other roots are 
a2, +++, ar~l, it follows that the sum of the n nth roots of unity is zero, 


EXERCISES 


1. Prove the distributive law of multiplication for complex numbers. 


2. By definition the pair of imaginaries a + bi and a — bi are called conjugate 
imaginaries. Prove that (a) the sum and the product of two conjugate imaginaries 
are real; and conversely (£) if the sum and the product of two imaginaries are both 
real, the imaginaries are conjugate. 


3. Show that if P(x, y) is a symmetric polynomial in z and y with real coeffi- 
cients so that P(x, y) = P(y, x), then if conjugate imaginaries be substituted for æ 
and y, the value of the polynomial will be real. 


4, Show that if æ + bi is a root of an algebraic equation P(x) =0 with real 
coefficients, then a — bi is also a root of the equation. 


5. Carry out the indicated operations algebraically and make a graphical repre. 
sentation for every number concerned and for the answer: 


(a) +A (6) AVJ, 0) B4+V—2)(44+V—5), 








mae 14173 5 
Ha O avs O Bava 
(1— 92 1 1 staves 
(n) (+ a’ (A) Urp II (1) =a o 


6. Plot and find the modulus and angle in the following cases: 


(a) —2, (8) —2V—1 (N83+4i (8) 3-4 V3. 


8. Carry out the indicated operations trigonometrically and plot: 
(#) The examples of Ex. 5, (8:) Vit-ivi-i, (y) V—242V34, 


(3) (VIF i+ VI- Ù, (e) VV24+V—2, (8) V2+2V3i 
(n) 16 (cos 200° + isin200°), (0) V-I, (1) Vsi. 


9. Find the equations of analytic geometry which represent the transformar 
tion equivalent to multiplication by a = — 1 + V—8. 


10. Show that |z— æ] =r, where z is a variable and æ a fixed complex number, 
is the equation of the circle (x — a)? + (y — db)? = r2. 


11. Find cos5z and cos8< in terms of cosg, and sin 6x and sin7z in terms of 
sing, 


12. Obtain to four decimal places the five roots Vi. 


13. If z =x + iy and z =g + iy’, show that z’ = (cos¢ — ising)z~ a is the 
formula for shifting the axes through the vector distance œ = a+ ib to the new 
origin (a, b) and turning them through the angle ¢. Deduce the ordinary equa- 
tions of transformation. 


14. Show that |z— a@|=k|z— |, where k is real, is the equation of a circle ; 
specify the position of the circle carefully. Use the theorem: The locus of points 
whose distances to two fixed points are in a constant ratio is a circle the diameter 
of which is divided internally and externally in the same ratio by the fixed points. 





15. The transformation 2’ = = + , where a, b, c, d are complex and ad — be # 0, 


is called the general linear transformation of z into z’. Show that 
ca+d 

-|z — 8l. 
cp +d 
Hence infer that the transformation carries circles into circles, and points which 


divide a diameter internally and externally in the same ratio into points which 
divide some diameter of the new circle similarly, but generally with a different ratio. 





|Z’ — æ |= k]z’— B’| becomes |z-—al=k 








73. Functions of a complex variable. Let z = x + iy be a complex 
variable representable geometrically as a variable point in the zy-plane, 
which may be called the complex plane. As z determines the two real 
numbers æ and y, any function F(x, y) which is the sum of two single 
valued real functions in the form 


F(a, y) =X (a, y) + iY (a, y) = R (cos © + i sin ®) (19) 
will be completely determined in value if 2 is given. Such a function 
is called a complex function (and not a function of the complex variable, 


for reasons that will appear later). The magnitude and angle of the 
function are determined by 


R= VX? +Y, coe ==, sin@= =. (20) 


additive 2 nT) unless R = 0, in which case X and Y also vanish and the 
expression for @ involves an indeterminate form in two variables and 
is generally neither determinate nor continuous (§ 44). 

If the derivative of F with respect to z were sought for the value 
z = a + ib, the procedure would be entirely analogous to that in the 
case of a real function of a real variable. The increment Az = Aw + iAy 
would be assumed for z and AF would be computed and the quotient 
AF/Az would be formed. Thus by the Theorem of the Mean ($ 46), 


AF AX+%AY _ Xa+ iY, Ag + (X; + iY; AY ag (21) 
= > 


Az Ag + Ay Az + iAy 


where the derivatives are formed for (a, 6) and where @ is an infinitesi- 
mal complex number. When Az approaches 0, both Aw and Ay must 
approach 0 without any implied relation between them. In general the 
limit of AF/Az is a double limit (§ 44) and may therefore depend on 
the way in which Av and Ay approach their limit 0. 

Now if first Ay = 0 and then subsequently Ax = 0, the value of the 
limit of AF/Az is Xg + iY; taken at the point (a, 6); whereas if first 
Ag + 0 and then Ay = 0, the value is — iX; + Y; Hence if the limit 
of AF/Az is to be independent of the way in which Az approaches 0, it 
is surely necessary that 


ax, ôf  _—«, OX, ƏY 


be” Ba re ey a 
Ox OY Ox oY 
or on = dy and Oy = — Be (22) 


And ounversely if these relations are satisfied, then 
AF OX Y ðY 0X 
aar Re Fe 


and the limit is X; + iY% = Yj — iX; taken at the point (a, b), and is 
independent of the way in which Az approaches zero. The desirability 
of having at least the ordinary functions differentiable suggests the 
definition: A complex function F(x, y) = X(x, y)+4Y(a, y) is con- 
sidered as a function of the complex variable z = æ + iy when and only 
when X and Y are in general differentiable and satisfy the relations (22). 
In this case the derivative is 


ð 0 
x OY OY OX. (23) 


dF 
! eee) cee 
ES de Oe | * Oe oy oy 


These conditions may also be expressed in polar coördinates (Ex. 2). 


A few words about the function ẹ (x, y). This is a multiple valued function of 
the variables (a, y), and the difference between two neighboring branches is the con- 
stant 27. The application of the discussion of § 45 to this case shows at once that, 
in any simply connected region of the complex plane which contains no point (a, b) 
such that R (a, b) = 0, the different branches of (x, y) may be entirely separated 
so that the value of $ must return to its initial value when any closed curve is de- 
scribed by the point (x, y). If, however, the region is multiply connected or contains 
points for which R = 0 (which makes the region multiply connected because these 
points must be cut out), it may happen that there will be circuits for which 4, 
although changing continuously, will not return to its initial value. Indeed if it can 
be shown that ẹ does not return to its initial value when changing continuously as 
(z, y) describes the boundary of a region simply connected except for the excised 
points, it may be inferred that there must be points in the region for which R = 0 

An application of these results may be made to give a very simple demonstration 
of the fundamental theorem of algebra that every equation of the nth degree has at least 
one root. Consider the function 


F(z) = 2 + Gyr} pee + yz + an = X(@, y) + iY, y), 
where X and Y are found by writing z as æ + iy and expanding and rearranging. 
The functions X and Y will be polynomials in (a, y) and will therefore be every- 
where finite and continuous in (æ, y). Consider the angle @ of F. Then 


#=ang. of F'= ang. of 2 (1 tite + Bal 4 St) — ang, of z” + ang. of (1+--+). 
ya 


Next draw about the origin a circle of radius r so large that 
r ; 
z 
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Then for all points z upon the circumference the angle of F is 
@ = ang. of F = n (ang. of z) + ang. of (1+7), = |nl<e. 


Now let the point (x, y) describe the circumference. The angle of z will change by 
2 for the complete circuit. Hence must change by 2 nz and does not return to 
its initial value. Hence there is within the circle at least one point (a, b) for which 
R (a, b) = 0 and consequently for which X (a, b) = O and F (a, b) = 0 and F(a, b)=0. 
Thus if a= a+ ib, then F(a) =0 and the equation F(z) = 0 is seen to have at 
least the one root a. It follows that z — q@ is a factor of F(z) ; and hence by induc- 
tion it may be seen that F(z) = 0 has just n roots. 


74. The discussion of the algebra of complex numbers showed how 
the sum, difference, product, quotient, real powers, and real roots of 
such numbers could be found, and hence made it possible to compute 
the value of any given algebraic expression or function of z for a given 


really a function of z in the sense that it has a derivative with respect 
to z, and to find the derivative. Now the differentiation of an algebraic 
function of the variable æ was made to depend upon the formulas of dif- 
ferentiation, (6) and (7) of § 2. A glance at the methods of derivation 
of these formulas shows that they were proved by ordinary algebraic 
manipulations such as have been seen to be equally possible with imagi- 
naries as with reals. It therefore may be concluded that an algebraic 
expression in z has a derivative with respect to z and that derivative 
may be found just as if z were a renl variable. 

The case of the elementary functions ¢*, log z, sin z, cos z, --- other 
than algebraic is different; for these functions have not been defined 
for complex variables. Now in seeking to define these functions when z 
is complex, an effort should be made to define in such a way that: 1° 
when 2 is real, the new and the old definitions become identical; and 
2° the rules of operation with the function shall be as nearly as possi- 
ble the same for the complex domain as for the real. Thus it would be 
desirable that De = & and et” = ee”, when z and w are complex. 
With these ideas in mind one may proceed to define the elementary 
functions for complex arguments. Let 


e = R(x, y) [cos ®(w, y) + isin g(x, y)]- (24) 
The derivative of this function is, by the first rule of (28), 


2 2 
Z i 7 
De an (R cos ®) + 7% an (R sin ®) 
= (Ri cos 6 — Rsin®- $i) + i (Rásin $ + R cos ®-@,), 
and if this is to be identical with e* above, the equations 
R cos ® — RO, sin ® = R cos @ Ri =R 
; ; or 
Risin 6+ Rö; cos = R sin & ©, = 0 


must hold, where the second pair is obtained by solving the first. If 
the second form of the derivative in (23) had been used, the results 
would have been Ry =0, = 1. It therefore appears that if the 
derivative of æ, however computed, is to be e*, then 


R,=R, R; =0, &=0, =1 
are four conditions ees upon R and ® These conditions will pe 
satisfied if R = e* and 6=y.* Hence define 
= e tv = e (cosy + isin y). (25) 
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exponential law e+” = ee” holds. 
For the special values 4 mi, mi, 2 wi of z the value of ¢ is 


"=i e=], =l, 


Hence it appears that if 2 nri be added to z, ¢ is unchanged; 


etoi — 4% period 2 i. (26) 
Thus in the complex domain ¢ has the period 2i, just as cos and 
sin x have the real period 27r. This relation is inherent; for 


& = cos y + isiny, e” = cosy —isiny, 
evi + enn r er — env 
— > siny = ~p 

2 aT 
The trigonometric functions of a real variable y may be expressed in 
terms of the exponentials of yi and — yi. As the exponential has been 


defined for all complex values of z, it is natural to use (27) to define 
the trigonometric functions for complex values as 


and cos y = (27) 


zt -zt zi -zł 
cos z= ES, sine = (27") 
With these definitions the ordinary formulas for cos (z + w), D sin z, --- 
may be obtained and be seen to hold for complex arguments, just as the 
corresponding formulas were derived for the hyperbolic functions (§ 5). 
As in the case of reals, the logarithm log z will be defined for com- 
plex numbers as the inverse of the exponential. Thus 


if e=w, then logw=2+ 2nmi, (28) 


where the periodicity of the function e shows that the logarithm is not 
uniquely determined but admits the addition of 2 nmi to any one of its 
values, just as tan~1” admits the addition of nw. If w is written as a 
complex number u + iw with modulus r = Vu? + v? and with the angle 
, it follows that 


w =u + iw = r (cos ġ + isin p) = re = grtt, (29) 
and log w = log r + ¢i = log Vu? + v’ + i tan`! (v/u) 


is the expression for the logarithm of w in terms of the modulus and 
angle of w; the 2 n7ri may be added if desired. 

To this point the expression of a power a’, where the exponent b is 
imaginary, has had no definition. The definition may now be given in 
terms of exponentials and logarithms. Let 


aè = ete or loga=bloga 


an vols way the problem of computing a” is reduced to one already 
solved. From the very definition it is seen that the logarithm of a 
power is the product of the exponent by the logarithm of the base, as 
in the case of reals. To indicate the path that has been followed in 
defining functions, a sort of family tree may be made. 






real numbers, z real angles, x 
| ! ; ; 
real powers and real trigonometric functions, 
roots of reals, æ” cosg, sing, tan-1z,... 
exponentials, logarithms real powers and roots 


of reals, e, log x of imaginaries, z” 






exponentials of imaginaries, e 


logarithms of imaginaries, log z trigonometric functions 
; , l of imaginaries 
imaginary powers, z% 


EXERCISES 


1. Show that the following complex functions satisfy the conditions (22) and 
are therefore functions of the complex variable z. Find F’ (z): 


(a) a — y? + 2iny, (8) 2° — 3 (wy? + 2? — y?) + i (3 z?y — y? — Bay), 
; Y [-2 E -17 

(y) yt Ey (3) log g? + y? + itan E 

(e) e*cosy + iesiny, ($) singsinh y + i cosg cosh y. 


2. Show that in polar coördinates the conditions for the existence of F’(z) are 
EEN ON ce Oe "atthe prep ce (= + ilog — isin 9). 
arr Oh or r od êr or 
3. Use the conditions of Ex. 2 to show from D logz = 2-1 that logz = log r + gi. 
4. From the definitions given above prove the formulas 
(a) sin(x + ty) = sing coshy + icose# sinh y, 
(8) cos (a + iy) = cosg cosh y — isin z sinh y, 


; sin 2g + isinh?2 
(y) tan(z + iy) = Soe i CED 
cos 2a + cosh2y 


5. Find to three decimals the complex numbers which express the values of : 
(a) eb”, (8) ey) eb HAYS, (8) 1-5, 
(e) sin dai, ($) cost, (n) sin@g+4V—8), (0) tan(—1— i), 
(+) log({—1), (x) logi (à) log(Q+4-V—8), (uw) log(—1— i). 


6. Owing to the fact that log a is multiple valued, a> is multiple valued in such 
a manner that any one value may be multiplied by e27bi, Find one value of each 
of the following and several values of one of them: 


š 3 
(ay 2% By gk om Go tt} 


8. Show that (aè): = a’; and fill in such other steps as may be suggested by 
the work in the text, which for the most part has merely been sketched in a broad 
way. 


9. Show that if f(z) and g(z) are two functions of a complex variable, then 
S(z)+9(z), af(z) with æ a complex constant, f(z) g(z), f(z)/g(z) are also func- 
tions of z. 


10. Obtain logarithmic expressions for the inverse trigonometric functions. 
Find sin- i. 


75. Vector sums and products. As stated in § 71, a vector is a quan- 
tity which has magnitude and direction. If the magnitudes of two 
vectors are equal and the directions of the two vectors are the same, 
the vectors are said to be equal irrespective of the 
position which they occupy in space. The vector 
—a is by definition a vector which has the same 
magnitude as œ but the opposite direction. The 
vector mæ is a vector which has the same direction 
as æ (or the opposite) and is m (or — m) times as 
long. The law of vector or geometric addition is 
the parallelogram or triangle law (§ 71) and is still 
applicable when the vectors do not lie in a plane 
but have any directions in space; for any two vec- 
tors brought end to end determine a plane in which the construction 
may be carried out. Vectors will be designated by Greek small letters 
or by letters in heavy type. The relations of equality or similarity 
between triangles establish the rules 





@a+B=B+a,a@+(P+y=(@+B)t+y, nm(e+P—=me+mB (30) 


as true for vectors as well as for numbers whether real or complex. A 
vector is said to be zero when its magnitude is zero, and it is writ- 
ten 0. From the definition of addition it follows that 
a@+Q=a. In fact as far as addition, subtraction, and 
multiplication by numbers are concerned, vectors obey 
the same formal laws as numbers. 

A vector p may be resolved into components par- 
allel to any three given vectors œ, 8, y which are not 
parallel to any one plane. For let a parallelepiped 
be constructed with its edges parallel to the three 
given vectors and with its diagonal equal to the vector whose compo- 
nents are desired. The edges of the parallelepiped are then certain 
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of p. The veetor p may be written as 

p=we + yh + xy.* (31) 
It is clear that two equal vectors would necessarily have the same 
components along three given directions and that the components of a. 
zero vector would all be zero. Just as the equality of two complex 
numbers involved the two equalities of the respective real and imagi- 
nary parts, so the equality of two vectors as 


pratt yB + zy Hale -+ y'B+2'y=p' (31') 
involves the three equations # = x', y = y', 2 = #'. 

As a problein in the use of vectors let there be ae the three vectors æ, 8, Y 
from an assumed origin O to three vertices of a parallelogra.n ; required the vector 
to the other vertex, the vector expressions for the sides and diagonals of the paral- 
lelogram, and the proof of the fact that the diagonals bisect 
each other. Consider the figure. The side AB is, by the 
triangle law, that vector which when added to OA = 
gives OB =f, and hence it must be that AB=B- u, 
In like manner AC = y — æ. Now OD is the sun of 07 
and CD, and CD = AB; hence OD = y + 8— a. The tan- 
onal AD is the difference of the vectors OD and OA.’ nd 
is therefore y+ 8—2a. The diagonal BC is y — 8. ?- ° tae veer from O to the 
middle point of BC may be found by adding to OB one half of /'C. Hence this 
vector is B + 4 (y — 8) or 4 (8 + y). In like manner the vector to the middle point of 
AD is seen to be a + $(y + 8 — 2a) or} (y + 8), which is identical with the former. 
The two middle points therefore coincide and the diagonals bisect each other. 





Let æ and B be any two vectors, |@] and |8] their respective lengths, 
and < (a, 8) the angle between them. For convenience the vectors may 
be considered to be laid off from the same origin. The product of the 
lengths of the vectors by the cosine of the angle between the vectors 
is called the scalar product, 


scalar product = #8 = |æl||8| cos < (a, B), (32) 


of the two vectors and is denoted by placing a dot between the letters. 
This combination, called the scalar product, is a number, not a vector. 
As |B|cos < (æ, B) is the projection of 8 upon the direction of a, the 
scalar product may be stated to be equal to the product of the length 
of either vector by the length of the projection of the other upon it. 
In particular if either vector were of unit length, the scalar product 
would be the projection of the other upon it, with proper regard for 

* The numbers v, y, z are the oblique codrdinates of the terminal end of p (if the 


initial end be at the origin) referred to a set of axes which are parallel to a, B, y and 
upon which the unit lengths are taken as the lengths of a, 8, y respectively. 


of the angle between thei. 

The scalar product, from its definition, is commutative so that a«B=Bea. 
Moreover (mæ). 8 = @(mB) = m (a), thus allowing a numerical factor 
a to be combined with either factor of the product. Furthermore the 
distributive lav 


a(B+y) =a B+ ay or (e+ Bley = ay + Boy (33) 
is satisfied as in the case of numbers. For if @ be written as the product 
iœ Of its length a by a vector a, of unit length in the direction of a, 
the first equation becomes 

aa(B+y) = aa p + aay or alB ty) = aB + ay. 
And now œ «(8 + y) is the projection of the sum 8 -+ y upon the direc- 
jon of æ, and @,+8 + æ ey is the sum of the projections of B and y upon 
this direction; by the law of projections these are equal and hence the 
distributive law is proved. 

The associative law does not hold for scalar products; for (a) y 
means that the vector y is multiplied by the number af, whereas 
x (Bey) means that æ is multiplied by (@+y), a very different matter. 
The laws of cancellation cannot hold; for if 


a-8=0, then |a||@|cos Z (a, 8) = 0, (34) 


and the vanishing of the scalar product a6 implies either that one of 
the factors is 0 or that the two vectors are perpendicular. In fact 
a8 = 0 is called the condition of perpendicularity. It should be noted, 
however, that if a vector p satisfies 


pa=0,  pßB=0, py =0, (35) 
three conditions of perpendicularity with three vectors a, B, y not 


parallel to the same plane, the inference is that p = 0. 
76. Another product of two vectors is the vector product, 


vector product = ax = v|a{|8|sin < (æ, B) (36) 


where v represents a vector of unit length normal to the plane of « 
and 8 upon that side on which rotation from @ to 

B through an angle of less than 180° appears posi- axf 

tive or counterclockwise. Thus the vector product j 

is itself a vector of which the direction is perpen- ê 

dicular to each factor, and of which the magni- a 

tude is the product of the magnitudes into the 

sine of the included angle. The magnitude is therefore equal to the 
area of the parallelogram of which the vectors @ and 8 are the sides. 





As rotation from 8 to «æ is the opposite of that from a@ to f, it follows 
from the definition of the vector product that 


Bxa =—axB, not «xB = Bxa, (37) 


and the product is not commutative, the order of the factors must be 
carefully observed. Furthermore the equation 
axB = via||B|sin < (a, ~) = 0 (38) 

implies either that one of the factors vanishes or that the vectors a and 
Bare parallel. Indeed the condition #xB = 0 is called the condition of 
parallelism. The laws of cancellation do not hold. The associative law 
also does not hold; for (axf)xy is a vector perpendicular to axB and y, 
and since ax is perpendicular to the plane of a and £, the vector (ax) xy 
perpendicular to it must lie in the plane of œ and 8; whereas the vec- 
tor ax(Bxy), by similar reasoning, must lie in the plane of 8 and y; and 
hence the two vectors cannot be equal except in the very special case 
where each was parallel to 8 which is common to the two planes. 

But the operation (ma)x®8 = ex(mB) = m(axf), which consists in 
allowing the transference of a numerical factor to any position in the 
product, does hold; and so does the distributive law 


ax(B+y)=axB+axy and (æ+ 8)xy=axy+ Axy (89) 
the proof of which will be given below. In expanding according to 
the distributive law care must be exercised to keep the order of the 
factors in each vector product the same on both sides of the equation, 
owing to the failure of the commutative law; an interchange of the 
order of the factors changes the sign. It might seem as if any algebraic 
operations where so many of the laws of elementary algebra fail as in 
the case of vector products would be too restricted to be very useful ; 
that this is not so is due to the astonishingly great number of problems 
in which the analysis can be carried on with only the laws of addition 
and the distributive law of multiplication combined with the possibility 
of transferring a numerical factor from one position to another in a 
product; in addition to these laws, the scalar product af is commuta- 
tive and the vector product ax@ is commutative except for change of sign. 

In addition to segments of lines, plane areas may be regarded as 
vector quantities ; for a plane area has magnitude (the amount of the 
area) and direction (the direction of the normal to its plane). To specify 
on which side of the plane the normal lies, some convention must be 
made. If the area is part of a surface inclosing a portion of space, the 


plane, its positive side is determined only in connection with some 
assigned direction of description of its bounding curve; the rule is: If 
a person is assumed to walk along the boundary of an area in an 
assigned direction and upon that side of the plane which 

causes the inclosed area to lie upon his left, he is said 4 

to be upon the positive side (for the assigned direction 

of description of the boundary), and the vector which 

represents the area is the normal to that side. It has 

been mentioned that the vector product represented 

an area. 

That the projection of a plane area upon a given plane gives an area 
which is the original area multiplied by the cosine of the angle between 
the two planes is a fundamental fact of projection, following from the 
simple fact that lines parallel to the intersection of the two planes are 
unchanged in length whereas lines perpendicular to the intersection 
are multiplied by the cosine of the angle between the planes. As the 
angle between the normals is the same as that between the planes, the 
projection of an area upon a plane and the projection of the vector rep- 
resenting the area upon the normal to the plane are equivalent. The 
projection of a closed area upon a plane is zero; for the area in the 
projection is covered twice (or an even number of times) with opposite 
signs and the total algebraic sum is therefore 0. 

To prove the law ax(8+ y) = ax8 + axy and illustrate the use of 
the vector interpretation of areas, construct a triangular prism with the 
triangle on £, y, and 8 + y as base and « as lateral edge. The total 
vector expression for the surface of this prism is ; 


Bra + yxa + ax(B + y) + 3 (Bey) — 2 Bxy = 0, 
and vanishes because the surface is closed. A cancel- 
lation of the equal and opposite terms (the two 
bases) and a simple transposition combined with the 
rule Bxa = — axB gives the result 


ax(B+ y) =— Bxa — yxa = axB+ Gry. 


A system of vectors of reference which is particularly useful consists 
of three vectors i, j, k of unit length directed along the axes X, Y, Z 
drawn so that rotation from X to Y appears positive from the side of 
the xy-plane upon which Z lies. The components of any vector r drawn 
from the origin to the point (x, y, 2) are 





vi, yj, 2k, and r=2i+yj+ 2k. 





ii = jej=kk=1, 

ij = ji = jk = koj = k-i = ik = 0, 

ixi pereme jxj pewna kxk = 0, (40 

ixj = — jxi = k, jxk = — kxj =i, kxi = — ixk = j. 

By means of these products and the distributive laws for scalar an 
vector products, any given products may be expanded. Thus if 


a=ai+taj+ak and B=bi+)j+ bK, 
then aB = a,b, + abha + yb, (41 
axB = (ab, — abi + (ab, — ab) j + (ab — adb) KE, 
by direct multiplication. In this way a passage may be made fror 
vector formulas to Cartesian formulas whenever desired. 


EXERCISES 
1. Prove geometrically that œ + (B + Y) = (æ + p) + y and m(a + p) = ma + mi 


2. If a and £ are the vectors from an assumed origin to A and B and if 
divides A B in the ratio m:n, show that the vector to C is y = (næ + mp)/(m + n 


3. In the parallelogram ABCD show that the line BE connecting the vertex i 
the middle point of the opposite side CD is trisected by the diagonal AD an 
trisects it, 


4. Show that the medians of a triangle meet in a point and are trisected. 


5. If m, and m, are two masses situated at P) and P,, the center of gravity c 
center of mass of m, and Mm, is defined as that point G on the line P,P, whic 
divides P,P, inversely as the masses. Moreover if G, is the center of mass of 
number of masses of which the total mass is M, and if G, is the center of mass í 
a number of other masses whose total mass is M,, the same rule applied to M, an 
M, and G, and G, gives the center of gravity G of the total number of masse 
Show that 


r= 


MI, + Mol, and fa E Melo tees Myan ZI 
Mm, + mM, May FMa + eee + Mn zm 
where T denotes the vector to the center of gravity. Resolve into components | 


show 


, 


~ Sm — Emy ~ Emz 
t=- Y= OU 
Zm Em zm 
6. If a and £ are two fixed vectors and p a variable vector, all being laid o 
from the same origin, show that (pọ — 8)-a = 0 is the equation of a plane throug 
the end of 8 perpendicular to a. 


7. Let a, 8, y be the vectors to the vertices A, B, C of a triangle. Write tl 
three equations of the planes through the vertices perpendicular to the opposi 
sides. Show that the third of these can be derived as a combination of the oth 
two; and hence infer that the three planes have a line in common and that tl 
perpendiculars from the vertices of a triangle meet in a point. 


8. Solve the problem analogous to Ex. 7 for the perpendicular bisectors of the 
sides. 


9. Note that the length of a vector is Væg. If æ, 8, andy = 8 — a are the 
three sides of a triangle, expand yey = (8 — @)«(8 — a) to obtain the law of cosines. 


10. Show that the sum of the squares of the diagonals of a parallelogram equals 
the sum of the squares of the sides. What does the difference of the squares of the 
diagonals equal ? 


11. Show that (axf) xa 
“a 


etc æ and ~~ are the components of £ parallel and perpen- 
ex a 
dicular to a by showing 1° that these vectors have the right direction, and 2° that 


they have the right magnitude. 


12. If cy, 8, y are the three edges of a parallelepiped which start from the same 
vertex, show that (axf)ey is the volume of the parallelepiped, the volume being 
considered positive if y lies on the same side of the plane of œ and $ with the 
vector ax. 


13, Show by Ex. 12 that (axf)ey = ae(Bxy) and (axf)ey = (8x y)ea; and hence 
infer that in a product of three vectors with cross and dot, the position of the crdéss 
and dot may be interchanged and the order of the factors may be permuted cyc- 
lically without altering the value. Show that the vanishing of (ax)ey or any of 
its equivalent expressions denotes that a, 8, y are parallel to the same plane; the 
condition axBey = 0 is called the condition of complanarity. 


14. Assuming a = ai + a,j + ak, B= bi t b,j + bk, y = ci + cj + eK, 
expand ay, a8, and œx (Bxy) in terms of the coefficients to show 
ax(Bxy) = (aey) B — (aeB)y; and hence (axf)xy = (ary) P — (yf) a. 

15. The formulas of Ex. 14 for expanding a product with two crosses and the 
rule of Ex. 18 that a dot and a cross may be interchanged may be applied to expand 
(arxB)x(yxd) = (aeyxd) B — (Beyxd) a = (axed) y — (axBeory) ò 

and (axB)o(yxd) = (avy) (B8) — (Bey) (28). 
16. If a and 8 are two unit vectors in the zy-plane inclined at angles 9 and ¢ 
to the z-axis, show that 
a=icos6+jsin@, 8 =icos¢+ jsing; 
and from the fact that a8 = cos ($ — f) and axp = ksin (ø — 0) obtain by multi- 
plication the trigonometric formulas for sin (p — 9) and cos(¢ — 4). 


17. If l, m, n are direction cosines, the vector li + mj + nk is a vector of unit 
length in the direction for which 1, m, n are direction cosines. Show that the 
condition for perpendicularity of two directions (l, m, n) and (V, m, n’) is 
IY + mm’ + nn’ = 0. 


18. With the same notations as in Ex. 14 show that 


j k Qi Ag Ag 
aa = a2 Lalha? and ax8—-la.ai_a.!| and ax8Bv—ib, b, ba 





6i + 0.38j~— 5k i+2j+3k ie 
Cree renee Oe Miti 


20. Find the areas of the parallelograms defined by the pairs of vectors in 
Ex. 19. Find also the sine and cosine of the angles between the vectors. 


21. Prove ax[Bx(yxd)] = (ax) B — a.Byxd = Bd axy — Bry axò. 
22. What is the area of the triangle (1, 1, 1), (0, 2, 8), (0, 0, — 1)? 


77. Vector differentiation. As the fundamental rules of differentia. 
tion depend on the laws of subtraction, multiplication by a number, 
the distributive law, and the rules permitting rearrangement, it follows 
that the rules must be applicable to expressions containing vectors 
without any changes except those implied by the fact that ex8 + Bxa. 
As an illustration consider the application of the definition of differen- 
tiation to the vector product uxv of two vectors which are supposed 
to be functions of a numerical variable, say æ. Then 


A(uxv) = (u + Au)x(v + Av) — uxv 
= uxAv + Auxv + AuxAv, 


A 
BRU) OU gp OU se. a A vV 
Ax Ax 





J 


Anz Ax 
d(uxv) _ lim A(uxyv) _ CAS + du y, 
dæ âx=0 Ax dx dæ 


Here the ordinary rule for a product is seen to hold, except that 
the order of the factors must not be interchanged. 

The interpretation of the derivative is important. Let the variable 
vector r be regarded as a function of some variable, say æ, and suppose 
r is laid off from an assumed origin so that, as x varies, 
the terminal point of r describes a curve. The incre- 
ment Ar of r corresponding to Aw is a vector quantity 
and in fact is the chord of the curve as indicated. 
The derivative 

‘ Tr x 
T olmi, oF =lim tat (42) 
ts therefore a vector tangent to the curve; in particular if 
the variable x were the arc s, the derivative would have 
the magnitude unity and would be a unit vector tangent to the curve. 

The derivative or differential of a vector of constant length is per- 
pendicular to the vector. This follows from the fact that the vector 
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hen describes a circle concentric with the origin. It may also be seen 
malytically from the equation 


d(rer) = drer + redr = 2redr = d const. = 0. (43) 


f the vector of constant length is of length unity, the increment Ar is 
he chord in a unit circle and, apart from infinitesimals of higher 
rder, it is equal in magnitude to the angle subtended at the center. 
yonsider then the derivative of the unit tangent t to a curve with 
espect to the arc s. The magnitude of dt is the angle the tangent turns 
hrough and the direction of dt is normal to t and hence to the curve. 


The vector quantity, dt dr 


curvature C= ee 


herefore has the magnitude of the curvature (by the definition in § 42) 
md the direction of the interior normal to the curve. 


(44) 


This work holds equally for plane or space curves. In the case of a space curve 
he plane which contains the tangent t and the curvature C is called the osculating 
lane (§ 41). By definition (§ 42) the torsion of a space curve is the rate of turning 
£ the osculating plane with the arc, that is, dy/ds. To find the torsion by vector 
nethods let c be a unit vector C/V C.C along C. Then as t and c are perpendicular, 
1 = txc is a unit vector Pareo to the osculating plane and dn will equal dy 
n magnitude. Hence as a vector caer the torsion is 


dn d(txc) dc 
T = — = nat tx— =t 45 
ds ds = SEZ “i (#5) 
vhere (since dt/ds = C, and c is parallel to C) the first term c 


lrops out. Next note that dn is perpendicular to n because it 

s the differential of a unit vector, and is a to t 

ecause dn = d(txc) =txde and t-(txdc) = 0 since t, t, dc are 

ecessarily complanar (Ex. 12, p. 169). Hence T is parallel t 
oc. Itis convenient to consider the torsion as positive when n 

he osculating plane seems to turn in the positive direction when 

iewed from the side of the normal plane upon which t lies. An inspection of the 
igure shows that in this case dn has the direction — cand not +c. Ascisa unit 
ector, the numerical value of the torsion is therefore — ceT. Then 





T = —cT = ~— ctxt = — eget ©. 
ds ds /6.C 
d’y i d 1 dr 1 
= — Ctx + C———_— | = —cetx— —_— (45) 
È VOC & zal" ds VCC 


C wt _ or’ xr’? 
CC das rar” 
vhere differentiation with respect to s is denoted by accents. 


= t— 
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change of F along the normal to the surfaces and 
is written dF/dn. The rate of change of F along 
the normal to the surface F = C is more rapid than 
along any other direction; for the chai.ge in F be- 
tween the two surfaces is dF = dC and is constant, 
whereas the distance dn between the two surfaces is 
least (apart from infinitesimals of higher csder) along the normal. In 
fact if d denote the distance along any other direction, the relations 
shown by the figure are 





dF dF 
dr =secOdn and a m p C 6. (46) 
If now n denote a vector of unit length normal to the surface, the 
product ndF/dn will be a vector quantity which has both the magnitude 


and the direction of most rapid increase of F. Let 


= = VF = grad F (47) 
be the symbolic expressions for this vector, where VF is read as “del F” 
and grad F is read as “the gradient of F.” Ifdr be the vector of which 
dr is the length, the scalar product n-dr is precisely cos 6dr, and hence 
it follows that 

drVF=dF and reVF= T, (48) 

1 dr 

where r, is a unit vector in the direction dr. The second of the equa- 
tions shows that the directional derivative in any direction is the com~ 
ponent or projection of the gradient in that direction. 

From this fact the expression of the gradient may be found in terms 
of its components along the axes. For the derivatives of F along the 
axes are OF /¢x, OF /dy, 0F/0z, and as these are the components of VF 
along the directions i, j, k, the result is 

Vee ret oS OF 
Ox oy Ox 
9 (49) 


„0 a 
Hence ed ae ae 


may be regarded as a symbolic vector-differentiating operator which 
when applied to F gives the gradient of F. The product 


o 2 a 
areVE = (a an + dy By + dz in) = dF (50) 


‘orm of grad F it does not appear that the gradient of a function is 
ndependent of the choice of axes, but from the manner of derivation 
of VF first given it does appear that grad F is a definite vector quan- 
ity independent of the choice of axes. 

In the case of any given function F the gradient may be found by 
he application of the formula (49); but in many instances it may also 
æ found by means of the important relation dr-VF = dF of (48). For 
nstance to prove the formula V(FG) = FVG + GVF, the relation may 
xe applied as follows: 


dreV (FG) = d (FG) = FdG + GdF 
= Fdr-VG + Gdr-VF = dt-(FVG + GVF). 


Now as these equations hold for any direction dr, the dr may be can 
eled by (35), p. 165, and the desired result is obtained. 


The use of vector notations for treating assigned practical problems involving 
omputation is not great, but for handling the general theory of such parts of 
yhysics as are essentially concerned with direct quantities, mechanics, hydro- 
nechanics, electromagnetic theories, etc., the actual use of the vector algorisms 
considerably shortens the formulas and has the added advantage of operating 
lirectly upon the magnitudes involved. At this point some of the elements of 
nechanics will be developed. 


79. According to Newton’s Second Law, when a force acts upon a 
article of mass m, the rate of change of momentum is equal to the 
force acting, and takes place in the direction of the force. It therefore 
ppears that the rate of change of momentum and momentum itself 
ire to be regarded as vector or directed magnitudes in the application 
of the Second Law. Now if the vector r, laid off from a fixed origin 
o the point at which the moving mass m is situated at any instant of 
ime ¢, be differentiated with respect to the time ¢, the derivative dr/dt 
s a vector, tangent to the curve in which the particle is moving and of 
nagnitude equal to ds/dt or v, the velocity of motion. As vectors*, 
hen, the velocity v and the momentum and the force may be written as 


va’: mv, F = (my). 
Teer | ee an en Se 
a ae oe dt de 


From the equations it appears that the force F is the product of the 
nass m by a vector f which is the rate of change of the velocity regarded 


~ In applications, it is usual to denote vectors by heavy type and to denote the magni- 
udes of those vartors by corresponding italic letters. 





fused with the rate or change dv/dt or a's/dt" OF the speed or Magnitude 
of the velocity. The components fs, fy, fa of the acceleration along the 
axes are the projections of f along the directions i, j, k and may be 
written as f.i, f-j, f-k. Then by the laws of differentiation it follows 





that 
= d (vei) _ 
Jm his a dt A 
; @ (rei 
or F = fi = = JE dI i= oe -5 . 
dx dz 
Hence Su = Fp’ A= oy, Ja = Fp? 


and it is seen that the components of the acceleration are the acceler- 

ations of the components. If X, Y, Z are the components of the force, 
the equations of motion in rectangular codrdinates are 

dx dy dz 

maa =X, ma = Y, rr (52) 

Instead of resolving the acceleration, force, and displacement along 

the axes, it may be convenient to resolve them along the tangent and 

normal to the curve. The velocity v may be written as vt, where v is 

the magnitude of the velocity and t is a unit vector tangent to the 


curve. Then 
_dv_d(vt)_ Ww, at 
La ae a a 


dt dtds v 
But ae dsdi Cy =F a, (53) 
where R is the radius of curvature and n is a unit normal. Hence 
ds d's v i 
=St+Sa, f= h=% (53') 


It therefore is seen that the component of the acceleration along the 
tangent is d’s/dd’, or the rate of change of the velocity regarded as a 
number, and the component normal to the curve is v?/R. If T and N 
are the components of the force along the tangent and normal to the 
curve of motion, the equations are 


d’s v? 
T= mf, = m3) N= mf, =m >" 


It is noteworthy that the force must lie in the osculating plane. 
If r and r + Ar are two positions of the radius vector, the area of 
the sector included by them is (except for infinitesimals of higher order) 
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aes lim 4 ina Lx 
Selig et 
dt Pat” 7 “dt 
The projections of the areal velocities on the codrdinate planes, whic 
ve the same as the areal velocities of the projection of the motion on 


hose planes, are (Ex. 11 below) 


LL ae Ef Ges ae t (o2 y E). (pat 
ni $). AG oF) z(e dt yg) 4) 


If the force F acting on the mass m passes through the origin, then 
and F lie along the same direction and rxF = 0. The equation of 
notion may then be integrated at sight. 


Lrxv. (54) 


dv dv 

m Wi = F, mix g7 = rxF = 0, 
dv a 

Po = aE (rxv) = 0, rxv = const. 


t is seen that in this case the rate of description of area is a constant 
ector, which means that the rate is not only constant in magnitude 
ut is constant in direction, that is, the path of the particle m must lie 
na plane through the origin. When the force passes through a fixed 
oint, as in this case, the force is said to be central. Therefore when a 
article moves under the action of a central force, the motion takes place 
n a plane passing through the center and the rate of description of 
reas, or the areal velocity, is constant. 


80. If there are several particles, say n, in motion, each has its own equation 
f motion. These equations may be combined by addition and subsequent reduction. 





d?r. dT, dx, 

m Fe = Fis M — dt 2=F,, eave Mn ag = Fh 

ay, dr, ar, 
nd matma tt mae +F, +--++ Fr 
| dr d?r. d*r,, 
ut M e + Mae + s... Maga = a T (mary + Mla +. of Mtn). 
et ML, F Maly +++ + Maly = (My + Mg +--+ + Ma) P= MT 
$ g = Matt Mala bess t Maln _ Emt Zm, 

My F My +e H Mn Zm M 

@r 
hen Mg htt +F = (55) 
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mass or center of gravity of the particles (Ex. 5, p. 168). The result (55) states, on 
comparison with (51), that the center of gravity of the n masses moves as if ali the 
mass M were concentrated at it and all the forces applied there. 

The force F; acting on the ith mass may be wholly or partly due to attractions, 
repulsious, pressures, or other actions exerted on that mass by one or more of the 
other masses of the system of n particles, In fact let F; be written as 


F; = Fo + Fa + Fie tee + Fin, 


where Fy is the force exerted on m; by m; and Fy is the force due to some agency 
external to the n masses which form the system. Now by Newton’s Third Law, 
when one particle acts upon a second, the second reacts upon the first with a 
force which is equal in magnitude and opposite in direction. Hence to Fy above 
there will correspond a force Fj; =— Fy exerted by m: on m;. In the sum £F; all 
these equal and opposite actions and reactions will drop out and ZF, may be re- 
placed by ZF yo, the sum of the external forces. Hence the important theorem that: 
The motion of the center of mass of a set of particles is as if all the mass were concen- 
trated there and ail the external forces were applied there (the internal forces, that is, 
the forces of mutual action and reaction between the particles being entirely 
neglected). 

The moment of a force about a given point is defined as the product of the force 
by the perpendicular distance of the force from the point. If ris the vector from 
the point as origin to any point in the line of the force, the moment is therefore 
rxF when considered as a vector quantity, and is perpendicular to the plane of the 
line of the force and the origin. The equations of n moving masses may now be 
combined in a different way and reduced. Multiply the equations by r,, r,,-+-+, In 
and add. Then 

dv 


dv dy, 
mrX F + MTX ae eee b mal nX ar =r; xF] + 1,*F, +--+ + 1,xF, 


d d d 
or m gT + Mma ge feet my qin =r xF + r.xF, +--+ + mxF, 


or Í mny, F MV Hee E Manx Yn) = BrxF. (56) 


This equation shows that if the areal velocities of the different masses are multiplied 
by those masses, and all added together, the derivative of the sum obtained is equal 
to the moment of all the forces about the origin, the moments of the different forces 
being added as vector quantities. 

This result may be simplified and put in a different form. Consider again the 
resolution of F; into the sum Fyy + Fy; + --- + Fin, and in particular consider the 
action Fy and the reaction Fa = — Fy between two particles. Let it be assumed 
that the action and reaction are not only equal and opposite, but lie along the line 
connecting the two particles. Then the perpendicular distances from the origin to 
the action and reaction are equal and the moments of the action and reaction are 
equal and opposite, and may be dropped from the sum Z1;xF;, which then reduces 
to Zr;xF,;o. On the other hand a term like m,r;xv; may be written as r;x(m;v7;). This 
product is formed from the momentum in exactly the same way that the moment 
is formed from the force, and it is called the moment of momentum, Hence the 
equation (66) becomes 


ai (UG bel MITE OL IUCHUN) == TUL UL CALE al LOPUES, 


Hence the result that, as vector quantities: The rate of change of the moment of 
nomentum of a system of particles is equal to the moment of the external forces (the 
‘orces between the masses being entirely neglected under the assumption that action 
nd reaction lie along the line connecting the masses). 


EXERCISES 
1. Apply the definition of differentiation to prove 
a) d(uev) = weedy + vedu, (8) d[ue(vxw)] = due(yxw) -- ue(dvxw) + ue(vxdw). 


2. Differentiate under the assumption that vectors denoted by early letters of 
he alphabet are constant and those designated by the later letters are variable : 


(a) ux(¥xW), (8) acost + bsiné, (y) (u-u) u, 


2 
(6) ux, (e) e(a) (¢) c(aeu). 
; dr rs’ eo r's” 
3. Apply the rules for change of variable to show that oo ae where 


wecents denote differentiation with respect to x. In case Y = zi + yj show that 
|/VC-C takes the usual form for the radius of curvature of a plane curve. 


4. The equation of the helix is r = ia cos ¢ + ja sin ¢ + kbo with 3 = Var+ bg; 
how that the radius of curvature is (a? + 67)/a. 


5, Find the torsion of the helix. It is b/(a? + 6%). 
6. Change the variable from s to some other variable tin the formula for torsion. 


7. Inthe following cases find the gradient either by applying the formula which 
ontains the partial derivatives, or by using the relation dr-VF = dF, or both: 
(a) rr =g? + y + 2, (8) log”, (Y) r= vIiT, 
(8) log (a? + y*) = log[rer — (Ker)?], (e) (rxa)e(rxb). 


8. Prove these laws of operation with the symbol Y : 
(a) V(F+@)=VF+VG, (8) 2V(F/G@) = GVF— FVG. 


9. Ifr, ¢ are polar codrdinates in a plane and r, is a unit vector along the radius 
rector, show that dr,/dt = nd¢/dt where n is a unit vector perpendicular to the 
adius. Thus differentiate r = rr, twice and separate the result into components 
Jong the radius vector and perpendicular to it so that 


d?r dg\? dp dgdr 1 = ( 8) 
a T (i ge a a E A 
f= gg (8). hsrt uu rul a 


10. Prove conversely to the text that if the vector rate of description of area is 
onstant, the force must be central, that is, rxF = 0. 


11. Note that rxvei, rxvej, rxvek are the projections of the areal velocities upon 
he planes x = 0, y= 0, z = 0. Hence derive (54’) of the text 
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12. Show that the Cartesian expressions for the magnitude of the velocity and 
of the acceleration and for the rate of change of the speed dv/dt are 


té T $ a or ih 7 LL” + y” zg” 
v= Vrap yi4, f= V0 ipy y, vu eer Pee, 
Va? +? + 2 


where accents denote differentiation with respect to the time. 


13. Suppose that a body which is rigid is rotating about an axis with the 
angular velocity w = d@/dt. Represent the angular velocity by a vector a drawn 
along the axis and of magnitude equal to w. Show that the velocity of any point 
in space is v = axr, where r is the vector drawn to that point from any point of 
the axis as origin. Show that the acceleration of the point determined byr is in a 
plane through the point and perpendicular to the axis, and that the components are 


ax(axr) = (aer)a — wr toward the axis, (da/dt)xr perpendicular to the axis, 


under the assumption that the axis of rotation is invariable. 


14. Let T denote the center of gravity of a system of particles and rj denote the 
vector drawn from the center of gravity to the ith particle so that r; = Y + rý and 
v,=¥+v;. The kinetic energy of the ith particle is by definition 


Lm? = Lviv: = bmi (¥ + Vv; )°(¥ + v) 


Sum up for all particies and simplify by using the fact Emr; = 0, which is due to 
the assumption that the origin for the vectors r; is at the center of gravity. Hence 
prove the important theorem: The total kinetic energy af a system is equal to the 
kinetic energy which the total mass would have if moving with the center of gravity 
plus the energy computed from the motion relative to the center of gravity as origin, 


that is, 
T =} Emp? =4 MP + 4 Emo’. 


15. Consider a rigid body moving in a plane, which may be taken as the æy- 
plane. Let any point r) o1 the body be marked and other points be denoted rela- 
tive to it by r. The motion of any point r’ is compounded from the motion of r 
and from the angular velocity a = kw of the body about the point ry. In fact the 
velocity v of any point is v = Y} + axr’. Show that the velocity of the point denoted 
by 1’ = kxv,/w is zero. This point is known as the instantaneous center of rotation 
(§ 39). Show that the codrdinates of the instantaneous center referred to axes at 
the origin of the vectors r are 
1 dto 


SS Rie Y =rj= Y FET 


16. If several forces F,, F,, +--+, F, act on a body, the sum R = SF; is called 
the resultant and the sum Zr;xF;, where r; is drawn from an origin O to a point 
in the line of the force F;, is called the resultant moment about O. Show that the 


PART II DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 


CHAPTER VII 
GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 


81. Some geometric problems. The application of the differential 

alculus to plane curves has given a means of determining some 
eometric properties of the curves. For instance, the length of the 
abnormal of a curve ($ 7) is ydy/dx, which in the case of the parabola 
*=4nx is 2p, that is, the subnormal is constant. Suppose now it 
ere desired conversely to find all curves for which the subnormal is 
given constant m. The statement of this problem is evidently con- 
ined in the equation 


yam or yy'=m or ydy = mda. 


gain, the radius of curvature of the lemniscate r? = a? cos 2 œ is found 
> be R = a?/3 r, that is, the radius of curvature varies inversely as the 
adius. If conversely it were desired to find all curves for which the 
adius of curvature varies inversely as the radius of the curve, the state- 
ent of the problem would be the equation 


dr\2]t 
Pa k 


a, er dr r 
1 o) 


here k is a constant called a factor of proportionality.* 

Equations like these are unlike ordinary algebraic equations because, 
1 addition to the variables x, y or r, @ and certain constants m or k, 
aey contain also derivatives, as dy/dx or dr/dp and d’r/d¢’, of one of 
e variables with respect to the other. An equation which contains 


* Many problems in geometry, mechanics, and physics are stated in terms of varia- 
on. For purposes of analysis the statement x varies as y, or x œ y, is written as = ky, 
troducing a constant k called a factor of proportionality to convert the variation into 
1 equation. In like manner the statement x varies inversely as y, or x œ 1/y, becomes 
= k/y, and x varies jointly with y and z becomes x = kyz. 
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derivatives is called a differential equation. The order of the differential 
equation is the order of the highest derivative it contains, The equa- 
tions above are respectively of the first and second orders. A differen- 
tial equation of the first order may be symbolized as ®(q, y, y = 0, 
and one of the second order as ®(a, y, y, y") = 9. A function y = f(x) 
given explicitly or defined implicitly by the relation F(a, y)=0 is 
said to be a solution of a given differential equation if the equation is 
true for all values of the independent variable « when the expressions 
for y and its derivatives are substituted in the equation. 


Thus to show that (no inatter what the value of a is) the relation 
day — z? + 2a? logxr=0 


gives a solution of the differential equation of the second order 


dy\2 dy\2 
14 (2) -A (Zi) =o 


it is merely necessary to form the derivatives 


dy a? dy _ a? 
Ba a a 


and substitute them in the given equation together with y to see that 


dy? [YY 1 ( “) z? ( 2a? =) 
—)— ——) = 1+ — |2 —2a%4 —) —-—- (14+ —+4—)=90 
1+ (2) 7 = ta + ta 4a? i g2 ta 
is clearly satisfied for all values of z. It appears therefore that the given relation 
for y is a solution of the given equation. 


To integrate or solve a differential equation is to find all the functions 
which satisfy the equation. Geometrically speaking, it is to find all the 
curves which have the property expressed by the equation. In mechan. 
ics it is to find all possible motions arising from the given forces. The 
method of integrating or solving a differentia] equation depends largely 
upon the ingenuity of the solver. In many cases, however, some method 
is immediately obvious. For instance if it be possible to separate the 
variables, so that the differential dy is multiplied by a function of y 
alone and da by a function of x alone, as in the equation 


sy) ay =4(@) de, then [syay=[¥@ae+e Qa) 
will clearly be the integral or solution of the differential equation. 


As an example, let the curves of constant subnormal be determined. Here 
ydy = mdz and y =2mzı + 0. 


AP POS erg ey te a hg Fern Tee eee ee OR, OP ee ee pa LS ag PH See SES a tn eet a ON ee Meet en wh eke > RLA a a 


curve whose subnormal was m and which passed through the origin, it would 

merely be necessary to substitute (0, 0) in the equation y? = 2 mx + C to ascertain 
what particuar value must be assigned to C in order that the curve pass through 
(0, 0). The value is C= 0. 

Another example might be to determine the curves for which the g-intercept 
varies as the abscissa of the point of tangency. As the expression (§ 7) for the 
¢-intercept is z ~ ydz/dy, the statement is 

pa si or iopnesy®: 
dy dy 


Hence a-y%=% and (1—k)logy =logs + ©. 
y 


[f desired, this expression may be changed to another form by using each side of 
she equality as au exponent with the base e. Then 


ell- k)logy — eloge+C oy yp k == eCr = O'r. 
As Cis an arbitrary constant, the constant C’ = eC is also arbitrary and the solution 
uay simply be written as y1-* = Ca, where the accent has been omitted from the 


constant. If it were desired to pick out that particular curve which passed through 
he point (1, 1), it would merely be necessary to determine C from the equation 


1n- = C1, andhence C=]. 


As a third example let the curves whose tangent is constant aud equal to a be 
letermined. The length of the tangent is y V1 + y?/y aud hence the equation is 





/ 12, 72 V 72 — y? 
Maeda ies or pity =a or foley 
Y Yy Yy 


The variables are therefore separable and the results are 


V q2? — 2. 7/2 
pee y and z4 C= Va — PHF agt HY, 
Y 


f it be desired that the tangent at the origin be vertical so that the curve passes 
hrough (0, a), the constant C is 0. The curve is the tractrix or ‘‘ curve of pursuit” 
is described by a calf dragged at the end of a rope by a person walking along 
y straight line. 


82. Problems which involve the radius of curvature will lead to differ- 
ntial equations of the second order. The method of solving such 
oroblems is to reduce the equation, if possible, to one of the first order. 
for the second derivative may be written as 


dy' dy 
"a a deyl 2 
12 12 mè 
nd B= (í TY aa _ a +y ye €l ty) (2') 
y dy’ yey 


dæ y dy 





is the expression for the radius of curvature. It it be given that the 
radius of curvature is of the form f(x) ¢(y') or f(y) $(y’), 


y’? 3 y? $ 
CHT opopo o HEL =r O 
de Y dy 


the variables x and y' or y and y' are immediately separable, and an 
integration may be performed. This will lead to an equation of the 
first order; and if the variables are again separable, the solution may 
be completed by the methods of the above examples. 


In the first place consider curves whose radius of curvature is constant. Then 








ata or 5 SU a and fo 
dy" +y a Vity? 4 
dx 


where the constant of integration has been written as — C/a for future conven- 
ience. The equation may now be solved for y’ and the variables become separated 
with the results 
5 z— C (x — C) 
y = = Or LY = —_ 
Va? — (z — 0} Va? — (x — 0} 


Hence y— CO =—Va?—(e—C)? or (æ— C+ (y— C} =a. 


The curves, as should be anticipated, are circles of radius œ and with any arbi- 
trary point (C, C’) as center. It should be noted that, as the solution has required 
two successive integrations, there are two arbitrary constants C and C’ of integra- 
tion in the result. 

As a second example consider the curves whose radius of curvature is double 
the normal. As the length of the normal is y V1+ y2, the equation becomes 





at+y%! =2y V1} y? or Lt y” =+ 2y, 
dy’ , dy” 

dy "y 
where the double sign has been introduced when the radical is removed by cancel- 
lation. This is necessary ; for before the cancellation the signs were ambiguous 
and there is no reason to assume that the ambiguity disappears. In fact, if the 
curve is concave up, the second derivative is positive and the radius of curvature 
is reckoned as positive, whereas the normal is positive or negative according as 
the curve is above or below the axis of x; similarly, if the curve is concave down. 
Let the negative sign be chosen. This corresponds to a curve above the axis and 
concave down. or below the axis and concave up, that is, the normal and the radius 
of curvature have the same direction. Then 

dy_ 2 y'dy’ 

y IF? 
where the constant has been given the form log 2 C for convenience. This expres- 
eion mav bo thrown into alrahrain farn hu eynnnantiatinn enlund far 7’ and than 








and logy = -— log(1 + y?)+ log20, 
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So eee eee ee AAAS 
Yy V2 Cy — y? 
Hence z— = C vers-1 5 — V2 Cy — x. 


The curves are cycloids of which the generating circle has an arbitrary radius C 
and of which the cusps are upon the z-axis at the points C’ + 2krC. If the posi- 
tive sign had been taken in the equation, the curves would have been entirely 
different ; see Ex. 5 (a). 


The number of arbitrary constants of integration which enter into 
the solution of a differential equation depends on the number of inte- 
grations which are performed and is equal to the order of the equation. 
This results in giving a family of curves, dependent on one or more 
parameters, as the solution of the equation. To pick out any particular 
member of the family, additional conditions must be given. Thus, if 
there is only one constaut of integration, the curve may be required 
to pass through a given point; if there are two constants, the curve 
may be required to pass through a given point and have a given slope 
at that point, or to pass through two given points. These additional 
conditions are called initial conditions. In mechanics the initial condi- 
tions are very important; for the point reached by a particle describing 
a curve under the action of assigned forces depends not only on the 
forces, but on the point at which the particle started and the velocity 
with which it started. In all cases the distinction between the constants 
of integration and the given constants of the problem (in the foregoing 
examples, the distinction between C, C' and m, k, a) should be kept 
clearly in mind 

EXERCISES 

1. Verify the solutions of the differential equations : 

(æ) zy +422 = C, y+24+ay=0, (8) wy? (3 e+ C)=1, sy +Hytrtyte= 0, 

(y) +22) y%=1, 2a=Ce—C-le-v, (8) y + ay =aty?, sy = Cr+ C, 

(e) y” +y/e=0,y=Clogz+C, ( y= 0e + 02r, y” + 2y= 3y’, 


x v3 £ 


a 3 
(n) Y” — y = 2, y = Ce + 72% C, cos > + Csin ax) _ wt. 





2. Determine the curves which have the following properties: 

(a) The subtangent is constant; y = Ce, If through (2, 2), y” = 2mer—2, 

(8) The right triangle formed by the tangent, subtangent, and ordinate has the 
constant area k/2; the hyperbolas zy + Cy +k =0. Show that if the curve passes 
through (1, 2) and (2, 1), the arbitrary constant C is 0 and the given k is — 2. 

(y) The normal is constant in length ; the circles (x — C)? + y? =k’. 

(8) The normal varies as the square of the ordinate; catenaries ky=cosh k(x—C). 
If in particular the curve is perpendicular to the y-axis, C = 0. 

(e) The area of the right triangle formed by the tangent, normal, and z-axis is 
inversely proportional to the slope ; the circles (z — C)? + y2 = k. 


3. Determine the curves which have the following properties: 

(a) The angle between the radius vector and tangent is constant; spirals 
r= Ce, 

(8) The angle between the radius vector and tangent is half that between the 
radius and initial line; cardioids r = C (1 — cos ¢). 

(y) The perpendicular from the pole to a tangent is constant ; r cos ($ — Cy =k: 

(6) The tangent is equally inclined to the radius vector and to the initial line; 


the two sets of parabolas r = C/(1 + cos ¢). 
(e) The radius is equally inclined to the normal and to the initial line; circles 


r= Ccos¢ or lines rcos¢ = C. 


4. The arc s of a curve is proportional to the area A, where in rectangular 
coérdinates A is the area under the curve and in polar codrdinates iv is the area 
included by the curve and the radius vectors. From the equation ds = dA show 
that the curves which satisfy the condition are catenaries for rectangular codrdi- 
nates and lines for polar coérdinates. 


5. Determine the curves for which the radius of curvature 

(æ) is twice the normal and oppositely directed ; parabolas (x — C)? =C’(2y — C’) 
(8) is equal to the normal and in same direction ; circles (x — C} + x? = 0’, 
(y) is equal to the normal and in opposite direction ; catenaries. 

(5) varies as the cube of the normal ; conics kCy? — O? (x + CYP = k. 

(e) projected on the z-axis equals the abscissa ; catenaries. 

(¢) projected on the x-axis is the negative of the abscissa ; circles. 

(7) projected on the z-axis is twice the abscissa. 

(@) is proportional to the slope of the tangent or of the normal. 


83. Problems in mechanics and physics. In many physical problems 
the statement involves an equation between the rate of change of some 
quantity and the value of that quantity. In this way the solution of 
the problem is made to depend on the integration of a differential equa- 
tion of the first order. If æ denotes any quantity, the rate of increase 
in æ is dz/dt and the rate of decrease in æ is — dæ/dt; and consequently 
when the rate of change of x is a function of a, the variables are 
immediately separated and the integration may be performed. The 
constant of integration has to be determined from the initial conditions ; 
the constants inherent in the problem may be given in advance or their 
values may be determined by comparing æ and ¢ at some subsequent 
tune. The exercises offered below will exemplify the treatment of 
such problems. 

In other physical problems the statement of the question as a differ- 
ential equation is not so direct and is carried out by an examination of 
the problem with a view to stating a relation between the increments 
or differentials of the dependent and independent variables, as in some 
geometric relations already discusced (§ 40), and in the problem of the 


ential equations of the curve of equilibrium of a flexible string or 
chain. Let p be the density of the chain so that pAs is the mass of 
the length As; let X and Y be the components 
of the force (estimated per unit mass) acting on 
the elements of the chain. Let 7 denote the 
tension in the chain, and r the inclination of 
the element of chain. From the figure it then 
appears that the components of all the forces 
acting on As are 


(T + AT) cos (t + Ar) — T cos r + XpAs = 0, 
(T + AT) sin (r + Ar) — T sinr + YpAs = 0; 


T+AT 





for these must be zero if the element is to be in a position of equi- 
librium. The equations may be written in the form 


A(T cos r) + XpAs = 0, A(T sin r)+ YpAs = 0; 


and if they now be divided by As and if As be allowed to approach 
zero, the result is the two equations of equilibrium 


d dæ d dy 
E — = — < = 4 
where cos r and sin r are replaced by their values da/ds and dy/ds. 


If the string is acted on only by forces parallel to a given direction, let the 
y-axis be taken as parallel to that direction. Then the component -X will be zero 
and the first equation may be integrated. The result is 


d dt dz ds 
a( a) : ds : da 


This value of T may be substituted in the second equation. There is thus obtained 
a differential equation of the second order 
d dy y” oa! Fa 
& (0%) + px =o or OE + pY=0. (4) 
If this equation can be integrated, the form of the curve 
of equilibrium may be found. 

Another problem of a different nature in strings is to 
consider the variation of the tension in a rope wound around 
a cylinder without overlapping. The forces acting on the 
element As of the rope are the tensions T and T + AT, the 
normal pressure or reaction R of the cylinder, and the force 
of friction which is proportional to the pressure. It will 
be assumed that the normal reaction lies in the angle Ag and that the coefficient 
of friction is u so that the force of friction is uR. The components along the radius 
and along the tangent are 








(T + AT) sin Ad — R cos (@Ad) — uR sin (Ap) = 0, 0<0<1, 

(T + AT) cos Ad + R sin (GAd) — uR cos (GAG) — T= 0. 
Now discard all infinitesimals except those of the first order. It must be borne in 
mind that the pressure R is the reaction on the infinitesimal arc As and hence is 
itself infinitesimal. The substitutions are therefore Td¢ for (T + AT) sin Ad, & for 
R cos GAg, 0 for R sin Ag, and T + dT for (T + AT) cos Ag. The equations there- 
fore reduce to two simple equations 

Td —R=0, dT — paR =0, 
from which the unknown R may be eliminated with the result 
dT = uTdġ or T= Ceb or T= Tye, 


where T, is the tension when ¢ is 0. The tension therefore runs ap exponentially 
and affords ample explanation of why a man, by winding a rope about a post, can 
readily hold a ship or other object exerting a great force at the other end of the 
rope. If „is 1/8, three turns about the post will hold a force 585 Ty, or over 2h 
tons, if the man exerts a force of a hundredweight. 


84. If a constant mass m is moving along a line under the influence 
of a force F acting along the line, Newton’s Second Law of Motion (p. 13) 
states the problem. of the motion as the differential equation 


dax 
mf=F or meg= F (5) 
of the second order ; and it therefore appears that the complete solution 
of a problem in rectilinear motion requires the integration of this equa- 
tion. The acceleration may be written as 


f= Gi ~ da dt” da 


and hence the equation of motion takes either of the forms 


m 2 = =F or mv n =F. (5') 
It now appears that there are several cases in which the first integration 
may be perforined. For if the force is a function of the velocity or of 
the time or a product of two such functions, the variables are separated 
in the first form of the equation; whereas if the force is a function of 
the velocity or of the codrdinate x or a product of two such functions, 
the variables are separated in the second form of the equation. 

When the first integration is performed according to either of these 
methods, there will arise an equation between the velocity and either 
the time ¢ or the coérdinate æ. In this equation will be contained a 
constant of integration which may be determined by the initial condi- 


to solve the equation and express the velocity as a function of the time 
¢ or of the position æ, as the case may be, and integrate a second time. 
The carrying through in practice of this sketch of the work will be 
exemplitied in the following two examples. 


Suppose a particle of mass m is projected vertically upward with the velocity V. 
Solve the pioblem of the motion under the assumption that the resistance of the 
air varies as the velocity of the particle. Let the distance be measured vertically 
upward, The forces acting on the particle are two, —the force of gravity which is 
the weight W = mg, and the resistance of the air which is kv. Both these forces 
are negative because they are directed toward diminishing values of x. Hence 


mf = — mg — kv or mo = — mg — ke, 


where the first form of the equation of motion has been chosen, although in this 
case the second form would be equally available. Then integrate. 





o =—dt and 10g (9 +0) = aren C. 
k m m 
g+—v 

m 

As by the initial conditions v = V when t = 0, the constant C is found from 
g+ £ v 
= k 
ai 
log (9+ = ¥) =- 2040; hence = =e 
m m 
g+—V 
m 
is the relation between v and t found by substituting the value of C. The solution 
for v gives 
az m sku m 
ee A Vjem ——g, 
= (; ey ) EI 
k 
m/m ->t m 
H = — — | — y m — —ot+C. 
ence & (Ca + Je zt 


If the particle starts from the origin x = 0, the constant C is found to be 


k 
aE a sam Pee 
=" (Tot v) and 2=2(zg+y)(i e ) mi 
Hence the position of the particle is expressed in terms of the time and the prob- 
lem is solved. If it be desired to find the time which elapses before the particle 
comes to rest and starts to drop back, it is merely necessary to substitute v = 0 in 
the relation connecting the velocity and the time, and solve for the time t= T; 
and if this value of ¢ be substituted in the expression for æ, the total distance X 
covered in the ascent will be found. The results are 


m k mT k k 
T = —log({1+—V X={—)|-V—glo (1 =v). 
k e( Er ) G) E a + ng 
As a second example consider the motion of a particle vibrating up and down 
at the end of an elastic string held in the field of gravity. By Hooke’s Law for 





the string over its natural length, that is, F = kAl. Let l be the length of the string, 
Aol the extension of the string just sufficient to hold the weight W = mg at rest so 
that kA l = mg, and let x measured downward be the additional extension of the 
string at any instant of the motion. The force of gravity mg is positive and the 
force of elasticity — k(Agl + x) is negative. The second form of the equation of 
motion is to be chosen. Hence 


dv dv ; 
mo z= = mg — k(Agl + z) or mÀ = — kæ, since mg = kAbl. 


Then modi = — kred or mè = — ke + C. 


Suppose that « =a is the amplitude of the motion, so that when æ = a the velocity 
v = 0 and the particle stops and starts back. Then C = ka?. Hence 


v EN or a 
dt m Va? — x? m 


> k 
and sinis fer C or r=asin(a/Ec4 o). 
a m m 


Now let the time be measured from the instant when the particle passes through 
the position x = 0. Then C satisfies the equation 0 = asin C and may be taken as 
zero. The motion is therefore given by the equation æ = asin Vk/mt and is 
periodic. While t changes by 2m Vm/k the particle completes an entire oscilla- 
tion, The time T = 2r Vm/k is called the periodic time. The motion considered 
in this example is characterized by the fact that the total force — kæ is propor- 
tional to the displacement from a certain origin and is directed toward the origin. 
Motion of this sort is called simple harmonic motion (briefly S. H. M.) and is of 
great importance in mechanics and physics. 





EXERCISES 


1. The sum of $100 is put at interest at 4 per cent per annum under the condition 
that the interest shall be compounded at each instant. Show that the sum will 
amount to $200 in 17 yr. 4 mo., and to $1000 in 57} yr. 


2. Given that the rate of decomposition of an amount a of a given substance is 
proportional to the amount of the substance remaining undecomposed. Solve the 
problem of the decomposition and determine the constant of integration and the 
physical constant of proportionality if z = 5.11 when t= 0 and g = 1,48 when 
t= 40 min. Ans. k= .0809. 


3. A substance is undergoing transformation into another at a rate which is 
assumed to be proportional to the amount of the substance still remaining untrans- 
formed. If that amount is 85.6 when t = 1 hr. and 13.8 when t = 4 hr., determine 
the amount at the start when ¢ = 0 and the constant of proportionality and find 
how many hours will elapse before only one-thousandth of the original amuunt 
will remain. 


4. If the activity A of a radioactive deposit is proportional to its rate of 
diminution and is found to decrease to } its initial value in 4 days, show that A 
satisfies the equation A/A, = e- 0.1734 


d TeaACUOW I WHG tile VOLUCi by OL M ANSLIOLMSLUOLN Ge/de Is proportional to tne prod- 

uct (a —x)(b— x) of the amounts remaining untransformed. Integrate on the 
supposition that a = b. 

m b(a — x) 

° a(b — 2) 


determine the product k (a — b). 


t [a—gz]bdb- rr 
= (a — b)kt; andif 398 |0.4866 0.2342 
1265| 0.8879 | 0.1854 


6. Integrate the equation of Ex. 6 if a = b, and determine a and k if z = 9.87 
when t = 15 and æ = 18.69 when t = 65. 


7. If the velocity of a chemical reaction in which three substances are involved 
is proportional to the continued product of the amounts of the substances remaining, 
show that the equation between g and the time is 


| a b—e¢ b c~a e a—b 
(=) (3) (3) g=0 


(a — b) (b — c) (c — a) t=0. 


8. Solve Ex. 7 if a=b xc; also when a=b=c. Note the very different 
forms of the solution in the three cases. 











=— ki, where { 


9. The rate at which water runs out of a tank through a small pipe issuing 
horizontally near the bottom of the tank is proportional to the square root of the 
height of the surface of the water above the pipe. If the tank is cylindrical and 
half empties in 80 min., show that it will completely empty in about 100 min. 


10. Discuss Ex. 9 in case the tank were a right cone or frustum of a cone. 


11. Consider a vertical column of air and assume that the pressure at any level 
is due to the weight of the air above. Show that p = p,e~* gives the pressure at 
any height A, if Boyle’s Law that the density of a gas varies as the pressure be used. 


12. Work Ex. 11 under the assumption that the adiabatic law pap! repre- 
sents the conditions in the atmosphere, Show that in this case the pressure would 
become zero at a finite height. (If the proper numerical data are inserted, the 
height turns out to be about 20 miles. The adiabatic law seems to correspond 
better to the facts than Boyle’s Law.) 


13. Let l be the natural length of an elastic string, let Al be the extension, and 
assume Hooke’s Law that the force is proportional to the extension in the form 
Al=kiF. Let the string be held in a vertical position so as to elongate under its 
own weight W. Show that the elongation is $k Wl. 


14. The density of water under a pressure of p atmospheres is p = 1 + 0.00004 p. 
Show that the surface of an ocean six miles deep is about 600 ft. below the position 
it would have if water were incompressible. 


15. Show that the equations of the curve of equilibrium of a string or chain are 
d /,,dr d [rae 
A Dt? i A ate 


In polar coördinates, where R and & are the components of the force along the 
radius vector and perpendicular to it. 


rium of a string if R is the radius of curvature and S and N are the tangential a 
normal components of the forces. 


17.* Show that when a uniform chain is supported at two points and hangs do 
between the points under its own weight, the curve of equilibriuin is the catena 


18. Suppose the mass dm of the element ds of a chain is proportional to the p 
jection dx of ds on the g-axis, and that the chain hangs in the field of gravi 
Show that the curve is a parabola. (This is essentially the problem of the she 
of the cables in a suspension bridge when the roadbed is of uniform linear densi 
for the weight of the cables is negligible compared to that of the roadbed.) 


19. It is desired to string upon a cord a great many uniform heavy rods 
varying lengths so that when the cord is hung up with the rods dangling from 
the rods will be equally spaced along the horizontal and have their lower ends 
the same level. Required the shape the cord will take. (It should be noted tl 
the shape must be known before the rods can be cut in the proper lengths to he 
as desired.) The weight of the cord may be neglected. 


20. A masonry arch carries a horizontal roadbed. On the assumption that i 
material between the arch and the roadbed is of uniform density and that es 
element of the arch supports the weight of the material above it, find the shape 
the arch. 


21. In equations (4’) the integration may be carried through in terms of quad 
tures if pY is a function of y alone; and similarly in Ex. 15 the integration may 
carried through if 6 = 0 and pR is a function of r alone so that the field is cent 
Show that the results of thus carrying through the integration are the formulas 


ee fee ee ee ee 
Vv (fp¥dyy— C V ([pRdr)? — C? 


22. A particle fails from rest through the air, which is assumed to offer a res 
ance proportional to the velocity. Solve the problem with the initial conditi 
v=0,2=0,t=0. Show that as the particle falls, the velocity does not incre 
indefinitely, but approaches a definite limit V = mg/k. 


23. Solve Ex. 22 with the initial conditions v =v, 2=0, 6=0, where v 
greater than the limiting velocity V. Show that the particle slows down as it fa 


24. A particle rises through the air, which is assumed to resist proportionally 
the square of the velocity. Solve the motion. 


25. Solve the problem analogous to Ex. 24 for a falling particle. Show t 
there is a limiting velocity V = v mg/k. IË the particle were projected down w 
an initial velocity greater than V, it would slow down as in Ex. 28. 





26. A particle falls towards a point which attracts it inversely as the square of 
distance and directly as its mass. Find the relation between g and t and determ 
the total time T taken to reach the center. Initial conditions v = 0,2 = a, t = i 


2h - — en nee 
eee ue Ct Vars, T=mk LOF 
2 a 2 


* Exercises 17-20 should be worked ab initio by the method by which (4) were deriv 
not by applying (4) directly. 





40, polve LX. 2/ under the assumption that the resistance varies as Vv. 


29. A particle falls toward a point which attracts inversely as the cube of the 
distance and directly as the mass. The initial conditions are c= a, v = 0, t= 0. 
Show that 2? = a? — kt?/a? and the total time of descent is T = a2/Wk. 


30. A cylindrical spar buoy stands vertically in the water. The buoy is pressed 
lown a little and released. Show that, if the resistance of the water and air be 
neglected, the motion is simple harmonic. Integrate and determine the constants 
rom the initial conditions æ = 0, v = V, t = 0, where x measures the displacement 
‘rom the position of equilibrium. 


31. A particle slides down a rough inclined plane. Determine the motion. Note 
that uf the force of gravity only the component mg sini acts down the plane, 
whereas the component mg cos i acts perpendicularly to the plane and develops the 
orce umg cosi of friction. Here i is the inclination of the plane and yz is the 
soefficient of friction. 


32. A bead is free to move upon a frictionless wire in the form of an inverted 
sycloid {vertex down). Show that the component of the weight along the tangent 
0 the cycloid is proportional to the distance of the particle from the vertex. Hence 
letermine the motion as simple harmonic and fix the constants of integration by 
he initial conditions that the particle starts from rest at the top of the cycloid. 


33. Two equal weights are hanging at the end of an elastic string. One drops 
off. Determine completely the motion of the particle remaining. 


34. One end of an elastic spring (such as is used in a spring balance) is attached 
rigidly to a point on a horizontal table. To the other end a particle is attached. 
if the particle be held at such a point that the spring is elongated by the amount 
4 and then released, determine the motion on the assumption that the coefficient 
wf friction between the particle and the table is ø; and discuss the possibility of 
lifferent cases according as the force of friction is small or large relative to the 
force exerted by the spring. 


85. Lineal element and differential equation. The idea of a curve 
is made up of the points upon it is familiar. Points, however, have no 
extension and therefore must be regarded not as pieces of a curve but 
merely as positions on it. Strictly speaking, the pieces of a curve are 
he elements As of arc; but for many purposes it is convenient to re- 
lace the complicated element As by a piece of the tangent to the curve 
ut some point of the arc As, and from this point of view a curve is made 
ip of an infinite number of infinitesimal elements tangent to it. This 
s analogous to the point of view by which a curve is regarded as made 








A point on a curve taken with an inunitesimal portion of the tangent 
to the curve at that point is called a lineal element of the curve. These 
concepts and definitions are clearly equally available in two or three 
dimensions. For the present the curves under dis- 


cussion will be plane curves and the lineal elements AnS 

will therefore all lie in a plane. aa 
To specify any particular lineal element three 

codrdinates x, Yy, p will be used, of which the two (x, y) determine the 

point through which the element passes and of which the third p is 

the slope of the element. Ifa curve f(x, y) = 0 is given, the slope at 

any point may be found by differentiation, 


sU oa 
E 3z / dy (6) 


and hence the third coördinate p of the lineal elements of this particular 
curve is expressed in terms of the other two. If in place of one curve 
f(e, y)=0 the whole family of curves f(s, y) = C, where C is an 
arbitrary constant, had been given, the slope p would still be found 
from (6), and it therefore appears that the third coérdinate of the lineal 
elements of such a family of curves is expressible in terms of æ and y. 

In the more general case where the family of curves is given in the 
unsolved form F(a, y, C) = 0, the slope p is found by the same formula 
but it now depends apparently on C in addition to on æ and y. If, how. 
ever, the constant C be eliminated from the two equations 


oF OF 
F(a, y, C)=0 and de aye (7) 


there will arise an equation ®(x, y, p) = 0 which connects the slope p 
of any curve of the family with the codrdinates (a, y) of any point 
through which a curve of the family passes and at which the slope of 
that curve is p. Hence it appears that the three codrdinates (x, y, p) of 
the lineal elements of all the curves of a family are connected by an equa- 
tion (x, y, p) = 0, just as the codrdinates (x, y, z) of the points of a 
surface are connected by an equation @(a, y, z2)= 0. As the equation 
d(x, y, #) = 0 is called the equation of the surface, so the equation 
®(a, y, p) = 0 is called the equation of the family of curves; it is, how- 
ever, not the finite equation F(x, y, C) = 0 but the differential equation 
of the family, because it involves the derivative p = dy/dx of y by x 
instead of the parameter C. 


y= Ce or y/eo=C. 
The differentiation of the equation in the second form gives at once 
— y?2/z* + 2yp/e=0 or y=2ap 
as the differential equation of the family. In the unsolved form the work is 
2yp=C, yYo=2ypr, y= 2ap. 


The result is, of course, the same in either case. For the family here treated it 
makes little difference which method is followed. As a general rule it is perhaps 
best to solve for the constant if the solution is simple and leads to a simple form 
of the function f(z, y); whereas if the solution is not simple or the form of the 
function is complicated, it ix best to differentiate first because the differentiated 
equation may be simpler to solve for the constant than the original equation, or 
because the elimination of the constant between the two equations can be con- 
ducted advantageously. 


If an equation © (x, y, p) = 0 connecting the three coérdinates of the 
lineal element be given, the elements which satisfy the equation may 
be plotted much as a surface is plotted; that is,a pair of values (æ, y) 
may be assumed and substituted in the equation, the equation may then 
be solved for one or more values of p, and lineal elements with these 
values of p may be drawn through the point (x, y). In this manner the 
elements through as many points as desired may be found. The de- 
tached elements are of interest and significance chiefly from the fact 
that they can be assembled into curves, —in fact, into the curves of a 
family F(a, y, C) = 0 of which the equation (a, y, p) = 0 is the differ- 
ential equation. This is the converse of the problem treated above and 
requires the integration of the differential equation ® (a, y, p) = 0 for its 
solution. In some simple cases the assembling may be accomplished 
intuitively from the geometric properties implied in the equation, in 
other cases it follows from the integration of the equation by analytic 
means, in other cases it can be done only approximately and by methods 
of computation. 


As an example of intuitively assembling the lineal elements into curves, take 


Vit y? 
Yy 


(x,y, p) = VP +y — r= or p= 


The quantity Vr? — y? may be interpreted as one leg of a right triangle of which 
y is the other leg and r the hypotenuse. The slope of the hypotenuse is then 
+ y/ Vr? — y? according to the position of the figure, and the differential equation 
(x, y, pP) = 0 states that the coérdinate p of the lineal element which satisfies it 
is the negative reciprocal of this slope. Hence the lineal element is perpendicular 
to the hypotenuse. It therefore appears that the lineal elements are tangent to cir- 
cles of radiusr described about points of the z-axis. The equation of these circles is 


ihe correctness of this Integral may be checked by direct integration, wor 


Vr — y? 
palog E or I ifs or Vr =y =gz— C. 
dx y Vrè — y? 





86. In geometric problems which relate the slope of the tangent o 
curve to other lines in the figure, it is clear that not the tangent | 
the lineal element is the vital thing. Among such problems that of- 
orthogonal trajectories (or trajectories under any angle) of a given fam 
of curves is of especial importance. If two families of curves are 
related that the angle at which any curve of one of the families ¢ 
any curve of the other family is a right angle, then the curves of eit. 
family are said to be the orthogonal trajectories of the curves of » 
other family. Hence at any point (x, y) at which two curves belong 
to the different families intersect, there are two lineal elements, í 
belonging to each curve, which are perpendicular. As the slopes of t 
perpendicular lines are the negative reciprocals of each other, it follc 
that if the codrdinates of one lineal element are (zx, y, p) the coördina 
of the other are (z, y, ~1/p); and if the coérdinates of the lineal « 
ment (x, y, p) satisfy the equation ®(a, y, p) = 0, the codrdinates of 
orthogonal lineal element must satisfy &(a, y, —1/p)=0. Theref 
the rule for finding the orthogonal trajectories of the curves F(x, y, C) = 
is to find first the differential equation ®(a, y, p) = 0 of the family, ti 
to replace p by — 1/p to find the differential equation of the orthogo 
family, and finally to integrate this equation to find the family. Itn 
be noted that if F(z) = X (æ, y) + i¥(a, y) is a function of z =x + 
(§ 73), the families X (a, y) = C and Y(a, y) = K are orthogonal. 


As a problem in orthogonal trajectories find the trajectories of the semicub 
parabolas (x ~ C)? = y?, The differential equation of this family is found as 


3(@— C) =2yp, we—C=(gyp)t, (Byp)i=y® or gp=yt. 


This is the differential equation of the given family. Beplace p by — 1/p 
integrate : 


2 } 3 3 9 
-— = 14+=pyt=0 dx + yt dy = "yt. 
30 y= or + spy or Fat dy =0, and wtey C 


Thus the differential equation and finite equation of the orthogonal family are fou 
The curves look something like parabolas with axis horizontal and vertex tow 
the right. 


Given a differential equation &(x, y, p)=0 or, in solved fo 
P = ẹ (x, y); the lineal element affords a means for obtaining graphice 
and numerically an approximation to the solution which passes throi 





an assigned point P (£, y,). For the value p, of p at this point may be 
computed from the equation and a lineal element P,P, may be drawn, 
the length being taken small. As the lineal element is tangent to the 
curve, its end point will not he upon the curve but will depart from it 
by an infinitesimal of higher order. Next the slope p, of the lineal 
element which satisfies the equation and passes 
through P, may be found and the element P,P, 

may be drawn. This element will not be tangent ME 
to the desired solution but to a solution lying near } 

that one. Next the element P,P, may be drawn, 
and so on. The broken line P P,P, is clearly 
an approximation to the solution and will be a better approximation 
the shorter the elements P;P;,, are taken. If the radius of curvature 
of the solution at P, is not great, the curve will be bending rapidly and 
the elements must be taken fairly short in order to get a fair approx- 
imation; but if the radius of curvature is great, the elements need not 
be taken so small. (This method of approximate graphical solution 
indicates a method which is of value in proving by the method of 
limits that the equation p = ẹ (x, y) actually has a solution; but that 
matter will not be treated here.) 





Palos Yor Po) 


Let it be required to plot approximately that solution of yp + æ= 0 which 
passes through (0, 1) and thus to find the ordinate for ¢ = 0.5, and the area under 
the curve and the length of the curve to this point. Instead of assuming the lengths 
of the successive lineal elements, let the 
lengths of successive increments dx of 
x be taken as 52 = 0.1. At the start 
To = 0, Yo = 1, and from p = — g/y it 
follows that pọ = 0. The increment dy 
of y acquired in moving along the tan- 
gent is éy = põr = 0. Hence the new 
point of departure (x,, Y4) is (0.1, 1) and 
the new slope is p, = — 2, /y, = — 0.1. 
The results of the work, as it is contin- 
ued, may be grouped in the table. Hence it appears that the final ordinate is 
y = 0.90. By adding up the trapezoids the area is computed as 0.48, and by find- 
ing the elements 6s = V dx? + dy? the length is found as 0.51. Now the particular 
equation here treated can be integrated. 





yp +x =0, ydy + «dx = 0, z2 +42 = C0, and hence g? +y =1 


is the solution which passes through (0, 1). The ordinate, area, and length found 
from the curve are therefore 0.87, 0.48, 0.52 respectively. The errors in the 
approximate results to two places are therefore respectively 3, 0, 2 percent. If ôx 
had been chosen as 0.01 and four places had been kept in the computations, the 


EXERCISES 


1. In the following cases eliminate the constant C to find the differential equa- 
tion of the family given: 


(a) P= 2Cy + 0, (8) y= Ca + Vi- 0, 
(y) 2 — y? =Cz, (8) y =x tan (x + C), 


at y2 Ey (a2 — 4?) — (a2 — b?) dy 
a a e an | Ans, (— Ls 0. 
(e) eo RO i n dz T xy dx 


2. Plot the lineal elements and intuitively assemble them into the solution: 
do 
(a) pte=0, (6) p-y=0, (re a1. 


Check the results by direct integration of the differential equations. 


3. Lines drawn from the points (+ c, 0) to the lineal element are equally in- 
clined to it. Show that the differential equation is that of Ex. 1 (e). What are the 
curves ? 


` 4, The trapezoidal area under the lineal element equals the sectorial area formed 
by joining the origin to the extremities of the element (disregarding infinitesimals 
of higher order). (a) Find the differential equation and integrate. (£) Solve the 
same problem where the areas are equal in magnitude but opposite in sign. What 
are the curves? 


5. Find the orthogonal trajectories of the following families. Sketch the curves 


(a) parabolas y2 = 2 Cz, Ans. ellipses 22? + y? = C. 
(8) exponentials y = Ce, Ans, parabolas } ky? + z= C. 
(y) circles (x — C)? + y? = a?, Ans. tractrices. 


(0) -y= 0%, (0 CP=a, (e) attat ch. 


6. Show from the answer to Ex. 1 (e) that the family is self-orthogonal and 
illustrate with a sketch. From the fact that the lineal element of a parabola makes 
equal angles with the axis and with the line drawn to the focus, derive the differ- 
ential equation of all coaxial confocal parabolas and show that the family is self- 
orthogonal. 


7. If S(x, y, p) = 0 is the differential equation of a family, show 
p—m ptm 
$ (x =0 and $ = 
(oT) (ora) i 


are the differential equations of the family whose curves cut those of the given 
family at tan-!m. What is the difference between these two cases ? 








8. Show that the differential equations 
dr de 
(Tn #) =0 and o(-2, T, 6)=0 


define orthogonal families in polar codrdinates, and write the equation of the family 
which cuts the first of these at the constant angle tan~? m. 


9 Find the orthogonal trajectories of the following families. Sketch. 


n,n a - a 5 a ee) rere a ee 2% N pert oO SO  _.. fear 


Mis UMA AAU TE AU Vw = MEN CII VORAJ UAE WVA UY EEA WOOL OLG. 


11. Plot the approximate solution of p = gy between (1, 1) and the y-axis. Taxe 
ôr = — 0.2. Find the ordinate, area, and length. Check by integration and 
comparison. 


12. Plot the approximate solution of p = — a through (1, 1), taking òs = 0.1 and 
following the curve to its intersection with the z-axis, Find also the area and the 
length. 


13. Plot the solution of p = Vz? + y? from the point (0, 1) to its intersection 
with the z-axis. Take 5% = — 0.2 and find the area and length. 


14. Plot the solution of p = s which starts from the origin into the first quad- 
rant (3 is the length of the arc), Take ôx = 0.1 and carry the work for five steps 
to find the final ordinate, the area, and the length. Compare with the true integral. 


87. The higher derivatives ; analytic approximations. Although a 
differential equation (2, y, y')=0 does not determine the relation 
between x and y without the application of some process equivalent to 
integration, it does afford a means of computing the higher derivatives 
simply by differentiation. Thus 


dd Om | o Ob a 
de Oe) ay? a lee 


is an equation which may be solved for y" as a function of æ, y, y'; 
and y” may therefore be expressed in terms of 2 and y by means of 
®(x, y, y') = 0. A further differentiation gives the equation 


Pe To PR yg OO pyt nyo OO 

de Oe boy” oma? Tape a yy" 
On n2 od y" ob y"! = 
taat E Eog% =O 


which may be solved for y" in terms of a, y, y', y"; and hence, by the 
preceding results, y" is expressible as a function of x and y; and so 
on to all the higher derivatives. In this way any property of the inte- 
grals of &(a, y, y') = 0 which, like the radius of curvature, is expressi- 
ble in terms of the derivatives, may be found as a function of x and y. 

As the differential equation (x, y, y')= 0 defines y' and all the 
higher derivatives as functions of æ, y, it is clear that the values of the 
derivatives may be found as yj, Y9, y, e at any given point (a, ¥,). 
Hence it is possible to write the series 


Y =y HKE — E) + EY E w H E H (8) 
If this power series in x — x, converges, it defines y as a function of 
« for values of x near x,; it is indeed the Taylor development of the 


Y = Yo F Yo E — La) H gY (%— MH) Pee 

It may be shown that the function y defined by the series actually 
satisfies the differential equation ®(a, y, y') = 0, that is, that 

0 (2) = O(a, Yot Yo (a — 2) + y (@—2%,)* t: ae Yor yo (@— 2) +- " J]=0 
for all values of x near æ, To prove this accurately, however, is beyond 
the scope of the present discussion; the fact may be taken for granted. 
Hence an analytic expansion for the integral of a differential equa- 
tion has been found. 


As an example of computation with higher derivatives let it be required to deter- 
mine the radius of curvature of that solution of y = tan (y/x) which passes through 
(1, 1). Here the slope y(, 1, at (1, 1) is tan 1 = 1.557. The second derivative is 

» _ ay! d Y geg EY 


= = — tan Š 
dx dgr x es g? 


From these data the radius of curvature is found to be 








14 y2} 2 
n a a E E E E 
Y zey — y tanl—1 
The equation of the circle of curvature may also be found. For as y% 1) is positive, 
the curve is concave up. Hence (1 — 8.250 sin 1, 1 + 3.250 cos 1) is the center of 

curvature ; and the circle is 


(£ + 1.735)? + (y — 2.757)? = (8.250)2. 


As a second example let four terms of the expansion of that integral of 
vtan y'= y which passes through (2, 1) be found. The differential equation may 
be solved ; then 

2 t 
Ty tan-a(¥), Py _ ay -y 
dx x 


dx? a? +y?’ 
Py + Pei” + Ce ~ hy — ayy? + day 


dz CET 
Now it must be noted that the problem is not wholly determinate ; for y’ is multi- 
ple valued and any one of the values for tan-1} may be taken as the slope of a 
solution through (2,1). Suppose that the angle be taken in the first quadrant ; then 
tan-1} = 0.462. Substituting this in y”, we find yi, 1} =— 0.0152 ; and hence may 


be found yp 4) = 0.110. The series for y to four terms is therefore 


y = 1 + 0.462 (z — 2) — 0.0076 (x — 2)? + 0.018 (z — 2)8, 


It may be noted that it is generally simpler not to express the higher derivatives in 
terms of x and y, but to compute each one successively from the preceding ones. 


88. Picard has given a method for the integration of the equation 
y' = (x, y) by successive approximations which, although of the highest 
theoretic value and importance, is not particularly suitable to analytic 


equation y'= p(x, y) be given in solved form, and suppose (æ; y,) is 
the point through which the solution is to pass. To find the first 
approximation let y be held constant and equal to y, and integrate the 
equation y' = ¢ (æ, y,). Thus 


dy=b(r,yde; y=y,t f ta yjiæ=fe O 


where it will be noticed that the constant of integration has been chosen 
so that the curve passes through (,, y,). For the second approximation 
let y have the value just found, substitute this in ¢(a, y), and integrate 
again. Then 


Y= Ah + f afa Yo +f% (£, Y) dz as = fæ). (9') 


With this new value for y continue as before. The successive deter- 
minations of y as a function of x actually converge toward a limiting 
function which is a solution of the equation and which passes through 
(£y Ya It may be noted that at each step of the work an integration 
is required. The difficulty of actually performing this integration in 
formal practice limits the usefulness of the method in such cases. It is 
clear, however, that with an integrating machine such as the integraph 
the method could be applied as rapidly as the curves ¢ (x, f:(x)) could 
be plotted. 


To see how the method works, consider the integration of y’ = a + y to find the 
integral through (1, 1). For the first approximation y = 1. Then 


dy=(@+1)de, y=}arttot+C, y= por 4 x- } =f). 

From this value of y the next approximation may be found, and then still another: 
dy=[c+Ger+o—d)jde, y=te+er—pr+y=F@), 
dy = [x + J,(x)] da, y=_rtt yet ger+ dot oy. 

In this case there are no difficulties which would prevent any number of appli- 


cations of the method. In fact it is evident that if y is a polynomial in x and y, the 
result of any number of applications of the method will be a polynomial in g. 


The method of undetermined coefficients may often be employed to 
advantage to develop the solution of a differential equation into a 
series. The result is of course identical with that obtained by the 
application of successive differentiation and Taylor’s series as above; 
the work is sometimes shorter. Let the equation be in the form 
y' = ẹ (x, y) and assume an integral in the form 


Y =Yyt a, ("4 - x) + a (£ — x) + aeae) +> (10) 


(x, y) E A, + A ai X) F A, (x a zy)” + A, (z si a,)° toes 
But by differentiating the assumed form for y we have 
y' =a 2a (x — x) + 3a (æ a)? + CA CAA a EAT 


Thus there arise two different expressions as series in x — æ, for the 
function z', and therefore the corresponding coefficients must be equal. 
The resulting set of equations 


a = Ay, 2a, = A,, 3a, = Ay 4a,= Áy eee (11) 


may be solved successively for the undetermined coefficients a,, a,, €y 
a,,-++ which enter into the assumed expansion. This method is partic- 
ularly useful when the form of the differential equation is such that 
some of the terms may be omitted from the assumed expansion (see 
Ex. 14). 


As an example in the use of undetermined coefficients consider that solution of 
the equation y’ = Vx? + 8y? which passes through (1, 1). The expansion will pro- 
ceed according to powers of x — 1, and for convenience the variable may be changed 
to t = x — 1 so that 


X = VEF IES, y =1 + att al + at + atte 


are the equation and the assumed expansion. One expression for y’ is 
y =a, + 2at + 8a? tta 
To find the other it is necessary to expand into a series in ¢ the expression 
y =VOFP FSC H alt OFF a. 


If this had to be done by Maclaurin’s series, nothing would be gained over the 
method of § 87; but in this and many other cases algebraic methods and known 
expansions may be applied (§ 32). First square y and retain only terms up to the 
third power. Hence 


Now let the quantity under the radical be called 1 + h and expand so that 
Y =2VIFh=2(1+}h— ft yh). 
Finally raise A to the indicated powers and collect in powers of t. Then 


t 2 tê 
y =t 3a)|+ EC + 6a, + 83a) + (0a, + a) 
— Js (l + 3a)? - py (1 +30) (1 +60, +30p)f 
+ All +30) 


The methods of developing a solution by Taylor’s series or by un. 
determined coefficients apply equally well to equations of higher order 
For example consider an equation of the second order in solved form 
y" = d(x, y, y') and its derivatives 





Op op " 
y" = pti Hay? 
w Č Op Op " 12 Fh " 
Y Oa +2 Pay" E2 ay Y +5 yp 2 2b yy 
A 2 y" og yl", 
+ aay tay Y ta 


Evidently the higher derivatives of y may be cbiained i in terms of x, 
y, y'; and y itself may be written in the expanded form 


cn 


Y = pt Yow — %) + Z yo (@— %)* + 4H E — &)" (12) 
Faw Ee) +e, 

where any desired values may be attributed to the ordinate y, at which 
the curve cuts the line x = g, and to the slope y, of the curve at that 
point. Moreover the coefficients 2 Yor Yo, ++ are determined in such a way 
that they depend on the assumed values of y, and yj. It therefore is 
seen that the solution (12) of the differential equation of the second 
order really involves two arbitrary constants, and the justification of 
writing it as F(a, y, C,, Ca) = 0 is clear. 

In following out the method of undetermined coefficients a solution 
of the equation would be assumed in the form 
Y=%t G 7 £o) + a, (x 7 ay)" + a1, (x _ z) + a, (@ 7 ay)" ress, (13) 
from which y' and y" would be obtained by differentiation. Then if the 
series for y and y' be substituted in y"= (a, y, y^) and the result 
arranged as a series, a second expression for y" is obtained and the 
comparison of the coefficients in the two series will afford a set of equa- 
tions from which the successive coefficients may be found in terms of 
y, aud y, by solution. These results may clearly be generalized to the 
case of differential equations of the nth order, whereof the solutions 
will depend on n arbitrary constants, namely, the values assumed for 
y and its first n — 1 derivatives when æ = £y 


ee ds ye r,s ae SA 


1. Find the radii and circles of curvature of the solutions of the following equa- 
tions at the points indicated : 

(a) y = Vr? + y? at (0, 1), (8) yy + x= Oat (Xo, Yo). 

2, Find yg y = (6 V2 — 2)/4 if y = Va? + y. 

3. Given the equation y?y” + syy”? — yy’ + z? = 0 of the third degree in y” so 
that there will be three solutions with different slopes through any ordinary point 
(z, y). Find the radii of curvature of the three solutions through (0, 1). 

4. Find three terms in the expansion of the solution of y’ = e about (2, 4). 

5. Find four terms in the expansion of the solution of y=log sin zy about (4 m, 1). 

6. Expand the solution of y’ = xy about (1, yp) to five terms. 

7. Expand the solution of y’ = tan (y/x) about (1, 0) to four terms. Note that 
here x should be expanded in terms of y, not y in terms of x. 

8. Expand two of the solutions of y*y + ayy" — yy’ + z? = 0 about (— 2, 1) 
to four terms. 

9. Obtain four successive approximations to the integral of y’ =xy through (1, 1). 

10. Find four successive approximations to the integral of y =g + y through 
(0, vo). 

11. Show by successive approximations that the integral of y’ = y through (0, yo) 
is the well-known y = y,e*. 

12. Carry the approximations to the solution of y = — 2/y through (0, 1) as 
far as you can integrate, and plot each approximation on the same figure with the 
exact integral. 

13. Find by the method of undetermined coefficients the number of terms indi- 
cated in the expansions of the solutions of these differential equations about the 
points given : 

(a) y = Va + y, five terms, (0,1), (8) y = Vz + y, four terms, (1, 3), 
(vy) y =x + y, n terms, (0, Yo), (5) y = Va? + y?, four terms, (4, 4). 

14. If the solution of an equation is to be expanded about (0, y,) and if the 
change of z into — g and y’ into — y’ does not alter the equation, the solution is 
necessarily symmetric with respect to the y-axis and the expansion may be assumed. 
to contain only even powers of x. If thé solution is to be expanded about (0, 0) 
and a change of x into — x and y into — y does not alter the equation, the solution 
is symmetric with respect to the origin and the expansion may be assumed in odd 
powers. Obtain the expansions to four terms in the following cases and compare 
the labor involved in the method of undetermined coefficients with that which 
would be involved in performing the requisite six or seven differentiations for the 
application of Maclaurin’s series: 


(a) y = Ta about (0, 2), (8) y = sin xy about (0, 1), 
(Y) y’ = e about (0, 0), (3) y” = ay + ay? about (0, 0). 


15. Expand to and including the term zt : 
(a) y” =y? + zy about xo = 0, Yo = dy, Yo = a, (by both methods), 
(8) ty” +y +y = 0 about z, = 0, Yo = ay, Yo = — ay (by und. coeffs.). 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE COMMONER ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 


89. Integration by separating the variables. If a differential equa- 
tion of the first order may be solved for y' so that 


y'=p(z, y) or M(a, y) dz +N(z, y)dy =0 (1) 


(where the functions ¢, M, N are single valued or where only one spe- 
cific branch of each function is selected in case the solution leads to 
multiple valued functions), the differentia] equation involves only the 
first power of the derivative and is said to be of the first degree. If, 
furthermore, it so happens that the functions ¢, M, N are products of 
functions of x and functions of y so that the equation (1) takes the form 


y'= p(x) p(y) or M(x) M,(y) dx + N(x) Ny)dy=90, (2) 


it is clear that the variables may be separated in the manner 


yg x)dx or Me) x NY) = i 
$y) HO OF He E T 


and the integration is then immediately performed by integrating each 
side of the equation. It was in this way that the numerous problems 
considered in Chap. VII were solved. 


As an example consider the equation yy’ + zy? =x. Here 





ydy + x (y? — 1)dr =0 or E + zdz = 0, 


and }log (2—1) +42 =0 or -1e =O. 


The second form of the solution is found by taking the exponential of both sides 
of the first form after multiplying by 2. 


In some differential equations (1) in which the variables are not 
immediately separable as above, the introduction of some change of 
variable, whether of the dependent or independent variable or both, 
may lead to a differential equation in which the new variables are sepa- 
rated and the integration may be accomplished. The selection of the 
proper change of variable is in general a matter for the exercise of 
ingenuity; succeeding paragraphs, however, will point out some special 








types of equations for which a definite type of substitution is k 
to accomplish the separation. 
As an example consider the equation gdy — ydx = x V2? + y? dz, where the 


bles are clearly not separable without substitution. The presence of Vv; 
suggests a change to polar coördinates, The work of finding the solution is: 


e=rcosé, y=rsing, dx =cosédr—rsin@dé, dy = sin 8dr + r cost 
then zdy — ydx = r°dg, r T p yf dx = r? cos Od (r cos 8), 
Hence the differential equation may be written In the form 
rd = 7? cos Od (r cos 0) or sec 6d@ = d (r cos 8), 





and log tan (40 + łr) =rcosf + O or log : ime =g +0. 
cos 
24 y2 
Hence iw =Ce (on substitution for 8). 


Another change of variable which works, is to let y = vz. ‘Then the work 


a (vde + xdv) — vzde = £? VI + vdr or dv = V1 + vde. 
dv 
Then Vira =d»,  sinh-w=g4+C, y= gsinh (r + C). 





This solution turns out to be shorter and the answer appears in neater forr 
before obtained. The great difference of form that may arise in the answe 
different methods of integration are employed, is a noteworthy fact, and re. 
set of answers practically worthless; two solvers may frequently waste mo: 


in trying to get their answers reduced to a common form than each would sẸ 
solving the problem in two ways. 


90. If in the equatioa y'= $(x, y) the function @ turns out 
$(y/x), a function of y/x alone, that is, if the functions M and 
homogeneous functions of x, y and of the same order ($ 53), the | 
ential equation is said to be homogeneous and the change of va 


y= 0x or g= vy will always result in separating the variables. 
statement may be tabulated as: 


d = 
if x = (4), substitute l ads 
x Or £ = vy. 


A sort of corollary case is given in Ex. 6 below, 


As an example take y 


x 
is perhaps somewhat disg y ) dy 0, of which the 


uised, Here it is better to choose æ = vy. Then 
(1 + e) dx + ev (1 — ody =0 and dx = vdy + ydv. 


acne + e)dy+ y(t edo =0 or w y EEE ayes: 


y vpe 


If the differential equation may be arranged so that 


dy. d 
a OE e E 


where the second form differs from the first only through the inter- 
change of « and y and where X, and X, are functions of æ alone and 
Y and Y, functions of y, the equation is called a Bernoulli equation; and 
in particular if n = 0, so that the dependent variable does not occur on 
the right-hand side, the equation is called linear. The substitution 
which separates the variables in the respective cases is 


y = ve- Jad or g= vef no, (5) 


To show that the separation is really accomplished and to find a general 
formula for the solution of any Bernoulli or linear equation, the sab- 
stitution may be carried out formally. For 


The substitution of this value in the equation gives 


‘ v 
dy e- J Kidz = xX. v'e- nf Xide or dv = X ga- n) f Kidz dx. 
dx 2 yr 2 


Hence vr = (1 — n) f xe" mf “de dy, when n#1,* 


or y=” = (1 — n) e Saa] f xposed] : (6) 


There is an analogous form for the second form of the equation. 


The equation (z?y* + xy) dy = dx may be treated by this method by writing it as 


d2 ye = ya? so that Y= — y, Y, =% n=2 


dy 
Then let ya daia =v is 
1 
Then ce yt = do at + wè” — yve? a a” 
dy dy d 
and w yve? or a y? af dy 
dy 
and ~liy aed" ¢ or tap cet” 
v 


This result could have been obtained by direct substitution in the formula 
gi-n = (1 — n) e! -df nal Pee wf Yidy a|, 


but actually to carry the method through is far more instructive. 


EXERCISES 


1. Solve the equations (variables immediately separable) : 


(a) + x)y + (G — ysy = 0, Ans. ty = Cev-*, 
(8) a(udy + 2 ydz) = xydy, (Y), V1— 2? dy + V1- y? dz = 0, 


(8) (+ y2) de — (y + VL +y) + 2)fdy = 0. 


2. By various ingenious changes of variable, solve : 


(a) (© + yyy = a, Ans. & + y = a tan (y/a + 0). 
(8) (Œ — y?) dz + 2xydy = 0, (y) zdy — ydx = (x? + y?) dx, 
(8) y=e~-y, (e) yy tyY+u+1=0. 

3. Solve these homogeneous equations : 
(2) (2 Vey =~ a)y +y =0, Ans. Vz/y + logy = C. 

Y 

(B) wet + y — ay’ = 0, Ans. y + zlog log C/x = 0. 
(y) (2? + y?)dy = xyda, (3) ay —-y=vor+y, 

4. Solve these Bernoulli or linear equations : 
(a) y + y/2 = y*, Ans. ty log Cz +1=0, 
(8) y’ — y csc z = cosg — 1, Ans. y = sing + Ọ tan ł z. 
(y) ty’ + y = y? log z, Ans. y- = logz + 1+ Cz. 
(8) (1+ y?)dz = (tan-ly — x) dy, (e) ydr + (ax*y — 2a)dy = 0, 
(f) ty — ay =x +1, (n) yy +- } 4? = cosa, 


5. Show that the substitution y = or always separates the variables in the 
homogeneous equation y” = ¢ (y/x) and derive the general formula for the integral, 


6. Let a differential equation be reducible to the form 


dy _ (= + by + en) a,b, — agb, # 0, 

dx \an + bay + ¢,/° or aby — agb, = 0. 

In case a,b, — ab, Æ 0, the two lines ax + biy +c = 0 and a + bay + c = 0 
will meet in a point. Show that a transformation to this point as origin makes 
the new equation homogeneous and hence soluble. In case a,b, — a,b, = 0, the 
two lines are parallel and the substitution z = a,€ + by or z= a,x + by will 
separate the variables. 


7. By the method of Ex. 6 solve the equations: 


(a) (8y—Tz2+7)de+(Ty—382+4+38)dy=0, Ans. (y — 2+ 1}(y + 2—1) = C. 

(8) 22 +3y— 5)y’ +(8x +2y— 5)= 0, (y) (4¢4+8y+1)dx+(e+y+1)dy=0, 
A dy x—-y—l1 \2 

6) (2 a y'(4 2y— 1 uoa A 

(8) Qz+y)=y'dat 2y— 0), () = e] 


8. Show that if the equation may be written as yf (cy) dx + xg (wy) dy = 0, 
where fand g are functions of the product ay, the substitution v = zy will sepa- 
rate the variables. 


9. By virtue of Ex. 8 integrate the equations: 
(a) (y + 2y? — a2y3) dr + 222ydy = 0, Ans. ob ety = C1 — mÀ. 


ee TS NAR: ERE a oe el RS | ae pee ae PS Oe Re AMAA EE SS eye As ALAA LLIGIL VIG 
method is applicable, state what methods, and any apparent reasons for choos- 
ing one: 


(a) y + y cosg = y” sin 2a, (B) (22*y + 3y*) dx = (x8 + 2 ay?) dy, 
(y) (4e+2y—l)y+2e+y+1=0, (5) yy +2y% =g, 
(e) y’ sin y + sin g cosy = sin z, ($f) væ +2 (1 —y)=8 +y, 


(n) (8y + wey? + xy + Ly + (3y — ry? — zy + ley’, (8) y’ = sin (g —y), 
EK 
(+) ydy — ydg = (x + y)’ e «dz, (x) (1 — 4?) dz = axy (x + 1l) dy. 


91. Integrating factors. If the equation Mdx + Ndy = 0 by a suita- 
ble rearrangement of the terms can be put in the form of a sum of total 
differentials of certain functions 2, v,---, say 


du+dv+-.--=0, then u+v+---=C (7) 


is surely the solution of the equation. In this case the equation is called 
an exact differential equation. It frequently happens that although the 
equation cannot itself be so arranged, yet the equation obtained from 
it by multiplying through with a certain factor w(x, y) may be so 
arranged. The factor u (æ, y) is then called an integrating factor of the 
given equation. Thus in the case of variables separable, an integrating 
factor is 1/M,N,; for 


2 1? 





1 M (2) NAY) 
ae = LRT q: 2 = Q: 8 
M,N, [M,M, dæ + N,N, dy] N(x) z+ M (y) dy ; (8) 
and the integration is immediate. Again, the linear equation may be 
treated by an integrating factor. Let 


dy+Xyde=X,dx and p= eshte; (9) 
then ef Hite dy + X eS He yda = eS 5% X dæ (10) 


or d [yes Tds) ef Tda X,dx, and yes Kide T ef dz X,dx. (11) 


In the case of variables separable the use of an integrating factor is 
therefore implied in the process of separating the variables. In the 
case of the linear equation the use of the integrating factor is somewhat 
shorter than the use of the substitution for separating the variables. 
In general it is not possible to hit upon an integrating factor by inspec- 
tion and not practicable to obtain an integrating factor by analysis, but 
the integration of an equation is so simple when the factor is known, 
and the equations which arise in practice so frequently do have simple 
integrating factors, that it is worth while to examine the equation to 
see if the factor cannot be determined by inspection and trial. To aid 
in the work, the differentials of the simpler functions such as 
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dxy = xdy + ydx, 4d (x* +") = adu + ydy, 
y  xdy — ydx 1% _ ydu — ady 
aac a d tan eo eae? (12) 


should be borne in mind. 


Consider the equation (get — 2 mey?) dz + 2ma%ydy = 0. Here the first term 
atetdx will be a differential of a function of z no matter what function of x may be 
assumed as a trial u With a = L/a! the equation takes the form 


2 2 
erda + 2m (UY UE) — de ma =0. 
g? g g? 


The integral is therefore seen to be e + my?/æx? = C without more ado. It may 
be noticed that this equation is of the Bernoulli type and that an integration by 
that method would be considerably longer and more tedious than this use of an 
integrating factor. 

Again, consider (x + y) dx — (x — y)dy = 0 and let it be written as 


ade + ydy + ydx — sdy = 0; try m =1/(? + y%); 
gdz + ydy  yde — vday 


then 
a? +y? a? + y? 


=0 or Fa log (2? + y?) + dtan? = 0, 
Y 


and tne integral is log Va? + y? + tan~ (æ/y)= C. Here the terms zde + ydy 
strongly suggested æ? + y? and the known form of the differential of tan~! (æ/y)} 
corroborated the idea. This equation comes under the homogeneous type, but the 
use of the integrating factor considerably shortens the work of integration. 


92. The attempt has been to write Mdx + Ndy or w(Mdx + Nady) 
as the sum of total differentials du + dv + -that is, as the differential 
dF of the function u +v +- so that the solution of the equation 
Mds + Ndy =0 could be obtained as F= C. When the expressions 
are complicated, the attempt may fail in practice even where it theoreti- 
cally should succeed. It is therefore of importance to establish condi- 
tions under which a differential expression like Pdæ + Qdy shall be the 
total differential dF of some function, and to find a means of obtaining 
F when the conditions are satisfied. This will now be done. 


Suppose Pdz + Qdy = dF = E dæ + Zz dy; (13) 
x oy 
oF oF OP 0Q @F 
th => =a a a Ra 
pn Pep Uea U Ge an 


Hence if Pdx + Qdy is a total differential dF, it follows (as in § 52) that 


VV Vv 
where the fixed value a, or y, will naturally be so chosen as to simplify 
the integrations as much as possible. 
To show that these expressions may be taken as F it is merely neces- 
sary to compute their derivatives for identification with P and Q. Now 


or 8 (” 4 

amah P(x, Diety | xy y)dy = P(x, y), 

OF 

a] Pl y) da + = z f See oy = 5 | Pax + Oey y). 


These A TR applied to the first form of F, require only the 
fact that the derivative of an integral is the integrand, The first turns 
out satisfactorily. The second must be simplified by interchanging the 
order of differentiation by y and integration by æ (Leibniz’s Rule, 
§ 119) and by use of the fundamental hypothesis that P, = Q3. 


ð s "OP 
gy J Piet Wey D= f Fle + Uy 9) 


=O 
=f Se de + Q (ty 9) = Q(x, y) "+ Ay 9) = QG, y). 


xo 





The identity of P and Q with the derivatives of F is therefore estab- 
lished. The second form of F would be treated similarly. 


Show that (a? + log y) dx + z/ydy = 0 is an exact differential equation and obtain 
the solution. Here it is first necessary to apply the test Pi = &,. Now 


ò 1 
— (æ? + logy) =- and —-=-.- 
PTN gy) 7 
Hence the test is satisfied and the integral is obtained by applying the formula : 
z 0 1 
2 4 logy)d ~ dy = =x? + slogy = 0 
J @+ Bide + f zdy =32 + gY 
Yg ż 1 
= l =g l Zg = C. 
or f dy + fQ + log i)de zlogy +z 
It should be noticed that the choice of x, = 0 simplifies the integration in the first 
case because the substitution of the lower limit 0 is easy and because the second 


integral vanishes. The choice of y} = 1 introduces corresponding simplifications in 
the second case. 





ratio 4/y 18 either Constant or a Solution of the equation; and the proa- 
uct of u by any function of a solution, as y®(F'), is an integrating fac- 
tor of the equation. 

3. The normal derivative dF/dn of a solution obtained from the 
factor u is the product p VM? + N? (see § 48). 


It has already been seen that if an integrating factor u is known, the corre- 
sponding solution F = C may be found by (14). Now if the solution is known, the 
equation 


aF = Fide + Fidy = »(Mde + Ndy) gives F; =pM, Fi = h; 


and hence u may be found from either of these equations as the quotient of a 
derivative of F by a coefficient of the differential equation. The statement 1 is 
therefore proved. It may be remarked that the discussion of approximate solutions 
to differential equations (§§ 86-88), combined with the theory of limits (beyond the 
scope of this text), affords a demonstration that any equation Mdz + Ndy = 0, 
where M and N satisfy certain restrictive conditions, has a solution ; and hence it 
may be inferred that such an equation has an integrating factor. 
If » be eliminated from the relations Fy = uM, F; = uN found above, it is seen 
that 
MF; —NF,=0, and similarly, MG; — NG; =0, (16) 


are the conditions that F and @ should be solutions of the differential equation, 
Now these are two simultaneous homogeneous equations of the first degree in M 
and N. If Mand N are eliminated from them, there results the equation 


FG, —FG,=0 or [E =I, @)=0, (16°) 
xz “y 








which shows (§ 62) that F and G are functionally related as required, To show 
that any function (F) is a solution, consider the equation 


Me; — Ne, ee NF) v. 


As F is a solution, the expression MF — NF, vanishes by (16), and hence Mẹ; '~N®; 
also vanishes, and ® is a solution of the equation as is desired. The first half of 2 
is proved. 

Next, if » and v are two integrating factors, equation (15’) gives 


ese Alo _ m?l” _ pelos» a pe loguly _ pêle” _ 
oy ox ay Ox oy ou 


On comparing with (16) it then appears that log (u/v) must be a solution of the 
equation and hence u/r itself must be a solution, The inference, however, would 
not hold if u/v reduced to a constant. Finally if « is an integrating factor leading 
to the solution F = C, then 


dF = u(Mdx + Ndy), and hence p(F)(Mdz + Ndy) =d f $ (F)dF. 


It therefore appears that the factor u% (F) makes the equation an exact differen- 
tial and must be an integrating factor. Statement 2 is therefore wholly proved. 
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The third proposition is proved simply by differentiation and substitution. For 


aF _ oF de | oF dy _ iy? tu ve 
dn x dn y dn dn 


w, 





And if r denotes the inclination of the curve F = O, it follows that 


eng Oe sl pea Sete ae ee M 
aa N an” Vip | dn gp 
Hence dF/dn = u V M? + N? and the proposition is proved. 
EXERCISES 
1, Find the integrating factor by inspection and integrate : 
(a) zdy — ydx = (x? + y*) da, (8) (y? — xy) dz + x?dy = 0, 
(y) ydx — zdy + log rdg = 0, (5) y (2xy + e*) da — edy = 0, 
(e) (1+ ay) yde + (1— ry) zdy = 0, (0) (x — y*) da + 2anydy = 0, 
(n) (ey? + y)dx — zdy = 0, (0) a(ady + 2 ydg) = xydy, 
(1) (22 + y?) (zde + ydy) + V1 + (2? + y?) (ydx — zdy) = 0, 
(x) gyde — (x" + y*) dy = 0, (A) zdy — ydr = x Vx? — y? dy. 
2. Integrate these linear equations with an integrating factor : 
(a) y + ay = sin ba, (8) y + ycotz = seca, 
(vy) @+ Iy -— 2y = (x + 1), (5) +2) y + y = etia, 


and (8), (8), (¢) of Ex. 4, p. 208. 
3. Show that the expression given under II, p. 210, is an integrating factor fot 
the Bernoulli equation, and integrate the following equations by that method : 


(a) y —y tana = yt seca, (B) 8y¢y’ +y =a2—-1, 
(Y) YW + y cosg = yr sin 22, (5) dz + 2xydy = 2 az*y8dy, 


and (a), (y), (e), (1) of Ex. 4, p. 206. 


4. Show the following are exact differential equations and integrate : 


(a) (82746 2y?)dr+(6a2y+4y*)dy=0, (B) sing cosydg + cosz sin ydy = 0, 
(Y) PO Ase eda a as (8) (a? + 3ay*) da + (y® + 8x4y) dy = 0, 


(e ) “ate (9 (14 of) ae-+ of (1-2) ay =0, 
(1) ev (a? + eee 2yedty =0, (0) (ysinz — 1) de + (y — coss) dy = 0. 





da 





5. Show that (Ma — Ny)-1is an integrating factor for type III. Determine 
the integrating factors of the following equations, thus render them exact, and 


integrate : 
(a) (v + 2) da + zdy = 0, (8) (y? — ay) dx + ady = 0, 
(y) @ + 4°) dx — 2xydy = 0, (5) (ay? + ay) yde + (22y? — lady = 0, 


(e) (Way—1) zdy — (Vay + 1) yde =0, ({) xt8dx + (82y + 2°) dy = 0, 
and Exs. 3 and 9, p. 206. 





Re > aa alr a a MR, a | Sah a er eS a 
(a) q + 2y)dæ + (xy? + 2y* — 4x) dy = 0, (B) (22 + +y? + 1)dg — 2 xydy = 0, 
(y) (827 +4 62y + 3y?) dx + (22? + 8xy)dy =0, (5) (22y? + y)— (x8y— 3a) y ~= 0, 
(e) (222y — 3 yt) dz + (32% + 2zy*) dy = 0, 
(¢) (2—y')sin(2—2y)+ ysin(@@—2y)= 
8. By virtue of proposition 2 above, it follows that if an equation is exact and 
homogeneous, or exact and has the variables separable, or homogeneous and under 
types IV-VII, so that two different integrating factors may be obtained, the solu- 
tion of the equation may be obtained without integration. Apply this to finding 
the solutions of Ex. 4 (8), (5), (Y); Ex. 5 (a), (7). 
9. Discuss the apparent exceptions to the rules for types I, III, VII, that is, 
when Mz + Ny = 0 or Ma— Ny = 0 or gm—pn=0. 


10. Consider this rule for integrating Mde + Ndy=0 when the equation is known 
to be exact : Integrate Mdz regarding y as constant, differentiate the result regard- 
ing y as variable, and subtract from N ; then integrate the difference with respect 
to y. In symbols, 


C= f (Max + Nay) = f Mas + S (5-È f mae)ay. 


Apply this instead of (14) to Ex. 4. Observe that in no case should either this 
formula or (14) be applied when the integral is obtainable by inspection. 
95. Linear equations with constant coefficients. The type 

d'y d™—ly 

hy da" a, dg” —1 





+a +e +a ire Any = X (x) (17) 


n=l “u 
of differential equation of the nth order which is of the first degree in 
y and its derivatives is called a linear equation. For the present only 
the case where the coefficients ay a,,-+-, @,_,, @, are constant will be 
treated, and for convenience it will be assumed that the equation has 
been divided through by a, so that the coefficient of the highest deriva- 
tive is 1. Then if differentiation be denoted by D, the equation may be 
written symbolically as 


(D® + aD +--+, ,D+4,)y = X, (17') 
where the symbol D combined with constants follows many of the laws 
of ordinary algebraic quantities (see § 70). 

The simplest equation would be of the first order. Here 


dæ 


as may be seen by reference to (11) or (6). Now if D — a, be treated 
as an algebraic symbol, the solution may be indicated as 


1 


— a, 


d 
ot a ay=X and y= e” J e~ “Xda, (18) 





(D—a)y=X and y= F X, (18°) 





where the operator (D — a,)~? is the inverse of D—a,. The solution 
whicb has just been obtained shows that the interpretation which must 
be assigned to the inverse operator is 


7 = 7 (+) = e foe ar (x) der, (19) 


where (+) denotes the function of x upon which it operates. That the 
integrating operator is the inverse of D — a, may be proved by direct 
differentiation (see Ex. 7, p. 152). 
This operational method may at once be extended to obtain the solu- 
tion of equations of higher order. For consider 
dy 
dax? 
Let œ, and a, be the roots of the equation D? + a D + @, = 0 so that 
the differential equation may be written in the form 


[D — (a +4) D+ aajy=X or (D— 9 — Jy =X. (20°) 


The solution may now be evaluated by a succession of steps as 





dy 


ta 


+ay=X or (D+ aD +a)y=X. (20) 





1 
(D — @,) y = Dz X= ee feo Xde, 
1 


1 1 
= = et ee ae =x 
Y=5 als T, x| e fe ele fe xa |d 
or y= are faemeoe] forsexae| ae (20") 


The solution of the equation is thus reduced to quadratures. 
The extension of the method to an equation of any order is immediate. 
The first step in the solution is to solve the equation 


D+ a DHH 4,4.) +a, O 








so that the differential equation may be written in the form 
(D—a)(D— a) (D-an) D- a) y = X; (17") 


whereupon the solution is comprised in the formula 


y = are f oen-izene ff. fomen f ozea (day (17"") 


where the successive integrations are to be performed by beginning 
upon the extreme right and working toward the left. Moreover, it 
appears that if the operators D—a@..D—a...::-.D—a,, D — &. were 


Uilt AN ATA VAUR UU MUU VLE SEAL UY MUA abe ARTY MUUGI 
required, there will occur n arbitrary constants of integration i 
answer for y 


As an example consider the equation (D? — 4 D)y = 2". Here the roots 
algebraic equation D’ — 4 D = 0 are 0, 2, — 2, and the solution for y is 


1 1 gz? = 2 —2xp— 2x 2 ry? 8 
(x ipare’ Sefe endef erata), 


The successive integrations are very simple by means of a table. Then 





feras = 4 ges — gett gert C,, 


fects fean 2 fa ate 2 zres Le-224 Ceta) de 
= — pare ta Petz 4 Cete Cys 


y= fer fete f erge) = fo- fa? — 4 + Ce? C,e3*) dx 
= —~Ņ w — fa + Cie 27 + Cie2@ + Cgo 


This is the solution. It may be noted that in integrating a term like C,e— 

result may be written as C,e-4*, for the reason that C, is arbitrary anyhow 

moreover, if the integration had introduced any terms such as 2 e—2*, } e22, 5, 

could be combined with the terms C,e-2*, C,e#*, C, to simplify the fo 
the results. 

In case the roots are imaginary the procedure is the same. Cousider 
a +y=sing or (D?4+i)y=sinz or (D+i)(D—i)y =sing. 
1 


Then Y=DriDsi 





sing = ez f ¢~2% f e'e sin o (dz)? A 


The formula for f e% gin badz, as given in the tables, is not applicable 


a? + b? = 0, as is the case here, because the denominator vanishes. It therefo 
comes expedient to write sin æ in terms of exponentials. Then 


ei — e— ix 
2% 


1 4 ; ‘ ; EE er 
Now sem fere f (es 1) (dx)? Palate z+ 0, |as 


seliti Letug- zeti + 0 e72% 4 o,] 


= y = e'e etic fer ETET da); for sing = 


= ZEEE ES Geet Oe, 
ee ee 
Now Ce! + Ce = (0, + 0) te a, 


2 2i 
Hence this expression may be written as C, cosz + C sing, and then 


+ (Cg C,)t 


y=—4xcosz + C, cosg + Csing. 


The solution of such equations as these gives excellent opportunity to cultiva 
art of manipulating trigonometric functions through exponentials (§ 74). 


Pte ew Pat Mee gee ee CF ee a a a pe | Oe eS en ee a a o as 


96. The general method of solution given above may be considerably 
simplified in case the function X (æ) has certain special forms. In the 
first place suppose X = 0, and let the equation be P(D) y= 0, where 
P(D) denotes the symbolic pogana of the nth degree in D. Suppose 
the roots of a O are a,, a,,+--, a, and their respective multiplicities 
ATE m,, Mst, m,, SO that 


(D ga @,)"k. E (D — ay" (D A a,)™y =0x 


is the form of the differential equation. Now, as above, if 


1 ır m 
(D — a,) y = 0, then Daan fo foe r 
Hence y = (CH Oæ t+ O H C0771) 
is annihilated by the application of the operator (D — a )™, and there- 
fore by the application of the whole operator P (D), and must be a solu- 
tion of the equation. As the factors in P (D) may be written so that 
any one of them, as (D — a;)™, comes last, it follows that to each factor 
(D — 2 will correspond a solution 
= ë (Ca + Cyt ++ Cima),  P(D)y:= 0, 
of the Pra Moreover the sum of all these solutions, 
i=k 
y = D, ee (Ca + Oat He + Cima), (21) 
i=l 
will be a solution of the equation; for in applying P(D) to y, 
P(D)y = P (D) y, + P(D) yt: +PYOH% = 0. 

Hence the general rule may be stated that: The solution of the dif- 
Jerential equation P (D) y = 0 of the nth order may be found by multiply- 
ing each e™ by a polynomial of (m — 1) st degree in æ (where a is a root of 
the equation P (D) = 0 of multiplicity m and where the coefficients of the 
polynomial are arbitrary) and adding the results. Two observations 
may be made. First, the solution thus found contains n arbitrary con- 
stants and may therefore be considered as the general solution; and 
second, if there are imaginary roots for P (D) = 0, the exponentials aris- 
ing from the pure imaginary parts of the roots may be converted into 
trigonometric functions. 


As an example take (Dt — 2 D? + D?)y =0. The roots are 1,1,0,0. Hence the 
lution i 
eaten y = &(C, + 0,2) + (C; + C,2). 


Aoain ff / L ANG, — 1 tho wanto nf TA t Awe Naron |! 11 fand tha anintion fa 


where y and 6, A and D, are arbitrary constants. or 





; C C, ; 
C, cosg -+ O, sin g = vo? + agg -+ ma) 


and if y= tan~! (- 2), then C,cosz+ C,sina = VG? 4 C2 cos(x + 7). 
1 
Next if X is not zero but if any one solution I can be found so that 
P(D) I= X, then a solution containing n arbitrary constants may be 
found by adding to I the solution of P(D)y=0. For if 


P(D)I=X and P(D)y=0, then P(D)(I+y) =X. 


It therefore remains to devise means for finding one solution Z. This 
solution 7 may be found by the long method of (17'"), where the inte- 
gration may be shortened by omitting the constants of integration since 
only one, and not the general, value of the solution is needed. In the 
most important cases which arise in practice there are, however, some 
very short cuts to the solution 7. The solution 7 of P(D)jy = X is 
called the particular integral of the equation and the general solu- 
tion of P(D)y = 0 is called the complementary function for the equar 
tion P(D) y = X. 

Suppose that X is a polynomial in x. Solve symbolically, arrange 
P(D) in ascending powers of D, and divide out to powers of D equal to 
the order of the polynomial X. Then 


P(D)I = X, T= 5p = [00D] X, (22) 


where the remainder R (D) is of higher order in D than X in æ. Then 
P(D)I=P(D)Q(D)X +R(D)X, R(D)X=0. 


Hence Q(D)xz may be taken as J, since P(D)Q(D)X = P(D)I=X. By 
this method the solution I may be found, when X is a polynomial, as 
rapidly as P(D) can be divided into 1; the solution of P (D) y = 0 may 
be written down by (21); and the sum of Jand this will be the required 
solution of P(D)y = X containing n constants. 


As an example consider (D? + 4 D? + 3 D)y =2*, The work is as follows: 


rs ay ay a 


| oR eR cee eed 
SD+4D'+ D8 ~D344D+ Dp" D3 9 ' 27° * PD) 











Hence I= Q(D)x? = 5 G _4 13 ) 1 4 26 


~D+—D%) 2-2 ~ e242. 

ao ar ye Oe har” 

For D3 + 4 D? + 3 D = 0 the roots are 0, — 1, — 8 and the complementary function 
or solution of P(D)y = 0 would be C, + C,e-* + C e787, Hence the solution of 
the equation P(D)y = 2? is 

y = Ci + Cet + Crem 8x + ad — 402 + 26a, 

It should be noted that in this example D is a factor of P (D) and has been taken out 
before dividing ; this shortens the work. Furthermore note that, in interpreting 
1/D as integration, the constant may be omitted because any one value of I will do. 


97. Next suppose that X = Ce. Now De*™ = ae**, Diet = ake, 








and P(D) e = P(a)e**; hence P(D) ay e| = Cer, 
But P(D)I = Ce™, and hence I= P(a) en (28) 


is clearly a solution of the equation, provided a is not a root of P (D) = 0. 
If P(a) = 0, the division by P (a) is impossible and the quest for 7 has 
to be directed more carefully. Let æ be a root of multiplicity m so that 
P(D) =(D—«a)"P,(D). Then 








P(D)(D—a)"I = Ce, (D—a)"I= S of, 
C ax Eara wN” = CE ʻ t 
= e S OP rem (28) 


For in the integration the constants may be omitted. It follows that 
when X = Ce", the solution I may be found by direct substitution. 
Now if X broke up into the sum of terms X = X, +X, +- and if 
solutions Z, I,,--- were determined for each of the equations P(D)I = X,, 
P(D)I,=X,,---, the solution I corresponding to X would be the sum 
I+1,+:::. Thus it is seen that the above short methods apply to 


equations in which X is a sum of terms of the form Cæ” or Ce”, 


As an example consider (Dt — 2 D? + 1)y = e*, The roots are 1, 1, — 1, — 1, 
and æ = 1. Hence the solution for I is written as 


(D+I(D~1eT=e, (D~1}I=}e, I= por. 


Then y = e7 (0, + C2) + e-*(C, + 0x) + 4 ere. 
Again consider (D? — 5 D + 6)y = 4- ems, To find the I, corresponding to 2 
divide. 
1 1 5 1 5 
I ao =~ z=) soo = -P — e 
=D 4D" ( t3” t )e a” t36 


To find the I, corresponding to e"s, substitute. There are three cases, 
1 


FT n omar. T = ppr ame m PRL 


according as m is neither 2 nor 8, or is 3, or is 2. Hence for the complete solution, 
1 5 1 
= Ci 8 ao C, e?z a ——___ EMT 
UET +6 Pa Gah STO , 
when m is neither 2 nor 3; but in these special cases the results are 
y = 0,82 + Cr + 4a + wy een, y = Cer + Cet + 4a + By + rede, 


The next case to consider is where X is of the form cos fx or sin Bx. 
If these trigonometric functions be expressed in terms of exponentials, 
the solution may be conducted by the method above; and this is per- 
haps the best method when + fi are roots of the equation P(D) = 90 
It may be noted that this method would apply also to the case where 
X might be of the form e** cos Bx or e% sin Bx. Instead of splitting the 
trigonometric functions into two exponentials, it is possible to combine 
two trigonometric functions into an exponential. Thus, consider the 
equations 

P (D) y = e* cos Ba, P(D)y = e* sin Bex, 
and. P(D)y = e™ (cos Ba + isin Bx) = e*t RO, (24) 
The solution J of this last equation may be found and split into its 
real and imaginary parts, of which the real part is the solution of the 
equation involving the cosine, and the imaginary part the sine. 

When X has the form cos px or sin Bx and + fi are not roots of the 
equation P(D) = 0, there is a very short method of finding Z. For 


D? cos Bx = — & cos Be and D*sin Be = — B’ sin Bu. 


Hence if P(D) be written as P,(D*) + DP,(D*) by collecting the even 
terms and the odd terms so that P, and P, are both even in D, the 
solution may be carried out symbolically as 


1 1 1 
PDO) SST POE DPA 8 PO BY + DPR R 
or i= EREE) COS 2. (25) 


[PeF + PLP 6) 7 
By this device of substitution and of rationalization as if D were a surd, 
the differentiation is transferred to the numerator and can be performed. 
This method of procedure may be justified directly, or it may be made 
to depend upon that of the paragraph above. 

Consider the example (D? + 1)y = cosx. Here fi =? is a root of D?41=0, 


As an operator D? is equivalent to ~ 1, and the rationalization method will not 
work. If the first solution be followed, the method of solution is 








1 
SS es Se ee ea ree — gem iz = in x 
D412 Dili Di 4i zit l= a 
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DD? +1— 21 


Now I= Š (cose + isin a) = 5z sin z — = ix cost. 
Hence I=}xsing for (D? + 1)I = cosg, 
and I=— }4xceosg for (D? +4)I = sing. 


The complete solutionis y= C, cosg + Csing + 4 g sing, 
and for (D? + 1)y = sing, y = C, coss + C,sinz — } g cosa. 

As another example take (D? — 8 D + 2)y = cosx. The roots are 1, 2, neither 
is equal to + Bi = + îi, and the method of rationalization is practicable. Then 


I= : beans. Senge ee 
~ DH 8D+2 ~1—8D 4 

The complete solution is y = CeT = + C,e~ 2% + x, (cosg — 8sinz). The extreme 

simplicity of this substitution-rationalization method is noteworthy. 





1 
cosg = — (cosg — 8sinz). 
TA ) 


EXERCISES 
1, re the pute method solve the equations: 
d P 
(a) pa Y 4 By = Qe, (8) 4-3 estas e, 
(Y) oe on By = a, (3) (D? + D2 — 4D — 4)jy =2, 
(e) (D? + 5D? + 6 D)y =a, (&) (D? + D + ly = ze”, 
(n) (T£ + D+ 1)y = sin 2x, (0) (E — 4)y =a + er, 
(:) (D243 D 4 2)y =2 + cosg, (x) (D! — 4 D*)y = 1— sing, 
(A) (DE + 1)y = cosg, (u) (D? + 1)y = seca, (v) (D2 + 1)y = tang, 
2. By the rule write the solutions of these equations : 
(a) (D2+3D + 2)y =0, (8) (D? + 3 D2 + D — 5)y = 0, 
(7) (P-1y=0, (5) (Dt +2 D +1)y = 0, 
(c) (E -34+ 4)y =0, (¢) (H-D — 9 2-11 D— 4)y=0, 
(a) (D8 —6 D2 + 9D)y =0, (6) (Dt—4D + 8D?—8D+44)y=0, 
(:) (D5 — 2 Dt + D8yy = 0, (x) (D — D2 + Dyy =0, 
(a) (Dt —1)2y =0, (u) (D — 13D? + 26 D2 + 82D + 104)y = 0. 
3. By the short method solve (y), (3), (e) of Ex. 1, and also: 
(a) (Dt —1)y = 24, (8) (D° — 6 D? + 11 D — 6)y =z, 
(y) (D3 + 3D + 2 D)y = 2%, (8) (D — 3 D2 — 6 D + 8)y=2, 
(e) (DI + 8)y = 2t 420 +41, (t) (Œ ~ 3 P — D+ 3)y = 2, 
(n) (Dt -2 + Dy = x, (6) (D44+2D84+8D94+2D41)y=1+242h 
(+) (È —1)y = 24, (x) (Dt — 2 D 4 Dy = 2. 
4. By the short method solve (a), (8), (0) of Ex. 1, and also: 
(a) (T — 3D + 2)y = e*, (8) (Dt — D — 3 P+ 5 D— 2)y = es, 
(y) (D2 — 2D + 1)y = e”, (5) (D? — 3 Dè + 4) y = ee, 
(e) (D? + 1)y = 2er +z — g, (H) (D + 1)y =8 + ett ber, 
(n) (Dt +2 D + 1)y =e + 4, (0) (D +3 D 4+3D +4 1)y = 2er, 
(1) (R -2 Djy =€7 41, (x) (D8 + 2 D34 Djy = et 4 at + 2, 


(A) (Dè — a)y = ear + ebs, (u) (Di~ 24D + a)y =e +1. 
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G) (D? — 2 D + 4)y = esing, (0) (D? + 4)y = sin38x4 er + 2, 
(m) (Dë + 1)y =singasin}a, (p) (D + ly = e sina + dsin@ 8, 
(c) (D2 + 4)y =sin2a, (T) (D4 482D + 48) y= xe-2* + e27 cos 22 x 





i er X = et a en, XX). 
P(D) P (D+ a) 


This enables the solution of equations where X, is a polynomial to be obtained by 
a short method ; it also gives a way of treating equations where Æ is ef% cos pæ or 
e sin Bx, but is not an improvement on (24); finally, combined with the second 
suggestion of (24), it covers the case where X is the product of a sine or cosine by 
a polynomial. Solve by this method, or partly by this method, ({) of Ex. 1; (x), (A), 
(©), (P), (T) of Ex. 5; and also 


6. If X has the form e¢7X,, show that I = 


(a) (PF-2D+l)y= ges, (8) (D? +3 D+ 3D + 1)y = (2 — 2?) e79, 
(y) (D? + n?) y = ster, (8) (D — 2 P — 3 D +4 4D 4y = xer, 
(e) (DÈ — 1D — 6jy = e7 (1 +2), (H) (D—1)*y = & + cosg + aex, 

(m) (D— 1}y = 2 — wer, (9) (D? + 2)y = et 4 ex cos2a, 

(1) (D —1)y = cet + cos? g, (x) (D? — 1)y =x sing + (1+ z?) er, 

(A) (D? + 4)y = t sin g, (n) (Dt + 2D? + 1)y = x? cos az, 

(») (D? + 4)y = (@ sin £), (0) (D? — 2D + 4)%y = ze cos V32. 


7. Show that the substitution æ = et, Ex. 9, p. 152, changes equations of the type 
Dry + aar- Daly 4-66 4 yt Dy + any = X (x) (26) 


into equations with constant coefficients ; also that az + b = et would make a simi- 
lar simplification for eqnations whose coefficients were powers of ax + b. Hence 
integrate : 


(a) (2D? — 2D + 2)y = x logg, (8) (D? — x? D? + 22D — 2) y = r + 8a, 
(Y) (2—1) D4 (22-1) D—2]y=0, (8) (22D? + 82D +1)y = (1—2)-2, 

(e) (8D + £D — 1)y = z logg, (t) [(@ + 12D? — 4 (x +1)D + 6]y = z, 
(n) (I + 4D + 2) y = e, (0) (8 D?-322D+z2)y=logzsinlogx +1, 


(+) (wt Dt + 62°D3 4 422D? — 28D — 4) y = x? + 2 cos log z. 


8. If L be self-induction, R resistance, C capacity, i current, g charge upon the 
plates of a condenser, and f(t) the electromotive force, then the differential equa~ 
tions for the circuit are 

d? ue Rdi i 


dq | Rdg ; 
tra a gO etra o zO 

Solve (a) when f(t} = e7% sin bt and (8) when f (f) = sin bf. Reducethe trigonometrio 

part of the particular solution to the form K sin (bt + y). Show that if R is smali 

and 6 is nearly equal to 1/ V LC, the amplitude K is large. 


there be given two (or in general n) linear equations with constant 
coefiicients in two (vr in general n) dependent variables and one inde- 
pendent variable ¢, the symbolic method of solution may still be used 
to advantage. Let the equations be 

(4gD" Ea, D E Han (DHD +--+ bn) Y= BD con 

(c, D? -+ e Dr~ + bey) E + (d,Dt + d D H- + dq) y = S(t), 
when there are two variables and where D denotes differentiation by ¢. 
The equations may also be written more briefly as 

P(D)r + Q(D)y =R and P(D)x+ Q,(D)y=S. 
The ordinary algebraic process of solution for x and y may be employed 
because it depends only on such laws as are satisfied equally by the 
symbols D, P (D), Q,(D), and so on. 
Hence the solution for x and y is found by multiplying by the ap- 
propriate coefficients and adding the equations. 
Q (D) — PD) P (D) x +8 (D) Yy =R, 
= Q,(P) P (D) P (D) x+ Q (D) y =S. 
Then [P,(D) QD) — P,(D) @(D)] 2 = Q(D) R — Q(D) 8, (27') 
[P,(P) QP) — PD) @(P)] y = PD) S — PAD) R. 

It will be noticed that the coefficients by which the equations are multi- 
plied (written on the left) are so chosen as to make the coefficients of 
x and y in the solved form the same in sign as in other respects. It may 
also be noted that the order of P and Q in the symbolic products is im- 
material. By expanding the operator P (D) QD) — P,(D) @,(D) a certain 
polynomial in D is obtained and by applying the operators to R and S 
as indicated certain functions of ¢ are obtained. Each equation, whether 
in æ or in y, is quite of the form that has been treated in §§ 95-97, 








As an example consider the solution for æ and y in the case of 


dæ d dz d 
e Aa = 2s, 2— +4 — By =0; 
or (2 D? — 4)x— Dy = 21, 2 De +(4D—8)y =0. 
Solve a —2D (2 D — 4)a — Dy = 2t 
D 2D? 4, 2Dr+(4D—3)y=0. 
Then [(4.D — 8) (2 D? — 4) + 2 D3 = (4D — 3) 2t, 


[2 D? + (2 D? — 4) (4 D — 8)]y = — (2D) 2t, 
or å 4(2D—D—4D+3)z=8—6t, 4(2D— D? — 4D + 8)y = — 4. 


The roots of the polynomial in D are 1, 1, — 1}; and the particular solution I, fot 
gis — 4 t, and J, for y is — }. Hence the solutions have the form 


a = (C, + Ct)et + Ctt — 3t y= (K, + Eat) et + Ret h, 


and y are not independent nor are they identical. The solutions must 
be substituted into one of the equations to establish the necessary relations 
between the constants. It will be noticed that in general the order of the 
equation in D for a and for y is the sum of the orders of the highest 
derivatives which occur in the two equations, — in this case, 3 = 2 +1. 
The order may be diminished by cancellations which occur in the formal 
algebraic solutions for æ and y. In faet it is conceivable that the coeffi- 
cient P,Q, —P,Q, of x and y in the solved equations should vanish and 
the solution become illusory. This case is of so little consequence in 
practice that it may be dismissed with the statement that the solution 
is then either impossible or indeterminate; that is, either there are no 
functions æ and y of ¢ which satisfy the two given differential equations, 
or there are an infinite number in each of which other things than the 
constants of integration are arbitrary. 


To finish the example above and determine one set of arbitrary constants in 
terms of the other, substitute in the second differential equation. Then 


2(C,ct + Ozet + Opt — $ OT Èt — 4) + 4(Kyet + Kyet + Kyte — 3 Kye" 4) 
— 3(Kyet + Kyte + Kye" $t 4) =0, 
or (20, + 20, + K, + K,) + te C,+ K,) — 867 2(0, + 8K) = 0. 


As the terms et, te, eit are independent, the linear relation between them can 
hold only if each of the coefficients vanishes. Hence 


C,+8K,=0, 20,4+K,=0, 20,4+20,4K,+K,=0, 
and C,=—3K,, 20,=~— K,, 2C,=— K,. 
Hence a =(C, + C,f)et-— 8. K,e3'—4t, y=—2(0, + 0e Kod 


are the finished solutions, where C,, C,, K, are three arbitrary constants of inte- 
gration and might equally well be denoted by C,, C,, Cz, or K,, K,, Eg 


99. One of the most important applications of the theory of simultaneous equa- 
tions with constant coefficients is to the theory of small vibrations about a state of 
equilibrium in a conservative* dynamical system. If q,, Go, +++. Gn are n coordinates 
(see Exs. 19-20, p. 112) which specify the position of the system measured relatively 


* The potential energy V is defined as — dV =dW= Qidgi + Qedqg +++ + Qndgn, 
where dz oz a è 
Q= XI 1 aat Ya get + ne a 
t 
This is the ats extension of Q; as given in Ex. 19, p. 112. Here dW denotes the 
differential of work and dW = 2Fydr; = £ (Xiduit+ Yidy; + Zidz). To find Q; it is 
generally quickest to compute d W from this relation with dz;, dy;, dzi expressed in terms 
of the differentials dqg,,---, dgn. The generalized forces Q; are then the coefficients of 
dq;. If there is to be a potential V, the differential dW must be exact. It is frequently 
easy to find V directly in terms of g,,---, qn rather than through the mediation of 
Qis tet, Qo; when this is not so, it is usually better to leave the equations in the form 
det ƏT 


ə 
+h mA aet Xe 


V (G1; Gas <et Qn) = Vo t Vi, a23 °t Qn) + VolQys Garsttt; Qn) tees, 


where the first term is constant, the second is linear, and the third is quadratic, and 
where the supposition that the qg’s take on only small values, owing to the restriction 
to small] vibrations, shows that each term is infinitesimal with respect to the preced- 
ing. Now the constant term may be neglected in any expression of potential energy. 
As the position when all the q’s are 0 is assumed to be one of equilibrium, the forces 
av ov ƏV 
Qı = aq, , Qz sT ag,” , Qn = adn 
must all vanish when the q’s are 0, This shows that the coefficients, (2V/dq:)o = 0, 
of the linear expression are all zero. Hence the first term in the expansion is the 
quadratic term, and relative to it the higher terms may be disregarded. As the 
position of equilibrium is stable, the system will tend to return to the position 
where all the q’s are 0 when it is slightly displaced from that position. It follows 
that the quadratic expression must be definitely positive. 

The kinetic energy is always a quadratic function of the velocities G1, ġz, °°, Gn 
with coefficients which may be functions of the g's. If each coefficient be expanded 
by the Maclaurin Formula and only the first or constant term be retained, the 
kinetic energy becomes a quadratic function with constant coefficients. Hence the 
Lagrangian function (cf. § 160) 


L= T= V= TGs Gast ts bn) — Vs Gos sts Mn) 
when substituted in the formulas for the motion of the system, gives 
d ôL aL doL aL dol aL 


dtõġ ôn ' dtd, ĉa ` " dtn dqa 0, 

aset of equations of the second order with constant coefficients. The equationy 
moreover involve the operator D only through its square, and the roots of the equa- 
tion in D must be either real or pure imaginary. The pure imaginary roots intro- 
duce trigonometric functions in the solution and represent vibrations. If there were 
real roots, which would have to occur in pairs, the positive root would represent 
a term of exponential form which would increase indefinitely with the time, —a 
result which is at variance both with the assumption of stable equilibrium and 
with the fact that the energy of the system is constant. 

When there is friction in the system, the forces of friction are supposed to vary 
with the velocities for small vibrations. In this case there exists a dissipative func- 
tion F(4,, Ys °°*» Ên) which is quadratic in the velocities and may be assumed to 
have constant coefficients. The equations of motion of the system then become 


ee ee e 


dab oL oF o.. deb ab, Eo 
dt oq, aq, 29, as ' dtn Ön ån ' 


which are still linear with constant coefficients but involve first powers of the 
operator D. It is physically obvious that the roots of the equation in D mnst be 
negative if real, and must have their real parts negative if the roots are complex ; 
for otherwise the energy of the motion would increase indefinitely with the time, 
whereas it is known to be steadily dissipating its initial energy. It may be added 
that if, in addition to the internal forces arising from the potential V and the 


impressed on the system, these forces would remain to be inserted upon the right- 
hand side of the equations of motion just given. 

The fact that the equations for small vibrations lead to equations with constant 
coefficients by neglecting the higher powers of the variables gives the important 
physical theorem of the superposition of small vibrations. The theorem is: If with 
a certain set of initial conditions, a system executes a certain motion; and if with 
a different sct of initial conditions taken at the same initial time, the system 
executes a second motion; then the system may execute the motion which consists 
of merely adding or superposing these motions at each instant of time; and in 
particular this combined motion will be that which the system would execute under 
initial conditions which are found by simply adding the corresponding values in 
the two sets of initial conditions. This theorem is of course a mere corollary of the 
linearity of the equations. 


EXERCISES 

1. Integrate the following systems of equations: 
(a) Dz — Dy + x = cost, Dx — Dy + 8g — y = e$, 
(8) 3 Dz + 3g + 2y = &, 4g — 3 Dy + 8y = 3t, 
(y) Dz — 3x — 4y.= 0, Dy+zt+y=0, 
(9) a | EEE a EA 

y—Tr 22+ 5y Sa+4y 22+ by 
(t) tDe + 2(2— y) = 1, Dy +e+ by =1, 
(n) Dz = ny — mz, Dy = lz — nz, Dz = maz — ly, 
(@) De — 3z —4y+3=0, Dy +2—-8y+5=0, 


(1) Dix — 4 Dy + 4Dr—gr=0, Dty—-4D8e4+4Dy—y=0. 

2. A particle vibrates without friction upon the inner surface of an ellipsoid. 
Discuss the motion. Take the ellipsoid as 
a yt (z—c)? 
az’ be = c? 





=1; then z= Osin(~ e+ 0), y =Ksin(“e4. x, ). 
a 


3. Same as Ex. 2 when friction varies with the velocity. 


4. Two heavy particles of equal mass are attached to a light string, one at the 
middle, one at one end, and are suspended by attaching the other end of the string 
to a fixed point. If the particles are slightly displaced and the oscillations take 
place without friction in a vertical plane containing the fixed point, discuss the 
motion. 


5. If there be given two electric circuits without capacity, the equations are 
di 


di, 
1 at 


L 
2 dt 


+M: RhE, L +M + Ri, = Ep, 

where i,, i are the currents in the circuits, L}, L, are the coefficients of self- 
induction, R,, R, are the resistances, and M is the coefficient of mutual induction, 
(a) Integrate the equations when the impressed electromotive forces E, E, are 
zero in both circuits. (8) Also when E, = 0 but E] = sin pt is a periodic force, 
(vy) Discuss the cases of loose coupling, that is, where M@2/L,L, is small; and the 
case of close coupling, that is, where M?/L,L, is nearly unity. What values for p 
are especially noteworthy when the damping is small ? 


charges on the condensers so that i, = dq,/dl, 1, = dg,/dt are the currents, the 
equations are 


dg dg dy, 4 @q d’q dq 

L 4 M 4 R -AAE L-2 + MA 2 = E. 
ge tA Ge Y 1u to, oe 2 ae T ae hate F, 
Integrate when the resistances are negligible and E= E= 0. If T, = 2r V CL 

n T; =2rV0,L, C,L, are the periods of the individual separate circuits end 


= 2xM VO, C, al if T,= T,, show that V T? + ©? and V T? — ©? are the 


one periods in the baia circuits. 


7. A uniform beam of weight 6 lb. and length 2 ft. is placed orthogonally 
across & rough horizontal cylinder 1 ft. in diameter. To each end of the beam is 
suspended a weight of 1 Ib. upon a string 1 ft. long. Solve the motion produced 
by giving one of the weights a slight horizontal velocity. Note that in finding the 
kinetic energy of the beam, the beam may be considered as rotating about its 
middle point (§ 39). 





CHAPTER IX 
ADDITIONAL TYPES OF ORDINARY EQUATIONS 


100. Equations of the first order and higher degree. The degree of 
a differential equation is defined as the degree of the derivative of 
highest order which enters in the equation. In the case of the equation 
W(a, y, y)=0 of the first order, the degree will be the degree of the 
equation in y' From the idea of the lineal element (§ 85) it appears 
that if the degree of Y in y’ is n, there will be n lineal elements through 
each point (x, y). Hence it is seen that there are n curves, which are 
compounded of these elements, passing through each point. It may be 
pointed out that equations such as y' = x2V1+ 7’, which are apparently 
of the first degree in y’, are really of higher degree if the multiple value 
of the functions, such as V1 -+ 4°, which enter in the equation, is taken 
into consideration; the equation above is replaceable by y? = a? + a°y’, 
which is of the second degree and without any multiple valued function,* 

First suppose that the differential equation 


¥a@,ny)=(y—-¥@ y)] x Ey t y)]---=0 (1) 
may be solved for y'. It then becomes equivalent to the set 
y' ga y, (2; Y= 0, y' = plax, y) =0, (1') 


of equations each of the first order, and each of these may be treated 
by the methods of Chap. VIII. Thus a set of integrals t 


F(x, y, C)=9, F(a, y, C)=0, ++ (2) 
may be obtained, and the product of these separate integrals 
Fæ, y, C)= Fa, y, C)- F(a, y, C) =0 (2') 


is the complete solution of the original equation. Geometrically speak- 
ing, each integral F,(x, y, C) = 0 represents a family of curves and the 
product represents all the families simultaneously. 


* It is therefore apparent that the idea of degree as applied in practice is somewhat 
indefinite. 

t The same constant C or any desired function of C may be used in the different 
solutions because C is an arbitrary constant and no specialization is introduced by its 
repeated use in this way. 

JOR 
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yY? + 2y’y cotz + y? cot?” = y2(1 + cot? x) = y2 esc? a, 





and (y + y cota — ycsex)(y’ + ycota + ycscx) = 0. 

These equations both come under the type of variables separable. Integrate 
O BON T y (1 + cosa) = 0, 
y sin% 1+ cosg i 

and PENE a eka = SORT, y(1— cosx) = C. 
y sing 1 — cosg 

Hence [y (1 + cosx) + C][y(1 — cos x) + 0] = 0 


is the solution. It may be put in a different form by multiplying out. Then 
ysin? as + 2 Cy + C2= 0. 


If the equation cannot be solved for y’ or if the equations resulting 
from the solution cannot be integrated, this first method fails. In that 
case it may be possible to solve for y or for x and treat the equation by 
differentiation. Let y' =p. Then if 

2 dy _ Ff dp 
| y =f, P), Ape Op + Op da (3) 
The equation thus found by differentiation is a differential equation of 
the first order in dp/dx and it may be solved by the methods of Chap. 
VIII to find F(p, x, C) = 0. The two equations 
y=f@p) and F(p,2#, C)=0 (3) 
may be regarded as defining w and y parametrically in terms of p, or p 
may be eliminated between them to determine the solution in the form 
Q(x, y, C) = 0 if this is more convenient. If the given differential equa- 
tion had been solved for æ, then 
; dx 1 3f fdp 
= — z= — at Ht e ae 4 
The resulting equation on the right is an equation of the first order in 
dp/dy and may be treated in the same way. 


As an example take xp? — 2 yp + az = 0 and solve for y. Then 


ax dy dp ardp a 

2y = —; ~= 2p = > Á- — = +- 

ee ae a ae ce Pagar re 

or =| p-<]2+(G-2)=0, or «dp — pdx = 0. 
P pide \p 


The solution of this equation is x = Cp. The solution of the given equation is 
2y -ap + Z, g = Cp 
p 
when expressed parametrically in terms of p. If p be eliminated, then 


2 
2y = 3 + ad parabolas, 
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As another example take p?y + 2px = y and solve for æ. Then 
1 dr 2 1 1 dp 
2s =u(>=p) 22 =2a2-pto(- 5-1) 
(5 p) dy p p Pe : dy’ 


d 
“P= 0, or ydp + pdy = 0. 


1 
or “+p +u( ee 
p i dy 


The solution of this is py = C and * `e solution of the given equation is 
2e=4(——»), 1y =0, or y2=2Ca+ C2, 
P 


Two special types of equation may be mentioned in addition, although 
their method of solution is a mere corollary of the methods already 
given in general. They are the equation homogeneous in (x, y) and 
Clairaut’s equation. The general form of the homogeneous equation is 
(p, y/x)= 0. This equation may be solved as 


p=v(¥) oras = (p), y= af(p); (5) 


and in the first case is treated by the methods of Chap. VIII, and in 
the second by the methods of this article. Which method is chosen 
rests with the solver. The Clairaut type of equation is 


y = pe + fp) (6) 
and comes directly under the methods of this article. It is especially 
noteworthy, however, that on differentiating with respect to x the result- 


ing equation is dp 
[e+ s(n] Z=0 or ao (6') 


Hence the solution for p is p = C, and thus y = Cz + f(C) is the solu- 
tion for the Clairaut equation and represents a family of straight lines. 
The rule is merely to substitute C in place of p. This type occurs very 
frequently in geometric applications either directly or in a disguised 
form requiring a preliminary change of variable. 

101. To this point the only solution of the differential equation 
W(x, y, p)= 90 which has been considered is the general solution 
F(a, y, C)= 0 containing an arbitrary constant. If a special value, 
say 2, is given to C, the solution F(a, y, 2)= 0 is called a particular 
solution. It may happen that the arbitrary constant C enters into the 
expression F(a, y, C)= 0 in such a way that when C becomes positively 
infinite (or negatively infinite) the curve F(x, y, C)= 0 approaches a 
definite limiting position which is a solution of the differential equation ; 
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for the singular solution. That which will be adopted here is: A singu- 
lar solution is the envelope of the family of curves defined by the 
general solution. 

The consideration of the lineal elements (§ 85) will show how it is 
that the envelope (§ 65) of the family of particular solutions which 
constitute the general solution is itself a solution of the equation. For 
consider the figure, which represents the particular solutions broken up 
into their lineal elements. Note that the envelope is made up of those 
lineal elements, one taken from each particular so- 
lution, which are at the points of contact of the enuelene 
envelope with the curves of the family. It is seen 
that the envelope is a curve all of whose lineal 
elements satisfy the equation ¥ (a, y, p) = 0 for the 
reason that they lie upon solutions of the equation. Now any curve 
whose lineal elements satisfy the equation is by definition a solution 
of the equation; and so the envelope must be a solution. It might 
conceivably happen that the family F(x, y, C)= 90 was so constituted 
as to envelope one of its own curves. In that case that curve would 
be both a particular and a singular solution. 

If the general solution F(a, y, C)= 0 of a given differential equation 
is known, the singular solution may be found according to the rule for 
finding envelopes (§ 65) by eliminating C from 


P 
Jamily 


a 
F(a, y, C)=0 and iG F(a, y, C)= 0. (7) 


It should be borne in mind that in the eliminant of these two equations 
there may occur some factors which do not represent envelopes and 
which must be discarded from the singular solution. If only the singu- 
lar solution is desired and the general solution is not known, this 
method is inconvenient. In the case of Clairaut’s equation, however, 
where the solution is known, it gives the result immediately as that 
obtained by eliminating C from the two equations 
y= Cz +f(C) and 0=a+/"(C). (8) 
It may be noted that as p = C, the second of the equations is merely 
the factor æ + f'(p) = 0 discarded from (6'). The singular solution may 
therefore be found by eliminating p between the given Clairaut equa- 
tion and the discarded factor æ + f'(p)= 0. 
A reéxamination of the figure will suggest a means of finding the 
singular solution without integrating the given equation. For it is seen 
that when two neighboring curves of the family intersect in a point P 





near the envelope, then through this point there are two lineal elements 
which satisfy the differential equation. These two lineal elements have 
nearly the same direction, and indeed the nearer the two neighboring 
curves are to each other the nearer will their intersection lie to the 
envelope and the nearer will the two lineal elements approach coinci- 
dence with each other and with the element upon the envelope at the 
point of contact. Hence for all points (x, y) on the envelope the equa- 
tion ¥ (z, y, p)= 0 of the lineal elements must have double roots for p. 
Now if an equation has double roots, the derivative of the equation 
must have a root. Hence the requirement that the two equations 


(a, y, p)=0 and T (x, ¥, p) = 0 (9) 


have a common solution for p will insure that the first has a double 
root for p; and the points (x, y) which satisfy these equations simul- 
taneously must surely include all the points of the envelope. The rule 
for finding the singular solution is therefore: Eliminate p from the 
given differential equation and its derivative with respect to p, that is, 
from (9). The result should be tested. 


If the equation zp? — 2yp + ax = 0 treated above be tried for a singular solution, 
the elimination of p is required between the two equations 


xp? — 2yp + az =0 and ap—y=0. 


The result is y2 = ax?, which gives a pair of lines through the origin. The substi- 
tution of y= + Vax and pot Va in the given equation shows at once that 
y? = ax? satisfies the equation. Thus y? = ax? is a singular solution. The same 
result is found by finding the envelope of the general solution given above. It is 
clear that in this case the singular solution is not a particular solution, as the par- 
ticular solutions are parabolas. 

If the elimination had been carried on by Sylvester’s method, then 


0 £ —Yy 
a — 2y a; = — x (y? — ax?) = 0; 
t — y 0 








and the eliminant is the product of two factors x = 0 and y? — ax? = 0, of which 
the second is that just found and the first is the y-axis. As the slope of the y-axis 
is infinite, the substitution in the equation is hardly legitimate, and the equation 
can hardly be said to be satisfied. The occurrence of these extraneous factors in 
the eliminant is the real reason for the necessity of testing the result to see if it 
actually represents a singular solution. These extraneous factors may represent 
a great variety of conditions. Thus in the case of the equation p? + 2 yp cot æ = y? 
previously treated, the elimination gives y? csc? x = 0, and as csc æ cannot vanish, 
the result reduces to y? = 0, or the z-axis, As the slope along the z-axis is 0 and y 
is 0, the equation is clearly satisfied. Yet the line y = 0 is not the envelope of the 
general solution ; for the curves of the family touch the line only at the points nr. 


what may not occur among the extraneous loci and how many times it may occur, 
The result is a considerable number of statements which in their details are either 
grossly incomplete or glaringly false or both (cf. §§ 65-67). The rules here given 
for finding singular solutions should not be regarded in any other light than as 
leading to some expressions which are to be examined, the best way one can, to 
find out whether or not they are singular solutions. One curve which may appear in 
the elimination of p and which deserves a note is the tac-locus or locus of points of 
tangency of the particular solutions with each other. Thusin the system of circles 
(£ — C)? +y? = r? there may be found two which are tangent to each other at any 
assigned point of the a-axis. This tangency represents two coincident lineal 
elements and hence may be expected to occur in the elimination of p between the 
differential equation of the family and its derivative with respect to p ; but not in 
the eliminant from (7). 


EXERCISES 
1. Integrate the following equations by solving for p = y^: 
(a) p?—-6p+5=0, (8) p?— (Ba +y) p+ (2? — y? + 2ay*) p— (a? —y")y?=0, 
(vy) op? —-2yp—e2=0, (8) P+ 2y)+ 8p (2 +y) + pU + 22) =9, 
(e) 2 +p = 1, (3) p? — ax? = 0, (1) p= (@—2) V1 + pr 


2. Integrate the following equations by solving for y or g : 
(a) tap? +2ap—y=0, (8) y= — ap + atp’, (y) p+ 2ry -2 — y=], 


(5) 2ps —y + logp=0, («) 2— yp = a, (H) y =x + atanp, 
(1) © =y + alog p, (8) z + py (2p? + 8)= 0, (+) yp — 2gp +y = 0, 
(k) p — 4ryp +8% =0, (A) z=p+logp, (u) pP (22 + 2az) = a. 

3. Integrate these equations [substitutions suggested in (:) and (x)] : 
(a) s? (P? + 2) =2 py® + T, (8) (nz + py)? = (1+ p?) (y* + ne’), 
(7) y+ zyp — x*p? = 0, (5) y= yp? + 2 pr, 
(e) y= pz + sin-lp, ($) y= p(e— b) + a/p, 
(n) y = pz + p (1 — p°), (0) v2 — 2 pry — 1 = p° (1 —1?), 
(+) terp? + 2gp—1 =0, z= e, (x) y =2pr + p, Y =z, 
(A) terp? + 2erp — ex = 0, (u) 22 (y — px) = yp*. 


4. Treat these equations by the p method (9) to find the singular solutions. 
Also solve and treat by the C method (7). Sketch the family of solutions and 
examine the significance of the extraneous factors as well as that of the factor 
which gives the singular solution : 


(a) pyt+p(r—y)—xz=0, (8) Py? costa — 2 pry sin? a + y? — g? sin? a = 0, 


(y) 4p? = (3x — a), (8) yp?z (x — a) (z — b) = [Ba? — 2a (a + b) + abf, 
(e) # +p- y=?0, (¢) 8a (1+ p)? =27 (£ + y) (1 — p}, 
(n) 25p? + z?yp + aè = 0, (0) y (B8 — ty P = 4(1 — y). 


5. Examine sundry of the equations of Exs. 1, 2, 3, for singular solutions. 


6. Show that the solution of y = zẹ (p) + J (p) is given parametrically by the 
given equation and the solution of the linear equation : 
OP gh A PEE DP), 
dp = o(p)—p p-—¢(p) 
(8) y=2(ptavl+p), (y)e=yptap, (8) y=(L+p)e+ 


Solve (a) y= map+n(1+ py, 


y = mz +J (m) or by the Clairaut equation y = px +f (p). Show that the orthog- 
onal trajectories of any family of lines leads to an equation of the type of Ex. 6. 
The same is true of the trajectories at any constant angle. Express the equations 
of the following systems of lines in the Clairaut form, write the equations of the 
orthogonal trajectories, and integrate : 


(a) tangents to z? + y? = 1, (8) tangents to y? = 2 aa, 
(y) tangents to y? = 2%, (6) normals to y? = 2 aa, 
(e) normals to y? = 23, ({} normals to 52x? +- a2y? = aW. 


8. The evolute of a given curve is the locus of the center of curvature of the 
curve, or, what amounts to the same thing, it is the envelope of the normals of the 
given curve, If the Clairant equation of the normals is known, the evolute may be 
obtained as its singular solution. Thus find the evolutes of 


(a) y? = 4az, (8) 2ay = a, (y) z% + yd = a$, 
0) 548s (9 P=, Wyaiteten9. 


9. The involutes of a given curve are the curves which cut the tangents of the 
given curve orthogonally, or, what amounts to the same thing, they are the curves 
which have the given curve as the locus of their centers of curvature. Find the 
involutes of 

(a) x? + y? = al, (£) y? = 2 mg, (Y) ¥ = a cosh (z/a). 

10. As any curve is the envelope of its tangents, it. follows that when the curve 
is described by a property of its tangents the curve may be regarded as the singu- 
lar solution of the Clairaut equation of its tangent lines. Determine thus what 
curves have these properties : 


(a) length of the tangent intercepted between the axes is l, 

(8) sum of the intercepts of the tangent on the axes is c, 

(y) area between the tangent and axes is the constant 22, 

(ô) product of perpendiculars from two fixed points to tangent is %2, 
(e) product of ordinates from two points of z-axis to tangent is k?, 


11. From the relation a = u V M? + N? of Proposition 8, p. 212, show that as 
n 


the curve F = C is moving tangentially to itself along its envelope, the singular 
solution of Mdz + Ndy = 0 may be expected to be found in the equation 1/4 = 0; 
also the infinite solutions. Discuss the equation 1/4 = 0 in the following cases : 


(a) V1 — yde = Vi — zîdy, (8) zdr + ydy = Vx? + y? — a dy. 
102. Equations of higher order. In the treatment of special prob- 
lems ($ 82) it was seen that the substitutions 
dy dy _ dp dy _ dp 
da P» dat de a =P y 
rendered. the differential equations integrable by reducing them to in- 


tegrable equations of the first order. These substitutions or others like 
them are useful in treating certain cases of the differential equation 


(10) 








: 


AE SREY LAS EEN e NH eT ES MP NS, ge 


fees gee gT, 


vie, y, yh y" e y) = 0 of the nth order, namely, when one of the 
variables and perhaps some of the derivatives of lowest order do not 
secur in the equation. 





diy d ty d"y 
In case r(e, ae dat oey =) = 0, (11) 
y and the first ¢ — 1 derivatives being absent, substitute 
diy = dq d"~'g ' 
Fi = 7 80 that (z D T T) = 0. (115 


The original equation is therefore replaced by one of lower order. If 
the integral of this be F(x, q) = 0, which will of course contain n — i 
arbitrary constants, the solution for g gives 


a=Fe@) and y= fo f Fe (aay! (12) 


The solution has therefore been accomplished. If it were more con- 
venient to solve F(x, q) = 0 for x = ¢$(q), the integration would be 


y= f fay f fate macts (12') 


and this equation with x = ¢(q) would give a parametric expression 
for the integral of the differential equation. 


dy d d'y 
In case ¥(y Toen GA) =, (13) 
x being absent, substitute p and regard p as a function of y. Then 


dy Py dp dy _ a (? a) ss 


dx dat Pay’? d P dy \” dy (135 
dp dy 
and W, D Pr y apa = 0. 


In this way the order of the equation is lowered by unity. If this equa- 
tion can be integrated as F(y, p) = 0, the last step in the solution may 
be obtained either directly or parametrically as 


p=fY) f e (14) 
or yo), a= f B= (SOS. (14) 


It is no particular simplification in this case to have some of the lower 
derivatives of y absent from ¥ = 0, because in general the lower deriva- 
tives of » will none the Jess he introduced bv the substitution that 





448 all CAUPU UVa) | ©% m — T — | oe bal fl Ay 
"da az?) \ax8/ 


ae dq 2 fdq\? . _ dy 
which is (eZ-0)= (4) +3 if quae: 


2 
Then =s y(Z) +1 and g=Oe4VC7 +1; 


for the equation is a Clalrant type. Hence, finally, 
y = [fIom vo + 1 |(da)? = 1 O a” 4 1a? VOR 4140.0 + Op 
As another example consider y” — y? = y? logy. This becomes 


2 
p-p =ytlogy or zea — 2p? = 2y? logy. 


dy 
The equation is linear in p? and has the integrating factor e- 2r. 


1 1 t 
IFEN = f y*e- 2y log ydy, wa? = [es f vže- og yay | , 


and -e = Vaz. 
[e v f yre~ 2¥ log var 


The integration is therefore reduced to quadratures and becomes a proble 
ordinary integration. 

If an equation is homogeneous with respect to y and its derivat 
that is, if the equation is multiplied by a power of k when y is repli 
by ky, the order of the equation may be lowered by the substitu 
y = ¢ and by taking z' as the new variable. If the equation is 4% 
geneous with respect to x and dx, that is, if the equation is multi 
by a power of k when x is replaced by ka, the order of the equa 
may be reduced by the substitution x = e. The work may be simpl 
(Ex. 9, p. 152) by the use of 


Dey = e-"D,(D,—1)---(D,- n+ Dy. 

If the equation is homogeneous with respect to x and y and the 
Serentials dx, dy, dy, ---, the order may be lowered by the substitu 
a= ë, y = ez, where it may be recalled that 

Dey = e-"D(D, — 1) (D-n + Dy 
= eT "VD, +1) D,- (D, — n + 2)2. 
Finally, if the equation is homogeneous with respect to æ considere 
aimensions 1, and y considered of dimensions m, that is, if the equi 
is multiplied by a power of k when kæ replaces æ and k”y replac 


the substitution a = e, y = e™z will lower the degree of the equa 
It may be recalled that 


Dzy = &™-'(D, + m)(D, +m —1)--. (D, +m ~n +1)z2. í 





sort mentioned. Substitute 
y= ež, y’ = erz, y” = ez (z” + z3). 
Then e22 will cancel from the whole equation, leaving merely 
— gdz’ 
oe” = 2 + baz?/V u? — x2 or Lay Wir, 
z? z Va — gz? 
The equation in the first form is Bernoulli ; in the second form, exact. Then 
Z =bVat— a? + C and rA AA ee ne, 
z bvVa? — 22 + C l 
The variables are separated for the last integration which will determine z = logy 
as a function of g. 





2y 
Again consider wt = (z? + 2 ay) ¥ — 44?. Ifa be replaced by ke and y by 
k?y so that y’ is replaced by ky’ and y’ aide unchanged, the equation is multi- 
plied by kt and hence comes under the fourth type mentioned above. Substitute 
amet, ysaetz, Dey =e(D,+2)z, Dey = (Dı + 2) (Di +1)z. 
Then e4¢ will cancel and leave z” + 2(1— z)}z’ =0, if accents denote differentiation 


with respect to t. This equation lacks the independent variable t and is reduced 


by the substitution 2” = 2’dz’/dz. Then 
z dz dz 
— + 2(1— z) = 0, z =~ = (1—2 +0 ——— = dt. 
42-2) Gat: aert 


There remains only to perform the quadrature and replace z and ¢ by g and y. 


103. If the equation may be obtained by differentiation, as. 
dy d'a dÊ Q NQ 
v(a, Y, a gig 7) aY 
it is called an exact equation, and Q (æ, y, y', +++, y7) = C is an inte- 
gral of W =. Thus in case the equation is exact, the order may be 


lowered by unity. It may be noted that unless the degree of the nth 
derivative is 1 the equation cannot be exact. Consider 


Y (a, YY y™) = oy +Q 
where the coefficient of y™ is collected into $,. Now integrate ¢,, par- 
tially regarding only y“~” as variable so that 


70) 
~ dæ Ox ay YT + Fea (16) 





d bO 
f pay =Q, dæ 0, = ait tt 5 GD dye) UE py”. 
dQ, me 
Then Y — TE Jak T + 9,. 


That is, the expression ¥ — Q? does not contain y™ and may contain 
no derivative of order higher than n—k, and may be collected as 


if m #1, the conclusion is that W was not exact. If m= 1, the process 
of integration may be continued to obtain Q, by integrating partially 
with respect to y~*-», And so on until it is shown that Y is not exact 
or until © is seen to be the derivative of an expression 2, + Q+- =C. 
As an example consider Y = gy” + zy” + 22y—l)y+y?=0. Then 
o z f dy” = gy”, y— Q he xy” + (2 Ly — l)y’ + 7’, 


Na =f- gdy =— ty’, YF — Q — g = 2eyy’ + y? = (ay). 
As the expression of the first order is an exact derivative, the result is 
F — 27-05 — (y?y = 0; and =y” — ay’ +ay?>-C,=0 
is the new equation. The method may be tried again. 
Q= fea =y, W,—2,=—S8ay’+ry?— C 


This is not an exact derivative and the equation Y, = 0 is not exact. Moreover 
the equation Y, = 0 contains both æ and y and is not homogeneous of any type 
except when C, = 0. It therefore appears as though the further integration of the 
equation ¥ = 0 were impossible. 


The method is applied with especial ease to the case of 





d'y A any dy 
Ay Fan T Xx, dar~?! Heet Xna dx + Ky — R (x)= 0, (17) 


where the coefficients are functions of æ alone. This is known as the 
linear equation, the integration of which has been treated only when 
the order is 1 or when the coefficients are constants. The application 
of successive integration by parts gives 


Q = Xg", Q= (X Xy", Q = (KX, — KF XY yO", 05 
and after n such integrations there is left merely 
(X,— KL bo $(H1P OX, + (1a) y — 8, 
which is a derivative only when it is a function of x. Hence 
Xa Xa te + (— 1X, + (1X, = 0 (18) 
is the condition that the linear equation shall be exact, and 
Ky +H — KYM? (X, — Xi + AVY Y- tem [Rae (19) 
is the first solution in case it is exact. 


As an example take y” + y” cosg — 2y’sinaz — ycosx = sin 2%., The test 


X,— X; + XY — X” =— cosz 4+2cose— cosg = 0 


is satisfied. The integral is therefore y” + y’ cosa — ysing =~ }cos2z + Ci. 
This equation still satisfies the test for exactness. Hence it may be integrated 
again with the result 7’ + y cos g = — 4 sin2g + Cz + C. This belongs to the 
linear type. The final result is therefore 


y= evtine f esina(C,g + C,) dx + Oye- “na + 4} (1 — sin g). 


EXERCISES 
1. Integrate these equations or at least reduce them to quadratures : 
(a) 2zy” y” = y”? — a?, (8) J+a%3y”+1+y2=0, 
(Y) yiv + ary” =0, (8) y — mèy” = eax, (e) aeyiv + aty” - 0 
(H) @y’y' =a, (1) ay” +y =0, (0) yy” = 4, 
(1) @—a%)y” ~ ay’ = 2, (x) y= vy”, A) y” =f), 
(u} 22a —y)y  =1 +y,  (») yy” — y’ — yy = 0, 
(0) yy” + y2?4+1=0, (r) 2y” =e, (p) y®y” =a. 
2. Carry the integration as far as possible in these cases: 
(a) 2y” = (mzy? + ny3), (8) mzy” = (y — ay’)?, 
(y) ziy” = (y — ty’), (5) xiy” — ry’ — zy? + 4y? = 0, 
(e) x73” + a7 ty = 4y (3) ayy” + by? = yy (e2 + 2474, 


3. Carry the integration as far as possible in these cases : 

(a) (WP+e)y” + 6yyy” +y +2y2=0, (B) yy” yxy’ = ay, 
(Y) yy” + 8 a8y’y” + 9a ryy” + 92y + 18 ayy’ + By? = 0, 

(5) y+ Bay’ + 2yy® + (2? + 2y%¥y’)y” = 0, 

(e) (22y + xy) y” + dary? + 2ayy’ = 0. 

4. Treat these linear equations: 

(a) xy” + 2y = 2a, (8) 2 — Wy” + 4 ay’ + 2y = 22, 
(Y) Y” — y cot g + y csc? = cosg, (5) (x2 — ay” + (82 — 2) y’ -+ y = 0, 
(e) (2— x) y” + (1 — 52%) y” — 2ry + 2y = 67, 

(t) (8 +22 — 3g + 1)y” + (922 + 6z— Oy” + (18a + 6)y + by =x, 

(n) (+ 2)297 + (4+ 2y"4+y=1, (6) ry’ + Bay +y =2, 

(e) (@—ax)y” + (82% — 8)y” + l4ay’ + 4y = 0. 

5. Note that Ex. 4 (f) comes under the third homogeneous type, and that Ex. 4 
(n) may be brought under that type by multiplying by (x + 2). Test sundry of Exs. 
I, 2, 8 for exactness, Show that any linear equation in which the coefficients are 
polynomials of degree less than the order of the derivatives of which they are the 
coefficients, is surely exact. 


6. Sometimes, when the condition that an equation be exact is not satisfied, it 
is possible to find an integrating factor for the equation so that after multiplication 
by the factor the equation becomes exact. For linear equations try 2”. Integrate 


(a) xy” + (22t — g)y’ — (223 — 1)y = 0, (8) (2? — xt) y” — ay’ — 2y = 0. 
7. Show that the equation y” + Py’ + Qy’? = 0 may be reduced to quadratures 
1° when P and Q are both functions of y, or 2° when both are functions of x, or 3° 


when P is a function of æ and Q is a function of y (integrating factor 1/y’). In 
each case find the general expression for y in terms of quadratures. Integrate 


measured from some point, the equation 4 = f(s) or s = 8 (f) 18 called the tnirimsic 
equation of the curve. To find the relation between æ and y the second equation 
may be differentiated as ds = s’(R)dR, and this equation of the third order may be 
solved. Show that if the origin be taken on the curve atthe point s = 0 and if the 
z-axis be tangent to the curve, the equations 


=f cos| f°: Fjes y= f ain] ("Sa 3 


express the curve parametrically, Find the curves whose intrinsic equations are 
(a) R=a, (8) aR=st+a, (y) R2+s?= 16a?. 

10. Given F=y™ + XyE-Y + Xy +--+ + Xray + Ly =9. Slow 
that if m, a function of æ alone, is an integrating factor of the equation, then 
© = WO — (Xyp)m—) 4 (yp D — ee te (— 1M Ay a) + (~ 1X yw = 0 
is the equation satisfied by x. Collect the coefficient of « to show that the condition 
that the given equation be exact is the condition that this coefficient vanish. The 
equation = 0 is called the adjoint of the given equation F=0, Any integral x 
of the adjoint equation is an integrating factor of the original equation, Moreover 

note that 
ferax = pyd 4 (UX, — WYD +- + (— 1)" f yda, 


or dw — (— 1)'y®] = d[uy—D + (pX, — p) yh- 4... Jean 


Hence if uF is an exact differential, so is yẹ. In other words, any solution y of the 
original equation is an integrating factor for the adjoint equation, 


104. Linear differential equations. The equations 
X D"Y + X, D*—y Frit X,-1Dy + ALY =R (æ), (20) 
X D'y +X, Dry + +++ + X,_,Dy + X,y = 0 
are linear differential equations of the nth order; the first is called the 
complete equation and the second the reduced equation. If Y, Yas Yz’ 
are any solutions of the reduced equation, and C,, C,, C,,--+ are any 
constants, then y = Cy, + Cy, + Cay, +--+ is also a solution of the 
reduced equation. This follows at once from the linearity of the reduced 
equation and is proved by direct substitution. Furthermore if J is any 
solution of the complete equation, then y +J is also a solution of the 
complete equation (cf. § 96). 

As the equations (20) are of the nth order, they will determine y™ 
and, by differentiation, all higher derivatives in terms of the values of 
£, Y, Y’, +, Y”. Hence if the values of the n quantities y,,4,---, yF T? 
which correspond to the value x = x, be given, all the higher derivatives 
are determined (§§ 87-88). Hence there are n and no more than n arbi- 
trary conditions that may be imposed as initial conditions, A solution 


Ae IYI F299 In GY MH OLMIS OL be reduced equatlon, ana 
ame HOY, Hit CVa 
y = Cat i Cath ies es Cotas (21) 


gece! =C gp» + Cyf- i P Cay mii, 


then y is a solution and y’,---, y— are its first n — 1 derivatives. If 
x, be substituted on the right and the assumed corresponding initial 
values ¥, Yo, +*+, yf» be substituted on the left, the above n equations 
become linear equations in the n unknowns Cis Cy +++, Cj and if they 
are to be soluble for the C’s, the condition 


Yı Yz e Yn 


W (ys Yzy Yn) = vi o Ya : vi . Yn +0 (22) 
YP yfpTdD wee yD 


must hold for every value of æ = æ,. Conversely if the condition does 
hold, the equations will be soluble for the C’s. 

The determinant W(y,, y,,-+-, Ya) i8 called the Wronskian of the n 
functions y,, Y,°"*> Yas The result may be stated as: If n functions 
Yis Yq) ***» Yn Which are solutions of the reduced equation, and of which 
the Wronskian does not vanish, can be found, the general solution of the 
reduced equation can be written down. In general no solution of the 
equation can be found, whether by a definite process or by inspection ; 
but in the rare instances in which the x solutions can be seen by inspec- 
tion the problem of the solution of the reduced equation is completed. 
Frequently one solution may be found by inspection, and it is therefore 
important to see how much this contributes toward effecting the solution. 

If y, is a solution of the reduced equation, make the substitution 
y=y,%. The derivatives of y may be obtained by Leibniz’s Theorem 
(§ 8). As the formula is linear in the derivatives of z, it follows that 
the result of the substitution will leave the equation linear in the new 
variable z. Moreover, to collect the coefficient of z itself, it is necessary 
to take only the first term yz in the expansions for the derivative y®. 


Hence (X,y + Xye-Y +e Xay HX) z=0 


is the coefficient of z and vanishes by the assumption that y, is a solu- 
tion of the reduced equation. Then the equation for z is 


Pe + Bee) 5 aa aee Pg?" + Py? m 0; (23) 


a 
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Now if 7 Yas s ‘++, Yp were other solutions, the derived ratios 


Fos ny _ (Ys -_ » fh 
vo =(7), z= (Ue) ee 


would be solutions of the equation in 2’; for by substitution, 


Y= YF, = Yy Y = YP = Ygs Peg Y = Yp -1 = Yp 
are all solutions of the equation in y. Moreover, if there were a lines 
relation Cizi + Cog +e + Cpp- = O connecting the solutions 2 
an integration would give a linear relation 


C Ya FOW tere + Cyn + Cry, = 9 


connecting the p solutions y,. Hence if there is no linear relation (€ 
which the coefficients are not all zero) connecting the p solutions y; < 
the original equation, there can be none connecting the p — 1 solutior 
z, of the transformed equation. Hence a knowledge of p solutions o 
the original reduced equation gives a new reduced equation of whic 
p— 1 solutions are known. And the process of substitution may | 
continued to reduce the order further until the order n — p is reache 


As an example consider the equation of the third order 
(1 — x) y” + (a? ~ 1) y” — xy + ty = 0. 
Here a simple trial shows that z and e* are two solutions. Substitute 
y=ez Yre(eez), YORE Az) yY =lat A 42" 
Then (l—~ a) 2” + {x — 3% + 2)2” + (£ ~32+1)2 =0 
is of the second order in 2’. A known solution is the derived ratio (a/e)’. 
2 = (we~*)’ = e~*(1—z). Let z’ = e-*(1— a) w. 
From this, z” and 2” may be found and the equation takes the form 


we = gdz — 
w 


a 


dx. 











z—l 
This is a linear equation of the first order and may be solved. 
logw’ = } £? — 2log (x —1)+0 or w= Cet (a — 1)-%, 


Hence w= C, f ek” (2 — 1)- %dz + O,, 
v(e- a) Jae- af) 
e=e SE y felt e-n- (dz)? + O, = + Og, 


y= ea =0, f Ey [Eed + Oye + Ose. 


The value for y is thus obtained in terms of quadratures. It may be shown that in 
case the equation is of the nth degree with p known solutions, the final result will 
call for p(n — p) quadratures. 


105. Ifthe general solution y = Cyy,+C,y,+-:-+C,y, of the reduced 
equation has been found (called the complementary function for the 
complete equation), the general solution of the complete equation may 
always be obtained in terms of quadratures by the important and far- 
reaching method of the variation of constants due to Lagrange. The 
question is: Cannot functions of x be found so that the expression 

y= Cæ) Yı + C(x) Ya apanr CA (x) Yn (24) 
shall be the solution of the complete equation ? As there are n of these 
functions to be determined, it should be possible to impose n — 1 condi- 
tions upon them and still find the functions. 

Differentiate y on the supposition that the C’s are variable. 

yl = Cy + Cafe to + Cutt ELA Yala H + Ine 
As one of the conditions on the C’s suppose that 
WC A Yeats + nC = 9. 
Differentiate again and impose the new condition 
Ci + yC t e H yC = 9, 
so that y" = Cy + Coys He + Onta. 
The differentiation may be continued to the (x — 1)st condition 
y- + YES +o + YPC = 0, 


and y@ -1) — Cyf» + Cyf? oreet C ye. 
Then y™ pe Cry +- Cy Jsp Cy” 


yey yp Peg bee yh UC. 

Now if the expressions thus found for y, y', y", =+, y”, y™ be 
substituted in the complete equation, and it be remembered that y,, 
Yor'** > Ya are solutions of the reduced equation and hence give 0 when 
substituted in the left-hand side of the equation, the result is 

YP OCT A YL PCE RY MCL = R. 
Hence, in all, there are 7 linear equations 
yC FYC Hoeth =O, 
C HPC +e +y,C, =O, 
: À f ; ; (25) 
yh PCL Hyp? + o Hya = O, 





Ior those derivatives whlch will then be expressed 1 terms OT v. L 
Cs may then be found by quadrature. 

As an example consider the equation with constant coefficients 

(D8 + D)y=secr with y = C, + C, cosg + CO, sing 

as the solution of the reduced equation. Here the solutions y,, Yz, Yg may be tak 
as 1, cos x, sin æ respectively. The conditions on the derivatives of the C's beco 
by direct substitution in (25) 
Ci + cosz0, +sinz0, =0, — sin g0, + coszC; =0, — cosaC, — singg = sec 
Hence Ci=secz, C,=-1, Cg=—tang 
and C, =logtan(42+47)+¢,, Co = — g + Cy, C, = log cosg + cz. 
Hence y=c, +logtan($x + }7) + (cg — z)cosg + (cy + log cos x) sinx 
is the general solution of the complete equation. This result could not be obtain 
by any of the real short methods of §§ 96-97. It could be obtained by the gene 
method of § 95, but with little if any advantage over the method of variation 
constants here given. The present method is equally available for equations w 
variable coefficients. 

106. Linear equations of the second order are especially frequent 
practical problems. In a number of cases the solution may be four 
Thus 1° when the coefficients are constant or may be made constant 
a change of variable as in Ex.7, p. 222, the general solution of t 
reduced equation may be written down at once. The solution of t 
complete equation may then be found by obtaining a particular integ: 
I by the methods of §§ 95-97 or by the application of the method 
variation of constants. And 2° when the equation is exact, the soluti 
may be had by integrating the linear equation (19) of § 103 of the fit 
order by the ordinary methods. And 3° when one solution of the : 
duced equation is known (§ 104), the reduced equation may be co: 
pletely solved and the complete equation may then be solved by t 
method of variation of constants, or the complete equation may > 
solved directly by Ex. 6 below. 

Otherwise, write the differential equation in the form 

. By 
da? 
The substitution y = wz gives the new equation 


dêg 2 du dz 1 i , R 
da? (fet P\E +E + Pu + Qu) =—- 


If u be determined so that the coefficient of z' vanishes, then 


2 
u= tfre and Z4 (Q11 pe), — pel lrm (2 
da? \ X 


dy 
P ap TRYER. (2 


(2 








(47) may be integrated; and o 1t 1t 18 A/a", tne equation may also be 
integrated by the method of Ex.7, p.222. The integral of the com- 
plete equation may then be found. (In other cases this method may 
be useful in that the equation is reduced to a simpler form where solu- 

tions of the reduced equation are more evident.) 
Again, suppose that the independent variable is changed to z. Then 

2 awit at 

oe a (28) 
Now 6° if 2? = + Q will make z" + Pz’ = kz”, so that the coefficient 
of dy/dz becomes a constant k, the equation is integrable. (Trying if 
s? — + Q2 will make 2" + Pz' = kz"/z is needless because nothing in 
addition to 6° is thereby obtained. It may happen that if 2 be deter- 
mined so as to make 2" + Pz' = 0, the equation will be so far simpli- 


fied that a solution of the reduced Pe becomes evident.) 
Consider the example dy +- z dy +5 “y= 0. Here no solution is apparent. 
P? dat" ade EP 
Hence compute Q — 4 P’ —4 P?. This is = 0? and is neither constant nor propor- 
tional to 1/z?. Hence the methods 4° and 6° will not work. From z? = Q = a?/zx* 
or 2’ = a/z?, it appears that z” + Pz’ = 0, and 6° works; the new equation is 
d*y a 
A ith z=- ^ 
T Y4 y=0 wi Z= i 
The solution is therefore seen immediately to be 
y = C cosz — Osing or y= C, cos (q/x) + C, sin (a/z). 
If there had been a right-hand member in the original equation, the solution could 
have been found by the method of variation of constants, or by some of the short 
methods for finding a particular solution if R had been of the proper form. 


EXERCISES 
1. If a relation Ciy, + Coy, +++: + Cryn = 0, with constant coefficients not all 0, 
exists between n functions y,, Y2, +++, Yn Of @ for all values of æ, the functions are 
by definition said to be linearly dependent; if no such relation exists, they are said 
to be linearly independent. Show that the nonvanishing of the Wronskian is a 
criterion for linear independence. 


2. If the general solution y = C,y, + OYa ++++ + CnYn is the same for 
Xu + XyO-V +--+ Xy=O0 and Py + PyyO-D+.--+ Pry =0, 
two linear equations of the nth order, show that y satisfies the equation 
(X Po — XoPy)yO-D + +++ + (XnPy — XoPa)y =0 
of the (n — 1)st order; and hence infer, from the fact that y contains n arbitrary 
constants corresponding to n arbitrary initial conditions, the important theorem: 


If two linear equations of the nth order have the same general solution, the corre 
sponding coefficients are proportional. 





i ee eee en a NET ORES en NE UR ee ee onere ene emia eon ae mee ony AN deny or ate ees oe 


(a) (i+ ayy” — 2ay’+ 2y =, (8) ty” + (L—z)y’—y =0, 
(y) (av — br?) y” — ay’ + Zby = 0, (8) 4y” + ay’ — (£ + 2)y=0, 


1. WN ri es omer ee eee 
(€) (oset -5t zu +(loge+ 5+5- jo +(e — cy) = 0, 
(E) y — ay’ + ay’ — y = 9, (n) (422-24 1)y” + 82*y”’—4ay’—8y = C 


6. If y, is a known solution of the equation y” + Py’ + Qy = R of the secon 
order, show that the general solution may be written as 


En — f Pax dx 1 - f Pax J Pax p p] 
v=0m + On fe tnya, fne (dx)?. 
7. Integrate : 
(a) ay” — (28+ ly + (£ +1)y = 2—21, 
(B) Y” — RY + ay =g, (y) ty” + (1 — z)y — y =e, 
(8) y” — xy’ + (x —1)y = R, (ce) y” sin? g + y’ sing cosz — y = s — sing. 
8. After writing down the integral of the reduced equation by inspection, appl 
the method of the variation of constants to these equations : 
(a) (D? + 1)y = tanz, (B) (D? + 1)y = sec? a, (y) (D—1)*y= e4(1— r): 
(8) (l—w)y” + zy’ — y = (1— 2)", (6) (1— 2g + ry” —1)— ry” + 2ay’—y =) 


9. Integrate the following equations of the second order: 


(a) 42*y” + 4a8y’ + (2? + 1)*y = 0, (B) y” — 2y tang — (a? + 1)y =0, 

(y) cy” + 2y — ty = 2 er, (5) y” sing + 2y cosg + 8ysing = e 
(e) y” + y tang + ycos? g = 0, (0) l—@)y” — ay’ + 4y = 0, 

(n) y” + (2e% — 1)y + ery = er, (0) zy” + Baby’ + y = r72. 


10. Show that if X,y” + X,y + X,y = E may be written in factors as 
(XD? + X,D + XY = (p,D + gı) (PaD + da) Y = R, 
where the factors are not commutative inasmuch as the differentiation in or 


factor is applied to the variable coefficients of the succeeding factor as well « 
to D, then the solution is obtainable in terms of quadratures. Show that 


NP, + PPa + Pil =X, and gigs + PG = X3. 
In this manner integrate the following equations, choosing p, and p, as factors € 
X, and determining ¢, and. g; by inspection or by assuming them in some form an 
applying the method of undetermined coefficients : 
(a) ay” + (1—a)y — yY =@, (B) 82y” + (2 — 627)y’ —4= 0, 
(Y) 32y” + (2+ 62% —62%)y’—dy =0, (8) (2 —1)y”— (8241) y’'—a(e—hy= 
(€) azy” + (8a + bz)y + 3by =0, ($) sy” — 22 (1+ ay’ + 2(1+ ay = 2 


11. Integrate these equations in any manner: 


1 a 4+ Ve —8 2 2 
a) y —- — yy’ + aM = 0 "7 ame y" 24 =0, 
(a) y F” saan 17 ene ea. (8) y” = Ty + (a +5) 
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(y) y” +y tana + y coss = 0, (3) y"-2(n—") y+ (1-28) yes 
(e) Q — 2) y” — ay’ — cy = 0, (¢) (a ~— a) y” — Bay’ — 12y = 0, 
1 2 9 — 4g 6— 37 
la eae = exf[— ] OO ig = 
(1) + aoga” e(24 o2), (8) y sig! tee 
(t) y” + 2a-ly’ — n’y = 0, (x) y” — tey + (4r? — 8)y = e”, 


(A) y” + 2ny’ cot-ns + (m?—n2)y=0, (a) y” +214 Ba-3) y + Aa~ty = 0, 


12. If y, and y, are solutions of y” + Py’ + R = 0, show by eliminating Q and 
integrating that fire 
7 ra - 
YY — YY) = Ce F. 
What if C=0? If C #0, note that y, and y; cannot vanish together; and if 
y,(a) = y (0) = 0, use the relation (y, J)a: (V243) = &>0 to show that as yj, and 
Yip have opposite signs, yo, and yz, have opposite signs and hence y,(¢) = 0 where 
a<t<b. Hence the theorem: Between any two roots of a solution of an equation 
of the second order there is one root of every solution independent of the given 
solution. What conditions of continuity for y and y’ are tacitly assumed here ? 
107. The cylinder functions. Suppose that C,(x) is a function of x 
which is different for different values of n and which satisfies the two 
equations 


C,_,() — Cy 4s(@) = 2 4 C CGE = oE) (29) 


Such a function is called a cylinder function and the index n is called 
the order of the function and may have any real value. The two equa- 
tions are supposed to hold for al) values of n and for all values of æ. 
They do not completely determine the functions but from them follow 
the chief rules of operation with the functions. For instance, by addi- 
tion and subtraction, 


; n n 
C2) = Crale) CEEE Cral) E0) 
Other relations which are easily deduced are 
D,[2"C,, (ax) ] = a Cp (0), D,{a-"C,(ax)] = — ax" Can æ), (31) 
n n=l 
D,[a?C,(Vax)] = $ Vax 7 C,_(Vaz), (32) 
Co (a) = — Ca), C_,(@) = (—1)*C,(@), n integral, (33) 
7 , A 

C, (a) K,@) = C;,(a) K, (a) = Cp +1(2) K, (2) g C) Ky 41(@) T x ? (34) 

where C and K denote any two cylinder functions. 


The proof of these relations is simple, hut will be given to show the use of (29). 
In the first case differentiate directly and substitute from (29). 





248 DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 


The second of (81) is proved similarly. For (32), differentiate. 


Dalei (Vaa) = ne? 0, Van) + oF 1 N D 0, (Va) 








n=l . 
aba. | NL OVE) + C,—1(Vaz) —  0,(Van) 
2 Var Var - 
Next (88) is obtained 1° by substituting 0 for n in both equations (29). 

C_1(t) — C (2) =2Cy (x), Cif) +C,(2)= 0, hence Cp (x) = — Ca); 
and 2° by substituting successive values for n in the second of (29) written in tl 
form @C,-1 + On = 2n€,. Then 

203+ 2C,=0, sO- + £C = —2 C1, %“C,4+20,=20C,, 
C3 + 0 = — 4 0-a eC, +20, = 403, 
zC4 + £C- = — ô 0z, zO, + 20, = 8 Cz, 
and soon, The first gives C_1=—C,. Subtract the next two and use C1 + ¢, = 
Then Cg — 0, = 0 or C3 =(—1)°C,. Add the next two and use the relatio: 
already found. Then C3 + C, =0 or C_g =(—1)°C,. Subtract the next tw 


and so on. For the last of the relations, a very important one, note first that tl 
two expressions become equivalent by virtue of (29) ; for 


C.K, — C, En = : Cry — Cr Kn +1— ~ CrK, + Ch 41K n- 





d > S 1 
Now dz [e (Cn +1, u C7Kn +1)] = Cn +Kan — CLK, +1 + oK,(C, ae i Cn n) 


+ £COn al Kn— Kn n) — Kanı ( Cr — m 


n+l 





= zO,(En ont Ka n) = 0. 


Hence £(C,,41.K, — C,K,,41) = const. = A, and the relation is proved. 


The cylinder functions of a given order n satisfy a linear differenti 
equation of the second order. This may be obtained by differentiatiz 
the first of (29) and combining with (30). 


n—1 n+1 


2 Ca = C1 Chy = Cui — 20, + — Cosi 





ll 


n 1 
2 (Ca + Cn 41) a z (Cyt = Cy, 41) = 2 Cys 


Py ld n? 
Tet sae ea, y = C(x). Gi 


This equation is known as Bessel’s equation; the functions C, (æ), whi 


Hence 
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By a change of the independent variable, the Bessel equation may 
take on several other forms. The easiest way to find them is to operate 
directly with the relations (31), (32). Thus 


D(a *C (2) == 2" Cy = ae Ca 
Dia-*C, (#2) ] = — ePIC ay beet Oa, 
= Ám a Ga + 2 (n + 1) ERO ia ts x~"C. 


dy | (1+ 2n) dy 
Hence Ja + a4 22) ix +y=0, y = 2-"C,,(x). (36) 
: dy | (1— 2n) dy ; i 
Again ie? aE zu Fe +y=0, y = x" C (2). (37) 
Also ay" + A+ Ay’ +y =0, y =x 10,2 Va). (88) 
And ay" +(1—n)y'+y=9, y = 0° C,(2 Va). (39) 


In all these differential equations it is well to restrict x to positive values 


n n 


= -~ 


inasmuch as, if n is not specialized, the powers of x, as 2", a", æ?, œ , are 
not always real. 

108. The fact that n occurs only squared in (35) shows that both 
C,(x) and C_,(«) are solutions, so that if these functions are inde- 
pendent, the complete solution is y = aC, +6C_,. In like manner the 
equations (36), (37) form a pair which differ only in the sign of n. 
Hence if H, and H_, denote particular integrals of the first and second 
respectively, the complete integrals are respectively 


y = aH, + bH_,o-?" and y=aH_,+ bH"; 
and similarly the respective integrals of (38), (89) are 
y=al,+bI_,0-" and y=al_,+ 61,2", 
where I, and J_,, denote particular integrals of these two equations. It 
should be noted that these forms are the complete solutions only when 
the two integrals are independent. Note that 
L,(a) = 273*C,(2V2z), Cæ) = ($ F'G 2). (40) 
As it has been seen that C, = (—1)"C_, when n is integral, it follows 
that in this case the above forms do not give the complete solution. 
A particular solution of (38) may readily be obtained in series by the 
method of undetermined coefficients (§ 88). It is 
(~1)' 


L@)=Dae', w= Te TDD 


from a certain point on, the coefficients a; have zeros in the denominator. 
The determination of a series for the second independent solution when 
n is integral will be omitted. The solutions of (35), (36) corresponding 
to I(x) are, by (40) and (41), 


Jy(@) = Qa D ANEDE on! Ta"), (42) 


1 
a-a (a) = as hG D), (42) 


where the factor n! has been introduced in the denominator merely to 
conform to usage.* The chief cylinder function C,(a) is J,(x) and it 
always carries the name of Bessel. 


To derive the series for J,,(%) write 


1 [n= t+ qg + At? peee + apmaatkl ee, 
Ql+n|I =a +20 + 3a? +: t (ka l)ag? pe, 
I= 2a +38:20% +--+ + (k— 1) (k 2)? +o, 
0 = [a + a,(n + 1)] + x[a] + a2 (n + 2)] + x? [a, + a3 (n + 3)] 
+ eee t akllak t ark (n + k)] te 





Hence dy+a,(n+1)=0, a, +a,2(n+ 2)=0,-++, arı + ark (n+ k) = 0, 
— 2o ee a 
i m= OTe) | 6 84d) mthar ” 
k 
ee (— 1)Fay 


klm tI (ntk) 
If now the choice a, = 1 is made, the series for I(x) is as given in (41). 
The famous differential equation of the first order 


xy’ — ay + by? = cx, (43) 


known as Riccati’s equation, may be integrated in terms of cylinder functions. 
Note that if n = 0 or c = 0, the variables are separable ; and if b = 0, the equation 
is linear. As these cases are immediately integrable, assume ben # 0. By a suitable 
change of variable, the equation takes the form 


dèn 9a 1 n dn 
— 1— ben = = — g” = =- — 
az + ( d n= E ao Y b dg 


A comparison of this with (89) shows that the solution is 


= AI_a(— bot) + BIa(— bet) (— bet)", 


(437 


3 lotr 


which in terms of Bessel functions J becomes, by (40), 
a eet eaen, 
n= Pn [Aa (2 V— bet) + BI_a(2V— bet) ]. 
n n 


RTE m fo nat intagrral hath n! and fm LAT muct ha ranlanad (£147\ he Tifin -L 1) and 


Ja (z VZ be /n) — Ad, ANTEN) 
I on 


y= {zat H ce 


T2207 V—be/n) + AT a223 V — be/n) 


where A denotes the one arbitrary constant of integration. 
It is noteworthy that the cylinder functions are sometimes expressible in terms 
of trigonometric functions. For when n = } the equation (85) has the integrals 
y = Asing + Bcose and y= 2440; (2) + BC_4(2)). 
Hence it is permissible to write the relations 
alo, (x) =sing,  æł0_ 4(2) = coss, (45) 
where C is a suitably chosen cylinder function of order 4. From these equations 
by application of (29) the cylinder functions of order p + 4, where p is any integer, 
may be found. 

Now if Riccati’s equation is such that b and c have opposite signs and a/n is 
of the form p + 4, the integral (44) can be expressed in terms of trigonometric 
functions by using the values of the functions C, , 1 just found in place of the J's. 
Moreover if b and c have the same sign, the trigonometric solution will still hold 
formally and may be converted into exponential or hyperbolic form. Thus Riccati’s 
equation is integrable in terms of the elementary functions when a/n = p + 4 no 
matter what the sign of bc is. 

EXERCISES 

1. Prove the following relations: 

(a) 40% =Cy-2—-20n+ Cng2, (8) On = 2(n + 1) Ong. — LCn42, 
(vy) BOR" = Cn=8 — 8 Cn-1 + 8Cn41 — Cus, generalize, 
(8) On = 2(n + 1) Crgi — 2(n + 8) Cn43 + 2(n + 5) Cr45— 2Crze. 


2. Study the functions defined by the pair of relations 
mathanas Pyle), Faaa) n) =e) 
especially to find results analogous to (80)-(35). 
3. Use Ex. 12, p. 247, to obtain (84) and the pop aie relation in Ex. 2. 
4, Show that the solution of (88) is y = AI, fs ae Bln. 
5. Write out five terms in the expansions of I}, I,, I_ ~? Jy, Pe 
6. Show from the expansion (42) that 4 ! V2 J. 4@) = = ~sin T. 
7. From (45), (29) obtain the following : 
zł0, (x) = me — cosg, a? Og (0) = G — 1) sin’ — * cos L, 


zło -3@) = = — sing — mns, 2tC_s(a) = sing + (G- 1) COS 2, 





8. Prove by integration by parts: wae = “3 + es +6-8 f ia 
9. Suppose C,(z) and K,,(x) so chosen that A = 1 in (84). Show that 


y = AC,(z) + BEA) + L E f eag — C,(2) f nf) ax | 





is the integral of the differential equation x?y” + ay’ + (2? — n®)y = La-3, 
10. Note that the solution of Riccati’s equation has the form 
_ Fe) + Ag) dy 
=, and show that —4+P(x x) y? = R(x 
aroo St + Peay + RERE) 
will be the form of the equation which has such an expression for its Integral. 


11. Integrate these equations in terms of cylinder functions and reduce the 
results whenever possible by means of Ex, 7: 


(Dy ue =, (3) 22y” + nay’ + (b + co2m)y = 0. 


12. Identify the functions of Ex. 2 with the cylinder functions of iz. 

13. Let (x£? — 1) P; = (n + 1) (Pa+1 — Pa), Pry =eP,+(n+1)P, (46) 
be taken as defining the Legendre functions P,(x) of order n. Prove 
(a) (22 — 1) P, = n(&Pa — Pa~) (8) (2n + DaP, = (n+ 1) Papi + nPy-1, 
(y) Cn +1) Pr= Php Ph- (8) (1—23) Py — 228P; + n(n +1) P, = 0. 


A 
l and Prati Pati Qn = 1 
where P and @ are any two ‘Legendre functions. Express the general solution of 
the differential equation of Ex. 13 (6) analogously to Ex. 4. 

15. Let u = z? — 1 and let D denote differentiation by z. Show 


Dr tlyn tl = Detl(uur) = ude tiun + 2(n + 1)aDour + n(n + 1) D -lu, 

Detiyn ti = DeDur + = 2 (n + 1) D8(cur) = 2(n + 1)eDeu + An(n + 1) Dua, 
Hence show that the derivative of the second equation and the eliminant of D*—1u* 
between the two equations give two equations which reduce to (46) if 








14. Show that P,Q — P,Q = -£ 


T e mew 
16. Determine the solutions of Ex. 18 (8) in series for the initial conditions 
(a) P.(0)=1, P(0) =0, (8) P,(0)=0, P,(0) =1. 
17. Take P, =1and P, =z. Show that these are solutions of (46) and compute 
P,, P;, P, from Ex. 18 (8). If z = cos @, show 


P, = $cos20+4, Pi, = §00s86+ 3c0sd, P, = 3$c00s4d + 300826 + ay. 
18. Write Ex. 18 (3) as lad a= x?) P] + n(n + 1) Pn, = 0 and show 


{m(m + 1) — -nayf P, Pde = Fan Ae p, iL Paan 


























+ 
J. P Pyle =0, if næm, 


19. By successive integration by parts and by reduction formulas show 








+1 1 +1 d"(x2 = 1)" an (x? zy D" ie _(— 1)" +1 
Pe he EEN a A eae Fd E ib 2 
is i ~ gann FS- dar da” Tnn! L ae 
2 
tI Dts = i . 
and aea Sagal’ n integral 


41 + 2. 
20. Show f anP, dx = f m= =0, ifm<n., 
-1 -1 n 


Determine the value of the integral when m =n. Cannot the results of Exs, 18, 19 
for m and n integral be obtained simply from these results ? 


z2 3 4 
21. Consider (88) and its solution I} = 1— x + — m -5 + par —... when 
n=Q. Assume a solution of the form y = Iœ + w so that 
g E” dw al, do R d?o dv 
Pag a a oe gg 


is the equation for w if v satisfies the equation xv” + v’ = 0. Show 
2Br 2B? 2 Bz 
21 er Tarai 213! 814! a 


By assuming w = a,% + a£? +--+, determine the a’s and hence obtain 


x? 1 g3 1 1 
=2B OE DEA Z 1 5 
w [= sa(t+5)+ 9a (145 +3)- B(t+g+gtgte J: 


and (A + Blogz) I, + w is then the complete solution containing two constants. 
As AI, is one solution, Blogs. I, + w is another. From this second solution for 
n= 0, the second solution for any integral value of n may be obtained by differ- 
entiation ; the work, however, is long and the result is somewhat complicated. 





v=A + Blogz, cw’ + w’ +w=2B— 
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109. Total differential equations. An equation of the form 
P(x, y, 2) dx + Q(x, y, 2) dy + R(x, y, z)dz = 0, (1) 


involving the differentials of three variables is called a total differen- 
tial equation. A similar equation in any number of variables would 
also be called total; but the discussion here will be restricted to the 
case of three. If definite values be assigned to x, y, z, say a, b, c, the 
equation becomes 


Adx + Bdy + Cdz = A(x#—a)+ Biy—b)+C(z—e)=9, (2) 


where a, y, 2 are supposed to be restricted to values near a, b, c, and 
represents a small portion of a plane passing through (a, b, c). From 
the analogy to the lineal element (§ 85), such a portion of a plane may 
be called a planar elemerit. The differential equation therefore repre- 
sents an infinite number of planar elements, one passing through each 
point of space. 

Now any family of surfaces F(a, y, 2) = C also represents an infinity 
of planar elements, namely, the portions of the tangent planes at every 
point of all the surfaces in the neighborhood of their respective points 
of tangency. In fact 


dF = F;dx + Fidy + Fidz = 0 (3) 
is an equation similar to (1). If the planar elements represented by 
(1) and (8) are to be the same, the equations cannot differ by more 
than a factor p(x, y, z). Hence 

Fle= uP, Fyp=4Q, Fl, = pk. 
If a function F(a, y, 2) = C can be found which satisfies these condi- 
tions, it is said to be the integral of (1), and the factor u (a, y, 2) by 
which the equations (1) and (3) differ is called an integrating factor 
of (1). Compare § 91. 


It may happen that u =1 and that (1) is thus an exact differential. 
In this case the conditions 


Pi = Qos Q; = Rý, R; = Pj, (4) 


Moreover if these conditions are satisfied, the equation (1) will be 
an exact equation and the integral is given by 


x y 
Fena =f PEN ejda | Oon e)dy+ | Ruy) 
Xo Yo 


where £, Yọ %) may be chosen so as to render the integration as simple 
as possible. The proof of this is so similar to that given in the case of 
two variables (§ 92) as to be omitted. In many cases which arise in 
practice the equation, though not exact, may be made so by an obvious 
integrating factor. 


As an example take zxdy — yzdx + a*dz = 0. Here the conditions (4) are not 

fulfilled but the integrating factor 1/x?z is suggested. Then 
zdy — d 
x z © 

is at once perceived to be an exact differential and the integral is y/x + logz = C. 
It appears therefore that in this simple case neither the renewed application of the 
conditions (4) nor the general formula for the integral was necessary. It often 
happens that both the integrating factor and the integral can be recognized at once 
as above, 


If the equation does not suggest an integrating factor, the question 
arises, Is there any integrating factor? In the case of two variables 
(§ 94) there always was an integrating factor. In the case of three 
variables there may be none. For 

vt Ou oP at op dQ 
FY “Pay tagy Fe = z tegl By 
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Pam T a Tea fet #5" @ 
If these equations be multiplied by R, P, Q and added and if the result 
be simplified, the condition 


Q OR ôR OP éP Q 

nm) tem) *Ay m=? A 

is found to be imposed on P, Q, R if there is to be an integrating fac- 

tor. This is called the condition of integrability. For it may be shown 

conversely that if the condition (5) is satisfied, the equation may be 
integrated. 

Suppose an attempt to integrate (1) be made as follows: First assume 

that one of the variables is constant (naturally, that one which will 
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make the resulting equation simplest to integrate), say æ. Then 
Pdx + Qdy = 0. Now integrate this simplified equation with an inte- 
grating factor or otherwise, and let F(a, y, #) = (z) be the integral, 
where the constant C is taken as a function ¢ of z. Next try to deter- 
mine # so that the integral F(x, y, 2) = $(z) will satisfy (1). To do 
this, differentiate ; 
Fdz + Fidy + Fidz = do. 

Compare this equation with (1). Then the equations* 

Fl=dP,  Fi=dQ, (Fi —AR)dz = dọ 
must hold. The third equation (F; — AR) dz = dọ may be integrated 
provided the coefficient S = F; — AR of dz is a function of z and 4, 
that is, of z and F alone. This is so in case the condition (5) holds. It 
therefore appears that the integration of the equation (1) for which (5) 
holds reduces to the succession of two integrations of the type discussed 
in Chap. VIII. 


As an example take (2 2? + 2ay + 2 xz? + 1)dz + dy + 2zdz =0. The condition 
(22? + 2aey + 2x2? +1)0+4+1(— 422) + 22(22) = 0 
of integrability is satisfied. The greatest simplification will be had by making a 
constant. Then dy + 2 zdz = 0 and y + z2? = ¢ (x). Compare 
dy + 2zdz = dø and (2g? + 2ay + 2x27 + 1)dr + dy + 2zdz = 0. 

Then =l, — (2x? + 2ay + 2027 + 1)dr = dg; 
or — (2074+1422¢)da=dp or dọ + 2xpdx =— (2x? + 1) dz. 
This is the linear type with the integrating factor e7’. Then 

e(d + 2a¢dx) =— eP (2x? + 1)dr or ero zaf et (2x? + l)de + O. 

Hence y + z? + e- feta? -+ 1) dæ = Ce~™ or e?(y + 2) + f (222 +1)dz=C€ 
is the solution. It may be noted that e is the integrating factor for the origina 
equation: 
ex'[ (22? + 2 ry + 2az? +1)dx + dy + 22dz]= al ew + 22) + fererst 1) dr]. 

To complete the proof that the equation (1) is integrable if (5) is satisfied, it is 
necessary to show that when the condition is satisfied the coefficient S = F; — Mh 
is a function of z and Falone. Let it be regarded as a function of a, F, z insteac 


of x, y, z. It is necessary to prove that the derivative ot S by x when F and z are 
constant is zero. By the formulas for change of variable 
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where a term has been added in the first bracket and subtracted in the second. 
Now as is an integrating factor for Pdz + Qdy, it follows that (AQ);, = (APY, ; and 
only the first bracket remains. By the condition of integrability this, too, vanishes 
and hence & as a function of x, F, z does not contain x but is a function of F and 
z alone, as was to be proved. 


110. It has been seen that if the equation (1) is integrable, there is 
an integrating factor and the condition (5) is satisfied; also that con- 
versely if the condition is satisfied the equation may be integrated, 
Geometrically this means that the infinity of planar elements defined 
by the equation can be grouped upon a family of surfaces F(a, y, 2) = C 
to which they are tangent. If the condition of integrability is not satis- 
fied, the planar elements cannot be thus grouped into surfaces. Never- 
theless if a surface G(a, y, 2) = 0 be given, the planar element of (1) 
which passes through any point (a, y,, ,) of the surface will cut the 
surface G = 0 in a certain lineal element of the surface. Thus upon the 
surface G(x, y, 2) = 0 there will be an infinity of lineal elements, one 
through each point, which satisfy the given equation (1). And these 
elements may be grouped into curves lying upon the surface. If the 
equation (1) is integrable, these curves will of course be the intersections 
of the given surface G = 0 with the surfaces F =C defined by the 
integral of (1). 

The method of obtaining the curves upon G(a, y, z} = 0 which are 
the integrals of (1), in case (5) does not possess an integral of the form 
F(a, y, 2) = C, is as follows. Consider the two equations 


Pdz + Qdy + Rdz = 0, Gidx + Gdy + Gidz = 0, 


of which the first is the given differential equation and the second is 
the differential equation of the given surface. From these equations 
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one of the differentials, say dz, may be eliminated, and the correspond- 
ing variable z may also be eliminated by substituting its value obtained 
by solving G(x, y, #)= 0. Thus there is obtained a differential equa- 
tion Mdx + Ndy = 0 connecting the other two variables x and y. The 
integral of this, F (æ, y) = C, consists of a family of cylinders which cut 
the given surface G = 0 in the curves which satisfy (1). 


Consider the equation ydz + edy — (x + y + z)dz = 0. This does not satisfy the 
condition (5) and hence is not completely integrable; but a set of integral curves 
may be found on any assigned surface. If the surface be the plane z = 2 + y, then 


yde + xdy — (æ + y + z)dz =0 and dz=dx+ dy 
give (e+ z)de+t(y+2)dy=0 or (2x 4+y)dz+ (2y + z)dđy=0 
by eliminating dz and z. The resulting equation is exact. Hence 
etrayty=C and z=%+y 


give the curves which satisfy the equation and lie in the plane. 

If the equation (1) were integrable, the integral curves may be used to obtain 
the integral surfaces and thus to accomplish the complete integration of the equa- 
tion by Mayer’s method. For suppose that F (x, y, z) = C were the integral surfaces 
and that F(a, y,z)= F (0, 0, Zo) were that particular surface cutting the z-axis at zy. 
The family of planes y = Av through the z-axis would cut the surface in a series 
of curves which would be integral curves, and the surface could be regarded as 
generated by these curves as the plane turned about the axis. To reverse these 
considerations let y = Ax and dy = Adz ; by these relations eliminate dy and y from 
(1) and thus obtain the differential equation Mdg + Ndz = 0 of the intersections 
of the planes with the solutions of (1). Integrate the equation as f(x, z, A) = C and 
determine the constant so that f(a, z, A) =J (0, z) à). For any value of à this gives 
the intersection of F(a, y, z) = F(0, 0, z) with y = dx. Now if à be eliminated by 
the relation A = y/x, the result will be the surface 


f (z Z, 4 =f (0, Zo s), equivalent to F(x, y, z) = F (0, 0, z,), 


which is the integral of (1) and passes through (0, 0, Zo). As zo is arbitrary, the 
solution contains an arbitrary constant and is the general solution. 

It is clear that instead of using planes through the z-axis, planes through either 
of the other axes might have been used, or indeed planes or cylinders through any 
line parallel to any of the axes. Such modifications are frequently necessary owing 
to the fact that the substitution f(0, Z}, A) introduces a division by 0 or a log 0 or 
some other impossibility. For instance consider 


ydz +2dy—ydz=0, y=, dy = dz, Nuaxtdx + zdz — edz = 0. 


zdz — růz 


Then adz + 
g2 


=0, and wtf, Z, A). 
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isthe solution. The same result could have been obtained with x = )z or y =à (x — a) 
In the latter case, however, care should be taken to use f(a, z, X) = f(a, 2, A). 


EXERCISES 


1. Test these equations for exactness ; if exact, integrate ; if not exact, find an 
integrating factor by inspection and integrate: 

(a) (y + z)dz + (z + x)dy + (£ + y)dz =0, (8) ydr + zdy — ydz = 0, 

(y) zdz + ydy — Va? — 2? — y?dz = 0, (3) 2z(dx — dy) + (£ — y) dz = 0, 

(e) (2x +y? + 2zz)dz + 2aydy + c?dz =0, (t) zydu = zady + yz, 

(n) (y — 1) (z — 1) de + y (z — 1) (£ — 1) dy + z (Œ — 1) (y — 1)dz =0. 

2. Apply the test of integrability and integrate these : 

(œ) (2? — y? — z2?) dz + 2aydy + 2azdz = 0, 

(B) @+y? + 24 Idx + 2ydy + 2zdz = 0, 

(Y) (V + ade + zdy = (y + a) dz, 

(5) (1— 2? — 2y?z) dz = 2azdz + 2 y2*dy, 

(e) £dr? + ydy? — z?dz2? + 2 vydzdy = 0, 

(t) 2 (ada + ydy + zdz)? = (z? — x? — y?) (zdz + ydy + zdz) dz. 

3. If the equation is homogeneous, the substitution x = uz, y = vz, frequently 
shortens the work. Show that if the given equation satisfies the condition of inte- 
grability, the new equation will satisfy the corresponding condition in the new 
variables and may be rendered exact by an obvious integrating factor. Integrate: 

(a) (y? + yz) da + (az + 2°) dy + (V? — ay) dz = 0, 
(8) (y — y? — ve) de + (ay? — ae — a8) dy + (ay? + oly) de = 0, 
(Y) (y? + yz + 2%) da + (w? + wz + 27) dy + (@ + cy + y*)dz = 0. 

4, Show that (5) does not hold ; integrate subject to the relation imposed : 

(a) yde + ady~(e+y+z)dz=0, otyte2=k or y= km, 

(8) c(ady + ydy) + V1— ax? — by?dz = 0, ate? + by? + ¢2z2 = 1, 

(y) dz = aydx + bdy, yoke or wt+y?+2=1 or y=f(a). 





5. Show that if an equation is integrable, it remains integrable after any change 
of variables from g, y, z to u, v, w. 


6. Apply Mayer’s method to sundry of Exs. 2 and 3. 


7, Find the conditions of exactness for an equation in four variables and write 
the formula for the integration. Integrate with or without a factor : 
(a) (20 + y? + 2az)dz + 2xydy + w2dz + du=0, 
(B) yzudz + azudy + xyudz + xyzdu =0, 
(Y) Ytztuldet+(etetudyt+(etytudz+ (œ +y +z)du=0, 
(5) uly + z2)dæ + u(y +z + 1)dy + udz — (y + z)du = 0. 
8. If an equation in four variables is integrable, it must be so when any one of 
the variables is held constant. Hence the four conditions of integrability obtained 
by writing (5) for each set of three coefficients must hold, Show that the conditions 
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remaining terms and determining the constant of integration as a function of the 
fourth in such a way as to satisfy the equations. 

(a) z(y + z)dr + z(u — z) dy + y(x — u)dz + y (y + z)du = 0, 

(B) uyzdx + uzg log ady + uzy log zdz — zdu = 0. 


9. Try to extend the method of Mayer to such as the above in Ex. 8. 


10. If G(x, y, z) = a and H (x, y; z) = b are two families of surfaces defining : 
family of curves as their intersections, show that the equation 


(C,H! — G,H;) de + (GH; — G) dy + (CE; — OH) dz = 0 


is the equation of the planar elements perpendicular to the curves at every poin 
of the curves. Find the conditions on G and H that there shall be a family of sur 
faces which cut all these curves orthogonally. Determine whether the curves belov 
have orthogonal trajectories (surfaces) ; and if they have, find the surfaces : 


(a) y=uta, z=g +b, (8) y=an4+1, z= be, 
(y) 2? + y? =°, z =b, (8) zy = a, wz = b, 
(e) 22+ 4? 422 = a?, cy = b, (t) £? + 2y? +82 =a, cy+z=b, 


(n) log zy = az, © +y +z =b, (0) y = 2ax + a?, z = 2bz 4 b. 


11. Extend the work of proposition 3, § 94, and Ex. 11, p. 234, to find the norma 
derivative of the solution of equation (1) and to show that the singular solution ma; 
be looked for among the factors of p~! = 


12. If F= Pi + Qj + Rk be formed, show that (1) becomes Fedr = 0. Shov 
that the condition of exactness is VxF = 0 by expanding VxF as the formal vecto 
product of the operator V and the vector F (see § 78). Show further that the condi 
tion of integrability is F.(VxF) = 0 by similar formal expansion. 


13. In Ex. 10 consider VG and VAT. Show these vectors are normal to the sur 
faces G = a, H = b, and hence infer that (V@)x(VH) is the direction of the inter 
section. Finally explain why dre(VG@xVH) = 0 is the differential equation of thi 
orthogonal family if there be such a family. Show that this vector form of the family 
reduces to the form above given. 


111. Systems of simultaneous equations. The two equations 


dy dz 
= = f(a, Yy 2), de = g (a; Y, z) (6 


in the two dependent variables y and z and the independent variable a 
constitute a set of simultaneous equations of the first order. It is more 
customary to write these equations in the form 


an a ae 
X(x, y,2%) YV(x,y,2) Za, y, z) 
which is symmetric in the differentials and where X:¥:Z=1:f:g 


At any assigned point £, y,, 2, of space the ratios da: dy: dz of the 
differentials are determined by substitution in (7). Hence the equation: 


(7 


4 
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fix a definite direction at each point of space, that is, they determine a 
lineal element through each point. The problem of integration is to 
combine these lineal elements into a family of eurves F(a, y,z)=C,, 
G(x, Y, #) = Cp depending on two parameters C, and C,, one curve pass- 
ing through each point of space and having at that point the direction 
determined by the equations. 
For the formal integration there are several allied methods of pro. 

cedure. In the first place it may happen that two of 

dx _ dy dy dy _ dg dx dz 

X Y Y zZ? XZ 
are of such a form as to contain only the variables whose differentials 
enter. In this case these two may be integrated and the two solutions 
taken together give the family of carves. Or it may happen that one 
and only one of these equations can be integrated. Let it be the first 
and suppose that F(x, y) = Cis the integral. By means of this inte. 
gral the variable x may be eliminated from the second of the equations 
or the variable y from the third. In the respective cases there arises 
an equation which may be integrated in the form G (y, z, C) = C, or 
G(x, z, F) = C, and this result taken with F(a, y) = C, will determine 
the family of curves. 





Consider the example — lied UY e - Here the two equations 
yz az y 
ade _ydy png wae 


and — = dz 

y x z 

are integrable with the results x? — y? = C,, x? — z? = C,, and these two integrals 
constitute the solution. The solution might, of course, appear in very different 
form ; for there are an indefinite number of pairs of equations F(a, y, z, C1) = 0, 
G (x, Y, Z, C) = 0 which will intersect in the curves of intersection of 28 — y? = C}, 
and x2 — z2=C,. In fact (y? + C,)? = (27 + C)? is clearly a solution and could 
replace either of those found above, 


Consider the example oon ee ae = He, Here 
z? — y2? — z Ary Baz 
dy = n. with the integral y= Cz, 
Yy z 
is the only equation the integral of which can be obtained directly. If y be elimi- 


nated by means of this first integral, there results tlre equation 
snn Fe EN io ght +[(0} + 1) 2? — x? ]dz =0. 
g? — (CF +1) 2x2 
This is homogeneous and may be integrated with a factor to give 
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possible so to choose them that the last expression, taken with one « 
the first three, gives an equation which may be integrated. With th 
first integral a second may be obtained as before. Or it may be thi 
two different choices of A, u, v can be made so as to give the two desire 
integrals. Or it may be possible so to select two sets of multipliers th: 
the equation obtained by setting the two expressions equal may | 
solved for a first integral. Or it may be possible to choose A, p, v § 
that the denominator AX + p¥+vZ = 0, and so that the numerate 
(which must vanish if the denominator does) shall give an equation 


Adx + pdy + vdz = 0 (i 


which satisfies the condition (5) of integrability and may be integrate 
by the methods of § 109. 

2 dy _ ae 
Ppytyz yez w+ yz 
as 1, —1, —1; then AX+4+uY++Z=0 and dx— dy — dz = 0 is integrable- 
z— y — z= 0. This may be used to obtain another integral. But another choi 
of A, m, vas £, y, 0, combined with the last expression, gives 





Consider the equations - Here take A, x. 


cde + yda dz 
= or log (re? + yy) = loz z2 + CZ. 
Hence e—-y—z=C, and zr? +y? =O 


will serve as solutions. This is shorter than. the method of elimination. 
It will be noted that these equations just solved are homogeneous. The subsi 
tution x = uz, y = vz might be tried. Then 





udz + zdu _ vdz+zđdvo dz zđu zdo 
uppoo pu uto uwt W—w—u 
du dv _ dz 


or So ae a a 
v? — uv +o u —uv—u z 


Now the first equations do not contain z and may be solved. This always happe 
in the homogeneous case and may be employed if no shorter method suggests itse 


It need hardly be mentioned that all these methods apply equally 
the case where there are more than three equations. The geometr 
picture, however, fails, although the geometric language may be conti 
ued if one wishes to deal with higher dimensions than three. In son 
cases the introduction of a fourth variable, as 


dæ dy dz dt dt 
sora ee G 





three variables. This is particularly true when X, Y, Z are linear with 
constant coefficients, in which case the methods of § 98 may be applied 
with ¢ as independent variable. 

112. Simultaneous differential equations of higher order, as 


on dx dy ay de dy 
ea ¥(* Yat’ a df =¥(2 D ae” A 


dr dd dp pie dr , ob 

de (3) = R(x, P Te’ Za il a) e(z, P e ra 
especially those of the second order like these, are of constant occur- 
rence in mechanics; for the acceleration requires second derivatives 
with respect to the time for its expression, and the forces are expressed 
in terms of the coérdinates and velocities. The complete integration of 
such equations requires the expression of the dependent variables as 
functions of the independent variable, generally the time, with a num- 
ber of constants of integration equal to the sum of the orders of the 
equations. Frequently even when the complete integrals cannot be 
found, it is possible to carry out some integrations and replace the 
given system of equations by fewer equations or equations of lower 
order containing some constants of integration. 

No special or general rules will be laid down for the integration of 
systems of higher order. In each case some particular combinations of 
the equations may suggest themselves which will enable an integration 
to be performed.* In problems in mechanics the principles of energy, 
momentum, and moment of momentum frequently suggest combinations 
leading to integrations. Thus if 


g! = X, y" = Y, git = Z, 
where accents denote differentiation with respect to the time, be multi- 
plied by dx, dy, dz and added, the result 
"da + y"dy + 2"dz = Xdx + Ydy + Zdz (11) 


contains an exact differential on the left; then if the expression on the 
right is an exact differential, the integration 


Het y+ 2% = | Xde + Yay +202 +0 a1) 


* It is possible to differentiate the given equations repeatedly and eliminate all the 
dependent variables except one. The resulting differential equation, say in v and t, may 
then be treated by the methods of previous chapters; but this is rarely successful except 
when the equation is linear. 
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If two of the equations are multiplied by the chief variable of the other 
and subtracted, the result is 

yo" — xy" = yX —2Y (12) 
and the expression on the left is again an exact differential; if the 
right-hand side reduces to a constant or a function of ¢, then 


yx — ay! ={ 70 +C (12) 


is an integral of the equations. This is tke principle of moment of 
momentum. If the equations can be multiplied by constants as 


lx" + my" + ne" =X + mY + nZ, (13) 


so that the expression on the right reduces to a function of ¢, an inte- 
gration may be performed. This is the principle of momentum. These 
three are the most commonly usable devices. 

As an example: Let a particle move in a plane subject to forces attracting it 


toward the axes by an amount proportional to the mass and to the distance from 
the axes; discuss the motion. Here the equations of motion are merely 


dr dy dr dy 
u ae mg = — kmy or g TT , w T 
dx dy Aj (27 
boda DA ee d a {— 28N) = —h (r 4 9? 5 
Then dt + dy 7 k(adz+ydy) an (a + T (x? +2) 4+C 
dz, dy dx dy _ w 
Also Uu * qa | and va ty He 


In this case the two principles of energy and moment of momentum give two 
integrals and the equations are reduced to two of the first order. But asit happens, 
the original equations could be integrated directly as 


d?e dæ? dz 

— de = — kedv —) =— kz? + C? —— z dt 
dt? ; (5) tes, V C2 — kz? 

dy dy\? dy 

~—— dy =— kyd <] =- ky + K? EEE EER 


The constants C? and K? of integration have been written as squares because they 
are necessarily positive. The complete integration gives 


Wke = Csin (Wit + 0), Vky = K sin (Wit + K,). 

As another example: A particle, attracted toward a point by a force equal to 
r/m? + h2/r? per unit mass, where m is the mass and h is the double areal velocity 
and r is the distance from the point, is projected perpendicularly to the radius vec- 
tor at the distance Vink; discuss the motion. In polar codrdinates the equations 
of motion are 


dr dp\7]_ mr mh md/,d¢\ . 
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The second integrates directly as r’d¢/dt = h where the constant of integration A 
is twice the areal velocity. Now substitute in the first to eliminate ¢. 
dr e r he d?r r dr\? r? 
— — — =- — —— or — =- or [>] =- — 
d? rè mo r dt? m? dt mê 


Now as the particle is projected perpendicularly to the radius, dr/dt = 0 at the 


start when r =V mh. Hence the constant C is h/m. Then 


, = 
dr =dt and ai =dt give Vide 


ae r? TA 
m m? hm 

Vmi 21 C ł1_1_(@+0?, 
Wee Vr h PF ii r? hm mh 


Now if it be assumed that ¢ = 0 at the start when r = V mh, we find C=0 





Hence 


Hence r? = Aa. is the orbit 
1+ ¢? 
To find the relation between ¢ and the time, 
rdo = hdt or mag 





ET =dt or t=mitan lg, 


if the time be taken ast = 0 when ¢ = 0. Thus the orbit is found, the expression 
of ¢ ag a function of the time is found, and the expression of r as a function of the 
time is obtainable. The problem is completely solved. It will be noted that the 
constants of integration have been determined after each integration by the initial 
conditions. This simplifies the subsequent integrations which might in fact be 
impossible in terms of elementary functions without this simplification. 




















EXERCISES 
1. Integrate these equations : 
dx -2 dz = _dy_ dz 
(a) — ee (8) zz = Ge gtyage’ 
dy -U dz A -U dz 
oS LZ T yz Tay 8 Ne Trz g mr y 
0-2-2- dz om w č 
Ta 1+ 22! —1 8y442 2y+5z 
; dx dy _ «& 
2. Integrate the equations: (a) po ee. ae 
(ji E dz dx _ ty _ ke 
py? 2ay az +yz z+z tty 
EEE ETNE.. EEE TEE EE a E EN 
yr —2at  2yt— ay ey T 3 (a8 — y?y) z(y —z) y(z— z) z(æ—y) 
(9 de _—_ dy _ æ (a) dz -4 ae dz 
z(y? ios 2) = y (2 cs x) = 2(a3 — y?) J z(y? z 2?) “pe + x?) 2 a(x? + yy’ 





of the family of surtaces if (8%, y, Z) = O are dT :dy: az= wii at. HINA the curv 
which cut the following families of surfaces orthogonally : 

(a) ax? + by? + z3 = 0, (8) xyz = 0, (yY) y? = Ozz, 

(3) y =x tan (z + 0), (e) y = æ tan Cz, (0) z = Cay. 

4. Show that the solution of ds :dy:dz = X : Y : Z, where X, Y, Z are line 
expressions in %, y, z, can always be found provided a certain cubic equation ci 
be solved, 

5. Show that the solutions of the two equations 

dx d 
S +Tastw)=T, e+ Twn + by) = Tys 
where T, T,, T, are functions of t, may be obtained by adding the equation as 
d 
a (z + ly) + AT (e+ ly) = T, + IT, 


after multiplying one by J, and by determining `à as a root of 
M — (a+ OJA+ ab’ — ab = 0. 


(%0 


dz 
6. Solve: (a) tt 2 (x —y)=t, 7 +e+5y= 8, 
(8) idx = (t — 22) dt, tdy = (tæ + ty + 22% — tj di, 
(y) ldx mdy ndz at 


mn(y—2)  nl(z— a) m@— y) t 


7. A particle moves in vacuo in a vertical plane under the force of gravity alon 
Integrate. Determine the constants if the particle starts from the origin with 
velocity V and at an angle of œ degrees with the horizontal and at the time t = 


8. Same problem as in Ex. 7 except that the particle moves in a medium whit 
resists proportionately to the velocity of the particle. 


9. A particle moves in a plane about a center of force which attracts proportio 
ally to the distance from the center and to the mass of the particle. 


10. Same as Ex. 9 but with a repulsive force instead of an attracting force. 


11. A particle is projected parallel to a line toward which it is attracted wi 
a force proportional to the distance from the line. 


12. Same as Ex. 11 except that the force is inversely proportional to the squa: 
of the distance and only the path of the particle is wanted. 


13. A particle is attracted toward a center by a force proportional to the squa: 
of the distance. Find the orbit. 


14. A particle is placed at a point which repels with a constant force und 
which the particle moves away to a distance æ where it strikes a peg and 
deflected off at a right angle with undiminished velocity. Find the orbit of tl 
subsequent motion, 


15. Show that equations (7) may be written in the form drxF = 0. Find tl 
condition on F or on X, Y, Z that the integral curves have orthogonal surfaces. 
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113. Introduction to partial differential equations. An equation 
which contains a dependent variable, two or more independent varia- 
bles, and one or more partial derivatives of the dependent variable 
with respect to the independent variables is called a partial differential 
equation. The equation 


dz oz 2 
Pæ, y, 2) 5- t Rl y, 2) 5- = Ra, y, 2), p=e 
Ox oy Ox 


> q= a (14) 
is clearly a linear partial differential equation of the first order in one 
dependent and two independent variables. The discussion of this equa- 
tion preliminary to its integration may be carried on by means of the 
concept of planar elements, and the discussion will immediately suggest 
the method of integration. 

When any point (a,, y,, %) of space is given, the coefficients P, Q, R 
in the equation take on definite values and the derivatives p and g 
are connected by a linear relation. Now any planar element through 
(%)3 Ya #,) May be considered as specified by the two slopes p and g ; for 
it is an infinitesimal portion of the plane z— z, = p (x — x) + g (Y — Y) 
in the neighborhood of the point. This plane contains the line or lineal 
element whose direction is . 

dx:dy:dz=P:Q:R, (15) 
because the substitution of P, Q, R for dæ = æ — æ, dy=y~y, 
dæ=z— z, in the plane gives the original equation Pp + Qg = R. 
Hence it appears that the planar elements defined by (14), of which 
there are an infinity through each point of space, are so related that all 
which pass through a given point of space pass through a certain line 
through that point, namely the line (15). 

Now the problem of integrating the equation (14) is that of grouping 
the planar elements which satisfy it into surfaces. As at each point 
they are already grouped in a certain way by the lineal elements through 
which they pass, it is first advisable to group these lineal elements into 
curves by integrating the simultaneous equations (15). The integrals 
of these equations are the curves defined by two families of surfaces 
F(x, y, 2) = C, and G (x, y, #) = C, These curves are called the charac- 
teristic curves or merely the characteristics of the equation (14). Through 
each lineal element of these curves there pass an infinity of the planar ele- 
ments which satisfy (14). Itis therefore clear that if these curves be in 
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on two parameters C’,, C, into a surface, it is merely necessary to inti 
duce some functional relation C,= f(C,) between the parameters 
that when one of them, as C,, is given, the other is determined, a: 
thus a particular curve of the family is fixed by one parameter alo 
and will sweep out a surface as the parameter varies. Hence to integre 
(14), first integrate (15) and then write 


G(x, Y, #)= OF (a, y, 2)] or O(F, G)=0, (1 


where ® denotes any arbitrary function. This will be the integral 
(14) and will contain an arbitrary function ®. 


As an example, integrate (y — z)p + (z ~z)qg=2—y. Here the equations 

ae A give z ty t= C e+y+z=C, 

Y-Z2 “4-2 @~y 
as the two integrals. Hence the solution of the given equation is 

EHyt+e= G(r? + y2 +24) or b(t +y¥42,c+y+4+2) =), 
where $ denotes an arbitrary function. The arbitrary function allows a soluti 
to be determined which shall pass through any desired curve; for if the curve 
I (@, y, z) = 0, g (x, y, z) = 0, the elimination of æ, y, z from the four simultanei 
equations 

F(a, y, 2)= Cy, Gia, y,z)=C,, f@,y,z)=9, g(x, y, z) = 9 
will express the condition that the four surfaces meet in a point, that is, that i 
curve given by the first two will cut that given by the second two; and this elit 
nation will determine a relation between the two parameters C, and C, which v 
be precisely the relation to express the fact that the integral curves cut the gis 
curve and that consequently the surface of integral curves passes through the gis 
curve. Thus in the particular case here considered, suppose the solution were 
pass through the curve y = x7, z = x; then 
T? + y? + 22=C,, rty+z=C,, y=, z=g 

give 2r? + rt =O z? + 2g = C, 
whence (CZ + 2C, — 0)? + 8 CZ — 24 Ci — 16 010, = 0. 
The substitution of C, =g? + y? +2? and C, =x +y +z in this equation y 
give the solution of (y — z) p + (¢—2)q =x — y which passes through the parab 
yon Z=. 

114. It will be recalled that the integral of an ordinary diff 
ential equation f(a, y, y',---, y®)=0 of the nth order contains n ci 
stants, and that conversely if a system of curves in the plane, s 
F(x, Y, Coty Ca) = 90, contains n constants, the constants may 
eliminated from the equation and its first n derivatives with resp 
to x. It has now been seen that the integral of a certain part 
differential equation contains an arbitrary function, and it might 
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se to a partial differential equation of the first order. To show 
is, suppose F(x, y, 2) =@[G (æ, y, z)]. Then 
Fa rip =0 (G+ Gp) Fy +F =0 (G, +G) 
llow from partial differentiation with respect to x and y; and 
(FG, — F/G) p + (FG, — FGA) g = FG — FG, 

a partial differential equation arising from the elimination of 6 
fore generally, the elimination of n arbitrary functions will give rise 
y an equation of the nth order; conversely it may be believed that 


ie integration of such an equation would introduce n arbitrary func- 
ons in the general solution. 


As an example, eliminate from z = (zy) + Y (æ + y) the two arbitrary func- 
ons ¢ and ¥. The first differentiation gives 
pH yt Y, q=% r+, p-—g=(y—2)%. 


2 
ow differentiate again and let r = Ze 18= ce t= a - Then 


r2’ — amy ay? 
r—s=— 8 + (y — x)” y, s—t=® + (y — xr)” -x 
hese two equations with p — q = (y — A % make three from which 


o2z 02z siui =) 
oe =H or = 
@+y)sty (p—9 — (+y Voy ta Sa 


òr öy 


ay be obtained as a ee differential equation of the second order free from 
and Y. The general integral of this equation would be z = S(zy) + Y (æ + y). 


A partial differential equation may represent a certain definite type 
f surface. For instance by definition a conoidal surface is a surface 
enerated by a line which moves parallel to a given plane, the director 
lane, and cuts a given line, the directrix. If the director plane be taken 
s z= 0 and the directrix be the z-axis, the equations of any line of 
he surface are 

z= Cp y = Cin, with C = (C,) 
s the relation which picks out a definite family of the lines to form a 
articular conoidal surface. Hence z = @(y/x) may be regarded as the 
eneral equation of a conoidal surface of which 2 = 0 is the director 
lane and the z-axis the directrix. The elimination of ® gives px +qy=0 
s the differential equation of any such conoidal surface. 

Partial differentiation may be used not only to eliminate arbitrary func- 
ons, but to eliminate constants. For if an equation f(a, y, 2, C,, C) =U 
ontained two constants, the equation and its first derivatives with respect 
o x and y would yield three equations from which the constants could 
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be eliminated, leaving a partial differential equation F(x, y, 2, p, q) 
of the first order. If there had been five constants, the equation y 
its two first derivatives and its three second derivatives with res} 
to x and y would give a set of six equations from which the consti 
could be eliminated, leaving a differential equation of the second or 
And so on. As the differential equation is obtained by eliminating 
constants, the original equation will be a solution of the resulting 
ferential equation. 


For example, eliminate from z = Ax? + 2 Bay + Cy? + Da + Ey the five 
stants. The two first and three second derivatives are 
p=2Av+2By+D, gq=2Be+ 2Cy+ HB, r=2A, s=2B, t=% 
Hence z =— fra? — } ty? — sry + pe + gy 
is the differential equation of the family of surfaces. The family of surface 
not constitute the general solution of the equation, for that would contain 
arbitrary functions, but they give what is called a complete solution. If there 
been only three or four constants, the elimination would have led to a differe 
equation of the second order which need have contained only one or two ol 
second derivatives instead of all three ; it would also have been possible to find t 
or two simultaneous partial differential equations by differentiating in different v 


115. If f(a, y, z, Co C)=0 and F(a, y, 2, p,q) =9 i 


are two equations of which the second is obtained by the eliminatio 
the two constants from the first, the first is said to be the complete s 
tion of the second. That is, any equation which contains two dist 
arbitrary constants and which satisfies a partial differential equatio. 
the first order is said to be a complete solution of the differential e 
tion. A complete solution has an interesting geometric interpretat 
The differential equation F = 0 defines a series of planar elem 
through each point of space. So does f(x, y, 2, Ca C,)=0. For 
tangent plane is given by 


of 


ox Me X) +% of 








ea 0 





with a = Bos Cy ae ae 


as the condition that C, and C, shall be so related that the sur 
passes through (£y Yy 2,). As there is only this one relation betw 
the two arbitrary constants, there is a whole series of planar elem 
through the point. As f(x, y, z, C,, C,)= 0 satisfies the differential e 
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From the idea of a solution of a partial differential equation of the 
rst order as a surface pieced together from planar elements which 
tisfy the equation, it appears that the envelope (p. 140) of any family 
f solutions will itself be a solution; for each point of the envelope is 
point of tangency with some one of the solutions of the family, and 
1¢ planar element of the envelope at that point is identical with the 
lanar element of the solution and hence satisfies the differential equa- 
on. This observation allows the general solution to be determined from 
ny complete solution. For if in f(a, y, 2, C,, C,)=0 any relation 
a = (C)) is introduced between the two arbitrary constants, there 
rises a family depending on one parameter, and the envelope of the 
mily is found by eliminating C, from the three equations 


af de Of 
C, = (C,) j aC, dC, aC, = 
s the relation C, = ®(C,) contains an arbitrary function 4, the result 
f the elimination may be considered as containing an arbitrary func- 
on even though it is generally impossible to carry out the elimination 
xcept in the case where @ has been assigned and is therefore no longer 
rbitrary. 
A family of surfaces f(a, y, z, C,, C) = 0 depending on two param- 
ers may also have an envelope (p. 139). This is found by eliminat- 
ig C, and C, from the three equations 


0, f=0. (18) 


of of 
I, Y, Z, Cys C,) = 0, ac, % te 


his surface is tangent to all the surfaces in the complete solution. 
his envelope is called the singular solution of the partial differential 
juation. As in the case of ordinary differential equations (§ 101), the 
ngular solution may be obtained directly from the equation; * it is 
erely necessary to eliminate p and g from the three equations 


OF oF 

õp = 0, T= 0. 
he last two equations express the fact that F'(p, 7) = 0 regarded as 
function of p and g should have a double point (§ 57). A reference 
. § 67 will bring out another point, namely, that not only are all the 
irfaces represented by the complete solution tangent to the singular 
lution, but so is any surface which is represented by the general 


F(x, Y Z pP g) = 0, 





LALAVINLYD 


1. Integrate these linear equations: 


(a) zzp + yzq = xy, (£) a(p +Q) =z, (Y) ap + yg = 
(5) —ypt+aqti+22=0, (e) yp—-ag=a?—y*, ($) @+2)p=y¥ 
(n) xp — tyg + 7? = 0, (0) (a—2)p + (b-—y)qace-Zz, 

(:) ptanaz +q tany = tan z, (x) (y? + 22 — x?) p — 2ayg + 2z = 0. 


2. Determine the integrals of the preceding equations to pass through the cur 


for (a) +7? =1,2=0, for (8) y =0,% =z, 
for (y) y =2%,z=1, for (e) x =z, y =2. 


3. Show analytically that if F(s, y, z) = C, is a solution of (15), it is a solu 
of (14). State precisely what is meant by a solution of a partial differential e 
tion, that is, by the statement that F (x, y, z) = C, satisfies the equation. Show 


the equations 


oz oz oF oF or 
P— —=—R and P— —+R—=0 
æt By E a ay Oz 


are equivalent and state what this means, Show that if F=C, and G = C, 
two solutions, then F' = ẹẸ (G) is a solution, and show conversely that a functii 
relation must exist between any two solutions (see § 62). 


4. Generalize the work in the text along the analytic lines of Ex. 8 to es 
lish the rules for integrating a linear equation in one dependent and four í 
independent variables. In particular show that the integral of 

dz, dd, dz 


z oz 
P,—— +: 4 Ph — = depends on —1t=..-=—'= , 
1 RA + + Pn a, att pends on P, P Pin 





and that if F, =C,,---, Fan = Cn are n integrals of the simultaneous system, 
Integral of the partial differential equation is ẹ(F,, ---, Fa) = 0. 


ou. ðu ou 
5. Integrate: — — —= 
ntegrate Wr i LYZ, 
ou ou ou 
(8) VES ee re) See 


6. Interpret the general equation of the first order F(x, y, z, p, q) = 0 as de 
mining at each point (%», Yo, Zo) Of space a series of planar elements tangent 
certain cone, namely, the cone found by eliminating p and y from the three sii 
taneous equations 


F (29, Yor Žo: P, g) = 0, (£ — £0) P + (Y — Yo) 1 = Z — Zo, 
oF or 
L—£,) — — (Y — —=0. 
( o) aq (Y — Yo) ap 
7. Eliminate the arbitrary functions: 


(a) t +y +z = O(c? + y? + 2%), (8) (a? + y?, z — ay) = 0, 
(y) z=%(z4+ y) +t Vie—y), (5) z = ew (x — y), 


(e) 3 =y? +28 (2-2? + logy), (3) de £, 2) =o, 
2 g% 





(æ) cylinders with generators parallel to the line x = az, y = bz, 
(8) conical surfaces with vertex at (a, b, c), 
(y) surfaces of revolution about the line z:y:z=a:b:¢ 


9. Eliminate the constants from these equations: 
(æ) z = (x + a) (y + b), (8) a(x? + y?) +02 = 1, 
(7) @— a) ++ @—o%=1, (8) @— a)? + y b)? + (e~ 0)? = A, 
(e) Ax? + Bay + Cy? + Daz + Eyz = 22. 
10 Show geometrically and analytically that F(z, y, z) + aG (x, y, z) =b is a 
complete solution of the linear equation, 


11. How many constants occur in the complete solution of the equation of the 
third, fourth, or nth order ? 


12. Discuss the complete, general, and singular solutions of an equation of the 
first order F(x, y, Z, U, Ugs, Ug, U,) = 0 with three independent variables. 


13. Show that the planes z = az + by + C, where a and b are connected by the 
relation F (a, b) = 0, are complete solutions of the equation F(p, qì} = 9. Integrate: 
(a)pq=1, (8) g=p? +1, Y) P+ @ =m’, 
(6) pg=k, (e) kKlogg+p=0, = (f) 8P — 2g? = 4pq, 
and determine also the singular solutions. 


14. Note that a simple change of variable will often reduce an equation to the 
type of Ex. 13. Thus the equations 


F(E, 2) =0, F(æp,4)=0, r(2, z) zi 
Zz z Zz 2 
with z= e”, emer, ge", t= e, y=, 
take a simpler form. Integrate and determine the singular solutions: 
(&) g=z+ pr, (8) êp? + yg = 2?, (v) z = ph, 
(5) q =2yp?, (e) (pF + 0—2 =1, (}) z= prg 
15. What is the obvious complete solution of the extended Clairaut equation 
z =zp + yq +f(p, 9)? Discuss the singular solution. Iutegrate the equations: 
(a) z=xp +y + VP ++1, (8) z=xp+ yq + (p +0, 
(7) z =p + yq + p9, (8) z = ap + yq — 2 V pq. 


116. Types of partial differential equations. In addition to the 
linear equation and the types of Exs. 13-15 above, there are several 
types which should be mentioned. Of these the first is the general 
equation of the first order. If F(a, y, 2, p, 7) = 0 is the given equation 
and if a second equation ®(a, y, 2, p, g, @) = 0, which holds simultane- 
ously with the first and contains an arbitrary constant can be found, 
the two equations may be solved together for the values of p and g, and 
the results may be substituted in the relation dz = pdx + gdy to give a 
total differential equation of which the integral will contain the con- 
stant œ and a second constant of integration 6. This integral will then 


with respect to z and y and use the relation that dz be exact. 


F+ Fip +F; Pira = 0, ð, 
d 
©, + Bip +t; Pyy =0, =a, 
eee EA 0, w,, 
7 g , dp dg z 
Di + og + a E iy t at iy = 0, SE 
dap aq _ Ped ips 
eee = 0, | Fb, — OF, 
Multiply is the PE on the right and add. Then 
w pî 2& 
(Fa + pF T +, +48) Foa Kg = — (pF +g F) 5, = (20) 
Now this is a linear equation for ® and is equivalent to 
Lene Ps Hee ant! A 
FatpF, Tyta, —F; —F, —-@F,+9aF) 0 


Any integral of this system containing p or g and a will do for 4, and 
the simplest integral will naturally be chosen. 


As an example take zp(z+y)+p(¢g—p)—22=0. Then Charpit’s equa- 


tions are 
dp dg eo de 


—p+pi(a+y) zp—2ztpg@e+y) 2p—q—z(e+y) 
_ dy _ dz 
= —p 2p?—2pq— pelt y) 
How to combine these so as to get a solution is not very clear. Suppose the sub 
stitution z = e”, p = e*’p’, q = e*’q’ be made in the equation. Then 
atyt+rY—p)—-1=0 
is the new equation. For this Charpit’s simultaneous system is 
dp’ — ay _ dz dy _ dz 
P p tp —7—@ty -p pI Wpq—-Very 
The first two equations give at once the solution dp’ = dg’ or g =p +a. Solving 
P@tyt+e'Y—p)-1=0 and ¢=p’+a, 
1 1 _ da + dy} 
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P= Faty r atar n a+a+y 
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+ ady. 


is a complete solution of the given equation. This will determine the general 
integral by eliminating a between the three equations 
zsewtlate+y), b=f(a), 0=Wts(a))\(a+e+y) +l, 


where f(a) denotes an arbitrary function. The rules for determining the singular 
solution give z= 0; but it is clear that the surfaces in the complete solution can- 
not be tangent to the plane z = 0 and hence the result z = 0 must be not asingula~ 
solution but an extraneous factor. There is no singular solution. 


The method of solving a partial differential equation of higher order 
than the first is to reduce it first to an equation of the first order and 
then to complete the integration. Frequently the form of the equation 
will suggest some method easily applied. For instance, if the deriva- 
tives of lower order corresponding to one of the independent variables 
are absent, an integration may be performed as if the equation were 
an ordinary equation with that variable constant, and the constant of 
integration may be taken as a function of that variable. Sometimes a 
change of variable or an interchange of one of the independent variables 
with the dependent variable will simplify the equation. In general the 
solver is left mainly to his own devices. Two special methods will be 
mentioned below. 

117. If the equation is linear with constant coefficients and all the 
derivatives are of the same order, the equation is 


(aD? + a DRD + ++ + naD DRT + a,Df)2 = Ra, y). (22) 
Methods like those of § 95 may be applied. Factor the equation. 
a (Ds — Dy) (Da — @,D,) ++: (Do — n Dy) # = R(x, Y). (22 
Then the equation is reduced to a succession of equations 
Diz — «Dp = R (z, y), 


each of which is linear of the first order (and with constant coefficients). 
Short cuts analogous to those previously given may be developed, but 
will not be given. If the derivatives are not all of the same order but 
the polynomial can be factored into linear factors, the same method will 
apply. For those interested, the several exercises given below will serve 
a3 a Synopsis for dealing with these types of equation. 

There is one equation of the second order,* namely 


1 u Pu Pu Pu 


V8 OE T Oe (a 


* This is one of the important differential equations of physics; other important equa 
tions and methods of treating them are discussed in Chap. XX. 





fore the name of the wave equation. The solution may be written dow: 
by inspection. For try the form 

u(x, y, z, t) = F (ax + by + cz — Vt) + G (ax + by + cz 4+ Vt). (24 
Substitution in the equation shows that this is a solution if the relatio1 


a? + 0? + e =1 holds, no matter what functions F and G may be. Not 
that the equation 
ac + by + cz — Vt = 0, eO+P+e=1, 

is the equation of a plane at a perpendicular distance Vt from the origi 
along the direction whose cosines are æ, b, c. If ¢ denotes the time ant 
if the plane moves away from the origin with a velocity V, the function 
F(ax + by + cz — Vt) = F (0) remains constant; and if G = 0, the valu 
of u will remain constant. Thus u= F represents a phenomenon whiel 
is constant over a plane and retreats with a velocity V, that is, a plan 
wave. Ina similar manner u = G represents a plane wave approachin 
the origin. The general solution of (23) therefore represents the supes 
position of an advancing and a retreating plane wave. 

To Monge is due a method sometimes useful in treating differential equation 
of the second order linear in the derivatives r, $, t; it is known as Monges method 
Let Rr + Ss4+ Tt=V (2 


be the equation, where R, S, T, V are functions of the variables and the derivative 
pand q. From the given equation and 


dp = rdx + sdy, dq = sdz + tdy, 
the elimination of r and ¢ gives the equation 
s (Rdy? — Sdzdy + Tåz?) ~ (Rdydp + Tdxdq — Vdzdy) = 0, 
and this will surely be satisfied if the two equations 


Rady? — Sdxdy + Tda* = 0, Rdydp + Tdadg — Vdzdy = 0 (25 
can be satisfied simultaneously. The first may be factorèd as 
dy — f (2, Y, 2, P, q) dz = 0, dy — f, (&, Y, Z, P, q)dz = 0. (2€ 


The problem then is reduced to integrating the system consisting of one of these fac 
tors with (25’) and dz=pdz + gdy, that is, a system of three total differential equation: 
If two independent solutions of this system can be found, as 


Uy (2, V, Z, P g) = Ci, Ue (HY, 2, P, 9) = Co, 

then u, = & (u,) is a first or intermediary integral of the given equation, the genert 
integral of which may be found by integrating this equation of the first order. J 
the two factors are distinct, it may happen that the two systems which arise ma 
both be integrated. Then two first integrals u, = @(u,) and v, = ¥ (v,) will be founc 
and instead of integrating one of these equations it may be better to solve both fc 
p and q and to substitute in the expression dz = pdx + gdy and integrate: Wher 
however, it is not possible to find even one first integral, Monge’s method fails. 


(z + y)dy? — (@+y)de?=0 or dy— dz = 09, dy + dz = 0 
and (x + y)dydp — (x + y)dedg + 4pdzdy = 0. (A) 


Now the equation dy — dx = 0 may be integrated at once to give y = @ + C. The 
second equation (A) then takes the form 


2adp + 4 pdx — 2 xdg + C, (dp — dq) = 0; 
but as dz = pda + gdy = (p + g) daz in this case, we have by combination 
2(adp + pdx) — 2 (xdg + gdz) + C, (dp — dq) + 2dz = 0 


or (20+ C,)(p—q)+2z2=C, or @+y)(p—g)+22=G,. 
Hence (@+y)(p—Q+2z2=8(y—2) (27) 
is a first integral. This is linear and may be integrated by 

dx dy dz ds dz 





= —— or t+y=EK, 


z+}y zty &y—z)—2e E, S, 204—2z 


This equation is an ordinary linear equation in z and x. The integration gives 


2x 


2x 2x 
K zem = f Ka, = 2a) + Ky, 


2x 


2s 2z 
Hence (æ+ nner | eka, —22)dr=K,=V¥(K,)=V(e+y) 


is the general integral of the given equation when K, has been replaced by x + y 
after integration, —an integration which cannot be performed until ẹ is given. 

The other method of solution would be to use also the second system containing 
dy + dz = 0 instead of dy — dx = 0. Thus in addition to the first integral (27) a 
second intermediary integral might be sought. The substitution of dy + dv = 0, 
y +x = C in (A) gives C, (dp + dq) + 4pdæ = 0. This equation is not integrable, 
because dp + dq is a perfect differential and pdx is not. The combination with 
dz = pdx + gdy = (p — q) dx does not improve matters. Hence it is impossible to 
determine a second intermediary integral, and the method of completing the 
solution by integrating (27) is the only available method. 

Take the equation ps — gr = 0. Here S =p, R=—q, T=V =0. Then 


— gdy?— pdrdy =0 or dy=0, pdx+qdy=0 and — qdydp = 0 


are the equations to work with. The system dy = 0, qdydp = 9, dz = pdz + gdy, 
and the system pdx + gdy = 0, gdydp = 0, dz = pdx + qdy are not very satisfactory 
for obtaining an intermediary integral u, = $(u,), although p = # (z) is an obvious 
solution of the first set. It is better to use a method adapted to this special 
equation. Note that 


ò (q ps— qr ð (2) ; q 
—(=)= » and —{=+=)=0 gives >= A 
oa (3) p? òv \p j P m 





By (11), p. 124, =— (=) ; then 5 =— f(y) 
2 


g 
? oy 


and a=— [fu)dy + ¥@= Fh) +Y). 





(a) pt +a =s,  () (w+ q)e=pz, — (r) (P+ a) (pr + q)=1, 
(5) pg = px + ay, (e) P+ Party, (t) ap? — 2zp + xy =0, 
(1) @=2(p—q), (0) g(p%z+ 9°) =1, () p+ )=a(2~- o), 
(x) sp(l+q)=92, A) Pea, (u) PPP + GF+])=He, 
(») p=@ + y9}, (0) pze=1+q@, (7) z-py=0, (Pp) gq=ap +p? 
2. Show that the rule for the type of Ex. 18, p. 278, can be deduced by Charpit? 
method. How about the generalized Clairaut form of Ex. 15? 
3. (a) For the solution of the type f\(z, p) =/,(y, q), the rule is: Set 


SF, (@, p) =f (V, g) = a, 
and solve for p and g as p = g (x, a), g=g,(y, &) ; the complete solution is 


z= fot a) dat + fo, a) dy + b. 
(B) For the type F(z, p, q) = 0 the rule is: Set X = x + ay, solve 





dz dz dz dz 
F(z —,a—>)}) for ——-=$¢(z,a andlet f = f(z, a); 
(«= at) tor 2 = 0,0), seem 714 
the complete solution is + ay + b = f(z, a). Discuss these rules in the light c 
Charpit’s method. Establish a rule for the type F(z + y, p, g) = 0. Is there an 
advantage in using the rules over the use of the general method ? Assort the exam 
ples of Ex. 1 according to these rules as far as possible. 


å. What is obtainable for partial differential equations out of any characteristic 
of homogeneity that may be present ? 


5. By differentiating p = f(x, y, z, q) successively with respect to x and y sho: 
that the expansion of the solution by Taylor’s Formula about the point (Xos Yos Zi 
may be found if the successive derivatives with respect to y alone, 

az az az ong 

7? at =? an Pa 

ay oy? y? ôy” 
are assigned arbitrary values at that point. Note that this arbitrariness allows th 
solution to be passed through any curve through (£o, yo, 2) in the plane g = £g» 


eeey 


6. Show that F(z, y, z, p, q) = 0 satisfies Charpit’s equations 


du = dat OU ind eM eee Ea eee ae ’ 

-F -F - (pF; + gF Fi+tpF;, F,+oF, 

where u is an auxiliary variable introduced for symmetry. Show that the fir: 

three equations are the differential equations of the lineal elements of the cones c 

Ex. 6, p. 272. The integrals of (28) therefore define a system of curves which hav 

a planar element of the equation F = 0 passing through each of their lineal tar 

gential elements. If the equations be integrated and the results be solved for th 

variables, and if the constants be so determined as to specify one particular curv 
with the initial conditions Zp, Vos Zos Pos Yo, then 


© = LU, Los Yos Zs Por Toh y=y(- j,z=2¢--), p=p-), G=ge-) 





(28 


JBL MeN ONeG MUSU 1G UPON a US verOpandle sullace CODLAIUINE tie Curve (3 07). Le 
curve and the planar elements along it are called a characteristic and a characteristic 
strip of the given differential equation. In the case of the linear equation the 
characteristic curves afforded the integration and any planar element through 
their lineal tangential elements satisfied the equation; but here it is only those 
planar elements which constitute the characteristic strip that satisfy the equation. 
What the complete integral does is to piece the characteristic strips into a family 
of surfaces dependent on two parameters. 


7. By simple devices integrate the equations, Check the answers: 
Ong 2 x 


az 
(a) ag I) (6) ao (y) ay a a, 
(5) staf@=gy), (€) ar = zy, (H) r= (n—1)p. 


8. Integrate these equations by the method of factoring: 
(a) (D2—o2D2)2=0, (8) (De—D,)®2=0, (Y) (DD? — D8)z = 0, 
(8) (D2 +3 DsDy + 2D) z =£ +y, (e) (Di—DrDy—6D?)z = zy, 
(+) (D2 — D} — 8D, + 8 D,)z = 0, (n) (D2 — D} + 2D, + 1)z = e~s, 
9. Prove the operational equations: 
(a) e%*Dy gb (y) = (1+ axDy + } arD] +---)o)= oly + a2), 


(8) ae een 50 = eaxDy ¢ (y) = $ (y + ax), 
w — aDy E 
1 z z 
(y) DaD. R (z, y) = eazDy f e~ Dy R (£, y) dE =f RE, y + az- at) dk. 
æ — by 


10. Prove that if [(Ds — aD,)™.--(Dz — ar Dy)™™¥] z = 0, then 
z = uly + aa) + VB (y + am) +e amd m(Y + aa) 

+ Sey + art) + CËroly + art) +e + oel Bem (Y + at), 
where the #’sare all arbitrary functions. This gives the solution of the reduced equa~ 
tion in the simplest case. What terms would correspond to (Dz — aDy— p)"z = 0? 

11. Write the solutions of the equations (or equations reduced) of Ex. 8. 

12. State the rule of Ex. 9 (y) as: Integrate R (a, y — ax) with respect to z and 
in the result change y to y + ax. Apply this to obtaining particular solutions of 
Ex. 8 (3), (e), (n) with the aid of any short cuts that are analogous to those of 
Chap. VIII. 

13. Integrate the following equations: 
(a) (DE — D}, + Dy- 1)z = cos@+2y)+e%, (B) wr? + 2ays+ yË = +2, 
(y) (DÈ + Day + Dy — 1)z = sin (£ + 2y), (8) r—t—3p+3q = ett4y, 
(e) (D3 — 2 D,D? + D3) z = 2-2, (Ð r—t+p+8q—22=e%-v~— xy, 
(n) (Di — DD, — 2 D? + 2 Dy + 2 Dy)z = e22+8y + sin (2% + y) + zy. 

14. Try Monge’s method on these equations of the second order : 
(a) g?r — 2pgs + p*t = 0, (8) r—at=0, (y) r+s=—pD, 
(8) ql +a)r—(p+q4+ 2p9)s+p(l+p)t=9, (e) ar + 2ays + yt = 0, 
(¢) (0+ cg)*r —2(b + cq) (a + cp)s + (a + cp)?t=0, (n) r+ kat = 2as, 
if any simpler method is available, state what it is and apply it also. 


15. Show that an equation of the form Rr + Ss + Tt + U (rt — s?) = V neces 
sarily arises from the elimination of the arbitrary function from 


Uy (2, Y, Z, P, q) = J[u(z, Y: Z, P, q)]. 


Note that only such an equation can have an intermediary integral. 


16. Treat the more general equation of Ex. 15 by the methods of the text and 
thus show that an intermediary integral may be sought by solving one of the systems 


Udy + ^ Tdz + ^ Udp = 0, Uda + M Rdy + ^ Udg = 0, 
Udg + »,Rdy + M^ Udg = 0, Udy + ħ Tds + ,Udp = 0, 
dz = pdx + qdy, dz = pdx + gdy, 


where \, and A, are roots of the equation (RT + UV) + AUS + U? = 0. 


17. Solve the equations : (a) s2 — rt = 0, (B) 8? — rt = af, 
(Y) ar + bs + ct + e(rt — 3) = h, (8) zgr + ypt + xy (3? — ri) = py. 























PART III. INTEGRAL CALCULUS 


CHAPTER XI 
ON SIMPLE INTEGRALS 


118. Integrals containing a parameter. Consider 


(a= | Fe, ajda, (1) 


a definite integral which contains in the integrand a parameter «æ. If 
the indefinite integral is known, as in the case 
f 1. i 1. (|F 1 
cos axdx = — sin ax, j| cos acda = = sin ag| = =, 
a ò a o 2 
it is seen that the indefinite integral is a function of æ and a, and that 
the definite integral is a function of @ alone because the variable x 
disappears on the substitution of the limits. If the limits themselves 
depend on a, as in the case 


f cos azda = Ll = . (sin a” — sin 1), 
1 a Leow 
the integral is still a function of a. 

In many instances the indefinite integral 
in (1) cannot be found explicitly and it then 
becomes necessary to discuss the conti- 
nuity, differentiation, and integration of the 
function œ (æ) defined by the integral with- 
out having recourse to the actual evaluation 
of the integral; in fact these discussions 
may be required in order to effect that 
evaluation. Let the limits æ and æ, be taken ” 
as constants independent of æ. Consider the range of values x, = s = z 
for x, and let a = a = a, be the range of values over which the func- 
tion (a) is to be discussed. The function f(e, «) may be plotted as 
the surface z = f(x, «) over the rectangle of values for (a, a). The 
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value $(a,) of the function when a = a, is then the area of the section 
of this surface made by the plane a = a, If the surface f(x, œ) is con- 
tinuous, it is tolerably clear that the area (æ) will be continuous in a. 
The function (a) is continuous if f(x, œ) is continuous in the two varia- 
bles (x, æ) 


To discuss the continuity of ¢(a) form the difference 
T 
o(a + Aa)— (a) = f I(E, a+ Aa) —f(@, a)] de. (2) 
o 


Now ¢(c) will be continuous if the difference ¢(a + Aa) — (œ) can be made as 
small as desired by taking Aa sufficiently small. If f(z, y) is a continuous func- 
tion of (x, y), it is possible to take Av and Ay so small that the difference 

[f@ + Ax, y + Ay) f(z, y) <e [Av] <8, [Ay] <6 


for all points (x, y) of the region over which f(x, y) is continuous (Ex. 3, p. 92). 
Hence in particular if f(x, a) be continuous in (x, œ) over the rectangle, it is pos- 
sible to take A& so small that 

[f(@, a + Aa) — f(g, a)|<e  |Aa]< S 
for all values of x and a. Hence, by (65), p. 25, 


l(a + Aa) — p(a)|=| f L, a + Aa) —F(@, a) de 








X 
<f teda = e(x4 — t} 


It is therefore proved that the function ¢ (a) is continuous provided f(x, a) is con- 
tinuous in the two variables (x, a); for e(z, — x,) may be made as small as desired 
if e may be made as smal) as desired. 

As an illustration of a case where the condition for continuity is violated, take 

sf Oe eae: 

es 0 a? + a? oo, alo 

Here the integrand fails to be continuous for (0, 0); it becomes infinite when 

(x, œ) = (0, 0) along any curve that is not tangent to æ = 0. The function ¢(a) is 

defined for all values of a0, is equal to cot-l@ when æ + 0, and should there- 

fore be equal to 4r when a = 0 if it is to be continuous, whereas it is equal to 0. 

The importance of the imposition of the condition that f(x, a) be continuous is 

clear. It should not be inferred, however, that the function ¢(a@) will necessarily 
be discontinuous when f(z, j fails of continuity. For instance 


=5 (vat 1~Va), $(0) => 


=cot-le if a0, and g(0)= 





sla) = f —S Es 


This function is continuous in æ for all values a0; yet the integrand is dis- 
continuous and indeed becomes infinite at (0, 0). The condition of continuity 
imposed on f(x, a) in the theorem is sufficient to insure the continuity of ¢ (a) 
but by no means necessary; when the condition is not satisfied some closer exami- 
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the function (æ) will surely be continuous if f(x, œ) is continuous 
over the region bounded by the lines a=«a,, a= a, and the curves 
@=9,(@), ©, = 9,(a), and if the functions g (4) and g (æ) are continuous. 


For in this case 










g(a + Aa) ~ TORA + Aa (a, & + Aa) de 
a (T+ aa) AN 7, 
x 99%) 
~ fo FO f gepas OET Aas o z 
A + Aa) NS WW NK 
+ Soro. Fe, a + Aa) de HSS 


+f AE ap Aa) Ff (a, a} dz. 


The absolute values may be taken and the inte- 
gralis reduced by (65), (65°), p. 25. 
lø (a + Aa) — (a) [< elg (2) — gola) |+ IFE æ+ Aa) [Ag] +| FE a + Aa) | lAo 
where £ and &, are values of x between g, and go + Ago, and g, and g, + 4g,. By 
taking Aa small enough, g (æ + Aa) — g (œ) and g)(a + Aa) — gy {a) may be made 
as small as desired, and hence A¢ may be made as small as desired. 

119. To find the derivative of a function (a) defined by an integral 
containing a parameter, form the quotient 


Ad _ $ (a+ Aa) — o(a) 


Aa Aa 
1 9, (@ + Aa) 
voll F(a, @ + Aa)dx — wee aya], 
Aa 9) (a + Aa) coe 
n F(a, a+ âa) — f(z, 2) de 4 £, a z 20 gg 
vis F(x) I+ Ady 


Thiele 
Aa ' 


The transformation is made by (63), p. 25. A further reduction may 
be made in the last two integrals by (65'), p. 25, which is the Theorem 
of the Mean for integrals, and the iategrand of the first integral may be 
modified by the Theorem of the Mean for derivatives (p.7, and Ex. 14, 
p.10). Then 


St = (7 F, a+ ona) de — f(b a+ Ae) ER Slp a + Aa Ot 
i w d 9, (a) 2 
and + = ae z2- — f (Io a) A tf (I a) 2 i (4) 


ga (a) 


in (x, æ) and g,(2), g,(@) are differentiable. In the particular case that 
the limits g, and g, are constants, (4) reduces to Leibniz’s Rule 


8 
rar daj, “Le, cyan =f i ae, (£) 


which states that the derivative of a function defined by an integral 
with fixed limits may be obtained by differentiating under the sign of 
integration. The additional two terms in (4), when the limits are varia- 
ble, may be considered as arising from (66), p. 27, and Ex. 11, p. 30. 

This process of differentiating under the sign of integration is of 
Srequent use in evaluating the function @(a) in cases where the indeti- 
nite integral of f(z, a) cannot be found, but the indefinite integral of 
J, can be found. For if 


(a) = f Fle, a)dxz, then c = f fide = (a). 


Now an integration with respect to œ will give ¢ as a function of a 
with a constant of integration which may be determined by the usual 
method of giving a some special value. Thus 


1 a 
$=] 5 Ti zef ALETA = f arde. 
0 0 














log a log x 
dp _ 1 en] 1 = 
Hence a ari aor (a) = log (æa +1) +c. 
1 
But #(0)= [0dr =0 and (0) =log1+C. 
0 





1 gt 4 
Hence (a) =f dx = log (a + 1). 
(@)= [de log (@ +1) 


In the way of comment upon this evaluation it may be remarked that the func- 
tions (x* — 1)/log x and z¢ are continuous functions of (x, æ) for all values of æ in 
the interval 02221 of integration and all positive values of a less than any 
assigned value, that is, 0 = a = K. The conditions which pernit the differen- 
tiation under the sign of integration are therefore satisfied. This is not true for 
negative values of a. When æ <0 the derivative x* becomes infinite at (0, 0). The 
method of evaluation cannot therefore be applied without further examination. 
As a matter of fact ¢(@) = log(a +1) is defined for a>~1, and it would be 
natural to think that some method could be found to justify the above formal 
evaluation of the integral when —1<aK (see Chap. XIII). 

To illustrate the application of the rule for differentiation when the limits are 
functions of a, let it be required to differentiate 


2 
(a) = £ st~ liz. AE rii ‘veda + & 


reac ge at— 1 

















ar da ati, J igal 7 oS 


This formal result is only good subject to the conditions of continuity. Clearly a 
must be greater than zero. This, however, is the only restriction. It might seem at 
first as though the value z= 1 with log x = 0 in the denominator of (w*— 1)/log z 
would cause difficulty ; but when x = 0, this fraction is of the form 0/0 and has a 
finite value which pieces on continuously with the neighboring values. 


120. The next problem would be to find the integral of a function 
defined by an integral containing a parameter. The attention will be 
restricted to the case where the limits a, and a, are constants. Consider 


the integrals z PAN. 
i (a) da = f f F(a, a)dx- da, 


where a may be any point of the interval a, = « = aq, of values over 
which œ (æ) is treated. Let 


Oa "re a) da de. 


Then ros f af re a) da - dæ =| 7e a) de = (a) 


by (4'), and by (66), p. 27; and the differentiation is legitimate if f(a, æ) 
be assumed continuous in (x, a). Now integrate with respect to æ. Then 


Í 


0 


But #(« )= 0. Hence, on substitution, 


o= fS Fe a) da dx =f 4a =f- [7e a) dæ. dæ. (5) 


Hence appears the rule for integration, namely, integrate under the 
sign of integration. The rule has here been obtained by a trick from 
the previous rule of differentiation; it could be proved directly by 
considering the integral as the limit of a sum. 

It is interesting to note the interpretation of this integration on the 
figure, p. 281. As (a) is the area of a section of the surface, the 
product #(a)da is the infinitesimal volume under the surface and 
included between two neighboring planes. The integral of ẹ(¢) is 
therefore the volume * under the surface and boxed in by the four 


E (a) = @(a)— b(a) = f $ (a) da. 


* For the ‘volume of a solid with parallel bases and variable cross section” see 
Ex. 10, p. 10, and § 35 with Exs. 20, 23 thereunder. 


Ja Ja, Si 


z 0 


is in this case merely that the volume may be regarded as generated 
by a cross section moving parallel to the za-plane, or by one moving 
parallel to the za-plane, and that the evaluation of the volume may 
be made by either method. If the limits x, and x, depend on a, the 
integral of (œ) cannot be found by the simple rule of integration 
under the sign of integration. It should be remarked that integration 
under the sign may serve to evaluate functions defined by integrals. 


As an illustration of integration under the sign in a case where the method leads 
to a function which may be considered as evaluated by the method, consider 




















1 b b da b+1 
adt = ——, da = al . 
pla) =f m=- felada 7 zai oxi 
b 1 ga ja=b Lab — E iy 
But da = ‘ «da dr = = 
$ J oes A f+ neste o logzja=a v= fi ee” 
lob — ga b+1 
H dx = lo aa = = = 0. 
ence J, ine og = y (a,b), a=0, b=0 


In this case the integrand contains two parameters a, b, and the function defined 
is a function of the two. If a = 0, the function reduces to one previously found. 
It would be possible to repeat the integration. Thus 





ae = 1 1 ‘ d 1)1 1 
J, logs og (æ + 1), Í, og (æ + 1)da = (a + 1) log (a + 1)~ æ 


“ee —1 1lg¢—1—alogez 
. = —— = 1 l 1 — U 

f, S Te ae =f) (log x)? fa ENRE oe 
This is a new form. If here @ be set equal to any number, say 1, then 


fo ET ay = 210g 2 —1. 
o = (log x)? 

In this way there has been evaluated a definite integral which depends on no 
parameter and which might have been difficult to evaluate directly. The introduc- 
tion of a parameter and its subsequent equation to a particular value is of frequent use 
in evaluating definite integrals. 





EXERCISES 


l. Evaluate directly and discuss for continuity, 0S a = 1: 


1 dg 1 gdr 
wf c wf- oJ = 
ayt 0 Var + 22 0 Va + x2 
2. If f(e, a, 8) is a function containing two parameters and is continuous in 
the three variables (x, a, 8) when 2, =Æ 2 Æ £), a Sa Sa, Bo Æ P E B,, show 


JE I(x, a, B) dx = ġ (œ, p) is continuous in (a, 8). 
zo 
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3. Differentiate and hence evaluate and state the valid range for a: 


7 VI— gê 
w f log (1 + æ cosz)de = r log HTE, 


T as na, { Tlog a, a® =1 
(a) ff log (1 2 acosa + ad= {71g es, ; 


4. Find the derivatives without previously integrating : 
ax -Iex 


ain la 1 a? 12 — 
(a) Í. ra Pee anda, (8) Í, tan aA (y) e a dy, 


-aL 


5. Extend the assumptions and the work of Ex. 2 to find the partial deriva- 
tives ¢, and pa and the total differential d¢ if x and æ, are coustants. 


6. Prove the rule for integrating under the sign of integration by the direct 
method of treating the integral as the limit of a sum. 


7. From Ex. 6 derive the rule for differentiating under the sign. Can the com- 
plete rule including the case of variable limits be obtained this way ? 


(x, a) 
8. Note that the integral f or J (e, a) dx will be a function of (x, a). Derive 
Xo 
formulas for the partial derivatives with respect to z and æ. 
a p% d fa 
9. Differentiate : — sin (x + a) dx — 
ifferenti (@) =f (@ + a) dx, () = f 


10. Integrate under the sign and hence evaluate by subsequent differentiation : 


1 Ka 1 
(a) f awtlogads, (8) f Tzsinaxds, (y) f z sec? anda. 


11. Integrate or differenti&ite both sides of these equations: 
n! 
(a + 1)jr+1 i 
ba _ 7 1-8.5.--(2n—1) 
-— = — toshow M 
o S, Ata owe la aoe 2264.6. 2n arth 


1 1 1 
«dz =———_ to sho a (log x)"dx =(— 1)" 
(2) fede = — las (—1) 


5 a Setar sia 1 B +m? 
e—a pos meda = ————- to show CES az = >lo (Gin 
(7) Í f a? + m? D SEC ME 2 8 a2 + m2)” 
— AL a P a 
(8) fens sin medr = = to show | =a ciel ak res ae tan-1— 
+ mm g CSC ME m 


T dg = b— cosg 
——— tofind | ————., log = 
te) bo a — coss a=] i J (œ — cosg)? J, Eg cose 
© gal o ga —l o gb—1— gal 
at-lda _ r ohn nd f xt log nds xe ga 
0 I+ sinza 1+2% o (1+2)logz 





($) 


Note that in (8)-(8) the integrals extend to infinity and that, as the rules of 





(a) [~ez z? cos~! £ de = a? (tih 


4 
7 log (1+ cos a cosg) ($-a), 
e f, COs g Oe, 2\4 ğ 
(7) f? log (a? cos?g + §%sin?x) dx = r log = t RER 
aie -L 
(ò) E ze cos gade = a 


a+ bsing dr 1? 
o ff E e a oe 


(s) R OE (L F P o) pe = wsin-1k, 


COS T 


1 7 = a+ a a S(a+1) 1 
o f log f(a +a)de = f “log F(a) da = f Me a dat f log f (2) da 


121. Curvilinear or line integrals. It is familiar that 


b b 
As f ydr = f J (x) da: 


is the area between the curve y = f(x), the x-axis, and the ordinate 
z=a,2=6, The formula may be used to evaluate more complicate 
areas. For instance, the area between the parabola 7” = a and the sem: 
cubical parabola 4° = æ? is 


1 
A= [olan [atin f yas- [yes 
0 0 SJS0 


where in the second expression the subscripts P and S denote that th 
integrals are evaluated for the parabola and semicubical parabola. A 
a change in the order of the limits changes the sign of 
the integral, the area may be written 


1 0 0 1 
A= ydx + ydx = — f yde — f yds, 
PdJ/0 SUl PJI SJ0 


and is the area bounded by the closed curve formed 
of the portions of the parabola and semicubical parabola from 0 to 1 
In considering the area bounded by a closed curve it is convenient t 
arrange the limits of the different integrals so that they follow the curv 
in a definite order. Thus if one advances along P from 0 to 1 and re 
turns along S from 1 to 0, the entire closed curve has been describe: 
in a uniform direction and the inclosed area has been constantly on th 
right-hand side; whereas if one advanced along S from 0 to 1 an 


h 


0,1 





Z 
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in the opposite direction and the area would have been constantly 
on the left-hand side. Similar considerations apply to more general 
closed curves and lead to the definition: If a closed curve which 
nowhere crosses itself is described in such a direction as to keep the 
inclosed area always upon the left, the area is considered as positive; 
whereas if the description were such as to leave the area on the right, 
it would be taken as negative. It is clear that to a person standing in the 
inclosure and watching the description of the boundary, the descrip- 
tion would appear eounterclockwise or positive in the first case (§ 76). 
In the case above, the area when positive is 


1 0 
A --| f yds + f ydr! =— f yde, (6) 
sJo PJA o 


where in the last integral the symbol O denotes that the integral is to 
be evaluated around the closed curve by describing the 
curve in the positive direction. That the formula holds Y 
for the ordinary case of area under a curve may be 
verified at once. Here the circuit consists of the con- 
tour ABB'A'A, Then 


A 
ff yf ydæ + (yist f vàz 


The first integral vanishes because y = 0, the second and fourth vanish 
because « is constant and dx = 0. Hence 


A’ 
- f yz=- f yda af. yada, 


It is readily seen that the two new formulas 


A= f xdy and A=} J (xdy — ydx) (7) 


also give the area of the closed curve. The first is proved as (6) was 
proved and the second arises from the addition of the two, Any one 
of the three may be used to compute the area of the closed curve; the 
last has the advantage of symmetry and is particularly useful in finding 
the area of a sector, because along the lines issuing from the origin 
y :x = dy: dx and ady — ydæ = 0; the previous form with the integrand 
xdy is advantageous when part of the contour consists of lines parallel 
to the x-axis so that dy = 0; the first form has similar advantages 
when parts of the contour are parallel to the y-axis 






0 
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The connection of the third formula with the vector expression for 
the area is noteworthy. For (p. 175) 


dA = 4 rxdr, A= p f anc, 
O 
and if r=ai+yj, dr = idx + jdy,- 


then A = f rxdr = 4 t f (dy — yd). 
o o 


The unit vector k merely calls attention to the fact that the area lies 
in the xy-plane perpendicular to the z-axis and is described so as to 
appear positive. 

These formulas for the area as a curvilinear integral taken around 
the boundary have been derived from a simple figure whose contour 
was cut in only two points by a line parallel to the axes. The exten- 
sion to more complicated contours is easy. In the first place note that 
if two closed areas are contiguous over a part of their contours, the inte- 
gral around the total area following both contours, but omitting the part 
in common, is equal to the sum of the integrals. For s 


Saute babah S at LR 
PRSP PRRP PR RSP PQR RP QRSP 


since the first and last integrals of the four are in oppo- 

site directions along the same line and must cancel. But g 

the total area is also the sum of the individual areas and hence the 
integral around the contour PQRSP must be the total area. The for- 
mulas for determining the area of a closed curve are therefore applicable 
to such areas as may be composed of a finite number of areas each 
bounded by an oval curve. 


If the contour bounding an area be expressed in parametric form as a = f(t), 
y = ¢(t), the area may be evaluated as 


froemu=— fooroau=sfrOem-eOrola (7) 


where the limits for ¢ are the value of t corresponding to any point of the contour 
and the value of ¢ corresponding to the same point after the curve has been 
described once in the positive direction. Thus in the case of the strophaid 


yal, the line y= te 





cuts the curve in the double point at the origin and in only one other point; the 


BASAL AW EVES U te Yee YI ā VUIYU bee Ratha y Jf wy MEMES VIVU YUI UU w W J — 
from the point (a, b) to (x, y). It is possible to eliminate y by the rela- 
tion y = f(x) and write 


[ese +0@ eye @lee. (9) 


The integral then becomes an ordinary integral in g alone. If the curve 
had been given in the form x = f(y), it would have been better to con- 
vert the line integral into an integral in y alone. The method of evaluat- 
ing the integral is therefore defined. The differential of the integral 
may be written as 


T, Y 
d i (Pda + Qdy) = Pda + Qdy, (10) 
a,b 


where either x and dg or y and dy may be eliminated by means of the 
equation of the curve C. For further particulars see § 128. 

To get at the meaning of the line integral, it is necessary to con- 
sider it as the limit of a sum (compare § 16). Suppose that the curve 
C between (a, b) and (x, y) be divided into n parts, that Ax; and Ay, 
are the increments corresponding to the ith part, and that (é, 7) is 
any point in that part. Form the sum 


c= > CP (é q) Ax; + QE, n) Ay]. (11) 

If, when n becomes infinite so that Ax and Ay each = gn 
a is (x,y) 

approaches 0 as a limit, the sum o approaches a 
definite limit independent of how the individual (Emo) x 
‘ c Yi 
increments Ay; and Ay; approach 0, and of how the 
point (é, y) is chosen in its segment of the curve, ol (ab) | 





then this limit is defined as the line integral 


lim o = i f j TP (x, y) dæ + Q (æ, y)dy]. (12) 


It should be noted that, as in the case of the line integral which gives 
the area, any line integral which is to be evaluated along two curves 
which have in common a portion described in opposite directions may 
be replaced. by the integral along so much of the curves as not repeated ; 
for the elements of ¢ corresponding to the common portion are equal 
and opposite. 
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That e does approach a limit provided P and Q are continuous functions of (x, y) 
and provided the curve C is monotonic, that is, that neither Az nor Ay changes its 
sign, is easy to prove. For the expression for e may be written 


š => LP (bi, E) Azi + Q(S- 1 (ns), ni) Avs] 


by using the equation y = f(z) or 2 =f (y) of C. Now as 


Í "P(x, f(x)) dz- and f "Q (f(y), v) dy 


are both existent ordinary definite integrals in view of the assumptions as to con. 
tinuity, the sum o must approach their sum as a limit. It may be noted that thi: 
proof does not require the continuity or existence of f'(x) as does the formula (9) 
In practice the added generality is of little use. The restriction to a monotonic 
curve may be replaced by the assumption of a curve C which can be regarded as 
made up of a finite number of monotonic parts including perhaps some portions oi 
lines parallel to the axes. More general varieties of C are admissible, but are no 
very useful in practice (§ 127). 


Further to examine the line integral and appreciate its utility fo. 
wnathematics and physics consider some examples. Let 


F(a, y)= X(x, y) + iY (a, y) 
be a complex function (§ 73). Then 


zaz T, Y 

f F@ne= f X,+ ir Ede + idy] 

CJ/eme Cua, b (18 
uy 3 

= | (Xdw—Ydy)+i 


Cua, b Cua, b 


T, 


"(Yda + Xdy). 


It is apparent that the integral of the complex function is the sum of tw 
line integrals in the complex plane. The value of the integral can bi 
computed only by the assumption of some definite path C of integra 
tion and will differ for different paths (but see § 124). 

By definition the work done by a constant force F acting on a particle 
which moves a distance s along a straight line inclined at an angle 6 t 
the force, is W = Fs cos @. If the path were curvilinear and the fore 
were variable, the differential of work would be taken 
as dW = F cos @ds, where ds is the infinitesimal are 
and @ is the angle between the arc and the force. 


Hence 
"E, Y r 
w= faw=f F eos is = {Pu 
a,b To 





verted into the ordinary form of the line integral. For 


F = Xi + Yj, dr = idx + jdy, Fedr = Xdx + Yey, 


ry T, Yy 

and W = f F cos 6ds = (Xdx + Ydy), 

a,b ah 
where X and Y are the components of the force along the axes. It is 
readily seen that any line integral may be given this same inter- 
pretation. If 

Ry 

I= A Pde +Qdy, form F = Pi + Qj. 


b 
wy T, Y 
Then I= f Pdx + Qdy = f F cos Ods. 
ab a,b 


To the principles of momentum and moment of momentum (§ 80) may now be 
added the principle of work and energy for mechanics. Consider 


dr d?r 
m F and m TE re ew. 
at\2at dt) 2d? dt 2dt at? de dt’ 
1 d?r 1 
or aGe)= ia and a (5m?) = aw. 
T 
Hence lm m= f F-dr = W, 
2 2 yy 


In words: The change of the kinetic energy 4 mv? of a particle moving under the 
action of the resultant force F is equal to the work done by the force, that is, to the line 
integra: of the force along the path. If there were several mutually interacting 
particles in motion, the results for the energy and work would merely be added as 
24mv? — E} m= ZW, and the total change in kinetic energy is the total work 
done by all the forces. The result gains its significance chiefly by the consideration 
of what forces may be disregarded in evaluating the work. As dW = Fedr, the 
work done will be zero if dr is zero or if F and dr are perpendicular. Hence in 
evaluating W, forces whose point of application does not move may be omitted 
(for example, forces of support at pivots), and so may forces whose point of appli- 
cation moves normal to the force (for example, the normal reactions of smooth curvea 
or surfaces), When more than one particle is concerned, the work done by the 
mutual actions and reactions may be evaluated as follows. Let r,, 1, be the vectors 
to the particles and r, — r, the vector joining them, The forces of action and re- 
action may be written as + c (r) — r,), as they are equal and opposite and in the line 
joining the particles. Hence 


dw = dW, + dW, = c(t, — r )dr ~ c(t, — T,)edr3 
= c (t) — t)ed (t) — T3) = ed [(r; — r,)e(t, — 12)] = } cdrĝor 


where 7,, is the distance between the particles. Now dW vanishes whe21 and only 
when dr,, vanishes, that is, when and only when the distance between the particles 


are the energy, pressure, voluine OF a gas Inclosed In any receptacle, aud 1i aU and 
dv are the increments of energy and voluine when the amount dH of heat is added 


to the gas, then 
dH = dU + pdv, and hence H = fau+ pdv 


is the total amount of heat added. By taking p and v as the independent variables, 


H={ [Sa + (© +p) do] = fUo, ae + gip, ya. 


The amount of heat absorbed by the system will therefore not depend merely or 
the initial and final values of (p, v) but on the sequence of these values between 
those two points, that is, upon the path of integration in the pv-plane. 


123. Let there be given a simply connected region (p. 89) bounded by 
a closed curve of the type allowed for line integrals, and let P (a, y) and 
Q(x, y) be continuous functions of (x, y) over this region. Then if the 
line integrals from (a, b) to (x, y) along two paths 


“ay ayy 
f Pdx + Qdy = f Pdz + Qdy 
Cua, b Tua, b 


are equal, the line integral taken around the combined path 


an a,b 
L +f = Í Pdz + Qiy =0 
a T x, y Q 


vanishes. This is a corollary of the fact that if the order of description 
of a curve is reversed, the signs of Ax; and Ay; and hence of the line 
integral are also reversed. Also, conversely, if the in- 

tegral around the closed. circuit is zero, the integrals 

from any point (a, b) of the circuit to any other point 

(x, y) are equal when evaluated along the two different 

parts of the cireuit leading from (a, b) to (a, y). 

The chief value of these observations arises in their application to 
the case where P and Q happen to be such functions that the line inte- 
gral around any and every closed path lying in the region is zero. In 
this case if (a, b) be a fixed point and (x, y) be any point of the region, 
the line integral from (a, 6) to (x, y) along any two paths lying within 
the region will be the same; for the two paths may be considered as 
forming one closed path, and the integral around that is zero by by- 
pothesis. The value of the integral will therefore not depend at all on 





f i ‘LP, y) de + Q(t 9) dy = Fle 9), (14) 


xtended from a fixed lower limit (a, b) to a variable upper limit (æ, 7), 
lust be a function of (a, y). 

This result may be stated as the theorem: The necessary and suffi- 
lent condition that the line integral 


£, Yy 
f [P (x, y) dx + Q(x, y)dy] 
a,b 
efine a single valued function of (x, y) over a simply connected region 
3 that the cireuit integral taken around any and every closed curve in 
he region shall be zero. This theorem, and in fact all the theorems on 
ne integrals, may be immediately extended to the case of line integrals 
1 space, 
T, Y Z 
f [P (a, y, z)dx+Q(a, y, 2) dy + R(x, y, 2) dz]. (15) 
a b,c 
If the integral about every closed path is zero so that the integral from 
fixed lower limit to a variable upper limit 


T, Y 
Fhe, y)= | P(x, y)dx + Qla, y)dy 
a,b 
efines a function F(x, y), that function has continuous first partial 
erivatives and hence a total differential, namely, 
OF OF 
Ox =P, dy =Q, 


'o prove this statement apply the definition of a derivative. 


x+ âx, y T, Y 
f Pdx + Qdy — A Pdz + Qdy 


b b 
+0 Ax 


dF = Pdz + Qdy. (16) 





=~ = lim 


OF ym AF 
On = age AX 


= li 
Ax 
[ow as the integral is independent of the path, the integral to 
t+ Az, y) may follow the same path as that to (a, y), except for 
he passage from (a, y) to (æ + Aa, y) which may be taken along the 

traight line joining them. Then Ay = 0 and 
AF 1 72'S" 1 


waj, PODda=i Pea y) 





value é intermediate between æ and x + Az will approach x and P (é, y) 
will approach the limit P(a, y) by virtue of its continuity. Hence 
AF /Ax approaches a limit and that limit is P(x, y)=0F/éx. The other 
derivative is treated in the same way. 

If the integrand Pdx + Qdy of a line integral is the total differentia 
dF of a single valued function F(x, y), then the integral about any closed 
circuit ts zero and 


ayy T, N 
f Pdz + Qdy = dF = F(x, y)— F(a, b). (AT 


b ab 
If equation (17) holds, it is clear that the integral around a closed patł 
will be zero provided F(a, y) is single valued; for F (æ, y) must come 
back to the value F(a, b) when (z, y) returns to (a, b). If the functior 
were not single valued, the conclusion might not hold. 


To prove the relation (17), note that by definition 


f dF = f Pde + Qdy = lim, [P (tn n) Azi + Q(E, 2) Ayd 


and AF; = P (fi, 91) Avi + Q(Ei, ni) Ayi + Ati + egAyi, 

where e and e, are quantities which by the assumptions of continuity for P and ¢ 
may be made uniformly (§ 25) less than e for all points of the curve provided Az 
and Ay; are taken small enough. Then 


|) (Piz: + Qian) — D, AR| < e$, (Axl + |v); 


and since ZAF; = F(x, y) — F(a, b), the sum ZP;Axr: + QiAy: approaches a limit 
and that limit is 


lim [Paz + Qian] = f° ý "Pde + Qdy = F(a, y) — F(a, b). 


EXERCISES 
1. Find the area of the loop of the strophoid as indicated above. 


2. Find, from (6), (7), the three expressions for the integrand of the line inte 
grals which give the area of a closed curve in polar codrdinates. 


3. Given the equation of the ellipse x = a cost, y = b sint. Find the total ares 
the area of a segment from the end of the major axis to a line parallel to the mino 
axis and cutting the ellipse at a point whose parameter is é, also the area of a sector 


4. Find the area of a segment and of a sector for the hyperbola in its parametri 
form z = a cosh t, y = b sinh t. 


5. Express the folium zë? + y5 = 3 azy in parametric form and find the area o 
the loop. 


6. What area is given by the curvilinear integral around the perimeter of th 
closed curve r= asin? 4¢? What in the case of the lemniscate 7? = a? cos 2: 
described as in making the figure 8 or the sign œ? 
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T. Write for y the analogous form to (9) for x. Show that in curvilinear 
courdinates z = ø (u, v), y = Y (u, v) the area is 
d|. 


ae y $ y 
2 p Yau M v5 
8. Compute these line integrals along the paths assigned : 





„du + 











1.4 
(a) f vydz + y8dy, y=e or y=% or y =z, 
‘ty1 
(8) ie (x? + y) dx + (x + y*) dy, yor or y=or or =z, 
ely 
(Y) J. z% + dy, y =logggz or y=0 and z=e@, 
ay 
(8) J, tein ude + y coszdy, y=me or ¢=0 and y=y, 
iti 
(e) Í, (x — iy)dz y=% or xv=0 and y=1 or y=0 and z=1, 
(f) f RG — (1+ ijxy + y*) dz, quadrant or straight line. 
gu 
9, Show that f Pdr + Qdy = f V P 4 Q? cos 6ds by working directly with the 


figure and without the use of vectors. 


10. Show that if any circuit is divided into a number of circuits by drawing 
lines within it, as in a figure on p. 91, the line integral around the original circuit is 
equal to the sum of the integrals around the subcircuits taken in the proper order. 


11. Explain the method of evaluating a line integra] in space and evaluate : 
1,1,1 
wf zdz + 2 ydy + zdz, yoo, ame or y=27=%, 
0, 0,0 
T, Y, z zr 
(8) J., viogade + way + Z de, y=% 1, =g? or y=logz, z=2. 


12. Show that f Pdz + Qdy + Rdz = [vP + Q + R cos ds. 





13. A bead of mass m strung on a frictionless wire of any shape falls from one 
point (£o, Yo, Žo) to the point (£4, Y4, 2,) on the wire under the influence of gravity. 
Show that mg(z,— z,) is the work done by all the forces, namely, gravity and A 
the normal reaction of the wire. ae 


14. If z= f(t), y= g (t), and f(t), g(t) be assumed continuous, show 
SZ Pe wae + ee, nav= f (P+ oF) at, 

to bye 

where f(t) = a and g (t) =b. Note that this proves the statement made on page 290 i a 


in regard to the possibility of substituting in a line integral. The theorem is also 


manta fae Thess 4 CF 





arc and (r, n) the angle between the radius produced and the normal to the curve, 
is the angle subtended at r = 0 by the element ds. Hence show that 


_ feos n), cidr, _ pdlogr 
o=f r tela oa) dn = 


where the integrals are line integrals along the curve and dr/dn is the normal 
derivative of r, is the angle ¢ subtended by the curve at r=0. Hence infer that 


[EOE ds = 20 or [Toe as =0 or fe as = 0 
o dn Oo dn o dn 











according as the point r= 0 is within the curve or outside the curve or upon 
the curve at a point where the tangents in the two directions are inclined at the 
angle @ (usually a). Note that the formula may be applied at any point ($, 7) if 
T? = (E — x)? + (n — y}? where (x, y) is a point of the curve. What would the inte- 
gral give if applied to a space curve ? 


17. Are the line integrals of Ex. 16 of the same type f P(e, y) da + Q(x, y)dy 


as those in the text, or are they more intimately associated with the curve ? Cf.§ 155. 


0,1 0,1 
18. Compnie (a) Í À (x — y) ds, (B) f : vues along a right line, along a quad- 


rant, along the axes. 


124. Independency of the path. It has been seen that in case the 
integral around every closed path is zero or in case the integrand 
Pdz + Qdy is a total differential, the integral is independent of the 
path, and conversely. Hence if 


xy 7 
F(a, y) = f Pdæ + Qdy, then ce =P, — =Q, 
a,b 


er Q OF @P OP _ aQ 


dxdy on’  dyðæ Oy dy Ox’ 





and 


provided the partial derivatives P; and Qi are continuous functions.* 
It remains to prove the converse, namely, that: Jf the two partial 


derivatives P; and Q; are continuous and equal, the integral 


X, Y 
f Pdz + Qdy with P= Q/ (18) 
a, b 
is independent of the path, is zero around a closed path, and the quantity 
Pdx + Qdy is a total differential. 

To show that the integral of Pdx + Qdy around a closed path is zero 
if P; = Q;, consider first a region R such that any point (x, y) of it may 


* See §52. In particular observe the comments there made relative to differentials 


whika na well Aly Sk: SAH Asean} UT he es Steen e an AdAwwmhdecawere DA “tstnweatla wiphinh aen 





Se ee tea ee rang a a gE Margin EE etn Seem rer = MS ee, VEER ERD a A ERS LON TO: - co ke a 


efine the function F(x, y) as 


Pl y)= | Pedet f aeiy As) 


r all points of that region R. Now 


oF oF JE i 
by = Q(x, Y), ap = PO D+ Q(x, y) dy. 


y oP y 
ut T Qin, y)dy = -f3 L dy =f FP = P(x, y) 
b Y b 


his results from Leibniz’s rule (4 of § 119, which may be applied 
nce Q; is by hypothesis continuous, and from the assumption Q; = P}. 


hen OF 
ae PO b) + P(x, y) — P (x, b) = P (x, y). 








lence it follows that, within the region specified, Pdæ + Qdy is the 
tal differential of the function F(a, y) defined by (19). Hence along 
ny closed circuit within that region R the integral of Pdx + Qdy is 
ie integral of dF and vanishes. 


It remains to remove the restriction on the type of region within which the 
tegral around a closed path vanishes. Consider any closed path C which lies 
ithin the region over which Py and Q, are equal continuous functions of (x, y). 
s the path lies wholly within R it is possible to rule KR so finely that any little 
ctangle which contains a portion of the path shall lie wholly within R. The 
ader may construct his own figure, possibly with reference to that of § 128, where 
finer ruling would be needed. The path C may thus be surrounded by a zigzag 
1e Which lies within R. Each of the small rectangles within the zigzag line is a 
gion of the type above considered and, by the proof above given, the integral 
‘ound any closed curve within the small rectangle must be zero. Now the circuit 
may be replaced by the totality of small circuits consisting either of the perim- 
ers of small rectangles lying wholly within C or of portions of the curve C and 
rtions of the perimeters of such rectangles as contain parts of C. And if C beso 
placed, the integral around C is resolved into the sum of a large number of inte- 
als about these small circuits; for the integrals along such parts of the small 
reuits as are portions of the perimeters of the rectangles occur in pairs with oppo- 
te signs.* Hence the integral around C is zero, where C is any circuit within R. 
ence the integral of Pdz + Qdy from (a, b) to (x, y) is independent of the path 
id defines a function F(x, y) of which Pdz + Qdy is the total differential. As 
is function is continuous, its value for points on the boundary of R may be defined 
the limit of F (zx, y) as (£, y) approaches a point of the boundary, and it may thereby 
seen that the line integral of (18) around the boundary is also 0 without any fur- 
er restriction than that P’ and Q% be equal and continuous within the boundary. 


*See Ex. 10 above. It is well, in connection with §§ 123-125, to read carefully the 
ork of §§ 44-45 dealing with varieties of regions, reducibility of circuits, etc. 
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uy x Yy 
f Pdz + Qdy =f P (a, b) dx +f Q(x, y) dy, (19) 
a,b a b 


when Pda + Qdy is an exact differential, that is, when P; = Qg, may be 
evaluated by the rule given for integrating an exact differential (p. 209), 
provided the path along y =b and x = æ does not go outside the region. 
If that path should cut out of R, some other method of evaluation would 
be required. It should, however, be borne in mind that Pdz + Qdz 
is best integrated by inspection whenever the function F, of which 
Pdx + Qdy is the differential, can be recognized ; if F is inultiple valued, 
the consideration of the path may be required to pick out the par- 
ticular value which is needed. It may be added that the work may be 
extended to line integrals in space without any material modifications. 
It was seen (§ 73) that the conditions that the complex function 


F(a, y) = X (x, y) + iY (a, y), z=% + iy, 
be a function of the complex variable z are 
X; =— Y; and X; = Y; (20) 


If these conditions be applied to the expression (13), 


X, y £, y 
fre y) =f Xda — Ydy + if Ydx + Xdy, 
a,b a,b 


for the line integral of such a function, it is seen that they are pre- 
cisely the conditions (18) that each of the line integrals entering into 
the complex line integral shall be independent of the path. Hence 
the integral of a function of a complex variable is independent of the 
path of integration in the complex plane, and the integral around æ 
closed path vanishes. This applies of course only to simply connected 
regions of the plane throughout which the derivatives in (20) are equal 
and continuous. 
If the notations of vectors in three dimensions be adopted, 


[xa + Ydy + Zdz = [ Fear, 


where F = Xi + Yj + Zk, dr = idx + jdy + Kdz. 


In the particular case where the integrand is an exact differential and 
the integral around a closed path is zero, 


Xdx + Ydy + Zdz = Pedr = dU = dreVU, 
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=-Woo X=-2, ea a 
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s culled the potential function of the force F. The negative of the 
lope of the potential function is the force F and the negatives of the 
jartinld derivatives are the component forces along the axes. 

If the forces are such that they are thus derivable from a potential function, 
ley are said to be conservative. In fact if 


mays F=- vv, met 
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‘hus the sum of the kinetic energy 4 mv? and the potential energy V is the same 
t all times or positions. This is the principle of the conservation of energy for the 
imple case of the motion of a particle when the force is conservative. In case the 
orce is not conservative the integration may still he performed as 


u 
= (of — vj) = i Fedr = 


rhere W stands for the work done by the force F during the motion. The result is 
hat the change in kinetic energy is equal to the work done by the force; but dW 
; then not an exact differential and the work must not be regarded as a function 
f (x, y, 2), — it depends on the path. The generalization to any number of particles 
s in § 123 is immediate. 


125. The conditions that P; and Q4 be continuous and equal, which 
nsures independence of the path for the line integral of Pda + Qdy, 
eed to be examined more closely. Consider two examples: 


ie 
a? ty? 
ay (x2 + y2)2’ ax (a? + yP 


First f Pac + Qdy =fay pet dy, 
vhere 


t appears formally that P/ = Q/. If the integral be calculated around a square of 
ide 2 a surrounding the origin, the result is 





to + adz ta ady ~a — adz eee ae adr 
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the derivatives P and Q are not defined for (0, 0), and cannot be so defined 
to be continuous functions of (x, y) near the origin. As a matter of fact 


Uae A Tı Yy 
f ” — yds zdy = dtan- = tan! y 
ab Vy? “ty? a,b x x 


and tan-!(y/x) is not a single valued function ; it takes on the increment 2 m wh 
one traces a path surrounding the origin (§ 45). 
Another illustration may be found in the integral 


T, y 
, 
a,b 











f2= fet idy _ (pees i [ 22% 4 aly 

z J vti g? + y? z? + y? 

taken along a path in the complex plane. At the origin z = 0 the integrand 1 
becomes infinite and so do the partial derivatives of its real and imaginary par 
If the integral be evaluated around a path passing once about the origin, t 


result is 
Vi y 


dz fl Bos Se dy a) aig zt e 
[oS = | Free +) titanii] | aaa. ( 


In this case, as in the previous, the integral would necessarily be zero about a 
closed path which did not include the origin ; for then the con- 
ditions for absolute independence of the path would be satisfied. 
Moreover the integrals around two different paths each encircling 

an : fi 
the origin once would be equal; for the paths may be considered X 
as one single closed circuit by joining them with a line as in the 
device (§ 44) for making a multiply connected region simply con- 
nected, the integral around the complete circuit is zero, the parts 
due to the description of the line in the two directions cancel, 
and the integrals around the two given circuits taken in opposite directions : 
therefore equal and opposite. (Compare this work with the multiple valued nati 
of log z, p. 161.) 


Suppose in general that P (æ, y) and Q(z, y) are single valued fu 
tions which have the first partial derivatives Pj and Q; continua 
and equal over a region R except at certain points A, B,-.-. Surrow 
these points with small circuits. The remaining portion of R is su 
that P; and Q; are everywhere equal and continuous; but the regi 
is not simply connected, that is, it is possible to draw in the regi 
circuits which cannot be shrunk down to a point, owing to the fi 
that the circuit may surround one or more of the regions which ha 
been cut out. If a circuit can be shrunk down to a point, that is, if 
is not inextricably wound about one or more of the deleted portion 
the integral around the circuit will vanish; for the previous reasoni 
will apply. But if the circuit coils about one or more of the delet 
regions so that the attempt to shrink it down leads to a circuit whi 
consists of the contours of these regions and of lines joining them, t 
integral need not vanish; it reduces to the sum of a number of integré 
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can be shrunk into another, the integrals around the two circuits are 
equal if the direction of description is the same; for a line connecting 
the two circuits will give a combined circuit which can be shrunk down 
to a point. 

The inference from these various observations is that in a multiply 
connected region the integral around a circuit need not be zero and 
the integral from a fixed lower limit (a, 6) to a variable upper limit 
(x, y) may not be absolutely independent of the path, but may be dif- 
ferent along two paths which are so situated relatively to the excluded 
regions that the circuit formed of the two paths from (a, b) to (a, y) 
cannot be shrunk down to a point. Hence 


T, Yy 
F(a, y) = f Pde +Qdy, P; = @, (generally), 
ab 


the function defined by the integral, is not necessarily single valued. 
Nevertheless, any two values of F(x, y) for the same end point will 
liffer only by a sum of the form 


F(x, y) = F(x, y) = mh + mMm t 


where I, I}, . .. are the values of the integral taken around the con- 
tours of the excluded regions and where my, m,,... are positive ot 
negative integers which represent the number of times the combined 
circuit formed from the two paths will coil around the deleted regions 
in one direction or the other. 

126. Suppose that f(z) = X (x, y) + iY (a, y) isa single valued funo- 
tion of z over a region R surrounding the origin (see figure above), and 
that over this region the derivative f'(z) is continuous, that is, the 
relations X/ = —Y; and X;=Y/ are fulfilled at every point so that 
no points of R need be cut out. Consider the integral 


f PO de= f ZIY ede + idy) (22) 
o z 6 æ + y 
over paths lying within R. The function f(z)/z will have a contin- 
uous derivative at all points of R except at the origin z = 0, where the 
denominator vanishes. If then a small circuit, say a circle, be drawn 
about the origin, the function f(z)/z will satisfy the requisite condi. 
tions over the region which remains, and the integral (22) taken around 
a circuit which does not contain the origin will vanish. 

The integral (22) taken around a circuit which coils once and only 
once about the origin will be equal to the integral taken around the 
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small circle about the origin. Now for the circle, 
[Pan [PPM noo F+ [te 
o ~ © 5 o” o” 


where the assumed continuity of f(z) makes |y(z)| < e provided th 
circle about the origin is taken sufficiently small. Hence by (21) 


[leu = [pa = 2rif(0) +é 
o © 


QT 
[te = K dz| = f d@ = 2 re. 
o~ j 0 


Hence the difference between (22) and 2 7if(0) can be made as sma 
as desired, and as (22) is a certain constant, the result is 


f me de = 2 mif (0). (28 
O 


A function f(z) which has a continuous derivative f'(z) at ever 
point of a region is said to be analytic over that region. Hence if tk 
region includes the origin, the value of the analytic function at tl 
origin is given by the formula 


$O= 55 rile LO de, (23 


where the integral is extended over any circuit lying in the region an 
passing just once about the origin. It follows likewise that if z= a@ 
any point within the region, then 


f@=s5 [ ae, (2 


ini 
o? 


with lė] = 











where the circuit extends once around the point @ and lies wholly withi 
the region. This important result is due to Cauchy. 

A more convenient form of (24) is obtained by letting t = 2 repr 
sent the value of # along the circuit of integration and then writir 
a= z and regarding z as variable. Hence Cauchy’s Integral : 


f@= ees LO ut (21 


This states that if any circuit be drawn in the reaion over which F(: 


2ri 


oses this 1s convenient. it may be remarked that when the values of 
(z) are given along any circuit, the integral 


iay be regarded as defining f(z) for all points At 
ithin that circuit. Via 
To find the successive derivatives of f(z), it q 


;, merely necessary to differentiate with respect 

) z under the sign of integration. The condi- 7 

ons of continuity which are required to justify 

he differentiation are satisfied for all points z “6 i 
ctually within the circuit and not uponit. Then 


S = taf Ce dt, - 4, FOU) = “a yr 


(t— 2)? 2ri (t — 2)" 
.3 the ditferentiations may be performed, these formulas show that an 
nalytic function has continuous derivatives of all orders. The definition 
f the function only required a continuous first derivative. 
Let a be any particular value of 2 (see figure). Then 
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low ¢ is the variable of integration and 2 — a is a constant with respect 
o the integration. Hence 


FO) =f) +e- OF @ +25 O 


(n —1)! 


‘his is Taylor’s Formula for a function of a complex variable. 


(26) 


Aas op fO-(a) + Ry. 





1. If P; = Q Q= = Rj» Ri, = P; and if these derivatives are continuous, sho 
that Pdz + Qdy + Rdz is a total differential. 


2. Show that f . "P (z, y, ade + Q(z, y, a)dy, where C is a given curv 
CYa,b 


defines a continuous function of a, the derivative of which may be found by diffe 
entiating under the sign. What assumptions as to the continuity of P, Q, Pz, | 
do you make ? 


zd æv edz + ydy ay — ydx + sdy 
3. If ] = —z z be t ken as t 
og z fz =f ers tif, Pap e taken 
definition of log z, draw paths which make log (4 + 4 yas 8) = þri, 2} ri, — 187 


. Study 3 


— 1, or both. Dra aw a a clade path surrounding both and making the integral vanis 


= with especial reference to closed paths which surround + 





5. If f(z) is analytic for all values of z and if |f (z)| < K, show that 


fe@-10= [rolit S u a, 


taken over a circle of large radius, can be made as small as desired. Hence int 
that f(z) must be the constant f(z) = f(0). 





6. If G (z) = ag + az + +++ + nz” is a polynomial, show that f(z) = 1/G (z) m 
be analytic over any region which does not include a root of G (z) = 0 either with 
or on its boundary. Show that the assumption that G (z) = 0 has no roots at 
leads to the conclusion that f(z) is constant and equal to zero. Hence infer tk 
an algebraic equation has a root. 


7. Show that the absolute value of the remainder in Taylor’s Formula is 


|Ea| = poet Rest (aera _ fea =i" ML 
ot- a(t—2|~ 2r pp- 

for all points z within a circle of radius r about a as center, when p is the rad 

of the largest circle concentric with a which can be drawn within the circuit abc 

which the integral is taken, M is the maximum value of f(t) upon the circuit, a 

L is the length of the circuit (figure above). 








8. Examine for independence of path and in case of independence integrate 
(a) f ayde + ay?dy, (8) f syde + ydy, (7) f zdy + ydr, 
(3) f (x? + zy)de + (y?+ay)dy, (e) fy cos ady + 44° sin zdz. 
9. Find the conservative forces and the potential : 
(aj E AE E a EE E 


(a? + E (a? + 428 (a? + 42h 
(8) X= ~nz, Y= — ny, (y) X =1/%, Y= y/z. 
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mtial of work, and express the condition that the forces R, be conservative. 


11. Show that if a particle is acted on by a force R = — f(r) directed toward 
he origin and a function of the distance from the origin, the force is conservative. 


12. If a force follows the Law of Nature, that is, acts toward a point and varies 
nversely as the square r? of the distance from the point, show that the potential 
8 — k/r. 


13. From the results F = — Y V or V = — ff Beat = f Xae + Ydy + Zdz show 


hat if V} is the potential of F, and V, of F, then V = V, + V, will be the 
yotential of F = F, + F,, that is, show that for conservative forces the addition of 
sotentials is equivalent to the parallelogram law for adding forces. 


14. If a particle is acted on by a retarding force — kv proportional to the 
relocity, show that R = } kv? is a function such that 


oR oR oR 
—=—k — = — = — kv 
om Vas dv, Uy, du, z3 
dW = — kyedy = — k (vade + vydy + v,dz). 


Here R is called the dissipative function ; show the force is not conservative. 


15. Pick out the integrals independent of the path and integrate: 
(a) f yrdx + zzdy + tydz, (8) f ydz/z + xdy/z — sydz/z?, 


(7) fon (dx + dy + dz), (6) fog (xy) dx + xdy + ydz. 


16. Obtain logarithmic forms for the inverse trigonometrie functions, analogous 
© those for the inverse hyperbolic functions, either algebraically or by considering 
me inverse trigonometric functions as defined by integrals as 


g z dz 
an= fE sin- = f re 
A 0 yVi— z2 


17. Integrate these functions of the complex variable directly according to the 
mles of integration for reals and determine the values of the integrals by 
substitution : 


yi 2i —l+i 
(a) f ze22?dz, (8) f cus 3 zdz, (y) f ane 





2 dz —2—-% 
ad -= ee 
J Vi— 2 n Koa Ja Vita 
[n the case of multiple valued functions mark two different paths and give two values, 


18. Can the algorism of integration by parts be applied to the definite (or indefi- 
nite) integral of a function of a complex variable, it being understood that the 
integral must be a line integral in the complex plane? Consider the proof of 
Taylor’s Formula by integration by parts, p. 57, to ascertain whether the proof is 
valid for the complex plane and what the remainder means. 


F=—vVV. The induction or flux of the force F outward across the element d 
a curve in the plane is by definition — F cos (F, n)ds. By reference to Ex. 
p. 297, show that the total induction or flux of F across the curve is the line inte 
(along the curve) 





— f F cos(x, n)ds =m f SBT as = BY ie 
dn dn 
— 1 1 aV 
m = — | Feoos(F, n)ds = — — ds 
ai cd +”) QrJodn ’ 


where the circuit extends around the point r = 0, is a formula for obtaining 
mass m within the circuit from the field of force F which is set up by the mass 


20. Suppose a number of inasses M, Ma, +--+, attracting asin Ex. 19, are situs 
at points (1, 7) (#2, ma), °°: in the plane. Let 
F=F +F +., =V tte, V; = m; log [(& — 2)? + (m— y 
be the force and potential at (x, y) due to the masses, Show that 


Sa [F cos (P, nds =z- $ f Zig m=, 


where = extends over all the masses and 2’ over all the masses within the cir 
(mone being on the circuit), gives the total mass M within the circuit. 


127. Some critical comments. In the discussion of line integz 
and in the future discussion of double integrals it is necessary to sp 
frequently of curves. For the usual problem the intuitive concept 
of a curve suffices. A curve as ordinarily conceived is continuous, | 
a continuously turning tangent line except perhaps at a finite num 
of angular points, and is cut by a line parallel to any given direction 
only a finite number of points, except as a portion of the curve n 
coincide with such a line. The ideas of length and area are also ap 
cable. For those, however, who are interested in more than the intuit 
presentation of the idea of a curve and some of the matters therew 
connected, the following sections are offered. 


If ¢ (t) and y (t) are two single valued real functions of the real variable t defi 
for all values in the interval ¢, = t =Æ ¢,, the pair of equations 
x = ¢ (t), y = y4 (t), Ett, | 
will be said to define a curve. If ¢ and y are continuous functions of t, the cv 
will be called continuous, If œ (4) = ¢ (i) and ¥ (ti) = Y (to), so that the initial : 
end points of the curve coincide, the curve will be called a closed curve prov! 
it is continuous. If there is no other pair of values ¢ and t which make t 
e(t) = ¢(t’) and y(t) = y (t), the curve will be called simple; in ordinary langu: 
the curve does not cut itself. If t describes the interval from ¢, to t| continuo 
and constantly in the same sense, the point (x, y) will be said to describe the cu 
in a given sense; the opposite sense can be had bv allowing t to describe the inte: 
in the opposite direction. 


gs ++, Anbe There will be n corresponding increments for æ and y, 
AT, Aw, vos, Ant, and Ay, Act, r++, Any. 
Ac = V (Aja)? + (Ary)? S|Awe] + Avy], [Aal E Ac, Ayl E Ac 


bvious inequalities. It will be necessary to consider the three sums 
n n n n 

oy => lAa] o => Anh o =J Ae = Vv (Aix)? + (Aiy)?. 
1 l 1 1 


ny division of the interval from ġ, to ¿ each of these sums has a definite 
ve value. When all possible modes of division are considered for any ani 
value of n, the sums ¢, will form an infinite set of numbers which may be 
‘limited or unlimited above (§ 22). In case the set is limited, the upper 
er of the set is called the variation of x over the curve and the curve is said 
of limited variation in x; in case the set is unlimited, the curve is of unlimited 
ion in æ. Similar observations for the sums o,. It may be remarked that the 
atric conception corresponding to the variation in æ is the sum of the projec- 
of the curve on the z-axis when the sum is evaluated arithmetically and not 
raically. Thus the variation in y for the curve y = sinz from 0 to 2r is 4. 
urve y = sin (1/x) between these same limits is of unlimited variation in y. 
th cases the variation in æ is 27. 

both the sums ¢, and e, have upper frontiers L, and L,, the sum e 

per frontier L, = L, + La; and conversely if e, has an upper f 

1 e, will have upper frontiers, If a new point of division is inter 

im e} cannot decrease and, moreover, it cannot increase } 

scillation of g in the interval Aj. For if Aya + Agit = 


| Ariz] + | Aga] = | Aix], |Ariz| + lA] = 


Ajit ad Ag,t are the two intervals into which : 

ution in the interval Aż. A similar theorem is 

that if the interval from ¢, to ¢, is divided suiu 

iffer by as little as desired from their frontier: 

f the similar problem of § 28. First, the fact thi 

ome method of division can be found so that L, 

f points of division is n. Let it next be assum 

theu be uniformly continuous (§ 25), and hen 

that when A;t < 8 the oscillation of z is M;— 

od of division for which A;t < 5, and its sunic}. 

on with n points upon this gives a sum sf =: 

1 =o, Hence L,~ e] < 4e and L, — oj <e. 

en for e, and L}. 

treat the sum e, and its upper frontier L, note that here 
additional point of division cannot dezrease o, and, as 


Vv (dt)? + (Ay)? S| Ax] +] Ay], 


not increase e, by more than twice the sum of the 
terval At. Hence if the curve ls continuous, that is 
38, the division of the interval from t to £, can be t 





n=l Tz = lea r= Dae =$, VET aF. 


For any division of the interval from tọ to ¢, each of these sums has a definite 
positive value. When all possible modes of division are considered for any an4 
every value of n, the sums ¢, will form an infinite set of numbers which may be 
either limited or unlimited above (§22). In case the set is limited, the upper 
frontier of the set is called the variation of æ over the curve and the curve is said 
to be of limited variation in æ; in case the set is unlimited, the curve is of unlimited 
variation in æ. Similar observations for the sums e. It may be remarked that the 
geometric conception corresponding to the variation in æ is the sum of the projec- 
tions of the curve on the z-axis when the sum is evaluated arithmetically and not 
algebraically. Thus the variation in y for the curve y = sin æ from 0 to 27 is 4. 
The curve y = sin(1/z) between these same limits is of unlimited variation in y. 
In both cases the variation in æ is 27. 

If both the sums e} and e have upper frontiers L, and Le, the sumo; will have 
an upper frontier L, = L, + Lz; and conversely if o, has an upper frontier, both 
c, and e, will have upper frontiers. If a new point of division is intercalated in Aj, 
the sum ø} cannot decrease and, moreover, it cannot increase by more than twice 
the oscillation of g in the interval Aj. For if Aus + Age = Aja, then 


{Art| + |Aow| [Aw], | Arse | + Azi = 2 (M; — m). 


Here Af aud Ag,f are the two intervals into which Aj is divided, and M; — mu is the 
oscillation in the interval Aj. A similar theorem is true for ¢,. It now remains to 
show that if the interval from t, to ¢, is divided sufficiently fine, the sums, and ez 
will differ by as little as desired from their frontiers L, and Z,. The proof is like 
that of the similar problem of § 28. First, the fact that L, is the frontier of e, shows 
that some method of division can be found so that L}, — e} < ġe. Suppose the num- 
ber of points of division is n. Let it next be assumed that ø (t) is continuous; it 
must then be uniformly continuous (§ 25), and hence it is possible to find a ô so 
small that when A;t < 6 the oscillation of z is M;— m; < e/4n. Consider then any 
method of division for which A;t < 8, and its sum ej. The superposition of the former 
division with n points upon this gives a sum of = oj. But of — 0, <2nc/4n= he, 
and of = o}. Hence L, —o/<}e and L, — oj <e. A similar demonstration may 
be given for e, and L,. i 

To treat the sum o, and its upper frontier Z, note that here, too, the intercalation 
of an additional point of division cannot dezrease e and, as 


V (at)? + (Ay)? S| Ax] + [Ay], 


it cannot increase e, by more than twice the sum of the oselllations of z and y 1: 
the interval At. Hence if the curve is continuous, that is, if both æ and y are con- 
tinuous, the division of the interval from t, to ¢, can be taken so fine that eg shall 


SMAL. AN COIS CASE tug = 8 IS Caled the lenglh QJ LNC Curve, 10 1S Whererore seen that 
the necessary and sufficient condition that any continuous curve shall have a length is 
that its Cartesian cotrdinates x and y shall both be of limited variation. It is clear that 
if the frontiers L(t), L,(t), L(t) from t to any value of t be regarded as functions 
of t, they are continuous and nondecreasing functions of t, and that Z,(t) is an 
increasing function of t; it would therefore be possible to take s in place of t as 
the parameter for any continuous curve having a length. Moreover if the deriva- 
tives x and y’ of x and y with respect to t exist and are continuous, the derivative 3 
exists, is continuous, and is given by the usual formula s’ = Vg? + y%. This will 
be left as an exercise; so will the extension of these considerations to three 
dimensions or more. 

In the sum 2, — £y = ZA; of the actual, not absolute, values of A;x there may 
be both positive and negative terms. Let a be the sum of the positive terms and 
v be the sum of the negative terms. Then 

ty — Xy = Ty, =T +», 27 = L — Ly + 04, 2s =X) t +04. 
4s e, has an upper frontier L} when g is of limited variation, and as x, and 2, are coi- 
stants, the sums w and » have upper frontiers. Let these be II and N. Considered 
as functions of t, neither II(¢) nor N (t) can decrease. Write x(t) = a, + I(t) - N ($). 
Then the function a (t) of limited variation has been resolved into the difference of 
two functions each of limited variation and nondecreasing. As a limited non- 
decreasing function is integrable (Ex. 7, p. 54), this shows that a function is integrable 
over any interval over which it is of limited variation. That the difference x = x” — x’ 
of two limited and nondecreasing functions must be a function of limited variation 
follows from the fact that |Ax| = |Av’|+|Az’|. Furthermore if 


e€=%+N—N bewritten 2 = [e+ 04+ |x|+¢—t)] —(N +|%|+¢—t], 


it is seen that a function of limited variation can be regarded as the difference of two 
positive functions which are constantly increasing, and that these functions are con- 
tinuous if the given function x (t) is continuous. 

Let the curve C defined by the equations z = ¢(t), y= y(t), t BisSt,, be 
continuous. Let P(x, y) be a continuous function of (x, y). Form the sum 


> Pei, n) Aw = D P(E, n) Aer” — D P bs, n) Aw’, (28) 


where A,x, A,%,-+- are the increments corresponding to A,t, Ajt, «++, where (ži, ne) 
is the point on the curve which corresponds to some value of t in A;t, where x is 
assumed to be of limited variation, and where z” and x’ are two continuous increas- 
ing functions whose difference is x. Asg” (or 2’) is a continuous and constantly 
increasing function of t, it is true inversely (Ex. 10, p. 45) that t is a continuous and 
constantly increasing function of x” (or 2’). As P (z, y) is continuous in (x, y), it 
is continuous in ¢ and also in æ” and x’. Now let At +0; then Ag” =0 and 
Av’ +0. Also 
lim D, Piai” = f * Pas” and lim) PiAw = f Paw. 
xy Xp 

The limits exist and are integrals simply because P is continuous in x” or in 2% 
Hence the sum on the left of (28) has a limit and 


a? x 
lim >) PAS = f “i Pas = f 1 Pda” — f ipae 
c Xo xq KA 


‘he assumption that y 1s of limited variation and that Q(x, y) 1s continuous would 
ad to a corresponding line integral. The assumption that both x and y are of limited 
ariation, that is, that the curve is rectifiable, and that P and Q are continuous would 
ad to the existence of the line integral 


Tis Wy 

f P (x, y)de + Q(z, y)dy. 
C Y Xo» Uo 

. considerable theory of line integrals over general rectifiable curves may be con- 

irncted. The subject will not be carried further at this point. 

128. The question of the area of a curve requires careful consideration. In the 
rst place note that the intuitive closed plane curve which does cut itself is intui- 
ively believed to divide the plane into two regions, one interior, one exterior to the 
urve; and these regions have the property that any two points of the same region 
aay be connected by a continuous curve which does not cut the given curve, 
yhereas any continuous curve which connects any point of one region to a point 
f the other must cut the given curve. The first question which arises with regard 
o the general closed simple curve of page 308 is: Does such a curve divide the plane 
nto just two regions with the properties indicated, that is, is there an interior and 
xterior tothe curve? The answer is affirmative, but the proof is somewhat difficult — 
ot because the statement of the problem is involved or the proof repléte with 
dvanced mathematics, but rather because the statement is so simple and elemen- 
ary that there is little to work with and the proof therefore requires the keenest 
nd most tedious logical analysis. The theorem that a closed simple plane curve 
as an interior and an exterior will therefore be assumed. 

As the functions z(t), y (t) Which define the curve are continuous, they are lim- 
ted, and it is possible to draw a rectangle with sides z= a, % = b, y=¢, y = d 80 
s entirely to surround the curve. This rectangle may next be ruled with a num- 


ver of lines parallel to its sides, and thus be 
YA: 
















livided into smaller rectangles. These little rec- 

angles may be divided into three categories, those s K 
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utside the curve, those inside the curve, and 


hose upon the curve. By one upon the curve is 

neant one which has so much as a single point 
f ; Uy A 
VEE, 


f its perimeter or interior upon the curve. Let 


A, Ai, Au A, denote the area of the large TeC- 
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angle, the sum of the areas of the small rectan- 
rles, which are interior to the curve, the sum of 
he areas of those upon the curve, and the sum of 
hose exterior to it. Of course A= A; + Aut Ae. 
Now if all methods of ruling be considered, the 
yuantities A; will have an upper frontier L;, the quantities A, will have an upper 
‘rontier Le, and the quantities .A,, will have a lower frontier lu. If to any method 
of ruling new rulings be added, the quantities A; and A, become A, and A? with 
he conditions 4; = A;, Al = Ae, and hence A‘, Æ Au. From this it follows that 
A = L; + lu + Le. For let there be three modes of ruling which for the respective 
cases A;, Ae, A, make these three quantities differ from their frontiers Li, Le, lu 
by less than }e. Then the superposition of the three systems of rulings gives rise 
to a ruling for which Aj, 4’, 4’, must differ from the frontier values by jess than 
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by less than e, and must therefore be equal to it. 
It is now possible to define as the (qualified) areas of the curve 


L: = inner area, u = area on the curve, Li + l, = total area. 


In the case of curves of the sort intuitively familiar, the limit l} is zero an 
L; = A — L, becomes merely the (unqualified) area bounded by the curve. Th 
question arises: Does the same hold for the general curve here under discussion 
This time the answer is negative; for there are curves which, though closed an 
simple, are still so sinuous and meandering that a finite area l, lies upon the curv: 
that is, there is a finite area so bestudded with points of the curve that no part < 
it is free from points of the curve. This fact again will be left as a statement witl 
out proof. Two further facts may be mentioned. 

In the first place there is applicable a theorem like Theorem 21, p. 51, namely 
It is possible to find a number 6 so small that, when the intervals between th 
rulings (both sets) are less than 6, the sums Au, A;, A, differ from their frontie: 
by less than 2e. For there is, as seen above, some method of ruling such that thes 
sums differ from their frontiers by less than e. Moreover, the adding of a sing 
new ruling cannot change the sums by more than AD, where A is the largest inte 
val and D the largest dimension of the rectangle. Hence if the total number « 
intervals (both sets) for the given method is NV and if 6 be taken less than e/NAJ 
the ruling obtained by superposing the given ruling upon a ruling where the inte 
vals are less than 6 will be such that the sums differ from the given ones by le 
than e, and hence the ruling with intervals less than 6 can only give rise to sun 
which differ from their frontiers by less than 2e. 

In the second place it should be observed that the limits Z;, lu have been obtaine 
by means of all possible modes of ruling where the rules were parallel to the g- ar 
y-axes, and that there is no a priori assurance that these same limits would ha‘ 
been obtained by rulings parallel to two other lines of the plane or by covering tl 
plane with a uetwork of triangles or hexagons or other figures. In any thoroug 
treatment cf the subject of area such matters would have to be discussed. Th: 
the discussion is not given here is due entirely to the fact that these critical con 
nents are given not so much with the desire to establish certain theorems as wif 
the aim of showing the reader the sort of questions which come up for considers 
tion in the rigorous treatment of such elementary matters as " the area of a plar 
curve,” which he may have thought he ‘ knew all about.” 

It is a common intuitive conviction that if a region like that formed by a squa: 
be divided into two regions by a continuous curve which runs across the squa 
from one point of the boundary to another, the area of the square and the sum € 
the areas of the two parts into which it is divided are equal, that is, the curs 
{counted twice) and the two portions of the perimeter of the square form tw 
simple closed curves, and it is expected that the sum of the areas of the curves | 
the area of the square. Now in case the curve is such that the frontiers h, and | 
formed for the two curves are not zero, it is clear that the sum L; + L; for th 
two curves will not give the area of the square but a smaller area, whereas th 
sum (Li + lu) + (Li+ k) will give a greater area. Moreover in this case, it is nt 
easy to formulate a general definition of area applicable to each of the regions an 
such that the sum of the areas shall be equal to the area of the combined regioz 
But if J, and Ķ, both vanish, then the sum L; + L; does give the combined are: 
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closed € curves as have u= = = 0, and to say y that the quadrature of such curves is possible, 
but that the quadrature of curves for which l, ~ 0 is impossible. 

It may be proved that: If a curve is rectifiable or even if one of the functions g (4 
or y (t) is of limited variation, the limit l, is zero and the quadrature of the curve is 
possible. For let the interval t =t3¢, be divided into intervals Aj, At, +++ in 
which the oscillations of x and y are e,, €,-++ 4 Mis Mgs tee Then the portion of 
the curve due to the interval Az may be inscribed in a rectangle em; and that 
portion of the curve will lie wholly within a rectangle 2e: 2y; concentric with 
this one. In this way may be obtained a set of rectangles which entirely contain 
the curve. The total area of these rectangles must exceed l,,. For if all the sides 
of all the rectangles be produced so as to rule the plane, the rectangles which go 
to make up A, for this ruling must be contained within the original rectangles, 
and as A,>J,, the total area of the original rectangles is greater than h. Next 
suppose x (2) is of limited variation and is written as a, + II (/)— N (t), the differ- 
ence of two nondecreasing functions. Then Ze; = II(t,)+ N(i,), that is, the sum 
of the oscillations of x cannot exceed the total variation of æ. On the other hand 
as y(t) is continuous, the divisions A,t could have been taken so small that n: < n. 
Hence 


ly< Aus > 2e: 2< 40D SA n[M(4) + VQ]. 


The quantity may be made as small as desired, since it is the product of a finite 
quantity by 7. Hence J, = 0 and the quadrature is possible, 

It may be observed that if x(t) or y(t) or both are of limited variation, one or 
all of the three curvilinear integrals 


-— f ydr, f zdy, 4 f zdy — ydz 


may be defined, and that it should be expected that in this case the value of the 
integral or integrals would give the area of the curve. In fact if one desired to 
deal only with rectifiable curves, it would be possible to take one or all of these 
integrals as the definition of area, and thus to obviate the discussions of the pres- 
ent article. It seems, however, advisable at least to point out the problem of 
quadrature in all its generality, especially as the treatment of the problem is very 
similar to that usually adopted for double integrals (§ 132). From the present 
viewpoint, therefore, it would be a proposition for demonstration that the curvi- 
linear integrals in the cases where they are applicable do give the value of the 
area as here defined, but the demonstration will not be undertaken. 


EXERCISES 


L. For the continuous curve (27) prove the following properties : 


(a) Lines = a, x = b may be drawn such that the curve lies entirely between 
them, has at least one point on each line, and cuts every line x =£,a<&<b, in at 
least one point; similarly for y. 

(8) From p = gcos a + ysin a, the normal equation of a line, prove the prop- 
ositions like those of (æ) for lines parallel to any direction. 

(y) If (&, n) is any point of the zy-plane, show that the distance of (&, n) from 
the curve has a minimum and a maximum value, 


(O) 4h NEUE, 0) ANG Ae te, 7) ate NO DUDINUM ana Maximum Gistances of (g, 
from the curve, the functions m (é, 7) and M (é, n) are continuous functions of ($, 1 
Are the codrdinates æ (£, »), y (E, 7) of the points on the curve which are at mir 
mum (or ee distance from (&, 4) continuous functions of (&, 4)? 

(ce) If ”, 0’, ---, C0, -.- are an infinite set of values of ¢ in the interval 4 £t £ 
and if ¿£ is a point ‘of sendereation of the set, then 2° = ¢ (t0), y? = y (t°) is a poi 
of condensation of the set of points (x, y’), (2%, y”) =+, (Œ®, y), --+» corr 
sponding to the set of values 2’, t’”---, 0), .... 

(¢) Conversely to (e) show that if (x, y), (©, y”), =e, (0, y), -are i 
infinite set of points on the curve and have a point of condensation (x, 7°), thi 
the point (x°, 7°) is also on the curve. 

(n) From (¢) show that if a line x = £ cuts the curve in a set of points y’, y”, 
then this suite of y’s contains its upper and lower frontiers and has a maximum 
minimum, 


2. Define and discuss rectifiable curves in space. 
3. Are y = g? sin k and y = Vz sin ] rectifiable between g = 0, x = 1? 
£ 
4. If x(t) in (27) is of total variation II (4) + N (t), show that 
xi 
J. P (©, ide < MIN) + N )], 
Cx, 
where M is the maximum value of P (a, y) on the curve. 


5. Consider the function 6 (&, n, t) = a ee aaa which is the inclination 
the line joining a point (¢, n) not on the curve a point (x, y) onthe curve. Wi 
the notations of Ex. 1 (5) show that 
2 Mô 
[Ad] = (0G, m t+ At) — OG, m |< >a 


where ô >|Az| and ô >| Ay | may be made as small as desired by taking At sufficient 
small and where it is assumed that m < 0. 


6. From Ex. 5 infer that 0 (¢, n, t) is of limited variation when ¢ describes tl 
interval t, = t St, defining the curve. Show that 6 (é, n, t) is continuous in (€, 
through any region for which m > 0. 


7. Let the parameter t vary from ¢, to t, and suppose the curve (27) is closed 
that (x, y) returns to its initial value. Show that the initial and final values 
0 (£, q, t) differ by an integral multiple of 27. Hence infer that this difference 
constant over any region for which m > 0. In particular show that the constant 
0 over all distant regions of the planc, It may be remarked that, by the study 
this change of 6 as t describes the curve, a proof may be given of the theorem th 
the closed continuous curve divides the plane into two regions, one interior, o: 
exterior. 


8. Extend the last theorem of § 128 to rectifiable curves. 


Wir LOAN ALL 
ON MULTIPLE INTEGRALS 


129. Double sums and double integrals. Suppose that a bođy of 
matter is so thin and flat that it can be considered to lie in a plane. 
If any small portion of the body surrounding a given point P (æ, y) be 
considered, and if its mass be denoted by Am and tts area by AA, the 
average (surface) density of the portion is the quotient Am/A4A, and the 
actual density at the point P is defined as the limit of this quotient 
when Ad = 0, that is, a 

Doosan i 
The density may vary from point to point. Now conversely suppose 
that the density D (x, y) of the body is a known function of (a, y) and 
that it be required to find the total mass of the 
body. Let the body be considered as divided 
up into a large number of pieces each of which 
is small in every direction, and let AA, be the 
area of any piece. If (&, y) be any point in 
AA,, the density at that point is D (é, y,) and 
the amount of matter in the piece is approxi- 
mately D(€,, n) AA; provided the density be regarded as continuous, 
that is, as not varying much over so small an area. Then the sum 


Dé,, M) AA, + D (éy Na) AA, ++ D (én Mn) AA, = PE: mi) AA,, 


extended over all the pieces, is an approximation to the total mass, 
and may be sufficient for practical purposes if the pieces be taken 
tolerably small. 

The process of dividing a body up into a large number of small pieces 
of which it is regarded as the sum is a device often resorted to; for the 
properties of the small pieces may be known approximately, so that 
the corresponding property for the whole body can be obtained approx- 
imately by summation. Thus by definition the moment of inertia of a 
small particle of matter relative to an axis is m7r*, where m is the mass 
of the particle and r its distance from the axis. If therefore the 
moment of inertia of a plane body with respect to an axis perpendicular 

315 








to its plane were required, the body would be divided into a larg 
number of small portions as above. The mass of each portion woul 
be approximately D(é,, ņ) AA, and the distance of the portion fron 
the axis might be considered as approximately the distance 7, fror 
the point where the axis cut the plane to the point (€,, y,) in the po. 
tion. The moment of inertia would be 
Dé, miad +: + D (éns Mn) mA, = $D (Èi m)TPOA;, 

or nearly this, where the sum is extended over all the pieces. 

These sums may be called double sums because they extend over tw 
dimensions. To pass from the approximate to the actual values of th 
mass or moment of inertia or whatever else might be desired, th 
underlying idea of a division into parts and a subsequent summatio 


is kept, but there is added to this the idea of passing to a limit. Con 
pare §§ 16-17. Thus 


limit limi 

eres D&E, m)AA; and Res o2 DE: m) PAA, 
would be taken as the total mass or inertia, where the sum over 
divisions is replaced by the limit of that sum as the number c 
divisions becomes infinite and each becomes small in every directiot 
The limits are indicated by a sign of integration, as 


lim $) D (és 9)O4; = f D(z, y)dA, lim, DE, 0) 7744; = J Drs 


The use of the limit is of course dependent on the fact that the lim 
is actually approached, and for practical purposes it is further depenc 
ent on the invention of some way of evaluating the limit. Both thes 
questions have been treated when the sum is a simple sum (§§ 16-1 
28-30, 35); they must now be treated for the case of a double sum lik 
those above. 

130. Consider again the problem of finding the mass and let D, t 
used briefly for D(é,, n). Let M; be the maximum value of the densit 
in the piece AA, and let m; be the minimum value. Then 


mA A; = DAA; M,AA;. 


In this way any approximate expression D,AA, for the mass is shut i 
between two values, of which one is surely not greater than the trv 
mass and the other surely not less. Form the sums 


s = $, mAA;= >) DAA, =>) MA4; =s 


extended over r all the elements AA,;. Now if the sums s and S approac 
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term D;AA; is then repre- 
sented by the volume of a 
small cylinder upon the base 
AA; and with an altitude equal 
to the height of the surface 
z= D(a, y) above some point 
of AA; The sum 3D,A4, of 
all these cylinders will be ap- 
proximately the volume under 
the surface z= D(a, y) and 
over the total area A = 344.. 
The term M,4.4,is represented 
by the volume of a small cylin- 
der upon the base AA, and cir- 
cumscribed about the surface ; 
the term m,AA;,, by a cylinder Z 
inscribed in the surface. When the number of elements AA, is increased 
without limit so that each becomes indefinitely small, the three sums s, 
S, and %D,A4A, all approach as their limit the volume under the surface 
and over the area A. Thus the notion of volume does for the double 
sum the same service as the notion of area for a simple sum. 





Let the notion of the integral be applied to find the formula for the center of 
gravity of a plane lamina. Assume that the rectangular codrdinates of the center 
of gravity are (£, 7). Consider the body as divided into small areas AAi. If ($, m) 
is any point in the area AA;, the approximate moment of 
the approximate mass D,AA; in that area with respect to 
the line gz = % is the product (ë: — T) D;AA; of the mass 
by its distance from the line. The total exact moment 
would therefore be 


im) (fi — T) DAA; = f (a — z) D(a, y)dA = 0, 


and must vanish if the center of gravity lies on the line 
x= 7% as assumed. Then 





f2D@, y)aA - [ED e, y)dA =0 or frbaA =z [D(e, ydd. 


These formal operations presuppose the facts that the difference of two integrals is 
the integral of the difference and that the integral of a constant Z times a function D 


1s LN DG od UA UD 


is the product of the constant by the integral of the function. It should be imme- 
diately apparent that as these rules are applicable to sums, they must be applicable 
to the limits of the sums. The equation may now be solved for %. Then 


f aDdAa ti adn 7 f yDdAa f yam 


t= —— i J= = 
fDaa me f Daa ve 








, (1) 


where m stands for the mass of the body and dm for DdA, just as Am, might replace 
D,AA;; the result for y may be written down from symmetry. 

As another example let the kinetic energy of a lamina moving in its plane be cal- 
culated. The use of vectors is advantageous. Let ro be the 
vector from a fixed origin to a point which is fixed in the 
body, and let rı be the vector from this point to any other 
point of the body so that 


dr; Sas dro dri: 


r = Yo + fii, u ua or Vi= Vo + Vii. 





The kinetic energy is 2 4v?Am; or better the integral of ¢v’dm. Now 
v? = VieVi = VorVo + VireVii + 2 Voi; = vê + rp jw? + 2 VpeV};. 


That ViiYi; = rÈ w2, where r; = |r| and w is the angular velocity of the body 
about the point ro, follows from the fact that rı; is a vector of constant length ri; 
and hence |dri;| = 71:d6, where d@ is the angle that 7; turns through, and corse- 
quently w = d@/dt. Next integrate over the body. 


f $ vdm = f fvgdm + f 4rêwdm + f Yor Vdm 
= 402M + 4u? f ridm + Vos f vidm ; (2) 


for vf and w? are constants relative to the integration over the body. Note that 
Vor f dm = 0 if vo=0 or if fram =f Sram = fram =o. 
dt ' dtd | 


But v, = 0 holds only when the point r, is at rest, and f r,dm = 0 is the condition 
that rọ be the center of gravity. In the last case 


T= f 4odm = 407M + $f, I = frèam. 


As I is the integral which has been called the moment of inertia relative to an axis 
through the point ry perpendicular to the plane of the body, the kinetic energy is 
seen to be the sum of } Mv?, which would be the kinetic energy if all the mass were 
concentrated at the center of gravity, and of 1 Iw?, which is the kinetic energy of 
rotation about the center of gravity ; in case r, indicated a point at rest (even if 
only instantaneously as in § 39) the whole kinetic energy would reduce to the 
kinetic energy of rotation } Iw?. In case r, indicated neither the center of gravity 
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131. To evaluate the double integral in case the region is a rectangle 
parallel to the axes of codrdinates, let the division be made into small 
rectangles by drawing lines parallel to the 
axes. Let there be m equal divisions on one Z| m columns t=1,2...,7 
side and n on the other. There will then be ~’ a 
mn small pieces. It will be convenient to in- 
troduce a double index and denote by AA, the 
area of the rectangle in the ith column and jth 
row. Let (&;, ny) be any point, say the mid- 
dle point in the area AA; = Ax;Ay; Then the sum may be written 

2 DEs, ny) AAy = Dy Ax Ay + Dy Arby, +--+ + Dy Ar, AY, 
oy + Dy Ax AY, + Do Ar AY, + +++ + Dy:hX,AYs 
+ . . . . ` . . 
+ D,,AxAY, H Dz, AX AY, Fie + Drin A En AY. 





Now the terms in the first row are the sum of the contributions to 
Z; ; of the rectangles in the first row, and so on. But 


(Dy Aa, + Dy sAay + +++ + DyyAty) Ay; = Ay; > D(f: 1) Ax; 


and Ay: > DE; y) Ax; = pi 'D (x, y) dæ + 7 Ay;. 


That is to say, by taking m sufficiently large so that the individual 
increments Az; are sufficiently small, the sum can be made to differ 
from the integral by as little as desired because the integral is by 
definition the limit of the sum. In fact 


lé] = > |My —™,;|Ax;, = e(Z, — T) 


if e be the maximum variation of D(a, y) over one of the little rectangles. 
After thus summing up according to rows, sum up the rows. Then 


È Dady = i D(x, ”) dxAy, + f D(x, n,) dzAy, 
srt icin tl 
JA] = [¢,Ay, + E AY pags +é Ayn! = e(x a a) >) Ay = «(x S £) Y = Y 


if pi Sega zdi 


To 


then y D.A A.. frar dln \Ay oe hlad Au. ake coe pa a(n AAY. + À 





FLOM ~ ALAA AA pe dd ij me BI LL m= AA ty Ff J MMM v 
a Greg J Je Ji. WJ) J A 
It is seen that the double integral is equal to the result obtained bi 
first integrating with respect to x, regarding y as a parameter, and then 
after substituting the limits, integrating with respect to y. If the sum 
mation had been first according to columns and second according t 


rows, then by symmetry 


Vy Xy xy vı 
f vaa -f T D(x, y) dedy 5i f D(a, y)dydz. = (3! 
ho To Ty ho 


This is really nothing but an integration under the 
sign (§ 120). 

IF the region over which the summation is extended 
is not a rectangle parallel to the axes, the method 
could still be applied. But after summing or rather 
integrating according to rows, the limits would not 
be constants as x, and æ „ but would be those func- 
tions x = $,(y) and x = ¢,(y) of y which represent the left-hand an 
right-hand curves which bound the region. Thus 


Vy bu) 
f DdA = f f D(z, y) dxdy. (3" 
o Da) 


0 





And if the summation or integration had been first 
with respect to columns, the limits would not have 
been the constants y, and y,, but the functions 
y = yp (£) and y= y(x) which represent the lower 
and upper bounding curves of the region. Thus 


oy y(x) 
f pus =f D (x, y) dydz. (3" 
To 


Plr) 





The order of the integrations cannot be inverted without making th 
corresponding changes in the limits, the first set of limits being suc 
functions (of the variable with regard to which the second integration 1 
to be performed) as to suin up according to strips reaching from one sid 
of the region to the other, and the second set of limits being constant 
which determine the extreme limits of the second variable so as to sur 
up all the strips. Although the results (8") and (3"") are equal, it fre 
quently happens that one of them is decidedly easier to evaluate than th 
other. Moreover, it has clearly been assumed that a line parallel to th 


* The result may also be obtained as in Ex. 8 below. 
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axis of the first integration cuts the bounding curve in only two points ; 
if this condition is not fulfilled, the area must be divided into subareas 
for which it is fulfilled, and the results of integrating over these smaller 
areas must be added algebraically to find the complete value. 


To apply these rules for evaluating a double integral, consider the problem of 
finding the moment of inertia of a rectangle of constant density with respect to 
one vertex. Here 


b a 
= 2 = 2 2 a. 2 2 
T= f Deas = D f(s +P)dd= Df f e + y?) dedy 
D "Tras 2 |“ I Lad 2) q 1 Dab (a2 + 02 
= fle + | dy = of. ($a? + ay") dy = } Dab (a? + b). 


If the problem had been to find the moment of inertia of an ellipse of uniform 
density with respect to the center, then 


I= Df (a? +1)dA = pf fen Nt + y) dedy 


= fe o (z2? + y?) dzdy. 





Either of these forms might be evaluated, but the moment of inertia of the whole 
ellipse is clearly four times that of a quadrant, and hence the simpler results 


I= apf" i aa eee re 


= sf" le Moga + y?) dyda = = 7 Dab (a? + b?). 


It is highly advisable to make use of symmetry, wherever possible, to reduce the 
region over which the integration is extended. 

132. With regard to the more careful consideration of the limits involved in the 
definition of a double integral a few observations will be sufficient. Consider the 
sums S and s and let M;AA; be any term of the first and m;AA, the corresponding 
term of the second. Suppose the area AA; divided into two parts AA; and Ada, 
and let M;, Ma; be the maxima in the parts and m;, me; the minima, Then since 
the maximum in the whole area AA; cannot be less than that in either part, and 
the minimum in the whole cannot be greater than that in either part, it follows 
that mi Z Mi, Mei = Mi, Mi = Mi, Ma E Mi, and 


MAA; = m AAG: t+ mojAAo:, Miydi + MeiAAo: E MAA. 


Hence when one of the pieces AA; is subdivided the sum S cannot increase nor the 
sum s decrease Then continued inequalities may be written as 


mA SS imiAA; = S Dle n) AAi 5 D MAA: S MA. 


only the sums S and s due to some particular mode of subdivision, but consider al 
such sums due to all possible modes of subdivision. As the sums S are limitec 
below by mA they must have a lower frontier L, and as the sums s are limitec 
above by MA they must have an upper frontier 1. It must be shown that l = L 
Yo see this consider any pair of sums S and s corresponding to one division anc 
any other pair of sums S’ and s’ corresponding to another method of division ; alsc 
the sums S” and s” corresponding to the division obtained by combining, that is 
by snperposing the two methods. Now 


Szaz zs SEX 2928, SZL VBL, ssl YZEL 


It therefore is seen that any S is greater than any s, whether these sums corresponc 
to the same or to different methods of subdivision. Now if L <1, some § woul 
have to be less than some s ; for as L is the frontier for the sums S, there must bi 
some such sums which differ by as little as desired from LZ; and in like manne: 
there must be some sums s which differ by as little as desired from J. Hence as ne 
S can be less than any s, the supposition L <1 is untrue and L = L 

Now if for any method of division the limit of the difference 


lim (8 — s) = lim > (M;— m) AA; = lim > 014: =0 


of the two sums corresponding to that method is zero, the frontiers L and l must b 
the same and both § and s approach that common value as their limit; and if th 
difference S—s approaches zero for every method of division, the sums § ant 
s will approach the same limit L =l for all methods of division, and the sun 
2D,A4; will approach that limit independently of the method of division as wel 
as independently of the selection of (é;, m). This result follows from the fact tha 
L-IlsSS—s, S-LSS86~—s, l— s = S~—s, and hence if the limit of S—s i 
zero, then L =1 and S and s must approach the limit L =l. One case, whicl 
covers those arising in practice, in which these results are true is that in whicl 
D(z, y) is continuous over the area A except perhaps upon a finite number o 
curves, each of which may be inclosed in a strip of area as small as desired an 
upon which D (x, y) remains finite though it be discontinuous. For let the curve 
over which D(z, y) is discontinuous be inclosed in strips of total area a. The con 
tribution of these areas to the difference S— 8 cannot exceed (M—m)a. Apar 
from these areas, the function D(x, y) is continuous, and it is possible to take th 
divisions AA; so small that the oscillation of the function over any one of then 
is less than an assigned number e. Hence the contribution to S—s is less tha 
«(A — a) for the remaining undeleted regions. The total value of S — s is there 
fore less than (M — m)a + e(A — a) and can certainly be made as small as desired 

The proof of the existence and uniqueness of the limit of =D,AA; is therefor 
obtained in case D is continuous over the region A except for points along a finit 
number of curves where it may be discontinuous provided it remains finite 
Throughout the discussion the term *' area ” has been applied ; this is justified by th 
previous work (§ 128). Instead of dividing the area A into elements AA, one ma 
rule the area with lines parallel to the axes, as done in § 128, and consider the sum 
ZMAcAy, ZmAxAy, ZDAxAy, where the first sum is extended over all the rectar 
gles which lie within or upon the curve, where the second sum is extended ove 
all the rectangles within the curve, and where the last extends over all rectangle 


way of rigorous analysis than to treat the simpler questions and to indicate the 
need of corresponding treatment for other questions. 

The justification for the method of evaluating a definite double integral as given 
above offers some difficulties in case the function D (g, y} is discontinuous. The 
proof of the rule may be obtained by a careful consideration of the integration of 
a function defined by an integral containing a parameter. Consider 


om=fDe na, f oma=f" S Denia 9 


It was seen (§ 118) that ¢ (y) is a continuous function of y if D(x, y) is a con- 
tinuous function of (x, y). Suppose that D (x, y) were discontinuous, but remained 
finite, on a finite number of curves each of which is cut by a line parallel to the 
g-axis in only a finite number of points. Form Ag as before. Cut out the short 
intervals in which discontinuities may occur. As the number of such intervals is 
finite and as each can be taken as short as desired, their total contribution to œ (y) 
or ¢(y + Ay) can be made as small as desired. For the remaining portions of the 
interval 2) = æ =Æ q, the previous reasoning applies. Hence the difference Ag can 
still be made as small as desired and ¢ (y) is continuous. If D(a, y) be discontinuous 
along a line y = 8 parallel to the z-axis, then ¢(y) might not be defined and might 
have a discontinuity for the valne y= 8. But there can be only a finite num- 
ber of such values if D(x, y) satisfies the conditions imposed upon it in considering 
the double integral above. Hence ¢(y) would still be integrable from yọ to y, Hence 


f j f “p (x, y) dedy exists 
Uy Yq 
Y. Ti 
and m (Ly — 29) (V — Yo) = f f D (z, y) dxdy = M(x, — 2o) (Y1 — Yo) 
% To 


under the conditions imposed for the double integral. 
Now let the rectangle z) Sa Ti Yo E Y Sy, be divided up as befors. Then 


+A pr+ Ajg 
MyAriðy; = Í PAIN f "D(a, y)dxdy = MyAwdyy. 
+A; e+ Aye 
Add: J mide; => f ee Í. * D(a, y) dedy = > MyAwdy 


and > ae al eae y) dxdy =f" [ De, y) dady. 
o “To 


Now if the number of divisions is multiplied indefinitely, the limit is 
mr ; A 
i = “3 ami MAA; = | D(x yjdA. 
J, i D(e, y)dedy = lim J myAAy lim SY My Ay fen 


Thus the previous rule for the rectangle is proved with proper allowance for pos- 
sible discontinuities. In case the area A did not form a rectangle, a rectangle 
could be described about it and the function D(z, y) could be defined for the 
whole rectangle as follows: For points within A the value of D(a, y) is already 





allowable for either integra] in (4), and the integration when applied to the rec 
tangle would then clearly give merely the integral over A. The limits could ther 
be adjusted so that 


LE ‘D (x, naady = f S i, DG y) dxdy = fD, y)dA. 


The rule for evaluating the double eed by repeated integration is therefor 
proved. 


EXERCISES 


1. The sum of the moments of inertia of a plane lamina about two perpendicula 
lines in its plane is equal to the moment of inertia about an axis perpendicular ti 
the plane and passing through their point of intersection. 


2. The moment of inertia of a plane lamina about any point is equal to the sun 
of the moment of inertia about the center of gravity and the product of the tota 
mass by the square of the distance of the point from the center of gravity. 


3. If upon every line issuing from a point O of a lamina there is laid off a dis 
tance OP such that OP is inversely proportional to the square root of the moment o 
inertia of the lamina about the line OP, the locus of P is an ellipse with center at O 


4, Find the moments of inertia of these uniform laminas: 

(a) segment of a circle about the center of the circle, 

(8) rectangle about the center and about either side, 

(y) parabolic segment bounded by the latus rectum about the vertex or diamete1 
(6) right triangle about the right-angled vertex and about the hypotenuse. 


5. Find by double integration the following areas: 


(a) quadrantal segment of the ellipse, (£) between y? = g? and y = g, 
(y) between 83y? = 25g and 5x? = Oy, 
(3) between z? + y? — 2g = 0, x? +y? — 2y = 0, 
(e) between y? = 4az + 4a?, y? = — 4br + 4b?, 
(¢) within (y — 2 — 2)? = 4 — 22, 
(7) between 2? = 4ay, y(x? + 4a?) = 848, 
(8) y? = az, T? + y? —2ar=0. 

6. Find the center of gravity of the areas in Ex. 5 (a), (8), (Y), (8), and 
(a) quadrant of aty? = axt — 26, (8) quadrant of ct pyt= af, 
(y) between ot = yt + at, eo+y=a, (3) segment of a circle. 

7. Find the volumes ag the surfaces and over the areas given: 

(a) sphere z = Va? — x? — y2 and square inscribed in x? + y? = a?, 
(8) sphere z = Va? — x? — y? and circle g? + y? — az = 0, 

(y) cylinder z = V4a? — 7 and circle a? + y? — a ax = 9, 

(6) paraboloid z = kæy and rectangle 0= x = a, OS y Æ b, 

(e) paraboloid z = kay and circle x? + y? — 2 az — 2 ay = 0, 

(g) plane 2/a + y/b + z/c = 1 and triangle zy (c/a + y/b — 1) = 9, 
(n) paraboloid z = 1 — «2/4 — y2/9 above the plane z = 0, 

(9) paraboloid z = (£ + y)? and circle z2? + y? = a?. 
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8. Instead of choosing (é, nj) as particular points, namely the middle points, of 
the rectangles and evaluating ED (&, nz) Ax;Ay; subject to errors A, « which vanish in 
the limit, assume the function D(z, y) continuous and resolve the double integral 
into a double sum by repeated use of the Theorem of the Mean, as 


x, $ 
$(y) = if D(x, y) dt = > D (ë, Y) Avi, E's properly chosen, 


S oma =D) an= | D De, naz an =D DG, wade: 
a j j i ij 


9. Consider the generalization of Osgood’s Theorem (§ 35) to apply to double 
integrals and sums, namely: If ay are infinitesimals such that 


ay = Dé, nj) AAy + tydy, 


where ¢;; is uniformly an infinitesimal, then 


V pa 
li yu f D dA= D(x, y)dxdy. 
im Day f (x, Y) J, Í, (x, y) dedy 
Discuss the statement and the result in detail in view of § 34. 


10. Mark the region of the ay-plane over which the integration extends: * 


(a) f, f, Dayas, 6) f : J ” Dayae, mf ! S "Dandy, 
(3) Sag aa ta ie S 70082? ida (2) J “fe Dag 


11. The density of a rectangle varies as the square of the distance from one 
vertex, Find the moment of inertia about that vertex, and about a side through 
the vertex. 


12. Find the mass and center of gravity in Ex. 11. 


13. Show that the moments of momentum (§ 80) of a lamina about the origin 
and about the point at the extremity of the vector r, satisfy 


f rxvdm = Yx f vdm + f r’xvdm, 


or the difference between the moments of momentum about P and Q isthe moment 
about P of the total momentum considered as applied at Q. 


14. Show that the formulas (1) for the center of gravity reduce to 





a a r 
f syDax f 4 yy Ddw f z0 v0) Dae 
z= ——, Jai or f= a ’ 
Ddz Yy, — yo) Ddt 
» Yue fy S (yı — Yo) 
x 
J imt 40) Ws vo) Dae 
y= — 





Ti 
fy = vo) Dae 





diameter of the sphere. ind the volume cut out. Discuss the problem by double 
integration and also as a solid with parallel bases. 


16. Show that the moment of momentum of a plane lamina about a fixed point 
or about the instantaneous center is Iw, where w is the angular velocity and T the 
moment of inertia, Is this true for the center of gravity (not necessarily fixed) ? 
Is it true for other points of the lamina ? 


l 
17. Invert the order of integration in Ex. 10 and in f f Voy +a VE de, 
=f layi 


18. In these integrals cut down the region over which the integral must be 
extended to the smallest possible by using symmetry, and evaluate if possible: 

(a) the integral of Ex. 17 with D = yë — 2a%y, 

(8) the integral of Ex. 17 with D = (æ — 2V3)’y or D = (a — 2V3)y%, 

(y) the integral of Ex. 10(e) with D=r(1+ cos¢) or D = sin ¢ cos ¢. 


19. The curve y=f(x) between 2=a and «=b is constantly increasing. 
Express the volume obtained by revolving the curve about the a-axis as 
w[f(a)}?(0 — a) plus a double integral, in rectangular and in polar cotrdinates. 


20. Express the area of the cardioid r = a (1 — cos¢) by means of double inte- 
gration in rectangular codrdinates with the limits for both orders of integration. 


133. Triple integrals and change of variable. In the extension from 
double to triple and higher integrals there is little to cause difficulty. 
For the discussion of the triple integral the same foundation of mass 
and density may be made fundamental. If D(a, y, æ) is the density of 
a body at any point, the mass of a small volume of the body surround- 
ing the point (é, y: ¢;) will be approximately D(é,, o €;) AV; and will 
surely lie between the limits M,AV; and m,AV;, where M, and m; are 
the miaximum and minimum values of the density in the element of 
volume AV;. The total mass of the body would be taken as 


fare > D (éi Nis é:) AV; = fp (2, Y, z2) ay, (5) 
where the sum is extended over the whole body. That the limit of the 
sum exists and is independent of the method of choice of the points 
(é:, mi D and of the method of division of the total volume into elements 
AV, provided D(x, y, z) is continuous and the elements AV; approach 
zero in such a manner that they become small in every direction, is 
tolerably apparent. 


tion is the immediate generalization of the method used for the double 
integral. If the region over which the integration takes place is a rec- 
tangular parallelepiped with its edges parallel to the axes, the integral is 


z Y x 
f D(w, y, 2) dV = f f f ‘D(a, y, ©) dadyde. (5. 
Zo Vo To 


The integration with respect to x adds up the mass of the elements in 
the column upon the base dydz, the integration with respect to y then 
adds these columns together into a lamina of thickness dz, and the 
integration with respect to z finally adds 
together the laminas and obtains the mass 
in the entire parallelepiped. This could 
be done in other orders; in fact the inte- 
gration might be performed first with re- 
gard to any of the three variables, second 
with either of the others, and finally with 
the last. There are, therefore, six equiva- 
lent methods of integration. 

If the region over which the integration 
is desired is not a rectangular parallele- 
piped, the only modification which must be introduced is to adjust the 
limits in the successive integrations so as to cover the entire region. 
Thus if the first integration is with respect to æ and the region is 
bounded by a surface x = y, (y, 2) on the side nearer the yz-plane and 
by a surface æ = y,(y, =) on the remoter side, the integration 





w= py Cy, 2) 
f i D(a, y, 2) dadydz = Q (y, z) dydz 
T= Pal =) 

will add up the mass in elements of the column which has the cross 
section dydz and is intercepted between the two surfaces. The problem 
of adding up the columns is merely one in double integration over the 
region of the yz-plane upon which they stand; this region is the pro- 
jection of the given volume upon the yz-plane. The value of the 
integral is then 


z y= ġ, (2) z 4,@) Pnn 
f Ddy = f l 9 dydz = f ' f ' Ddadydz. (5") 
Zo Y= ho (2) Zo hy (2) Wo (x, y) 


Here again the integrations may be performed in any order, provided 
the limits of the integrals are carefully adjusted to correspond to that 
order. The method may best be learned by example. 


volume of the cylinder æ? + y? — 2ax = 0 which lies in the first octant and under 
paraboloid x? + y? = az, if the density be assumed constant. The integrals to eval- 


uate are: 
f adm f ydm f zdm 


, z= 


m m m 











m=fDiV, z= (6) 


= [D+ WaDf@t+Aav, =D fay. 


The consideration of how the figure looks shows that the limits for z are z = 0 and 
z= (x? + y?)/a if the first integration be with respect toz ; then the double integral 
in x and y has to be evaluated over a semi- 
circle, and the first integration is more simple 
if made with respect to y with limits y = 0 
and y = V2ax — 2?, and final limits z = 0 
and x = 2a fora. If the attempt were made 
to integrate first with respect to y, there 
would be difficulty because a line parallel to 
the y-axis will give different limits according 
as it cuts both the paraboloid and cylinder or 
the xz-plane and cylinder; the total integral 
would be the sum of two integrals. There y= Vaan- 
would be a similar difficulty with respect y 

to an initial integration by z. The order of /”=° ree 
integration should therefore be z, y, 2. 


2a Viar- x2 (28 + yya 2a Vaar- xt yt 4 y? 
= D dzdydz = D dydz 
o hae ae i sae its a 
2 
== f [evim + eas) aw (2 = a(1— cos 6) 
oe 8 V2ax— x? = asin é 
= Da f "[a- cos 6)? sin? 0 + 5 sint 9 | 40 =$ roD dz = a sin 646 
0 











ma fC PO caeayte = Df fe +A yas 


2a 
= A f [2 V2- xt + star — a)i |ae = rat D. 
0 
Hence č = 4 a/3. The computation of the other integrals may be left as an exercise. 


134. Sometimes the region over which a multiple integral is to be 
evaluated is such that the evaluation is relatively simple in one kind 
of codrdinates but entirely impracticable in another kind. In addition 
to the rectangular coérdinates the most useful systems are polar coör- 
dinates in the plane (for double integrals) and polar and eylindrical 
coordinates in space (for triple integrals). It has been seen (§ 40) that 
the element of area or of volume in these cases is 


dA = rdrdġ, dV = sin Odrddq, dV =rdrd¢dz, (T) 


substituted in the double or triple integral and the evaluation may be 
made by successive integration. The proof that the substitution can 
be made is entirely similar to that given in §§ 34-35. The proof that 
the integral may still be evaluated by successive integration, with a 
proper choice of the limits so as to cover the region, is contained in 
the statement that the formal work of evaluating a multiple integral 
by repeated integration is independent of what the codrdinates actually 
represent, for the reason that they could be interpreted if desired as 
representing rectangular codrdinates. 

Find the area of the part of one loop of the lemniscate r? = 2a? cos2@ which is 


exterior to the circler = a; also the center of gravity and the moment of inertia rela- 
tive to the origin under the assumption of constant density. Here the integrals are 


A= faa, Az = fad, AG = fvdd, T=D fread, m= DA. 
The integrations may be performed first with respect (a,% T) 
to r so as to add up the elements in the little radial 
sectors, and then with regard to ¢ so as to add the Fi \(vea,0) 
sectors ; or first with regard to ø so as to combine the 


elements of the little circular strips, and then with re- 
gard to r so as to add up the strips. Thus 


z av 2co8' p = 1 r 
= 6 = { °(2a2cos2¢— add = (;Va— Fla = 430 
A ee ae rdrdp f (2a? cos2. 6 — a*)do = (3 i , 


azma fi fm 


T 
rcos@-rdrd¢ = TRE V2 aè cos? 2¢ — a?) cos dẹ 
0 
E pe V2 (1 — 2sin?p)? d sin 6 — cos pde] = Ta = 893 0è. 
3 vo 





Hence @ = 8 ra/(12 V3 — 4r) =1.15a. The sym- 
metry of the figure shows that 7 = 0. The calcula- 
tion of I may be left as an exercise. 

Given a sphere of which the density varies as the 
distance from some point of the surface ; required the 
mass and the center of gravity. If polar coördinates 
with the origin at the given point and the polar axis 
along the diameter through that point be assumed, 
the equation of the sphere reduces to r= 2acos@ 
where a is the radius. The center of gravity from 
reasons of symmetry will fall on the diameter. To 
cover the volume of the sphere r must vary from r = 0 
at the origin to r= 2acox@ upon the sphere. The 
polar angle must range from @ = 0.to @ = 37, and the 
longitudinal angle from ø = 0 to ¢=27. Then 








“oS SU YVvrTreS Yu 


z= pt i, cos @ 72 sin ddrdédq, 


4 
m= f” da 3 4 kat cost @ sin 0dôdo = fo Sha ipa STU, 
0=0 5 


an 5 5 
me = i ae z 82 = —— cost f sin 6d6d¢ = f p se do = He, 


The center of gravity is therefore Z = 84/7. 
Sometimes it is necessary to make a change of variable 
a= (u, v), y = 4 (u, v) 
or x= (u, v, w), y = y(u, v, w), z = w(u, v, w) (8 
in a double or a triple integral. The element of area or of volume ha: 
been seen to be (§ 63, and Ex. 7, p. 135) 


aA =£ dudv or av =s (2#) 
(TAR Uy v, W 








dududu,  (8' 





Hence f? (x, y) dA = f» (¢, yy (22) dudv (8" 
and fr y, av= f DG, Y, «) (225) 








It should be noted that the Jacobian may be either positive or negative 
but should not vanish; the difference between the case of positive anc 
the case of negative values is of the same nature as the difference 
between an area or volume and the reflection of the area or volume 
As the elements of area or volume are considered as positive wher 
the increments of the variables are positive, the absolute value of the 
Jacobian is taken. ; 
EXERCISES 
1. Show that (6) are the formulas for the center of gravity of a solid body. 


. 2. Show that Iy = f (y? + 2") dm, I, =f (x? + 27) dm, I, =f (x? + y*) dm are the 
formulas for the moment of inertia of a solid about the axes. 


3. Prove that the difference between the moments of inertia of a solid abou 
any line and about a parallel line through the center of gravity is the product of the 
mass of the body by the square of the perpendicular distance between the lines. 


4. Find the moment of inertia of a body about a line through the origin in the 
direction determined by the cosines 1, m, n, and show that if a distance OP be laic 
off along this line inversely proportional to the square root of the moment oi 
inertia, the locus of P is an ellipsoid with O as center. 


(œ) trirectangular tetrahedron between xyz = 0 and 2/a + y/b + z/e=1, 
(8) solid bounded by the surfaces y? + z? = 4 az, y? = ax, 2 = 3a, 
(y) solid common to the two equal perpendicular cylinders g? + y? = a?, 2? + z? = at, 


(ô) octant of o Gi 6- l, (e) octant of f+ (2) g- 1. 


7. Find the center of gravity in Ex. 6 (3), Ex. 6 (æ), (8), (8), (e), density uniform. 


8. Find the area in these cases: (a) between r = a@sin2¢ and r= ja. 
(8) between 7? = 2 a? cos 2 ¢ and r= gt a, (y) between r = a sin ¢andr=0 Cos ġ, 
(5) r2 = 2a? cos 2¢, r coso = 4 V3 a, (e) r=a(1 + coso) r=a. 


9. Find the moments of inertia about the pole for the cases in Ex. 8, density 
uniform. 


10. Assuming uniform density, find the center of gravity of the area of one loop: 
(a) + = 24? cos2 ¢, (8) r= a(l — cos¢), (y) r= asin2 4, 
(8) r = asin? } (small loop), (e) circular sector of angle 2a. 
11. Find the moments of inertia of the areas in Ex. 10 (a), (8), (y) about the 
initial line. 
12. If the density of a sphere decreases uniformly from Dp at the center to D, 
at the surface, find the mass and the moment of inertia about a diameter. 
13. Find the total volume of : 
(a) (x? + Y? + 22)? = axyz, (B) (a? + y2 + 22)8 = 27 abayz. 
14. A spherical sector is bounded by a cone of revolution; find the center of 


gravity and the moment of inertia about the axis of revolution if the density 
varies as the nth power of the distance from the center. 


15. If a cylinder of liquid rotates about the axis, the shape of the surface is a 
paraboloid of revolution. Find the kinetic energy. 


16. Compute J (4, J (=H), J (245) and hence verify (7). 
r, $ Yr, py z T, $, 0 


17. Sketch the region of integration and the curves u = const., v = const. ; 
hence show: 


a S S1, y) dedy ST fen uv, uv) ududv, if u = y + £, y = W, 
y u= 
a px 
(8) J. S fe y) dedy 
1 pal +u) v i s , ‘ 
= » ——— | ————_ didu if y = au, t = 
i ie i era aaa os É > 1u 


(y) or -Sfi fate p 
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19. Same as Ex.18 for cylinder r3 = 2a?cos2¢; and find the moment 
inertia about r = 0 if the density varies as the distance from r = 0. 


20. Assuming the law of the inverse square of the distance, show that t 
attraction of a homogeneous sphere at a point outside the sphere is as though : 
the mass were concentrated at the center. 


21. Find the attraction of a right circular cone for a particle at the vertex, 


22, Find the attraction of (a) a solid cylinder, (8) a cylindrical shell upon 
point on its axis; assume homogeneity. 


23. Find the potentials, along the axes only, in Ex. 22, The potential may 
defined as Zr—!dm or as the integral of the force. 


24, Obtain the formulas for the center of gravity of a sectorial area as 
1 pet 1 rh 
-=_1 1 za lsg 
z=a h, g cos ddd, =a h, 3° sin odd, 


and explain how they could be derived from the fact that the center of gravity 
a uniform triangle is at the intersection of the medians. 


25. Find the total illumination upon a circle of radius a, owing to a light a 
distance A above the center. The illumination varies inversely as the square of t 
distance and directly as the cosine of the angle between the ray and the norm 
to the surface. 


26. Write the limits for the examples worked in §§ 188 and 184 when the in 
grations are performed in various other orders, 


27. A theorem of Pappus. If a closed plane curve be revolved about an a: 
which does not cut it, the volume generated is equal to the product of the area 
the curve by the distance traversed by the center of gravity of the area. Pra 
either analytically or by infinitesimal analysis. Apply to various figures in whi 
two of the three quantities, volume, area, position of center of gravity, are know 
to find the third. Compare Ex. 8, p. 346. 


135. Average values and higher integrals. The value of some speci 
interpretation of integrals and other mathematical entities lies in t 
concreteness and suggestiveness which would be lacking in a pure 


analytical handling of the subject. For the simple integral f. JE 


the curve y = f(x) was plotted and the integral was interpreted 
an area; it would have been possible to remain in one dimension | 
interpreting f(x) as the density of a rod and the integral as the ma: 


In the case of the double integral f. J (æ, y)dA the conception of de 


sity and mass of a lamina was made fundamental; as was pointed ot 
it is possible to go into three dimensions and plot the surface z= (x, 
































and interpret the integral as a volume. In the treatment of the triple 
integral T J(@, y, z)dV the density and mass of a body in space were 


made fundamental; here it would not be possible to plot u = f'(x, y, 2) 
as there are only three dimensions available for plotting. 

Another important interpretation of an integral is found in the con- 
ception of average value. If qp 7,,+--, ¢, are n numbers, the average of 
the numbers is the quotient of their sum by n. 


gatter (+ In 24, (9) 


n n 


If a set of numbers is formed of w, numbers g, and w, numbers 
la'e and w, numbers g,, so that the total number of the numbers 
is wi -+ w, + + Wp the average is 


Wily F Wala Tsk Wna Iwg, (9') 
Wy Wy fees +O, Sw; 


The coefficients w,, w,,+--,t,, Or any set ot numbers which are pro- 
portional to them, are called the weights of 7o qa) --++) Un These defi- 
nitions of average will not apply to finding the average of an infinite 
number of numbers because the denominator n would not be an aritl.- 
metical number. Hence it would not be possible to apply the definition 
to finding the average of a function f(x) in an interval x 32 £ zx 

A slight change in the point of view will, however, lead to a defi- 
nition for the averuge value of a function. Suppose that the interval 
2, =x =x, is divided into a number of intervals Az; and that it be 
imagined that the number of values of y= f(x) in the interval Az, 
is proportional to the length of the interval. Then the quantities 
Az; would be taken as the weights of the values f(&) and the average 
would be 


q= 


“f(@da 
= 24a, f(E) or better 


’ y = =2 EA 
RAR f dæ 
To 


by passing to the limit as the Az,’s approach zero. Then 





(10) 


i 


i 


Ee 


i d OR f(@) dx F [ronze (10) 


In like manner if z= f(«, y) be a function of two variables or 
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fre nas frena Fle, y 2 av 
z =“ and T= . (10' 


fasa favev 


It should be particularly noticed that the value of the average is d 
fined with reference to the variables of which the function averaged is 
function ; a change of variable will in general bring about a change i 
the value of the average. For 


if y =f (2), y (x) = 





but if y=) yO= E = i 





and there is no reason for assuming that these very different expre: 
sions have the same numerical value. Thus let 


yf = 2, srasli, æ = sin t, 0=StsS fr, 


i 7 
=i f wiles = $» VO = yf sinteae = 5. 
0 0 


The average values of x and y over a plane area are 


r= af 4 p= 5 fv, 


when the weights are taken proportional to the elements of area; bu 
if the area be occupied by a lamina and the weights be assigned a 
proportional to the elements of mass, then 


oe | en ak 
a=, f eam, a= 5, f vim, 


and the average values of x and y are the codrdinates of the center c 
gravity. These two averages cannot be expected to be equal unless th 
density is constant. The first would be called an area-average of x an 
y; the second, a mass-average of « and y. The mass average of th 
square of the distance from a point to the different points of a lamin 


would be = 1 
Fakta se fram = 1/1, (11 


and is defined as the radius of gyration of the lamina about that point 
it is the quotient of the moment of inertia by the mass. 














proper fraction ; also the average value of a proper fraction subject to the condi- 
tion that it be one of two proper fractions of which the sum shall be less than or 
equal to 1. Let x be the proper fraction. Then in the first case 


Bai [mens 


In the second case let y be the other fraction so that x + y = 1. Now if (z, y) be 
taken as codrdinates in a plane, the range is over a triangle, the number of points 
(x, y) in the element dedy would naturally be taken as proportional to the area of 
the element, and the average of x over the region would be 


fraa Sif, Ah 'zäzdy _ fda aut ey 


ae det ee 
i faa ff ta Yi: 2f a- ydy 3 


Now if x were one of four proper fractions whose sum was not greater than 1, the 
problem would be to average x over all sets of values (a, y, z, u) subject to the 
relation z +y +z+4u=1. From the analogy with the above problems, the result 
would be 


l-u l- u~z l-u-z—y 
cdxdydzdu 
z=] ZeAvAyAzAu _ J da i Í. =0 A S 


= hm ——— a 
DArAyAzAu if u pl~u-z MER ig dzdu 
p des S ” 


The evaluation of the quadruple integral gives £ = 1/5. 





136. The foregoing problem and other problems which may arise 
lead to the consideration of integrals of greater multiplicity than three. 
It will be sufficient to mention the case of a quadruple integral. In the 
first place let the four variables be 


eyz 
LELEL WEYE Yp zee, U,=uUsu, (12) 


included in intervals with constant limits. This is analogous to the 
case of a rectangle or rectangular parallelepiped for double or triple 
integrals. The range of values of 2, y, z, u in (12) may be spoken of 
as a rectangular volume in four dimensions, if it be desired to use geo- 
metrical as well as analytical analogy. Then the product ArAy,AzAu, 
would be an element of the region. If 


2; § Sa, + An, ---, uy; SO, Su, + AU, 
the point (£; n: č 4) would be said to lie in the element of the region. 
The formation of a quadruple sum 
XJ (Én my Si, 0i) Andy Az AU; 


could be carried out in a manner similar to that of double and triple 
sums, and the sum could readily be shown to have a limit when 





this sum could be evaluated by iterated integration 


Ty vı 2i t 
lim >) fAuAy Az Au, = J a | i S(a, y, z, w) dudedyda 
To Yo Zo Wo 


where the order of the integrations is immaterial. 
It is possible to define regions other than by means of inequalitit 
such as arose above. Consider 


F(x, y,% u)=0 and F(a, y, 2, vw) 0, 


where it may be assumed that when three of the four variables a 
given the solution of F= 0 gives not more than two values for tl 
fourth. The values of x, y, z, « which make F < 0 are separated fro 
those which make F > 0 by the values which make F = 0. If the sig 
of F is so chosen that large values of x, y, z, u make F positive, tl 
values which give F > 0 will be said to be outside the region and tho: 
which give F < 0 will be said to be inside the region. The value of tl 
integral of f(a, y, z, «) over the region F = 0 could be found as 


y= br) t= MAGZ y) u= w (T, Y, 2) 
f f i: F(a, y, z, u) dudzdyda, 
y CEA) z Pol ”) K = (2, V, 2) 


where u = w (x, y, 2) and u = w,(a, y, #) are the two solutions of F = 
for u in terms of x, y, z, and where the triple integral remaining aft 
the first integration must be evaluated over the range of all possib 
values for (a, y, 2). By first solving for one of the other variables, tl 
integrations could be arranged in another order with properly change 
limits. 
If a change of variable is effected such as 

T= (EYZ U), YEH yeu), z= xyz U) U= lyw) (I 


the integrals in the new and old variables are related by 


SJS rene ndearcen = fff frana a E) 


The result may be accepted as a fact in view of its analogy with the results (8) f 
the simpler cases. A proof, however, may be given which will serve equally wé 
as another way of establishing those results, — a way which does not depend on tl 
somewhat loose treatment of infinitesimals and may therefore be considered 
more satisfactory. In the first place note that from the relation (83) of p. 1 
involving Jacobians, and from its generalization to several variables, it appea 
that if the change (14) is possible for each of two transformations, it is possib 
for the succession of the two. Now for the simple transformation 


dx’dy’dz’du’. {1 








r 


z= 2’, y=, z=, u= w(t, yz, w= ol yz u), (L 


T ; Oe ee PP EN oa ws oe ee we 


fre Y, Z, u) du = f f, Y, Z, w’) sea =f Fe, Y, 2, wy 


and each side may be integrated with respect to a, y, z. Hence (14) is true in this 
case, For the transformation 





J 











du’, 


c= (2, Y, z’, u’), y=y (z, ys z’, w), z=X (z, y, z’, w), u=, (18”) 


which involves only three variables, J (ashes) =J (bs) and 
TY, ZU TY, zZ 


ff J (2, Y, Z, u) dadydz =f {re, Y, x, u) |J |da’dy’de’ 


and each side may be integrated with respect to u. The rule therefore holds in 
this case. It remains therefore merely to show that any transformation (18) may 
be resolved into the succession of two such as (13^, (18). Let 
op =v’, n=, 2, = 2’, US Oe, Y’, 2, WY) = w (Ei Yi Zy w). 
Solve the equation u, = w (£i, Yis Zy W) for w = w, (Tis Yis Zy U4) and write 
£ = P (Ly, Yis Zy 4); Y = Y (£i, Yis Zy w) Z = X (Ly Yis Zy )s U = Uy. 


Now by virtue of the value of w,, this is of the type (18”), and the substitution of 
Tis Yis Zy 4 in it gives the original transformation. 


EXERCISES 


1. Determine the average values of these functions over the intervals: 


(a) #,0S2510, (6) sing, 0SaS}r, 
(y) a, 0S 257, (5) cosa, OS 2S4r. 


2. Determine the average values as indicated : 


(a) ordinate in a semicircle 2? + y? = aê, y > 0, with æ as variable, 
(8) ordinate in a semicircle, with the arc as variable, 

(y) ordinate in semiellipse x = acos¢, y = bsin ġ, with ¢ as variable, 
(8) focal radius of ellipse, with equiangular spacing about focus, 

(e) focal radius of ellipse, with equal spacing along the major axis, 
(¢) chord of a circle (with the most natural assumption). 


3. Find the average height of so much of these surfaces as lies above the xy-plane: 
(a) 3 +4 +22 =a, (8) z= œ — pr? — gy, (V) #=4— a? —- 7. 


4. If a man’s height is the average height of a conical tent, on how much of the 
floor space can he stand erect ? 


5. Obtain the average values of the following : 


(a) distance of a point in a square from the center, (8) ditto from vertex, 
(y) distance of a point in a circle from the center, (8) ditto for sphere, 
(e) distance of a point in a sphere from a fixed point on the surface. 


6. From the S.W. corner of a township persons start in random directions 
between N. and E. to walk across the township. What is their average walk? 
Which has it? 





joining them is drawn. Show that the average of the area of the square on tl 
line is } the square on the hypotenuse of the triangle. 


8. A line joins two points on opposite sides of a square of side a. What is t 
ratio of the average square on the line to the given square ? 


9. Find the average value of the sum of the squares of two proper fractior 
What are the results for three and for four fractions ? 


10. If the sum of n proper fractions cannot exceed 1, show that the avera 
value of any one of the fractions is 1/(n + 1). 


11, The average value of the product of k proper fractions is 2~*. 


12. Two points are selected at random within a circle. Find the ratio of t 
average area of the circle described on the line joining them as diameter to t 
area of the circle. 


13. Show that J = rê sin? ĝ sin @ for the transformation 
zt =r cos, y=rsindcos¢, z=rsinédsingcosy, u=rsin@singsiny, 
and prove that all values of x, y, z, u defined by z? + y? + 22 + u? =Œ a? are cover 
by the range OS r Sa, 0S 057,05 637,085 ~yS27. What range w 
cover all positive values of x, y, z, u? 


14. The sum of the squares of two proper fractions cannot exceed 1. Find t 
average value of one of the fractions. 


15. The same as Ex. 14 where three or four fractions are involved. 


16, Note that the solution of u, = w (£1, y,, 2, W) for W = w; (2, Yis Zis 1 
requires that dw/du’ shall not vanish. Show that the hypothesis that J does not va 
ish in the region, is sufficient to show that at and in the neighborhood of each poi 
(x, Y, Z, u) there must be at least one of the 16 derivatives of ¢, y, x, w by a, y, Z. 
which does not vanish ; and thus complete the proof of the text that in case J z 
and the 16 derivatives exist and are continuous the change of variable is as give 


17. The intensity of light varies inversely as the square of the distance. Fi 
the average intensity of illumination in a hemispherical dome lighted by a lar 
at the top. 


18. If the data be as in Ex. 12, p. 881, find the average density. 


137. Surfaces and surface integrals. Consider a surface which h 
at each point a tangent plane that changes contin- 
uously from point to point of the surface. Consider 
also the projection of the surface upon a plane, say 
the ay-plane, and assume that a line perpendicular 
to the plane cuts the surface in only one point. 
Over any element dA of the projection there will 
be a small portion of the surface. If this small 
portion were plane and if its normal made an angle y with the 2-ax: 
the area of the surface (p.167) would be to its projection as 1 is 





69S y aha would De sec yad. Lhe value of cosy may be read Irom (9) 
on page 96. This suggests that the quantity 


2 aqt 
s = f sec ydá = [f [++ A + o dady (15) 


be taken as the definition of the area of the surface, where the double 
integral is extended over the projection of the surface; and this defi. 
nition will be adopted. This definition is really dependent on the 
particular plane upon which the surface is projected ; that the value of 
the area of the surface would turn out to be the same no matter what 
plane was used for projection is tolerably apparent, but will be proved 
later. 

Let the area cut out of a hemisphere by a cylinder upon the radius of the 
hemisphere as diameter be evaluated. Here (or by geometry directly) 


02 x öz Yy 


-— — — oo > 


a Zz oy z 


g? 427} a ax — x? a dudz 
s=f[+5+5] dA =2 SPE wa yde. 


This integral may be evaluated directly, but it is better to transform it to polar 
coördinates in the plane. Then 





S= af? [2 rare = o flea- sin ¢) do = (r — 2) aê. 
b=0%r=0 Va — r? 0 

It is clear that the half area which lies in the first octant could be projected upon 
the sz-plane and thus evaluated. The region over which the integration would 
extend is that between æ? + z? = a? and the projection 
z? + ax =a? of the curve of intersection of the sphere 
and cylinder. The projection could also be made on the 
yz-plane. If the area of the cylinder between z = 0 and 
the sphere were desired, projection on z =0 would be 
useless, projection on « = 0 would be involved owing to 
the overlapping of the projection on itself, but projection 
on y = 0 would be entirely feasible. 

To show that the definition of area does not depend, Y 
except apparently, upon the plane of projection consider 
any second plane which makes an angle @ with the first. Let the line of intersec- 
tion be the y-axis; then from a figure the new codrdinate 2’ is 
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F w, y) r a. 
x =g eosl +z sinl, y= and JÍ 17 = “ = cosh + — sind 
+ Y =Y, (a, y) on ace , 


s= ff ffr en ZU ff dx’dy ; 

cos y (z, y) cosy cos y (cos # + p sin 0) 

It remains to show that the denominator cos y (cos 8 + p sin 8) = cosy’. Referred 
to the original axes the direction cosines of the normal are — p: — q:1, and of 





pang+U+ cost  pasing + CoB 
V1l+¢ p2+¢ Bec y 


Hence the new form of the area is the integral of sec yd A’ and equals the old forr 


ecos y’ = = cos y (cos 0 + p sin 0). 


The integrand dS = sec ydA is called the element of surface. The: 
are other forms such as dS = seu (r, n)? sin 640d, where (r, n) is th 
angle between the radius vector and the normal; Imt they are use 
comparatively little. The possession of an expression for the elemet 
of surface affords a means of computing averages oner surfaces. Yor 
u = u(x, y, Z) be any function of (æ, y, z), and z = F(x, y) any surfac 
the integral 


Ü = 2 fue, Y, isa [fue y, PINI? + pdedy (Al 


will be the average of « over the surface S. Thus the average heigl 
of a hemisphere is (for the surface average) 


SEN 1 1 a 1 oe E 
i= aaa Je yaa JJei dey = ziy ae 


whereas the average height over the diametral plane would be 2/: 
This illustrates again the fact that the value of an average depenc 
on the assumption made as to the weights. 

138. H a surface « = f(r, y) be divided into elements AS; and tl 
function u (x, y, 2) be formed for any point (ép m ¢;) of the elemen 
and the sum 3«,AS, be extended over all the elements, the limit « 
the sum as the elements become small in every direction is define 
as the surface integral of the function over the surface and may t 
evaluated as 


lim >) v (Es ny €) AS: = J ule y, ads 
= | [ule fe DINTE Pisiy (1 


That the sum approaches a limit independently of how (é, qa &) 3 
chosen in AS, and how AS; approaches zero follows from the fact the 
the element «(és m ¢;)4S,; of the sum differs uniformly from th 
integrand of the double integral by an infinitesimal of higher crde: 
provided w(x, y, #) be assumed continuous in (a, y, 2) for points nea 
the surface and V1 + /2?+-f,? be continuous in (a, y) over the surfac 

For many purposes it is more convenient to take as the norms 
form of the integrand of a surface integral, instead of uds, th 


eas, E an ieee ai ial: Caimi E Ree kia NR J? ae DALU RV NAW RR ARR V OUL Uw 


on the surface, dS is a positive quantity, but cos y 
is positive or negative according as the normal is 
drawn on the upper or lower side of the surface. 
The value of the integral over the surface will be 


fe (x, Y, Z) COS ydS = f f Racay or ~ f f raedy (18) 


according as the evaluation is made over the upper or lower side. If 
the function R (æ, y, z) is continuous over the surface, these integrands 
will be finite even when the surface becomes perpendicular to the 
xy-plane, which might not be the case with 
an integrand of the form u(x, y, 2) ds. 

An integral of this sort may be evaluated 
over a closed surface. Let it be assumed 
that the surface is cut by a line parallel to 
the z-axis in a finite number of points, and 
for convenience let that number be two. Let 
the normal to the surface be taken con- 
stantly as the exterior normal (some take 
the interior normal with a resulting change 
of sign in some formulas), so that for the 
upper part of the surface cos y > 0 and for 
the lower part cos y < 0. Let z = f(a, y) 
wid s = f(a, y) be the upper and lower values of æ on the surface. Then 
the exterior integral over the closed surface will have the form 


fe cos ydS =f fx [x, y, fı (x, y) ]dady -ffx [a, y AE y) Jdady, (18) 


where the double integrals are extended over the area of the projection 
of the surface on the æy-plane. 

From this form of the surface integral over a closed surface 
it appears that a surface integral over a closed surface may be ex- 
pressed as a volume integral over the volume inclosed by the surface.* 








* Certain restrictions upon the functions and derivatives, as regards their becoming 
infinite and the like, must hold upon and within the surface. It will be quite sufficient 
if the functions and derivatives remain finite and continuous, but such extreme conditions 
ure by no means necessary, 


For by the rule for integration, 


=S T, y) 
SS Gasaeay = [fre yo 
Z= Sfo y) 
Hence fe cos yds -| =~ dV 
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if the symbol O be used to designate a closed surface, and if the double 
integral on the left of (19) be understood to stand for either side of 
the equality (18"). In a similar manner 


fP cosas a a aa 


z=, 9) 
dady. 
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(19) 


oQ wd 
fe cos BdS =ff Qdadz -E dydxdz = EM dy. 
; et OR 
Then fe cosa + Qcos B+ R ceos y) dS ={ (5 + ay, a dy 
(205 


or f i (Pdydz + Qdzdx + Rdady) -f f f (Gt 28 dadydz 


follows immediately by merely adding the three equalities. Any one of 
these equalities (19), (20) is sometimes called Gauss’s Formula, some- 
times Green’s Lemma, sometimes the divergence formula owing to the 
interpretation below. 

The interpretation of Gauss’s Formula (20) by vectors is important. 
From the viewpoint of vectors the element of surface is a vector dS 
directed along the exterior normal to the surface (§ 76). Construct the 
vector function 


F(a, y, 2) = iP (x, y, 2) + jQ(a, y, 2) + ER (a, y, 2). 
Let dS = (i cos æ + j cos B + K cos y) dS = idS, + jdS, + kdS,, 
where dS,, dS,, dS, are the projections of dS on the coördinate planes. 
Then P cos adS + Q cos BdS + R cos ydS = FedS 


and f i (Pdydz + Qdadz + Rdady) = f F.dS, 


where dS,, dS,, dS, have been replaced by the elements dydz, dzdz, dedy, 


thinh-sonid he mead tec arn een thie te has kk Ve tke Seed ee eee ae eats a bees: 
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without at all implying that the projections dS,, dS,, dS, are actually 
rectangular. The combination of partial derivatives 


ôP ĉQ , OR. 
yt ee ae, (21) 


where V.F is the symbolic scalar product of V and F (Ex. 9 below), is 
called the divergence of F. Hence (20) becomes 


f div Fav = j v-FdV = J F.dS. (20) 


Now the function F (æ, y, z) is such that at each point (x, y, z) of space a vector 
is defined. Such a function is seen in the velocity in a moving fluid such as air or 
water. The picture of a scalar function u(x, y, z) was by means of the surfaces 
u = const.; the picture of a vector function F (a, y, z) may be found in the system 
of curves tangent to the vector, the stream lines in the fluid 
if F be the velocity. For the immediate purposes it is better 
to consider the function F(z, y, z) as the flux Dv, the prod- 
uct of the density in the fluid by the velocity. With this 
interpretation the rate at which the fluid flows through an 
element of surface dS is Dv-dS = F-dS. For in the time 
dt the fluid will advance along a stream line by the amount 
vdt and the volume of the cylindrical volume of fluid which advances through the 
surface will be vedSdt. Hence 2Dv-dS will be the rate of diminution of the amount 
of fluid within the closed surface. 

As the amount of fluid in an element of volume dV is Då V, the rate of diminution 
of the fluid in the element of volume is — 3D/ôt where 0D/dt is the rate of increase 
of the density D at a point within the element. The total rate of diminution of the 
amount of fluid within the whole volume is therefore — 2@D/atdV. Hence, by 
virtue of the principle of the indestructibility of matter, 


Í, F.dS = f Dv.dS = — f ear. (20) 





Now if vz, vy, vz be the components of v so that P = Dos, Q = Dvy, R = Dv, are 
the components of F, a comparison of (21), (20°), (20) shows that the integrals of 
— òD/ôt and div F are always equal, and hence the integrands, 





_@D_6P Q, R _ Dvs aDoy | Doz, 
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are equal; that is, the sum P+ Qj + Ri represents the rate of diminution of 
density when iP + jQ+kR is the flux vector; this combination is called the 
divergence of the vector, no matter what the vector F really represents. 
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with the simple case of a line integral in a plane, note that by tl 
same reasoning as above 


3P 6Q 
Pdz = |f- =— dædy fow -F dady 
J oy : 5 Ox : 


[re pda + Qa y)dy] -SE z 5) day. 


This is sometimes called Green’s Lemma for the plone in distinetic 
to the general Green’s Lemma for space. The oppo- 
site signs must be taken to preserve the direction 
of the line integral about the contour. This result 
may be used to establish the rule for transforming a 
double integral by the change of variable x = ¢ (u,v), 
y = Wu, v). For 


(2 





oy oy 
x Bu du -+ x Bp dv 


O 
ð / dy ð / oy 
= TE (= 5) — (# ou) [au 
ma (f(y _ 2% 
= oh i if (= dv av oa gi 
= £ SS 1GA) iuas = [flr luan, 
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(The double signs have to be introduced at first to allow for the cas 
where J is negative.) The element of area dA = |J|dudv is therefor 
established. 

To obtain the formula for the conversion of a 
line integral in space to a surface integral, let 
P (x, y, z) be given and let z= F(x, y) be a surface 
spanning the closed curve O. Then by virtue of 
#=f(x, y), the function P(a, y, z)= P(x, y) and 


OP. oP zP 
f £ J dæ J by dady ie + P 7, | dedy 


where ©! denotes the projection of O on the xy-plane. Now the fina 


double integral may be transformed by the introduction of the cosine: 
of the normal direction to z = J (@, Y). 


A= | xdy = + 
O 


Z 
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Lau — J J \ay Tq Gz) aray = J J (az axa — By ae) = J Pdz. 


f this result and those obtained by permuting the letters be added, 


[ (Pa + Qdy + Rdz) 


OR oP OR aQ 2P 
= f(E -Pre (Z-B sate + (2-2) tay. e) 


his is known as Stokes’s Formula and is of especial importance in 
ydromechanics and the theory of electromagnetism. Note that the 
ne integral is carried around the rim of the surface in the direction 
hich appears positive to one standing upon that side of the surface 
ver which the surface integral is extended. 

Again the vector interpretation of the result is valuable. Let 


F (æ, y, z) = İP (x, y, 2)+ jo(a, y, z) + KR (a, y, 2), 


ƏR 6Q , [0P OR 0Q OP 
om F = i (3y — a) tila 5) tE -E (24) 


hen Í F.dr = f curl F.dS = f v«F.dS, (23) 


here VxF is the symbolic vector product of V and F (Ex. 9, below), 
the form of Stokes’s Formula; that is, the line integral of a vector 
ound a closed curve is equal to ‘the surface integral of the curl of the 
ctor, as defined by (24), around any surface which spans the curve. 
the line integral is zero about every closed curve, the surface inte- 
al must vanish over every surface. It follows that curl F=0. For 
the vector curl F failed to vanish at any point, a small plane sur- 
ce dS perpendicular to the vector might be taken at that point and 
e integral over the surface would be approximately jcurl F|@S and 
ould fail to vanish, — thus contradicting the hypothesis. Now the 
nishing of the vector curl F requires the vanishing 


Ri-Q@=0, PL-Ri=0, Y—P/=0 


each of its components. Thus may be derived ‘the condition that 
lx + Qdy + Rdz be an exact differential. 


If F be interpreted as the velocity v in a fluid, the integral 
f vedr = f vdt + vydy + vdz 


the component of the velocity along a curve, whether open or closed, is called 
2 circulation of the fluid along the curve; it might be more natural to define 


LUG COUVENLUOI. INOW 1i LUIG VOLUCILyY WG Lidl GUO LU TULAV WIG UG aide idl YOULL 
ity a about a line through the origin, the circulation in a closed curve is readi 
computed. For 


V = ax, fvr = faxed = f arxdr = a f rxdr = 2a-A, 
° o O O 


The circulation is therefore the product of twice the angular velocity and the ar 
of the surface inclosed by the curve. If the circnit be taken indefinitely small, t 
integral is 2aedS and a comparison with (23’) shows that curl v = 2a; that is, t 
curl of the velocity due to rotation about an axis is twice the angular velocity a 
is constant in magnitude and direction all over space. The general motion of 
fluid is not one of uniform rotation about any axis; in fact if a small element 
fluid be considered and an interval of time ôt be allowed to elapse, the eleme 
will have moved into a new position, will have been somewhat deformed owing 
the motion of the fluid, and will have been somewhat rotated. The vector cnrl 
as defined in (24), may be shown to give twice the instantaneous angular veloci 
of the element at each point of space. 


EXERCISES 
1. Find the areas of the following surfaces : 


(œ) cylinder z? + y? — ax = 0 included by the sphere g? + y2 + 22 = a, 

(8) e/a + y/b+2z/c=1 in first octant, (y) x? + y? + 22= a? above r= a cosy 
(5) sphere x? + y? + z? = a? above a square |x| = b, |y| Sb, b < jv2a, 

(£) z = ay over z? + y? = a, ({) 2az = x? — y? over r? = a? coso, 

(7) 2? + (xcosa + ysin a)? = a? in first octant, (0) z = xy over r? = cos2 
(+) cylinder x? + y? = a? intercepted by equal cylinder 72 + 22 = a. 


2. Compnte the following superficial averages : 


(a) latitude of places north of the equator, Ans, 3274 
(8) ordinate in a right circular cone h2(x2 + y?) — a2(z — h)? = 0, 

(y) illumination of a hollow spherical surface by a light at a point of it, 

(5) illumination of a hemispherical surface by a distant light, 

(e) rectilinear distance of points north of equator from north pole. 


3. A theorem of Pappus: If a closed or open plane curve be revolved about : 
axis in its plane, the area of the surface generated is equal to the product of t 
length of the curve by the distance described by the center of gravity of the curt 
The curve shall not cut the axis. Prove either analytically or by infinitesi 
analysis. Apply to various figures in which two of the three quantities, length 
curve, area of surface, position of center of gravity, are known, to find the thir 
Compare Ex. 27, p. 332. 


4. The surface integrals are to be evaluated over the closed surfaces by expre: 
ing them as volume integrals. Try also direct calculation : 


(a) f J (adydz + vydzdy + zzdzdz) over the spherical surface 2? + y? + 22 =a? 


(B) f f (a*dydz + y°dadz + z*dady), cylindrical surface 22 + y? = a2, z=} 
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(5) f f wdydz = J f ydxdz = f f zdzdy = 4 f f (xdydz -+ ydudz + zdxzdđy) = V, 


(e) Calculate the line integrals of Ex. 8, p. 297, around a closed path formed by 


two paths there given, by applying Green’s Lemma (22) and evaluating the result- 
ing double integrals. 


5. If x= (u, Y), Y = palu, v), Z = $,(u, v) are the parametric equations of a 
surface, the direction ratios of the normal are (see Ex. 15, p. 135) 


cos & : cosp : cosy = Jh: Ja: Jg if n= y (Sts), 
u,v 


Show 1° that the area of a surface may be written as 


S= SS Ji VANES Hay ay= [f VR +J? + Jê dudv= ff VEG Feud, 


oh; 0g; age Ot 
her E= ’ = F= 
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aud ds? = Edu? + 2 Fdudv + Gdv?. 


Show 2° that the surface integral of the first type becomes merely 


f f f(a, Y, 2) sec ydzdy = f f T (bys Pq» 9g) VEG — Fidudo, 


and determine the integrand in the case ot the developable surface of Ex. 17, p. 148. 

Show 8° that if x = fi (é, n, ©, y=, m 0, 2 = 44 (& n, §) is a transformation of 
space which transforms the above surface into a new surface £ = y(u, v), n = y(u, 2), 
f= ya(u, v), then 


or aed co pada lea peed (dit 


Show 4° that the surface integral of the second type becomes 


ff Rèsta = ff 23 (2) oa 
-Spr (Eeen (et) ae (22) a) 


where the integration is now in terms of the new variables ¢, 7, ¢ in place of x, y, z. 

Show 5° that when R =z the double integral above may be transformed by 
Green’s Lemma in such a manner as to establish the formula for change of variables 
in triple integrals. 


6, Show that for vector surface integrals f UdS = f vudy. 
o 


7. Solid angle as a surface integral. The area cut out from the unit sphere by a 
cone with its vertex at the center of the sphere is called the solid angle w subtended 
at the vertex of the cone. The solid angle may also be defined as the ratio of the 
area cut out upon any sphere concentric with the vertex of the cone, to the square 
of the radius of the sphere (compare the definition of the angle between two lines 





produced and the outward normal to the surface. Hence show 


S[roae cle al age end: 


where the integrals extend over a surface, is the solid angle subtended at the origi 
by that surface. Infer further that 








~ fF pas =4n or - f 52 as=0 or -f Fras =8 


according as the point r= 0 is within the closed surface or outside it or upon 
at a point where the tangent planes envelop a cone of solid angle @ (usually 2 m 
Note that the formula may be applied at any point (£, n, ¢) if 


r? = (Ẹ — 2)? + (n — y}? + (¢— 2)? 
where (x, y, z) is a point of the surface. 

8. Gauss’s Integral. Suppose that at r= 0 there is a particle of mass í 
which attracts according to the Newtonian Law F =m/r?. Show that tł 
potential is V =— m/r so that F =— VV. The induction or flux (see Ex. 1 
p. 308) of the force F outward across the element dS of a surface is by definitio 


— Fcos(F, n)dS = FedS. Show that the total induction or flux of F across 
surface is the surface integral 


fras =- fasvv=—f Vas = m fas.v=; 


and m= == [Ras = f aswy = =o fete, 


where the surface integral extends over a surface surrounding a point r = 0, is th 
formula for obtaining the mass m within the surface from the field of force 


which is set up by the mags. If there are several masses m,, Mg, +++ situated £ 
points (f1, Ms $1)» (fa: Nes $2), °* +s let 
F=F,+F,+--:, YV=V +V; +, 


Vi = — mU(Ei — ti)? + (m — v)? + (i — z)? 
be the force and potential at (x, y, z) due to the masses. Show that 


Ae A E SE -Tmams 


where = extends over all the masses and X’ over all the masses within the surfac 
(uone being on it), gives the total mass M within the surface. The integral (2i 
which gives the mass within a surface as a surface integral is known as Gauss 
Integral. If the force were repulsive (as in electricity and magnetism) instead < 
attracting (as in gravitation), the results would be V = m/r and 


ig SPAS =F fasvv =F > fe Mas = Dym = M es 
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by formal operation on F = Pi + Qj + Rk. Show further that 


aZ a 
VVU=o VWKF=0, n =(S+ a) 
Vx(VxF) = V(V°F) — (Y-Y) F (write the Cartesian form). 
Show that (VV) U=V-(VU). Ifu is a constant unit vector, show 


oF oF aF 
ueV) F = — cos — E i — ee =— 
oy ox i = oy i t3 wa ds 
is the directional derivative of F in the direction u. Show (dr-v) F = dF. 


10. Greens Formula (space). Let F(x, y, z) and G (z, y,z) be two functions 
so that VF and VG become two vector functions and FVG and GVF two other 
vector functions, Show 


V«(FVG) = VF.VG + FV.VG, V.(GVF) = VF-VG + GV.VF, 


aaa) a ae) oe) 
ox ox oy oy £2 oz 


_ OF oG oF éG . oF 6G (ZS eG Zo), 
~ ôe Oe by õy bz ae ax? ay? © az? 

and the similar expressions which are the Cartesian equivalents of the above vector 

furms. Apply Green’s Lemma or Gauss’s Formula to show 


J. FVGdS = f VEVGAV + f FV.VGaV, (26) 
1°) 
f GV F-dS = f VE-VGdV + f GV.VFAV, (26) 
(®) 
f (FVG — QVF)dS = f (FV-VG — GV.VF) dV, (26°) 
1°) 
dG OF oG FoG | aF aG (ee a2 zs 
Feiss [ (22 = 4 ae ay, 
i J dn JE ôx $ oy aT dz a +f? oe 


dG dF 2G 8G PQ g er =) r 
F—-G dS = F — G(—- + — + —] |aP 
Li dn 4 J [ (Gets Ear" a + <3) ax? $ ay? 22 
The formulas (26), (26%, (26) are known as Green's Formulas; in particular the first 
two are asymmetric and the third symmetric. The ordinary Cartesian forms of 
(26) and (26”) are given. The expression @?F/éa* + °F /ay? + 3?F/ðz? is often 
written as AF for brevity ; the vector form is V°VF. 


11. From the fact that the integral of F-dr has opposite values when the curve 
is traced in opposite directions, show that the integral of VxF over a closed surface 
vanishes and that the integral of V°VxF over a volume vanishes. Infer that 
VeVxF = 0. 
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instead of dr. 


14, Ifin F = Pi + Qj + Rk, the functions P, Q depend only on x, y and tl 
function R = 0, apply Gauss’s Formula to a cylinder of unit height upon tl 
cy-plane to show that 


[v-Fav = [Fads becomes We +52) dedy = ff Fed, 


where dn has the meaning given in Ex. 18. Show that numerically Fedn and Fx 
are equal, and thus obtain Green’s Lemma for the plane (22) as a special case of (2( 
Derive Green’s Formula (Ex. 10) for the plane. 


15. I£ [Far = f GdS, show that ((G—VxF)-dS = 0, Hence infer that 


these relations hold for every surface and its bounding curve, then G = Vx 
Ampére’s Law states that the integral of the magnetic force H about any circuit 
equal to 4a times the flux of the electric current C through the circuit, that 
through any surface spanning the circuit. Faraday’s Law states that the integ 
of the electromotive force E around any circuit is the negative of the time ra 
of flux of the magnetic induction B through the circuit. Phrase these laws 
integrals and convert into the form 


4aC = curl H, — È = cwl E. 
16. By formal expansion prove V*(ExH) = HV xE — E*VxH. Assume VxE=— 
and VxH = È and establish Poynting’s Theorem that 
ExH)-dS =—— | -(E ° : 
[Em 2 {Ge + Emar 


17. The ‘' equation of continuity ” for fluid motion is 


- i aDv, aDr. _ 9 si + D (Te y M4 Pe) 0, 
oy az on y oz 











where D is the density, v = iv, + jv, + kv, is the velocity, ôD/ðt is the rate 
change of the density at a point, and dD/dt is the rate of change of density as o 
moves with the fluid (Ex. 14, p. 101). Explain the meaning of the equation in vit 
of the work of the text, Show that for fluids of constant density vev = 0. 


18. If f denotes the acceleration of the particles of a fluid, and if F is t 
external force acting per unit mass upon the elements of fluid, and if p deno 
the pressure in the fluid, show that the equation of motion for the fluid within a 
surface may be written as 


> tar = DS FLav — S pås or fibdav = f FDay — f pas, 
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face and the pressures (except those acting on the bounding surface inward) may 
be disregarded. (Sec the first half of § 80.) 


19. By the aid of Ex. 6 transform the surface integral in Ex. 18 and find 





dr 1 
D = — -—— Z —_ — 
f fav I (DF —vp)dV or =g =F- 5V? 
as the equations of motion for a fluid, where r is the vector to any particle. Prove 
dr _dv_ av av 
(æ) ae dt u re (v pa lg), 
d A dr dr 
— (dr-v) = dr. d—.v = dre la 
(8) & (dev) = dr 4 dF ov = are CE + d (vev). 


20. If F is derivable from a potential, so that F =— VU, and if the density is a 
function of the pressure, so that dp/D = dP, show that the equations of motion are 


z- VxVxV=—V (U+P + z”) or Š (vdr) =— a(v+ p— 70) 


after multiplication by dr. The first form is Helmholtz’s, the second is Kelvin’s. 
Show 


syz d T, Y z 1 T, Y, Z 
vedr ydr =—-]| U+ P— =| and | vdr = const. 
Ce an = a. b,c | ‘a 2 a,b,c J 


In particular explain that as the differentiation d/dt follows the particles in their 
motion (in contrast to @/at, which is executed at a single point of space), the 
integral must do so if the order of differentiation and integration is to be inter- 
changeable. Interpret the final equation as stating that the circulation in a curve 
which moves with the fluid is constant. 


eu ZU BU a au 
U PU av= v“. 
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22. Show that, apart from the proper restrictions as to continuity and differen- 
tiability, the necessary and sufficient condition that the surface integral 


f f Pdydz + Qdzdz + Rdxdy = J pdx + qdy + rdz 


depends only on the curve bounding the surface is that PZ + Q; + R= 0. Show 
further that in this case the surface integral reduces to the line integral given above, 
provided p, g, r are such functions that r; — g, = P, p,—-%,= qi — By =R. 
Show finally that these differential equations for p, q, r may be satisfied by 


=f me =— {Pa r= 0; 
P a Qdz fRe@, Y, Zo) dy, q SP &, > 


and determine by inspection alternative values of p, q, r. 





CHAPTER XIII 
ON INFINITE INTEGRALS 


140. Convergence and divergence. The definite integral, and henc 
for theoretical purposes the indefinite integral, has been defined, 


f row ro=f rom, 


when the function f(x) is limited in the interval a to b, or æ to g; tk 
proofs of various propositions have depended essentially on the fu 
that the integrand remained finite over the finite interval of integratic 
(§§ 16-17, 28-30). Nevertheless problems which call for the determin 
tion of the area between a curve and its asymptote, say the area und 
the witch or cissoid, 


+a 8 + za aida 
f. Fags E A = Ae 2f Py read 
have arisen and have been treated as a matter of course.* The int 
grals of this sort require some special attention. 

When the integrand of a definite integral becomes infinite within 
at the extremities of the interval of integration, ov when one or both c 
the limits of integration become infinite, the integral is called an infint 
integral and is defined, not as the limit of a sum, but as the limit of « 
integral with a variable limit, that is, as the limit of a function. Th 


f J (x) dx = lim [r (x)= f f a| infinite upper limit, 


f i f(x) dz = lim [r (x)= f í fœ) a| i integrand f(b) = 0. 


These definitions may be illustrated by figures which show the conne 
tion with the idea of area between a curve and its asymptote. Simil 
definitions would be given if the lower limit were — oo or if the int 
grand became infinite at xv =a. If the integrand were infinite at sor 
intermediate point of the interval, the interval would be subdividi 
into two intervals and the definition would be applied to each part. 


* Here and below the construction of tigures is left to the reader. 
85D 
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Now the behavior of F(x) as x approaches a definite value or becomes 
infinite may be of three distinct sorts; for F(x) may approach a definite 
finite quantity, or it may become infinite, or it may oscillate without 
approaching any finite quantity or beceming definitely infinite. The 
examples 


W 8 3d , r 8 8. i , 
o Of r=% po! : 
? dx 
T E lin | fE = = log: becomes infinite, no limit, 
i male 


ao r 
f cos xdz = lim | J cos rdz = sin J , oscillates, no limit, 
0 a 0 


illustrate the three modes of behavior in the case of an infinite upper 
limit. In the first case, where the limit exists, the infinite integral is 
said to converge; in the other two cases, where the limit does not exist, 
the integral is said to diverge. 

If the indefinite integral can be found as above, the question of the 
convergence or divergence of an infinite integral may be determined 
and the value of the integral may be obtained in the case of convergence. 
If the indefinite integral cannot be found, it is of prime importance to 
know whether the definite infinite integral converges or diverges; for 
there is little use trying to compute the value of the integral if it does 
not converge. As the infinite limits or the points where the integrand 
becomes infinite are the essentials in the discussion of infinite integrals, 
the integrals will be written with only one limit, as 


f Fæ) dx, f æ dx, f. f(x) de. 


To discuss a more complicated combination, one would write 


ree a ae Baker 


and treat all four of the infinite integrals 
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where f(x) may be assumed to remain positive for large values of 
and E(x) approaches a positive limit as x becomes infinite. Then if 
be taken sufficiently large, both f(a) and KH (a) have become and w 
remain positive and finite. By the Theorem of the Mean (Ex. 5, p. 2 


m f fode < f FOB) <M “Sods x> K, 


where m and M are the minimum and maximum values of £ (æ) betwe 
K and œ. Now let x become infinite. As the integrands are positi 
the integrals must increase with æ. Hence (p. 35) 


if i x) dx ; 7 E(x)d M ° x) da 
i f J (a) dx converges f JS (2) E(x) da < iA J (x) dx converge 
if f J (a) E (x) dæ converges, 
K 
1 f(@) da < = f f(a) E (a) dæ converges; 


and divergence may be treated in the same way. Hence the integr 
(1) converge or diverge together. The same treatment could be giv 
for the case the integrand became infinite and for all the variety 
hypotheses which could arise under the theorem. 


This theorem is one of the most useful and most easily applied for determin: 
the convergence or divergence of an infinite integral with an integrand wh 
does not aes sign. Thus consider the case 


f“ =f" | z? ee E(a) = [= g? i f= 1 
a arta] a2’ ~ Lax +a2| ’ z2 m 
Here a simple rearrangement of the integrand throws it into the product of afu 
tion Æ (x), which approaches the limit 1 as x becomes infinite, and a function 1, 
the integration of which is possible. Hence by the theorem the original integ 
converges. This could have been seen by integrating the original integral; | 
the integration is not altogether short. Another case, in which the integratior 


not possible, is J i 
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E (2) = 


1 
Vi-eVita. 
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141. The interpretation of a definite integral as an area will suggest 
another form of test for convergence or divergence in case the inte- 
grand. does not change sign. Consider two functions f(a) and w(x) 
both. of which are, say, positive for large values of x or in the neigh- 
borhood of a value of x for which they become infinite. Jf the curve 
y = W(x) remains above y = f(x), the integral of f(x) must converge if 
the integral of w(x) converges, and the integral of y(x) must diverge if 
the integral of f(x) diverges. This may be proved from the definition. 
For f(x) < y(x) and 


[tex < [voa or F(x) < Y (82). 


Now as x approaches 6 or œ, the functions F (x) and ¥ (x) both increase. 
If Y (x) approaches a limit, so must F(x); and if F(«) increases with- 
out limit, so must ¥ (x). 

As the relative behavior of f(x) and y(a) is consequential only near 
particular values of « or when x is very great, the conditions may be 
expressed in terms of limits, namely: If y(x) does not change sign and 
if the ratio f(x) /b(x) approaches a finite limit (or zero), the integral of 
F(a) will converge if the integral of y(x) converges; and if the ratio 
f(a) /(«) approaches a finite limit (not zero) or becomes infinite, the 
integral of f(x) will diverge if the integral of (a) diverges. For in the 
first case it is possible to take x so near its limit or so large, as the 
case may be, that the ratio f(x)/y (x) shall be less than any assigned 
number G greater than its limit; then the functions f(x) and Gy (x) 
satisfy the conditions established above, namely f < Gy, and the inte- 
gral of f(x) converges if that of y(x) does. In like manner in the second 
case it is possible to proceed so far that the ratio f(a)/y(«) shall have 
become to remain greater than any assigned number g less than its 
limit; then f > gy, and the result above may be applied to show that 
the integral of f(a) diverges if that of (a) does. 

For an infinite upper limit a direct integration shows that 


(a da o 1 1 

at ie igt! 

Now if the test function (æ) be chosen as 1/a*=a-*, the ratio 
F(x)/$(x) becomes xt f(a), and if the limit of the product x* f(x) exists 


te) 


5 converges if k > 1, (2) 


PEJOR diverges if k £ 1. 
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becomes infinite, but will diverge if f(x) is au infinitesimal of the first 
or lower order. In like manner 


b 


converges if <1, 
diverges if k=1, 





dr 1 1 b 
f Oa k—1 (ba) -1og0—2)], (8) 
and. it may be stated that: The integral of f(x) to b will converge if 
J(=) is an infinite of order less than the first relative to (b —a)~! as æ 
approaches 8, but will diverge if f(x) is an infinite of the first or higner 
order. The proof is left as an exercise. See also Ex. 3 below. 


oo 
As an example, let the integral f gre—zdg be tested for convergence or diver- 
0 


gence. If n >O, the integrand never becomes infinite, and the only integral to 
examine is that to infinity ; but if n < 0 the integral from 0 has also to be consid- 
ered. Now the function e-* for large values of æ is an infinitesimal of infinite 
order, that is, the limit of 2*+"e-* is zero for any value of k andn. Hence the 
integrand w"e~* is an infinitesimal of order higher than the first and the integral 
to infinity converges under all circumstances. For x = 0, the function e~* is finite 
and equal to 1; the order of the infinite z"e-= will therefore be precisely the order 
n. Hence the integral from 0 converges when n> — 1 and diverges when n 5 — 1. 
Hence the function = 
Ta) = f at-le-xdz, a > 0, 


defined by the integral containing the parameter cr, will be detined for all positive 
values of the parameter, but not for negative values nor for 0. 


Thus far tests have been established only for integrals in which the 
integrand does not change sign. There is a general test, not particularly 
useful for practical purposes, but highly useful in obtaining theoretical 
results. It will be treated merely for the case of an infinite limit. Let 


F(x) = f Fe dæ, F(a")~— F(x =|" #@ de, xx" >K. (4) 


Now (Ex. 3, p. 44) the necessary and sufficient condition that F (æ) 
approach a linit as æ becomes infinite is that F(s')— F(a") shall 
approach the limit 0 when x' and æ", regarded as independent varia- 
bles, become infinite; by the definition, then, this is the necessary 
and sufficient condition that the integral of f(x) to infinity shail 
converge. Furthermore 
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if f ` f(&)|dæ converges, then f f(a) dn (5) 


must converge and is said to be absolutely convergent. The proof of this 
important theorem is contained in the above and in 


[S tons firo 


To see whether an integral is absolutely convergent, the tests estab- 
lished for the convergence of an integral with a positive integrand 
may be applied to the integral of the absolute value, or some obvious 
direct method of comparison may be employed; for example, 


Z cos zdz _ °” Idx E E E 
= > = Ta aea 1C onverges 
e+ a a + a? ges, 


and it therefore appears that the integral on the left converges abso- 
lutely. When the convergence is not absolute, the question of con- 
vergence may sometimes be settled by integration by parts. For 
suppose that the integral may be written as 


f “Paya = I 4 Cyede=| #6) f y(x) in| - f J f y (at) da? 


by separating the integrand into two factors and integrating by parts. 
Now if, when x becomes infinite, each of the right-hand terms approaches 
a limit, then 


f toisin f VE de|— iim fe) f yepanas, 


and the integral of f(x) to infinity converges. 








x cos sdg ft z|cosz|dx 
- Here =a 
a? +. x? a+ 
does not appear to be convergent ; for, apart from the factor|cosz| which oscillates 
between 0 and 1, the integrand is an infinitesimal of only the first order and tha 
integral of such an integrand does not converge; the original integral is therefore 

apparently not absolutely convergent. However, au integration by parts gives 


wo 
As an example consider the convergence of f 








zgcecoszdze gsing |? x g? — qa? 
= = | — | ~e cos rda, 
a? + g3 a3 + z2 (x? + a)? 
xsinz x 72 È? x dz 
= 0, ag tosede < f — 
x=% Ot + g? (x? + a2)? x 


1. Establish the convergence or divergence of these infinite integrals: 


o dg o dr o zdz 
a ara OS ara OS ayaa 


(3) Í x=-1(1 — x) -idx (to have an infinite integral, a must be less than 1), 


ra en d; a d ig 
(e) fx 1(1 — z)f -idz , DL T Sf et 


© dg 2 gdx a -1 
(9) aa (+) i T-a (x) T a 





l dz La 
n k<], k=l, 
Nf EET < of LTTE a a 


2. Point out the peculiarities which make these integrals infinite integrals, an 
test the integrals for convergence or divergence: 








1 n a 
(a) f (tog) dz, conv. ifn>—1,div.ifnS—1, (8) Eas, 
1 wl 
(y) f (— log z)"dz, (è) I log sin zdz, (e) f "z log sinadr, 
dx dz 1 1\" 
log ey mijl m 
9 Fs = (+ Joa w wj oo @) f? (tos) Ri 
e- tdg = 1 TI 
i m K dz A log z tan — dz 
Ol erT (e) f aan, Q) f loga tan T dz, 
œ pe —l +o œ ya -ldr 
——— It — x2 
J, rE” C) fede, 0) f na 
æ sin? g i lo zde o 
al aa aS © free 
ga- llog a nee o sa ; 
mf Eer S —~ > dr, v f 14 G dx, w S e— “2? cosh Bud: 


3. Point out the similarities and differences of the method of E-functions an 
of test functions. Compare also with the work of this section the remark that th 
determination of the order of an infinitesimal or infinite is a problem in indete: 
minate forms (p. 68). State also whether it is necessary that f(z)/y (£) or zè (a 
should approach a limit, or whether it is sufficient that the quantity remain finite 
Distinguish ‘tof order higher” (p. 356) from ‘of higher order”’ (p. 63); see Ex. 8, p. 6 


4. Discuss the convergence of these integrals and prove the convergence | 
absolute in all cases where possible : 


@ f= ina ay (8) f” cosatax, mf SALT 


(a) f” amate ay (e) ferecospedz, H) f7 “ie at a, 











NFF J 0 ar? + K2 biai | AY] SMM Uy (e } a ar, 
a eer 
(x) S, xt —le~ x co Boos (x sin 8) dz, (A) f eee dz, 
0 x 





i 2 N EF. OF © sinkg? 
w f cos 2? cos 2 axdzx, (») Í. gin G+S)e, © f = dz. 


5. If f(z) and f,(z) are two limited functions integrable (in the sense of 
§§ 28-30) over the integral a = z = b, show that their product f(z) =f, (x) Ff, (x) 
is integrable over the interval. Note that in any interval 6;, the relations 
mim Sm = M: S MyM: and MiMi — mimi = Mii Mo; — Mym: + 
Mime: — MiM = My; Og; + m.;0,; hold. Show further that 


[Aor (x) dx = lim > FEDT (EDS: 
=lim AG] Lear — fH) -Aaa 


or f °F (a) dz = lim > SGi f Fle) dx 


=m BAe Sroa- f sea], 
orf TE de= AlE) f Pade + im DAE — Alea) S Ale). 


6. The Second Theorem of the Mean. If f(z) and ¢(z) are two limited functions 
integrable in the interval a = gz Sb, and if $(z) is positive, nondecreasing, and 
less than K, then 


b b 
Jelu fede, asess. 
< £ 


And, more generally, if g(x) satisfies — œ < k = ¢ọ (£) = K < œ and is either 
nondecreasing or nonincreasing throughout the interval, then 


fre @s@as =k "Hears Kf edn aes 


In the first case the proof follows from Ex. 5 by noting that the integral of 
(x) f(z) may be regarded as the limit of the sum 


b b b 
ole) [ F de + D to) -A i-d] S SE de E — OG) S Sean, 
where the restrictions on œ (z) make the coefficients of the integrals all positive or 


zero, and where the sum may consequently be written as 


BISE) + & Ee) DE) +--+ (Gr) A lni) + K o (En) = aK 
if u be a properly chosen mean value of the integrals which multiply these coeffi- 
b 
cients; as the integrals are of the form f. J (x) dx where Ẹ = a, Z,, +++, Za it follows 
§ 
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finite limit as x becomes infinite, the integral F p (x) f (z)dz will converge i 
f7 J (x) dx converges. Cousider 


m , POSE) da = 48) Í Fla) de + ¢(2”) A "7 (a) de. 


8. If ¢ (xz) is a function varying always in the same sense and approaching 0 a 
a limit when z = œ, and if the integral F(x) of f(x) remains finite when z = a 


[a] 
then the integral f o (x) f (x) dx is convergent. Consider 


ST OSE) de =E PE- Fey + AEN FO) FA] 


[a] 
This test is very useful in practice ; for many integrals are of the form f ¢ (x) sin xd 


where p(x) constantly decreases or increases toward the limit 0 when z = œ; a 
these integrals converge. 


142. The evaluation of infinite integrals. After an infinite integra 
has been proved to converge, the problem of calculating its value sti: 
remains. No general method is to be had, and for each integral som 
special device has to be discovered which will lead to the desire 
result. This may frequently be accomplished by choosing a functio 
F(z) of the complex variable z =x + iy and integrating the funetio: 
around some closed path in the z-plane. It is known that if the point 
where F(z) = X(a, y) + ¢Y(a, y) ceases to have a derivative F'(# 
that is, where X(x, y) and Y(q, y) cease to have continuous first pat 
tial derivatives satisfying the relations Xj; = Y; and Xj = — Yy, are cu 
out of the plane, the integral of F(z) around 
any closed path which does not include any of 
the excised points is zero (§ 124). It is some- 
times possible to select such a function F(z) 
and such a path of integration that part of 
the integral of the complex function reduces 
to the given infinite integral while the rest of 
the integral of the complex function may be computed. Thus ther 
arises an equation which determines the value of the infinite integral. 





sin 
Consider the integral S =s dæ which is known to converge. Now 


[oa = ae de = f° E etx — f° ae 


suggests at once that the function e'/z be examined. This function has a definit 
derivative at every point except z = 0, and the origin is therefore the only poir 
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which has to be cut out of the plane. The integral of e/z around any path such 
as that marked in the figure * is therefore zero. Then if a is small and A is large, 


eiz A eix eid — A gix— B 
0= Se= f — det + = idly + f dx 
Oz a t o A+ty x+iB 


+f E e-i- y iy f pare do fi Cae. 
r T on =] Eaz; 


the first by the ordinary rules of integration and the second by Maclaurin’s 
Formula. Hence 


iz A pix p—ix +a 
0= f a =f SS + f Z + four other integrals. 
oz a © ~a 











It will now be shown that by taking the rectangle sufficiently large and the 
semicircle about the origin sufficiently small each of the four integrals may be 
made as small as desired. The method is to replace each integral by a larger one 
which may be evaluated. 


Bgidmy , B jetje- BY B 
id? =f ———— lijdy < — eydy <—. 
o A + ty | 0 (ay ay lt ee a 








These changes involve the facts that the integral of the absolute value is as great 
as the absolute value of the integral and that e4- v = e4e-y, |e4| =1, |4 +iy|> 4A, 
ey <1. For the relations |e4|=1 and |A + iy|>4, the interpretation of the 
quantities as vectors suffices (§§ 71-74); that the integral of the absolute value is 
as great as the absolute value of the integral follows from the same fact for a sum 
(p. 154). The absolute value of a fraction is enlarged if that of its numerator is 
enlarged or that of its denominator diminished. In a similar manner 
0 e-tA~y 


-A gix-B Ag- B 24 
dul < = 2e- 8B —, — 
J, z+ iB | (ers a—aee: poAt+iy 
+a +a | dz | T 

Furth 1 dz| = ra d 
urthermore E. > J= fi |n| iz] f |n |d, 

tade p° reblidg _ 
J. Sel rebi E 


Then 0= [Sa =f" 212 ae — mi + R, |R|<2Ē 426-3 +m, 
a 











, B 
idy| sT 


where e is the greatest value of || on the semicircle. Now let the rectangle be 
so chosen that A= Bei? ; ; then [RI < 4 eb? + ae. By taking B 3 sufficiently large 


tp h Lee. : Ge Sees, eae 





small, e may be made as small as desired. This amounts to saying that, for A sv 


ciently large and for a sufficiently small, Pisce is negligible. In other words, by tak 


A large enough and a small enough “me may be made to differ from s 


a 


as little as desired. As the integral from ifs to infinity converges and may 
regarded as the limit of the integral from a to A (is so defined, in fact), the integ 
from zero to infinity must also differ froin } m by as little as desired. But if t 
constants differ from each other by as little as desired, they must be equal. He 


æ sing r 


0 x 2 


As a second example consider what may be had by integrating ¢'/(z? + k?) o 
an appropriate path. The denominator will vanish when z = + ik and there : 
two points to exclude in the z-plane. Let the integral 
be extended over the closed path as indicated. There is 
no need of integrating back and forth along the double 
line Oa, because the function takes on the same values 
and the integrals destroy each other. Along the large 
semicircle z = Re’? and dz = Rie'tdp. Moreover 


0 gia =R gi R e-i 
f ee =- T ee = f plied by elementary rules. 








-R £? 4 K g2 4. k? g? + k? 
° edz R eixdy R eix 4. e~ ix R cosa 
Hence f —— < = ———— dr = 2 —— dgr 
eer 2 4. 2 J x? + k2 Jar i 
; z © othe Rite ; 
and Q= es dz= 2 f Sor dz + eee Re da f conte A 
O 22 + k? 0 g? pk? o Reid p k aa’a Z? + k? 
Now | ete? | = | eiR(cosd + isin >| = je~ Rein Heth cos b| = e~ Easing, 


Moreover | Re? + k?| cannot possibly exceed R? — k? and can equal it only wh 
¢@=47. Hence 


m eike’> Ricibdg 2 


t Re~ Resin ba = abled Rein ti 
0 Reid 4 42) ~ eae 


o Rt 








Now by Ex. 28, p. 11, sing >2/a. Hence the integral may be further increase 


2¢ 
w eRe? Ricibdg 9 i Re *™ 7 dẹ oe T -R1 
o  Ržerið 4 2 o -kL  R2— Ke (e78 — 1). 


izdz ez dz e—k dz 
Moreover. f NE f gee oe ia (a ) ENAR 
: aaa Z? + k? aaa Z + tk z — ik Ía amt” z—ik 


where 7 is uniformly infinitesimal with the radius of the small circle. But 











dz r edz 2 we-* 
=—2 d pene ie 
Soa az— ik TA ae aara 2% + k? 2k T 





EE ERE EE aeh Sm te A lee Ain A NA BU BD VU 


R cosg 
o=2 f appt I tia aR: 
By taking the small circle small enough and the large circle large enough, the last 
two terms may be made as near zero as desired. Hence 


æ% cosg me~ k 
do = a 
J, a? + ie Zk (7) 


It may be noted that, by the work of § 126, f oO Oe te 
awvaZtkiz — ki 
and not merely approximate, and remains exact for any closed curve about z = ki 
which does not include z =— ki. That it is approximate in the small circle follows 
immediately from the continuity of e/(z + ki) = e-*/2ki + y and a direct inte- 
gration about the circle. 
As a third example of the method let fz 








ESk 
— 2mi — isexact 
2 ki 





än be evaluated. This integral 


will converge if 0 < a <1, because the neni at zT origin is then of order less 
than the first and the integrand is an infinitesi- 
mal of order higher than the first for large values 
of x. The function z*~1/(1 + z) becomes infinite 


at z = 0 and z =— 1, and these points must be 
excluded. The path marked in the figure is a b 
; i LNSCN 
closed path which does not contain them. Now Oa A 


here the integral back and forth along the line 
aA cannot be neglected; for the function has a 
fractional or irrational power z*-1 in the nu- 
merator and is therefore not single valued. In 
fact, when z is given, the function z*—! is deter- 
mined as far as its absolute value is concerned, but its angle may take on any 
addition of the form 2 rk (œ — 1) with k integral. Whatever value of the, function 
is assumed at one point of the path, the values at the other points must be such 
as to piece on continuously when the path is followed. Thus the values along the 
line aA outward will differ by 2% (æ — 1) from those along Aa inward because 
the turn has been made about the origin and the angle of z has increased by 27. 
The double line bc and cb, however, may be disregarded because no turn about the 


origin is made in describing cde. Hence, remembering that e7! = — 1, 
za~ Br ya—le(æ—1)ġi i A ya~l 24 Axeagpi 
0= f x= d(rest) = [ ——ar f a ad 
ie | ae re 1 +revt een J l+r = o 1+ Aeti ® 








a ya —le2a(@—1)i X ga—ı ge-l 
c et rig dz dz 

EJ 1+ rem ON oar 

A yal a ya —le2 rai A ya- > 
Now d a dr = dr 
Í, l+r T S l+r =f l+r Jar 


TE Acenbi at Ls 2ra 
o 14 Aeti Aa 














> 





a dd = 





vedeli + Z “v ivye 


A pal ; 2Qr7A®  2waet 
dr + Qmienai + ¢ < ee 
ee ee ae CS or pacer tase er 








Hence O=(1— earai) f 


If A be taken sufficiently large and a sufficiently small, ¢ may be made as sir 
as desired. Then by the same reasoning as before it follows that 





20 ~1 te) -l 
0=(— caret) f a + 2rie™, or O=— sin me f el +T, 


o yal rt 
and f dr = — i 
o 1+ sin wr 
wo 


143. One integral of particular importance is | e~™dx. The eva 








0 
ation may be made by a device which is rarely useful. Write 


A A A 4 A A 
f e das -| f e` Pda f en ray = | ii f a *-vandy| f 
0 0 0 0 0 


The passage from the product of two integrals to the double integ 
may be made because neither the limits nor the integrands of eitl 
integral depend on the variable in the other. Now transform to po 
coördinates and integrate over a quadrant of radius A. 


A pA = pa 1 
f f t-t dedy = f f e` Ħrdrdð + R => r (1—0 t) + R, 
0 0 0 0 4 


where KR denotes the integral over the area between the quadrant a 
square, an area less than 4 4? over which e7” = e~“, Then 


di pA 
J f et-s dredy — 4 r| < 4AE. 
9 0 


Now 4 may be taken so large that the double integral differs from - 
by as little as desired, and hence for sufficiently large values of A | 
simple integral will differ from 4 Vr by as little as desired. Hence 


[ore =} Vr. 


0 


R<4A%e-*, 





* It should be noticed that the proof just given does not require the theory of infi 
double integrals nor of change of variable; the whole proof consists merely in find 
a number ł} Vr from which the integral may be shown to differ by as little as desi 
This was also true of the proofs in § 142; no theory had to be developed and no limit 
processes were used. In fact the evaluations that have been performed show of th 
selves that the infinite integrals converge. For when it has been shown that an integ 
with a large enough upper limit and a small enough lower limit can be made to di 
from a certain constant by as little as desired, it has thereby been proved that t 
integral from zero to infinity must converge to the value of that constant. 
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ined from them by various operations, such as integration by parts 

_ change of variable. It should, however, be borne in mind that the 
+ for operating with definite integrals were established only for 
"e integrals and must be reéstablished for infinite integrals. From 
iirect application of the definition it follows that the integral of 

'.uution times. a constant is the product of the constant by the 
zral of the function, and that the sum of the integrals of two 
‘ions taken between the same limits is the integral of the sum 

-ue functions. But it cannot be inferred conversely that an integral 
be resolved into a sum as 


Pie+ sere from [eos 


nu one of the limits is infinite or one of the functions becomes 
nite in the interval. For, the fact that the integral on the left 
verges ig no guarantee that either integral upon the right will 
verge; all that can be stated is that if one of the integrals on the 
* converges, the other will, and the equation will be true. The 
u remark applies to integration by parts, 


fre p' (x) dx = |) soj- Sr (2x) b (a) dee 


ta the process of taking the hmit which is required in the defi- 


cs 


=m of infinite integrals, two of the three terms in the equation 
uputch limits, the third will approach a limit, and the equation will 


* tene for the infinite integrals. 


k 


E 


The formula for the change of variable is 
w= OCT) T 
f I(x) dx =[ S$] ¢'@ dt, 
w= b(t) t 


se ib is assumed that the derivative $'(‘) is continuous and does 


“vanish in the interval from ¢ to T (although either of these con- 


ng may be violated at the extremities of the interval). As these 
quantities are equal, they will approach equal limits, provided 


Shen approach limits at all, when the limit 


b= tt) t 
T f(e)de = f FLO ()]$'(t) ae 


= P Co) 


aired in the definition of an infinite integral is taken, where one of 


~ four limits a, 6, fav ^ is infinite or one of the integrands becomes 


POR AUN AW ELIMA WI WAR AWARE ARAN A AAR WA WMA AAAS Y CU gore ™ ay Vasv SLOAN Ya ee 
of convergence was examined. 


pee 
Asan example of the change of variable consider f Sn? de = T and takea= az’. 
0 g 








x=% sin ag’ +o gin az’ -œ gin ag’ xw =a gin ag 
f ——_— da’ = f A dx’ or = f ——— aa’ = -f 7 dx’, 
x= wv x7 == 0 v x= 0 Kn x= x 


according as æ is positive or negative. Hence the results 





fA Saat if @>0 and -7 if a<d. (10) 
0. g 2 2 


Soinetimes changes of variable or integrations by parts will lead back to a given 
integral in such a way that its value may be found. For instance take 


mT wT 
Oe ee ss =f? jela 
1=f log sin zdx = J, tos cos vay = f log cos ydy, y= T. 
2 


2 
Then 21= f7 (logsing + log cose) dx = f log "=" dn 
mT 
A w 
=sf log sin zdz ~ Z log2 = f ?log sin ada: — Z log 2, 
Hence I= f ?logsin zde = — 7 log2. 11 
f og z 108 (11) 


Here the first change was y = 4m —Įgx. The new integral and the original one 
were then added together (the variable indicated under the sign of a definite inte- 
gral is immaterial, p. 26), and the sum led back to the original integral by virtue 
of the substitution y = 2g and the fact that the curve y = log sina is symmetrical 
with respect to x =} m. This gave an equation which could be solved for I. 


EXERCISES 
zsinz 


zeiz 








1. Integrate » as for the case of (7), to show f 7 dz = s ek, 
0 


2. By direct integration show that f Te- (a~bi) zdz converges to (a — bij- 1, when 
0 
a > 0 and the integral is extended along the line y = 0. Thus prove the relations. 


b 


fe @ cos tude = cee any 
0 a? + 0? 


[7 eesin bade = a >o. 
0 


aoe 
a2 + OF’ 


Along what lines issuing from the origin would the given integral converge ? 


~1 Da 
3. show (E n tor 
o0 (1+2)? sin ar 


expansion z#-1 = [— 1 + 1 +4 z2]¢-1= (—1j¢- “1+ (L+ a) (142) 414 2)1, 
7 small. 


- To integrate about z = — 1 use the binomial 


4. Integrate e- around a circular sector with vertex at z = 0 and bounded by 
the real axis and a line inclined to it at an angle of 1. Hence show 


ef t (cos? — i sinr?) dr = f eža = ue 
0 0 


fcosatde = ["sinatae = © T, 
0 0 2WV2 


5. Integrate e-*’ around a rectangle y = 0, y = B, z = + A, and show 


f7 e> cos2 axde =} Vre è, fe sin 2 ands = 0. 
0 


6. Integrate z*-le-7, 0 < a, along a sector of angle q < 17 to show 
sec ag f "ga —le—weo8d cog (z sin g) dx 
0 


w% (aod 
= csc ag f g% ~le- scos sin (x sing)ds= f xt ~e~ ady, 
0 0 


7%. Establish the following results by the proper change of variable: 








oppga an 0 [A pa 
(Y) S eti =~ T, 0 [eetan E, 
b 
(e) STe contain = EF, a> 0, (¢) l= VT, 
wf E d TERN (0) [EE = — Flog 


8. By integration by parts or other devices show the following : 





T æ oin2 
(a) f zlogsingde =— 5a? log, ef deat, 


© gin g cos az T, T, ; 
(7) Í SS do = Fit —1<a<l, or Tif a= 41, or 0 ifja|>1, 


ae 
4p — a2, =——-, 
4a’ ON EAE 8 ad 


(t) r (a + 1) = aT (a) if T (a) =f zt- ie- rdg, (n) f re T, 


K 


es 





(0) C veela + i\_ 





-= 7 loe 2. by virtue of z = tan y. 
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a 


f LE-A da = imf (TLODI ag = f° Ba Lea 


Show [An dx = lim [ros = f (0) log 


a+0 


œ sin pz — sin gr 


Hence (a) f a 


Lpp-l— gi q £ CORT — COB AR 
moa =| p ô c dig = lo a. 
(y S “logs x i ne ( S, x p 








DEPE a p~ qx 
dæ = 0, e f nE de = log? 


10. If f(x) and f’(x) are continuons, show by integration by parts that 
sin kr 





lim Í ” f(x) sin kxzdz =0. Hence prove Jim Í “F(2) dx == (0). 
x a ainke. € sin kz a f(x)— f (0) . 
| Waite Í Jœ) F dz =f0 f T dx + Í age sin ka. | 


Apply Ex. 6, p. 859, to prove these formulas under general hypotheses. 








11. Show that jim nf F(a 2) OE ae =0if6>a>0. Hence note that 
Tin lim Fe) a as x un jim nf I (2) gae dz, unless f(0)= 
k=%v a0 





144. Functions defined by infinite integrals. If the integrand of 
integral contains a parameter (§ 118), the integral defines a functior 
the parameter for every value of the parameter for which it conver 
The continuity and the differentiability and integrability of the fı 
tion have to be treated. Consider first the case of an infinite limit 


f Fe a) dæ = | Fe, a)dx + R(x, @), R =| re a) dæ. 


If this integral is to converge for a given value a = a, it is necessary t 
the remainder R (æ, æ) can be made as small as desired by taking = la 
enough, and shall remain so for all larger values of x. In like manne 
the integrand becomes infinite for the value x = b, the condition th 


ic a) dx = f Fe, adx + R(x, a) R = f 7e a) da 


converge is that R(x, a,) can be made as small as desired by takin 
near enough to 0, and shall remain so for nearer values. 

Now for different values of a, the least values of æ which will m 
|R (æ, @)| = e, when e is assigned, will probably differ. The infinite i 
grals are said to converge uniformly for a range of values of a sucl 





|R (æ, @)|< e holds (and continues to hold for all larger values, or values 
nearer 6) simultaneously for all values of a in the range a = «= a, 
The most useful test for uniform convergence is contained in the 
theorem: If a positive function p(x) can be found such that 


f F: (x)dæ converges and (x) 2|f(a, «)| 


for all large values of x and for all values of a in the interval a = a = a, 
the integral of f(x, a) to infinity converges uniformly (and absolutely) 
jor the range of values in a. The proof is contained in the relation 


f te a) dæ =| 4@d< s 


which holds for all values of œ in the range. There is clearly a similar 
theorem for the case of an infinite integrand. See also Ex. 18 below. 

Fundamental theorems are: * Over any interval a, = « = a, where 
an infinite integral converges uniformly the integral defines a con- 
tinuous function of a. This function may be integrated over any finite 
interval where the convergence is uniform by integrating with respect 
to æ under the sign of integration with respect tox. The function may | 
be differentiated at any point a; of the interval a, =a = a, by differ- 
entiating with respect to a under the sign of integration with respect 
to x provided the integral obtained by this differentiation converges 
uniformly for values of æ in the neighborhood of a. Proofs of these 
theorems are given immediately below. t 








To prove that the function is continuous if the convergence is uniform let 


yla) = fF, a) dz = fre, ajde + Rr, a) aZasa, 
y (a + Aa) = f Fe, a+ Aa)de + Ria, a +.Aa), 
[avis] TUFE, «+ Aa) — Fle, a)}de] + |R(e, æ + Aa)| +|R(, a) 


* It is of course assumed that f(x, œ) is continuous in (x, æ) for all values of x and @ 
under consideration, and in the theorem on differentiation it is further assumed that 
tz (x, &) is continuous. 

t It should be noticed, however, that although the conditions which have been 
imposed are sufficient to establish the theorems, they are not necessary ; that is, it may 
happen that the function will be continuous and that its derivative and integral may be 
obtained by operating under the sign although the convergence is not uniform. In this 
case a special investigation would have to be undertaken ; and if no process for justifying 
the continuity, integration, or differentiation could be devised, it might be necessary in 
the case of an integral occurring in some application to assume that the formal work led 
to the right result if the result looked reasonable from the point of view of the problem 
under discussion, — the chance of getting an erroneous result would be tolerably small. 


ötv JIN DUG A UA 


Now let z be taken so large that |R|<e for all @’s and for all larger values of x 
— the condition of uniformity. Then the finite integral (§ 118) 


a 
f f(z, ade is continuous in @ and hence 
a 





Í “UF (4 a + Aa) — f (a, a)jdz 


can be made less than e by taking Aq small enough. Hence |Ay|<38e; that is, by 
taking Aa small enough the quantity | Ay | may be inade less than any assigned 
number 3e. The continuity is therefore proved. 

To prove the integrability under the sign a like use is made of the condition of 
uniformity and of the earlier proof for a finite integral (§ 120). 


f “Wy (a) da = J È f “F (at, ce) dada + f “Rds = f i f “f(z, oe) dada +f. 


Now let z become infinite. The quantity ¢ can approach no other limit than 0; 
for by taking z large enough R <e and [f|<e(a, — a) independently of a. Hence 
as x becomes infinite, the integral converges to the constant expression on the 


left and f heda = f7 S Fe a) dads. 


Moreover if the integration be to a variable limit for a, then 


Y(a)= f ylada =f ST a)dade = fF (e, a) de. 


=| Í. te f “f(t, a) dada f j f "f(x, &) deda 


Hence it appears that the remainder for the new integral is less than e(a, — œg) 
for all values of a; the convergence is therefore uniform and a second integration 
may be performed if desired. Thus if an infinite integral converges uniformly, it may 
be integrated as many times as desired under the sign. It should be noticed that the 
proof fails to cover the case of integration to an infinite upper limit for æ. 

For the case of differentiation it is necessary to show that 


Also {Fe a) de < e(a — a). 
=x 

















S T.e ade = o'(ay). Consider f"f% (a, ajde = w(a). 


As the infinite integral is assumed to converge uniformly by the statement of the 
theorem, it is possible to integrate with respect to æ under the sign. Then 


fe (a) da = LOS t (z, a) dadz = fe Lf (a, a) — 1 (ay a) ] de = ¢ (a) — (a4). 


The integral on the left may be differentiated with respect to a, and hence 
(a) must be differentiable. The differentiation gives w(a)= ¢’(a) and hence 
w (az) = (az). The theorem is therefore proved. This theorem and the two 
above could be proved in analogous ways in the case of an infinite integral due 
to the fact that the integrand f(x, a) became infinite at the ends of (or within) 
the interval of integration with respect to z; the proofs need not be given here. 


145. The method of integrating or differentiating under the sign of 
integration may be applied to evaluate infinite integrals when the condi- 

















the question of the uniformity of convergence did not arise ($$ 119-120). 
The examples given below will serve to illustrate how the method works 
and in particular to show how readily the test for uniformity may be 
applied in some cases. Some of the examples are purposely chosen iden- 
tical with some which have previously been treated by other methods. 


Cousider first an integral which may be found by direct integration, namely, 
l 
T 


a 
az 4 b2 5 
The integrand e-es is a positive quantity greater than or equal to e-2*cogbz 
for all values of b. Hence, by the general test, the first integral regarded as a 
function of b converges uniformly for all values of b, defines a continuous func- 
tion, and may be integrated between any limits, say from 0 to b. Then 


J. ? Í, ” e~ az cos bedzdb = f. 7 J. "e-em cos bedbdz 


fe] i b 
=f e~ az Sin DE gy I tanit. 
0 T o a? 4b? a 


fe en ax cos bædgz = Compare f e- a dar = 
0 0 





F o pèb sin ba 2 1— cos bz 
Integrate again. J. [oe dean = f eg ee 


b a 
= btan-1-— =] 2 4. b2). 
an co og (a? + b?) 


Compare fee SOS ag aia (eee 
0 g? 0 g2 


Now as the second integral has a positive integrand which is never less than the inte- 
grand of the first for any positive value of a, the first integral converges uniformly 
for all positive values of a including 0, is a continuous function of a, and the value 
of the integral for a = 0 may be found by setting a equal to 0 in the integrand. Then 


SOE ae = lim [otan — 2 og (a? + H | = (B15. 
0 % i 3 


g? a=0 


The change of the variable to z’ = ł x and an integration by parts give respectively 


© sin2ba T æ sin ba T T 
dz = =+- ——, as b>’0 or b<0. 
f = = lèl, f z = + or —7, as b>0 or b< 








This last result might be obtained formally by taking the limit 





lim [7 e- ax SID bE a = f° sin Oe an Sianal? pe hes 
a=0d0 x 0 x 0 2 

after the first integration; but such a process would be unjustifiable without first 
showing that the integral was a continuous function of a for small positive values of a 
and for 0. In this case |x—- e- = gin bz] |2—1sin zj, but as the integral of [2-1 sin bz] 
does not converge, the test for uniformity fails to apply. Hence the limit would not 
be justified without special investigation. Here the limit does give the right result, 
but a simple case where the integral of the limit is not the limit of the integral is 


lim (0° S ae im (5. pZ a Ft OM ae (8G = 0, 








- Jo 


saya fre E) ama fe ba) (2-2) <a 


Lf L 


=2 freed (1 = 5) de. 


To justify the differentiation this last integral inust be shown to converge uni 
formly. In the first place note that the integrand does not become infinite at th 
origin, although one of its factors does. Hence the integral is infinite only by vit 
tue of its infinite limit. Suppose a & 0; then for large values of œ 


-(a-2V «© 
e (: z) (1-5) = e2ae-=? and f e-**dx converges (§ 148). 


Hence the convergence is uniform when a = 0, and the differentiation is justified 


But, by the change of variable z’ = — a/z, when a> 0, 
aye w a t ? a La 3 
freee ae = f eit) an f C 3) dz. 
0 z2? 0 0 


Hence the derivative above found is zero; œ’ (a) = 0 and 
a\3 ze am 
p (a) =e = dg = const. zf e- de =} VT; 
0 0 


for the integral converges uniformly when a = 0 and its constant value may b 
obtained by setting a = 0. As the convergence is uniform for any range of value 
of a, the function is everywhere continuous and equal to } Vr. 


As a third example calculate the integral ¢ (b) = f ? e- a's? cosbede, Now 
0 


dp _ 2 — ax? of _ 1 or ot 2 b © 22 

— = — ge ti sin bedr = —— | et sinb] — — e~a cos bedz, 
db 0 2a? 0 2ardo 

The second step is obtained by integration by parts. The previous differentiatio 

is justified by the fact that the integral of ge- 7", which is greater than the inte 

grand of the derived integral, converges, The differential equation may be solved 


do b es 3 ir 
— z= — — = Ce 4a? = — gx? zZ i 
pT ggh PHO 60) = feeds = 
p2 
_ oo a ay 
Hence oOo Oe t= S e- ata costade = VES, 
0 


In determining the constant C, the function ¢(b) is assumed continuous, as th 
integral for ¢ (b) obviously converges uniformly for all values of b. 


146. The question of the integration under the sign is naturall: 
connected with the question of infinite double integrals. The doubl 


integral f. J («, y) dA over an area A is said to be an infinite integra 


if that area extends out indefinitely in any direction or if the functio: 
J (x, y) becomes infinite at any point of the area. The definition o 
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convergence is analogous to that given before in the case of infinite 
simple integrals. If the area A is infinite, it is replaced by a finite 
area A' which is allowed to expand so as to cover more and more of 
the area A. If the function f(a, y) becomes infinite at a point or along 
a line in the area A, the area A is replaced by an area A' from which the 
singularities of f(x, y) are excluded, and again the area A’ is allowed to 
expand and approach coincidence with A. If then the double integral 
extended over A' approaches a definite limit which is independent of 
how A' approaches A, the double integral is said to converge. As 


p! I F(a, y) dedy = f T s (2) Fle, Y) dudy, 


where x = (u, v), y = y (u, v), is the rule for the change of variable 
and is applicable to 4', it is clear that if either side of the equality 
approaches a limit which is independent of how A' approaches A, the 
other side must approach the same limit. 

The theory of infinite double integrals presents numerous difficulties, 
the solution of which is beyond the scope of this work. It will be suffi- 
cient to point out in a simple case the questions that arise, and then 
state without proof a theorem which covers the cases which arise in 
practice. Suppose the region of integration is a complete quadrant so 
that the limits for x and y are 0 and oo. The first question is, If the 
double integral converges, may it be evaluated by successive integra- 
tion as 


frenu=-f" (Fædd = N E 


And conversely, if one of the iterated integrals converges so that it may 
be evaluated, does the other one, and does the double integral, converge 
to the same value? A part of this question also arises in the case of a 
function defined by an infinite integral. For let 


h(x) = f fe, y)dy and fe (x) da =| fre y) dydx, 


it being assumed that ¢ (x) converges except possibly for certain values 
of x, and that the integral of (x) from 0 to æ converges. The question 
arises, May the integral of (a) be evaluated by integration under the 
sign? The proofs given in § 144 for uniformly convergent integrals inte- 
grated over a finite region do not apply to this case of an infinite inte- 
gral. In any particular given integral special methods may possibly be 








number of lines parallel to the axes of x and y, then the three intenrals 


frenda, f” f7 Fe dyis, Í ” f” Ke y)dedy, (12) 


=0 V y=0 =0 Jx=0 

cannot lead to different determinate results ; that is, if any two of them 
lead to definite results, those results are equal.* The chief use of the 
theorem is to establish the equality of the two iterated integrals when 
each is known to converge; the application requires no test for uni- 
formity and is very simple. 


As an example of the use of the theorem consider the evaluation of 
jS “edn =f" ae- dy, 
1 í 
Multiply by e-@ and integrate from 0 to œ with respect to a. 
Ie-@’ = f ae e+ an, I f e-eda =. =f f aen drda. 
0 0 0 vo 


Now the integrand of the iterated integral is positive and the integral, being equa 
to I?, has a definite value. If the order of integrations is changed, the integral 


o næ o 1 dx i T 
re — a? (l+ x?) = EER -lo =~ 
Í f ae dadx Í, EE 5 tan w i 


is seen also to lead to a definite value. Hence the values 7? and 47 are equal. 


EXERCISES 


1. Note that the two integrands are continuous functions of (x, a) in the whol 
region 0S æ <œ, 0 =Æ x <œ and that for each value of a the integrals converge 
Establish the forms given to the remainders and from them show that it is not pos 
sible to take x so large that for all values of a the relation |R (a, a)|<e is satisfied 
but may be satisfied for all a@’s such that 0 < @ = æ. Hence infer that the conver 
gence is nonuniform about a = 0, but uniform elsewhere. Note that the function: 
defined are not continuous at a = 0, but are continuous for all other values. 


(a) J cena de, R(a, a) = fae ede = e~], 


“gin ax æ sin at æ sin g 
(8) f de, Be, a) =f de = f° ae de. 





T X 


2. Repeat in detail the proofs relative to continuity, integration, and differ 
entiation in case the integral is infinite owing to an infinite integrand at æ = b. 


* The theorem may be generalized by allowing f(x, y) to be discontinuous over | 
finite number of curves each of which is cut in only a finite limited number of point 
by lines parallel to the axis. Moreover, the function may clearly be allowed to chang 
sign to a certain extent, asin the case where f >0 when x >a, and f <0 when 0<2%< a 
etc., where the integral over the whole region may be resolved into the sum of a finit 
number of integrals. Finally, if the integrals are absolutely convergent and the integral 
ef | f(z, y)| lead to definite results, so will the integrals of f (x, y). 


Mad WENO UCIIVO LUC ICSUILS Lidl ale Slvell 


a 1 = = x = 
a) Í, end = qj, a>0, f ere-a = YE} 8. (27n 1), 


a ET 
2 1 % 1-2.n 
-2 dz = —, ant) e— az? dy = - a 
B) f ze- i dx T æ >0, : x e7 ax" dy FTE 
= dz 71:3 n-i) 
—: k>0, S a 
DS Bait a >% @? +t 2 nliti 


? 











3 fade nS 1, f a] EEA 
x = :n>— er(— log x Ses 
3) 0 n+1 * Jo & 2) (n + 1)m+1 
-1 Oo pa—l 2 
ia © ga son r0<a<l, | x loge, _ mw eosar — 
| o 1l+a sin am 0 l+ cos? ar — 1 


4. Establish the right to integrate and hence evaluate these: 


œ © e— aE m g- bx b 
| — ax 0 = — dg = log -, b = 
a) J edz, 0 < ay =a, J, = 08 = : Ea, 
1 1ga — gb a+] 
«dz —1 f dz = log baz=a 
e) JS, ae a ean log æ hal vA 


© en ax —. gbr 1, +m? 


” e- ax cos medz caza m ———— cos medz = -log ——-— : 
vf, er aaa © a 8 att me 








© e- an. e— bx 


w i b 
(3) f e~ “sin mrd, 0< ay SE a, J sin mdg = tan~1 m tan-1 2 
0 0 


a? b? 


of eetdo= YT, oca a, fT DE Bde = (b — a) Vi. 


5. Evaluate: (a) Sf eee =tanÊ, 
0 


(8) im ee xl — 008 ae = 008 ah q s= log VI+ a, (y) foe oot ae, 


w% 2y? 
One Daaien azo, (9 f CARE) ax 


1+ br? 
6. If 0<a<b, obtain from f “eo rede = s Re : and justify the relations: 
0 


S Spesi [fer sia raed = Sf fern rire 
r ree 


2 : æ g-azy2dy we- barge 2d 
=. [sin a f — sinb Í, 
Vr 0 








BrT Iys 
æ e- arde we- a] 
— cosb 
TERRIS 0o l4zt 7 S 14+ at 





r sinr T 2 © e- rae lide, © e~ redr 
—— d =/2-+[s - i cosr eri], 
if Vr r 2 Va sinr f 1+ x . $ 1+ x 


T 


dots r cosr m 2 pee metds o en raid 
Similarly, ‘ ie —— dr Bale a [cos rf TaS sin rf =. 
es ane sin Ms r= f Tar = £ u s sint 5dr = cos 5 dr = = ; 


7. Given that l 
14g? 





a 
=2 f ae—@0+2 da, show that 
0 


© 1+ cosmic COSME 7 T 
ae dre (1 e-m) and = eom 0. 
Í ES 5l + e-™) nd fS Tya” , m> 


A “asin ae 
8. Express R (z, a) = f 3 

x l+2 
tuting z’ for az, in such a form that the uniform convergence for @ such that 
0 < a, = a is shown. Hence from Ex. 7 prove 





dz, by integration by parts and also by substi- 





© ERIN as r 
= dz = — e7% a>d0 by differentiation). 
f ip as (by ) 


Show that this integral does not satisfy the test for uniformity given in the text; 
also that for «æ = 0 the convergence is not uniform and that the integral is also 
discontinuous. 


9. If f(z, a, P) is continuous in (£, a, 8) for 0 = x < œ and for all points (a, 8) 
of a region in the a@f-plane, and if the integral ¢(a, 8) = f f(z, a, B)dx con- 
0 


verges uniformly for said values of (æ, 8), show that @(a, B) is continuous in (œ, 8}. 
Show further that if f (z, a, 8) and fg (2, a, B) are continuous and their integrals 
converge uniformly for said values of (a, 8), then 


Í fa (ty a, Bde = $2, f Fg, a, Bde = $h, 


and x, $g are continuous in (a, 8). The proof in the text holds almost verbatim. 


10. If f(z, y) =f(z, a + i8) is a function of x and the complex variable 
y =a + ig which is continuous in (x, œ, 8), that is, in (æ, y) over a region of the 
y-plane, etc., as in Ex. 9, and if i (x, y) satisfies the same conditions, show that 


elr) = Í "Tt (x, y) dx defines an analytic function of y in said region. 


11. Show that f e- Ydre, y =a + iß, a = a> 0, defines an analytic func- 
0 
tion of y over the whole y-plane to the right of the vertical a = a. Hence infer 


æ 1 r 1 | T 
= ~van =} af =} _—_———; = 0. 


œ% V y2? 2 
Prove f e- ar? cos Burda = 1 x a+ Vat +p , 
0 2 N2 a? + p? 


re 2... 8. 1 Ga are) 








prt vr g% M4 
to show that the convergence is uniform at a = 0. Hence find i COs prds. 


+œ F +o m to p 
13. From T. cos 2dr =f. cos (x + a)?dz =E =f sin (x + a)*dz, with 
+o 

the results f 


-9% 


sin z is an odd function, establish the relations 


+2 
cos g? sin 2 axdz = f sin x* sin 2 aadz = 0 due to the fact that 
~% 
w Vr oe) a 
f cos g? cos 2 ards = < COS G — a’) , f sin z? cos 2 azds = a sin ( — a?) ; 
0 0 D 


14. Calculate : (a) f ” e~ a2? cosh badz, (8) f ” ge~ a cos badz,, 
0 0 


w 2 2 w 2 2 
and (together) (y) Í. cos (F+ Z) dx, (8) Í sin G is sa) 


222 


15. In continuation of Exs. 10-11, p. 868, prove at least formally the relations: 


: a in ke 
tim [sey Fae =F 7@, lim f pay) Fae = 00, 
Í i f Se) cos kadadk = f f * s(a) cos kzdkdz = f y Fen a 


“f° a F (2) cos kedzdk = lim = ~ fife gan pes 
bd eae 


= f° FE) cos kedadk = f0), 1 f raose 


The last form is known as Fourier’s Integral; it repre 
double infinite integral containing a parameter. ~ 
steps after placing sufficient restrictions on f (x). 











ne From f “eav dy =~ prove ("ETZE 
0 P , 


x foe] 
f. ale % dg f xzm—le-= dy 
0 0 


“ i 
= 2 f random terre f $ 
0 0 


17. Treat the integrals (12) by polar codrdinates and 


fT, y)dAa = [Ff recos rsin 


will converge if |f|<1r-2-* asr becomes infinite. If f(a 
origin, but |f|<r-2+4, the integral converges as r app: 
these results to triple integrals and polar codrdinates in spave ; v 
is that 2 becomes 3. 

18. As in Exs. 1, 8, 12, uniformity of convergence may often | 
without the test of page 369 ; treat the integrand æ- le~ ax sgin ba ¢ 
that test failed, 


CHAPTER XIV 
SPECIAL FUNCTIONS DEFINED BY INTEGRALS 
147. The Gamma and Beta functions. The two integrals 
1 T(n) = f “glen “dr, B (m, n) = f ar “1 — x)" dx (t 
ir 0 0 


converge when n > 0 and m > 0, and hence define functions of th 
parameters n or n and m for all positive values, zero not included 
Other forms may he obtained by changes of variable. Thus 


T'(n) = 2 f y?" leidy, by z=% (2 
0 
1 1\"-1 
T(n) = f (og = dy, by e"=y, (3 
0 y 
1 
B(m n)=| p=- iy=B m), by s=1-y (4 
B (m, n) =f a by =y © 
aym l+y 
B(m, n) = of sin?™—1¢ cos?""gdq, by x=sin’¢d. (6 
0 


af the original form of T(n) be integrated by parts, then 


= 1 cme Os 1 
a —-lo- r — — pip x aS No x et ee 
r= f atle de = ~ ae +3 ane de =~ T'(n + 1). 


The resulting relation T(n + 1) = aT (n) shows that the values of th 
Y-function for n+ 1 may be obtained from those for n, and that cor 
sequently the values of the function will all be determined if the value 
over a unit interval are known. Furthermore 

T(n + 1)= nT (n) = n(n — DT (nm — 1) (7 

= n(n —1):--(n—k)T(n — k) 

is found by successive reduction, where Æ% is any integer less than 7 
If in particular n is an integer and k = n — 1, then 


Tòn +1) = n(n —1)---2-1-TA)=anlTQ=a}; (£ 
378 


gral values of n the V-function is the factorial ; and for other than integral 
values it may be regarded as a sort of generalization of the factorial. 

Both the T- and B-functions are continuous for all values of the 
parameters greater than, but not including, zero. To prove this it is 
sufficient to show that the convergence is uniform. Let n be any value 
in the interval 0 < n, = n = N; then 


0 [os] 
f rle "de = J xole tda, f xie- tde = f a-led. 
0 0 


The two integrals converge and the general test for uniformity (§ 144) 
therefore applies; the application at the lower limit is not necessary 
except when n < 1. Similar tests apply to B(m, n). Integration with 
respect to the parameter may therefore be carried under the sign. The 


derivatives a 
aT (n 
ae =f a"—le-* (log x)*dar (9) 


may also be had by differentiating under the sign; for these derived 
integrals may likewise be shown to converge uniformly. 

By multiplying two I-functions expressed as in (2), treating the 
product as an iterated or double integral extended over a whole quad- 
rant, and evaluating by transformation to polar codrdinates (all of 
which is justifiable by § 146, since the integrands are positive and 
the processes lead to a determinate result), the B-function may be 
expressed in terms of the I-function. 


E(n)T(m) =4 f gene" da T yelet dy= f f gen lyim—l e-t- dedy 
0 0 0 


= f pentane ėdr [Meine cos?” -iodo =T (n + m) B (m, n). 
® 0 
aT Orua 
Hence B(m, n)= Pago B (n, m). (10) 
The result is symmetric in m and n, as must be the case inasmuch 
as the B-function has been seen by (4) to be symmetric. 

That T (4) = V7 follows from (9) of § 143 after setting n = $ in (2); 
it may also be deduced from a relation of importance which is obtained 
from (10) and (5), and from (8) of § 142, o ifn <1, 

(nT — n) te: T 
T(1)=1 EOE ty Sainer 


or ae 








(14) 


sin nT 





interval 0 < 1—n» < $ may then be found. 

148. By suitable changes of variable a great many integrals may 
be reduced to B- and [-integrals and thus expressed in terms of 
[-functions. Many of these types are given in the exercises below; 
a few of the most important ones will be taken up here. By y = az, 


a 1 
f x-i (a = ay" 1 dar = da y” (1 a y)" dy = a™*"-1B (m, n) 
0 0 


$ T(m) T(n) 
2 gin leg ey -ldx = qm tn} a 0. 12 
a f ( ) Tim +n) l z ( ) 


Next let it be required to evaluate the triple integral 


I = (Sf yn teddy, ety+2es1, 


over the volume bounded by the codrdinate planes and «+y+#2=1, 
that is, over all positive values of x, y,2 such thata+y+231. Then 


r= f Ja T~ pe -1 ye —lyn— —“ldedydx 
= ef f ETENI — x — y)*dydx. 


By (12) L” y” (1 — x — y)dy = TODT — ante, 


a Farh. 
_ L@) Pm +4) p11 — am tn 
Then ECT E (1 — x)” t”dx 


Tim) Ca +1) TOT + n+1) 


E EI) Td+m+nt+ 1) 
This result; may be simplified by (7) and by cancellation. Then 
re eee CQ) Em) T(n) 
J= 1—1,,m—1,n—1 Bites ; 13 
Sff- y" 2" —ldadydz Td+m +n +1) (13) 


There are simple modifications and generalizations of these results which are 
sometimes useful. For instance if it were desired to evaluate I over the range 
of positive values such that 2/a + y/b + z/c Sh, the change x = ahg, y = bhm, 
z = cht gives 


I= atomonitmen ff gl-lym—lin—Idtdnd’, = E+ n+¢S1, 


t= - ~ - n I (0) I (m) I (n) +m+ z y pag 
= at lym lgn ldrdydz = QMEN maeaea hl n, -+ 4 ssh. 
SSS I (l +m+n+ 1) a b ce 


ae DT (m) (m) T(n) Altm+n-ldh, 
T(l+ m+n) 


lence if the integrand contained a function f(A), the reduction would be 


SIT gl—lym—lyn—1 f E + ; + a) dzdydz 


rT (m(n) pF ie 
r a) E EEA Ea 


the integration be extended over all values t/a + y/b + z SH. 
Another modification is to the case of the integral extended over a volume 


2 l—lym-lzn-] Ai ey zY = 
J=ff fe y™—lgn—-ldedydz, (E + 5 + z Sih, 


hich is the octant of the surface (a/a)? + (y/b)? + (z/c)" = h. The reduction to 


dl = abren 


= almen 


lhmen}p Moj no 
Ja atomonni aca gr gt de. Siea 


made by h= ley nh = Ey. th= E: dx = na 5 Se ate 
a c P? 


_ amer : G) ‘ (") À () Langa 
J= JTS- lym —1z2—-Idedydz i ge 


l m n Me 
Par r(-+"4241) 
po qg r 


his integral is of importance because the bounding surface here occurring is of a 
rpe tolerably familiar and frequently arising ; it includes the ellipsoid, the surface 

+ yt + zt = = at, the surface œf + yh + ze = af, By taking /=m=n=1 the 
lumes of the octants are expressed in terms of the [-function; by taking first 
= 8, m =n =1, and then m = 3, l= n = 1, and adding the results, the moments 
‘inertia about the z-axis are found. 

Although the case of a triple integral has been treated, the results for a double 
tegral or a quadruple integral or integral of higher multiplicity are made obvious. 
or example, 


f f gi-lym—Idedy = albmyl+m TDT (m) 


Zsh, 
Tüm 2a” 


f f zl!-iym-idedy = Ê = TOAT ee. Ey + Gy Zh, 
ii ( + F ie 1) | 
“\r(@ 
Spores J EER (eh 


C+ len 


z n 
SSS ew igm —1{n ~idzdydzdt = akbiemd arreman "No Ng) © NE) T No) 
~ pqrs r( l m n 


x\P yI, fe\r tN _. 
Cs (Ge 
149. If the product (11) be formed for each of L, Z zeo 
the results be multiplied and reduced by Ex. 19 below, then 


Ote w 


The logarithms may be taken and the result be divided by n. 


n k 1 1 1 1 logn 
Yroer (3) aeh zz) log 2 i 


Now if n be allowed ta become infinite, the sum on the left is that 
formed in computing an integral if dx =1/n. Hence 


» and 





n— 1 
n 


1 
lim > log T (a) Aa =f log T(x) dx = log V2 or. (15) 
0 
1 
Then f log T (a + x) dæ = a (log a — 1) + log Vr (15) 
0 


may be evaluated by differentiating under the sign (Ex. 12 (6), p. 288). 

By the use of differentiation and integration under the sign, the 
expressions for the first and second logarithmic derivatives of I'(n) 
and for log T(n) itself may be found as definite integrals. By (9) 
and the expression of Ex. 4 (a), p. 375, for log a, 


I" (n) =f x”—1e-2 log ada =f xh —le- f ~I dade. 
0 0 0 


If the iterated integral be regarded as a double integral, the order of 
the integrations may be inverted; for the integrand maintains a posi- 
tive sign in the region 1 < x < 0,0 < æ < œ, and a negative sign in 
the region 0< g <1, 0< œ < œ, and the integral from 0 to œ in æ 
may be considered as the sum of the integrals from 0 to 1 and from 
1 to «, — to each of which the inversion is applicable (§ 146) because 
the integrand does not change sign and the results (to be obtained) 
are definite. Then by Ex. ap 


T'(n) = {~ {~ a a ce e deda =P (n) (~ ( Ge eee ee a 








or TORT Gy Ost ™) =f" (= -a@y Tol. da (16) 


This value may be simplified by subtracting from it the particular 
value — y = T'(1)/T (1) = T'(1) found for n=1. Then 
o E ge ee an 
T(n) (1) V(x) o Fa (fay 
The change of 1 + @ to 1/a or to e* gives 


T’ a ari e7* — Be. 
tye f da=] M da. (17) 
0 


I'(n) “jee 





2 
Differentiate : = log T (n) = 





(18) 
To find log T (n) integrate (16) from n = 1 to n =n. Then 
= Sin pee - GOO + a) de 
log T (n) =f [e Lye log + a) oa (19) 
since (1) =1 and log r (1) = 0. As r()=1, 


-æ Gd+a)7? 
log F@)= 0 = f E - SAS Jam 


mol (Ati te] de 
and logT(n) =| lesa a |i (1 +a) 


by subtracting from (19) the quantity (n — 1) log r(2) = 0. Finally 
°lem—e da i 
log T (n) = m ae (n—1)e a (19°) 


if 1+ «æ be changed to e~*. The details of the reductions and the justi- 
fication of the differentiation and integration will be left as exercises. 

An approximate expression or, better, an asymptotic expression, 
that is, an expression with small percentage error, may be found for 
T(n +1) when nis large. Choose the form (2) and note that the inte- 
grand y?” +e?" rises from 0 to a maximum at the point y? = n + 4 and 
falls away again to 0. Make the change of variable y = Va + w, where 
æ = n + 4, so as to bring the origin under the maximum. Then 


T(n +1)= af (va + w) iene 8 Va olay, 





bd alo 2.) a Vaw w? 
or Pott) = Bare | e te5(14+ 72) 3 dw. 


-vë 
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The integrand is therefore always less than e7, except when w = 0 
and the integrand becomes 1. Moreover, as w increases, the inte- 
grand falls off very rapidly, and the chief part of the value of the 
integral may be obtained by integrating between rather narrow 
limits for w, say from — 3 to +3. As «æ is large by hypothesis, 
the value of log (1+ w/ Va) may be obtained for small values of w 
from Maclaurin’s Formula. Then 


e 


T(n +1) = 2a%e7 ae eT ZPA- Ody 


is an approximate form for T(n + 1), where the quantity e is about 
gw/Vv a and where the limits + of the integral are small relative to Ve. 
But as the integrand falls off so rapidly, there will be little error made 
in extending the limits to oo after dropping «e Hence approximately 


Tirn+1)=2 wee f e7? dw = V2 1rat%e~*%, 


or T(n +1) = V2r (n ++ etA + 9), (20; 


where y is a small quantity approaching 0 as 2 becomes infinite. 


EXERCISES 
1. Establish the following formulas by changes of variable. 


wT 
æ F 1 
(a) r= ar f an—le-ardz, a>0, (8) fPsinn ade = 33 (E+ 5, z) 


(7) B(n, n) = 21-2" B (n, }) by (6), (5) fam 3G — atte =4 BG m n) 
(e) [es B(m,n) _ 1 T (m)T (n) take = 


(@ + arte < a(l + a)” Ta an(1 +a)" T(m + n) 7 t+a l+a 
: l gu—l(y — g)n-) ; 
(è) f ely —a)—-ldz _ T(m)T (n) i by 








N a E O TE TT EEES 
o [an +o ar or mAn Oaa y by 


lgm-1(1 — ayr—ldz __B(m, n) anda Varny), 
ea e O 


Vr T(r) 
xam(1— onda = *B 1, —— c. 
(o fi ee) (p+, E), (0) 0 fiat n Tt+h 
2. From I'(1) = 1 and F (4) = Vr make a table of the values for every intege: 


and half integer from 0 to 5 and plot the curve y = F (Œ) from them. 


3. By the aid of (10) and Ex. 1 (y) prove the relations 


afore (PD A — aN LANs 1 1\ eB ok Swede WT eek AN 





m mT 
(a) [Prine nde = [cos ade = SO) z or 2.4.6. pen, 
0 0 4-6 2 -3-5- 


as n is even or odd. 





1 andy 1.3.5. eras ( ies 2-4.6... 2n 
0 VI— g? 2.4.6. 2’ 0 VIZ g 1-8-5. (2n+1) 
a 4 

(a) f ite, of z(a? — 72): lds = TME, 


dx ‘ 
to four decimals 


, 1 1 de 
(¢) Fina f een oe Finda [See 
0 VW1— 24 eer 
6. Find the areas of the quadrants of these curves : 
(a) ak + y? = aż, (B) 8+ yi =al, (y) at+ y=], 
(3) 2?/a? + y?/b? =1, (e) the evolute (ax)? + (by) = (a? — Bh, 





7. Find centers of gravity and moments of inertia about the axes in Ex. 6. 

8. Find volumes, centers of gravity, and moments of inertia of the octants of 
1 1 l 2 2 2 

(a) st +y tet =at, (8) ayttim, attin 


9. (a) The sum of four proper fractions does not exceed unity ; find the average 
value of their product. (8) The same if the sum of the squares does not exceed 
unity. (y) What are the results in the case of k proper fractions ? 


10. Average e- a-b? under the supposition az? + by? = H. 


11. Evaluate the definite ee (15’) by differentiation under the sign. 


z5 1 + æ show that the magnitude of D? log T (n) 





12. From (18) and 1 < e 
is about 1/n for large values ofn n. 
13. From Ex. 12, and Ex. 23, p. 76, show that the error in taking 
log T (n + z) for [CO ogr (x)dz is about ea log T (x + 3) ; 
14. Show that J j hogt (2) dr = f logT (n + z)dz and hence compare (15) 
(20), and Tx. 13 to show that the small quantity y is about (24n + 12)-1, 


15. Use a four-place table to find the logarithms of 5! and 10!. Find the 
logarithms of the approximate values by (20), and determine the percentage errors. 


16. Assume n = 11 in (17) and evaluate the first integral. Take the logarithmic 
derivative of (20) to find an approximate expression for I'’(n)/T (n), and in partic- 
ular compute the value for n = 11. Combine the results to find y = 0.578. By more 
accurate methods it may be shown that Euler’s Constant y = 0.577,215,665..-. 


17, Integrate (19) it om n ton ee 1 to find a definite integral for (15’). Subtract 


ZE aa - Hence find 
a 





the integrals and add - = logn = = fis 


logT (n) — n(logn — 1) — log V2 r + = ome ft [= ipet. 


aml a 2) a 





mee NM AF ERAS RI nU blest d uv wae we UWM UM IY, 3 kad yee a inet ian a O: =e ee eee ee A ee pe 
ing it with the one already found or by applying the method of the text, with the 
substitution « =n + V2ny, to the original form (1) of T (n +1). 


sacs a : 2 n—l)r n 
19. The relation TT PEE A A wA rp ideas alee — 


may be 
k=l n n n n ~ ga—1 


2kri 
obtained froin the roots of unity (§ 72); for a — 1 = (æ — 1) mh —e a 


. a vea oe) kale et DF 1 
n = lim = l—e » en : . 
r1 g— 1 kel k=1 2i (2i)"-1 Qn-l 











150. The error function. Suppose that measurements to determine 
the magnitude of a certain object be made, and let m,, m,---, M, bea 
set of n determinations each made independently of the other and each 
worthy of the same weight. Then the quantities 


q= m — m, Ja = M, — M, ZEF Yn = My — M, 


which are the differences between the observed values and the assumed 
value m, are the errors committed; their sum is 


Dt ti + Ia = (m, + My +--+ ++ m) — MN. 


Tt will be taken as a fundamental axiom that on the average the errors 
in excess, the positive errors, and the errors in defect, the negative 
errors, are evenly balanced so that their sum is zero. In other words it 
will be assuined that the mean value 


nm = m, + mM, HeH mnn OF m = = (m, + m, + +++ My) (21) 


is the most probable value for m as determined from m,, Myy’, Ma 
Note that the average value m is that which makes the sum of the 
squares of the errors a minimum; hence the term “least squares.” 

Before any observations have been taken, the chance that any pax- 
ticular error q should be made is 0, and the chance that an error lie 
within infinitesimal limits, say between g and g + dz, is infinitesimal; 
let the chance be assumed to be a function of the size of the error, and 
write #(y)dq as the chance that an error lie between g and g + dg. It 
may be seen that ¢(7) may be expected to decrease as g increases; for, 
under the reasonable hypothesis that an observer is not so likely to be 
far wrong as to be somewhere near right, the chance of making an 
error between 8.0 and 8.1 would be less than that of making an error 
between 1.0 and 1.1. The function (q) is called the error function. 
It will be said that the chance of making an error q; is ọ (g); to put it 
more precisely, this means simply that $(¢,)dq is the chance of making 
an error which lies between g; and q: + dg. 
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It is a fundamental principle of the theory of chance that the 
chance that several independent events take place is the product of 
the chances for each separate event. The probability, then, that the 
@IVOlS Fis Yor'**y Zn be made is the product 

P.U) (G2) °° (Yn) = p (m, — m) p (m, — m) ++» p (m, — m). (22) 
The fundamental axiom (21) is that this probability is a maximum 
when m is the arithmetic mean of the measurements My Mey ++ Mas 
for the errors, measured from the mean value, are on the whole less 
than if measured from some other value.* If the probability is a maxi- 
mum, so is its logarithm; and the derivative of the logarithm of (22) 
with respect to m is 


Piss) ge ae) fae) 
+ ++ =0 
(mm, =m)  p(m,— m) p (m, — m) 
when gtg e+ g= (m,—m) + (m m) Hte t m — m) = 0. 
It remains to determine ¢ from these relations. 
For brevity let F(q) be the function F = ẹ'/ẹ which is the ratio 
of ' (q) to @(g). Then the conditions become 
F@)+F@) +++ F@)=0 when gtg ttg =. 
In particular if there are only two observations, then 
Fq,)+Fq,)=90 and ¢g,+¢,=0 or g= 4, 
Then FQ) +F(—9,)=0 or F(~¢)=—F(Q). 
Next if there are three observations, the results are 
FQ)+F@)+F,)=9 and qg, +g, +y =O. 
Hence F) + F) =— Fs) =F n) = FG + ha) 
Now from F(x) + F0) =F(x +y) 
the function F may be determined (Ex. 9, p. 45) as F(x) = Cx. Then 
$'(9 L oys 
F(q) = = C9, lgl) =5C +K 
oma CEN =5 
and (= et tE L Ga, 


This determination of @ contains two arbitrary constants which may 
be further determined. In the first place, note that C is negative, for 
(q) decreases as g increases. Let + C=—k*% In the second place, the 
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all possible values. Hence 


+o +o 
f $(y)dq =1, ef Eidg =1. (23) 


wa 
For the chance that an error le between g and g + dg is ¢dg, and if 
an interval a =q =b be given, the chance of an error in it is 


b b b 
>, plu)dg or, better, lim $, $(y)dq = f $ (4) d4, 


and finally the chance that — œ < g < + œ represents a certainty and 
is denoted by 1. The integral (23) may be evaluated (§ 143). Then 
G Vrjk=1 and G = k/Vr. Hence * 


k 292 
$) = ee, (24) 


The remaining constant Æ is essential; it measures the accuracy of 
the observer. If k is large, the function $() falls very rapidly from 
the large value %/ Vr for q = 9 to very small values, and it appears 
that the observer is far more likely to make a small error than a large 
one; but if Æ is small, the function @ falls very slowly from its value 
i / Vor for ¢ = 0 and denotes that the observer is almost as likely to 
make reasonably large errors as small ones. 

151. If only the numerical value be considered, the probability that 
the error lie numerically between g and q + dy is 


2k ted 1 2k ie R 
—=e-Pedg, and -= | e-*d¢ 
qe ae 


is the chance that an error be numerically less than é Now 


2k fF 2 ae 
w= ef meie h e-do (25) 


is a function defined by an integral with a variable upper limit, and the 

problem of computing the value of the function for any given value of é 

reduces to the problem of computing the integral. The integrand may 
be expanded by Maclaurin’s Formula 

4 6 8 10 5— O22 

9 1 


Ti o E oe ie 
f° =e stig ata PSB 


) 0<0<1, 
(26) 


* The reader may now verify the fact that, with ¢ as in (24), the product (22) is a 
maximum if the sum of the squares of the errors is a minimum as demanded by (21). 
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accurate to five decimals. 

The probable error is the technical term used to denote that error ¢ 
which makes y(€) =}; that is, the error such that the chance of a 
smaller error is 3 and the chance of a larger error is also }. This is 
found by solving for x the equation 


Vr : a’ la 
——---= 0.44311 = -2d = — 

3 0.44311 =f dx = æ — e+e 40° 016 
The first term alone indicates that the root is near x = .45, and a trial 
with the first three terms in the series indicates the root as between 
x= 47 and g = .48. With such a close approximation it is easy to fix 
the root to four places as 


x = k = 0.4769 or £= 04769471. (27) 


That the probable error should depend on & is obvious. 

For large values of x = k the method of expansion by Maclaurin’s 
Formula is a very poor one for calculating y (£); too many terms are 
required. It is therefore important to obtain an expansion according 
to descending powers of x. Now 


i e-zdz =f e- dx f e- en = - Vr f e-iz 
1 (* etde 
d -x2 e — ye- x2 ER ec ee, = ———— + 
an J e~ das =|; xe- dae = | A ai 2 


The limits may be substituted in the first term and the method of in- 
tegration by parts may be applied again. Thus 


ae eT 1 1-3 [(” e "dx 
ix TE ae fi-a) S at 


eT? 1 1-3\ 1-8-5 (° ede 
o a ge) 7 f -i 


and so on indefinitely. It should be noticed, however, that the term 


=x? 
T= = LIS Cn) -__ diverges as n = % 
In fact although the denominator is multiplied by 2x? at each step, the 
numerator is multiplied by 2 n — 1, and hence after the integrations by 
parts have been applied so many times that n > x? the terms in the 
parenthesis begin to increase. It is worse than useless to carry the 
integrations further. The integral which remains is (Ex. 5, p. 29) 
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Thus the integral is less than the last term of the parenthesis, and it 
is possible to write the asymptotic series 


f ohda = 5 VT — a eet (28) 
0 


22 22 2704 2848 


with the assurance that the value obtained by using the series will differ 
from the true value by less than the last term which is used in the series. 
This kind of series is of frequent occurrence. 

In addition to the probable error, the average numerical error and the 
mean square error, that is, the average of the square of the error, are 
important. In finding the averages the probability (7) dq may be taken 
as the weight; in fact the probability is in a certain sense the simplest 
weight because the sum of the weights, that is, the sum of the prob 
abilities, is 1 if an average over the whole range of possible values is 
desired. For the average numerical error and mean square error 








me 2k eeg, — —1_ _ 9.5648 
Sade A ARa R a 
P= f7 2g 1 = 0.7071. (a 
ie q 1 = 932’ da te 


It is seen that the average error is greater than the probable error, an¢ 
that the square root of the mean square error is still larger. In the 
case of a given set of n observations the averages may actually be 
computed as 


i= _ (a) + Gal +: Sia i l A 1 








G Te Vor ial a 
= gitat e +g 1 k= , 
n cia Tei 
Moreover, rjg = 29% 


Tt cannot be expected that the two values of Æ thus found will be pre 
cisely equal or that the last relation will be exactly fulfilled; but sı 
well does the theory of errors represent what actually arises in prac 
tice that unless the two values of & are nearly equal and the relatior 
nearly satisfied there are fair reasons for suspecting that the observa 
tions are not bona fide. 

152. Consider the question of the application of these theories ti 
the errors made in rifle practice on a target. Here there are tw 
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of the central vertical, the other to their falling above or below the 
central horizontal. In other words, each of the codrdinates (x, y) of 
the position of a shot will be regarded as subject to the law of errors 
independently of the other. Then 


l ' 
= e- Ba dee, = en Bday, a e7 Pt Bondy 
will be the probabilities that a shot fall in the vertical strip between 
x and g + dx, in the horizontal strip between y and y + dy, or in the 
small rectangle common to the two strips. Moreover it will be assumed 
that the accuracy is the same with respect to horizontal and vertical 
deviations, so that k = k'. 


These assumptions may appear too special to be reasonable. In particular it 
might seem as though the accuracies in the two directions would be very different, 
owing to the possibility that the marksman’s aim should tremble more to the right 
and left than up and down, or vice versa, so that k # k’. In this case the shots would 
not tend to lie at equal distances in all directions from the center of the target, 
but would dispose themselves in an elllptical fashion. Moreover as the shooting is 
done from the right shoulder it might seem as though there would be some inclinea 
line through the center of the target along which the accuracy would be least, and 
a line perpendicular to it along which the accuracy would be greatest, so that the 
disposition of the shots would not only be elliptical but inclined. To cover this 
general assumption the probability would be taken as 


+ 
Ge- Pat- 2y -kw dedy, with G f á if eK! — any- ky dedy = 1 
as the condition that the shots lie somewhere. See the exercises below. 


With the special assumptions, it is best to transform to polar coör- 
dinates. The important quantities to determine are the average distance 
of the shots from the center, the mean square distance, the probable 
distance, and the most probable distance. It is necessary to distinguish 
carefully between the probable distance, which is by definition the dis- 
tance such that half the shots fall nearer the center and half fall farther 
away, and the most probable distance, which by definition is that dis- 
tance which occurs most frequently, that is, the distance of the ring 
between r and r + dr in which most shots fall. 

The probability that the shot lies in the element rdrd¢ is 


2 
= e-Prrdrdd, and 2 k*e-¥"rdr, 


obtained by integrating with respect to œ, is the probability that the 
shot lies in the ring from r to r + dr. The most probable distance Tp is 











d 1 0.7071 
— (e~ kr? r) — E re ice EE 
Tr (e-r = 0 or r, er i (30) 
The mean distance and the mean square distance are respectively 
z -=f 3 lte- trig = VT, p n 08362, 
A 2k k (30" 
7 = f 2 ke-r rdr = d , Vii = 10O, 
i k e 
The probable distance rẹ is found by solving the equation 
r ay ‘ Q 
; -=f E 2 ke- Br rdr ae 1 rer e-i, Tg £ vogi = aca (30"" 
Hence My OMeESTS V 7, 


The chief importance of these considerations lies in the fact that 
owing to Maxwell’s assumption, analogous considerations may be appliec 
to the velocities of the molecules of a gas. Let u, v, w be the compo 
nent velocities of a molecule in three perpendicular directions so tha 
V= (w t + u’)? is the actual velocity. The assumption is made tha 
the individual components u, v, w obey the law of errors. The proba 
bility that the components lie between the respective limits v and « + du 
vend v + dv, w and w + dw is 
i e— kt — Bvt — kwdudvdw, and k 
TNT TNT 








e-PV V? sin Od Vdbdd 


is the corresponding expression in polar coördinates. There will ther 
be a most probable, a probable, a mean, and a mean square velocity 
Of these, the last corresponds to the mean kinetic energy and is subjec 
to measurement. 


EXERCISES 
1. If k = 0.04475, find to three places the probability of an error ¢ < 12. 
xr 
2. Compute f e- «da to three places for (a) x = 0.2, (8) x = 0.8. 
0 


3. State how many terms of (28) should be taken to obtain the best value fo. 
the integral to z = 2 and obtain that value. 


4 
4. How accurately will (28) determine f e-2"dz — 1 Vw? Compute. 
0 


5. Obtain these asy™.ptotic expansions and extend them to find the general law 
Show that the error introduced by omitting the integral is less than the last tern 
retained in the series. Show further that the general term diverges when n be 
comes infinite. 


cos x“dr = — eS aa alt a Fas 2 
t) j aN27 > “On 228 T 22 Je ey gt 
xz l1 fr cosx? sing? 1-8 ro dz 
i in baie =f in ge OF 
(8) f, sin 2Va~ 2s os + ge J, SPY 
z sing z /sing\? 
(y) S Fa eee (8) f (=) dz, x large. 


6. (æ) Find the value of the average of any odd power 2n + 1 of the error; 
also for the average of any even power; (y) also for any power. 


7. The observations 195, 225*, 190, 210, 205, 180*, 170*, 190, 200, 210, 210, 220%, 
*, 192 were obtained for deflections of a galvanometer. Compute k from the 
an error and Mean square error and compare the results. Suppose the observa- 
ng marked *, which show great deviations, were discarded; compute k by the 
o methods and note whether the agreement is so good. 


8. Find the average value of the product gq’ of two errors selected at random 
d the average of the product |q|-|gq’| of numerical values. 


9. Show that the various velocities for a gas are Vp = 5, yee. 
_ 2 LM Fin VB _ 122 k 
Vrk k$ Vak ko 


10. For oxygen (at 0°C. and 76cm. Hg.) the square root of the mean square 
locity is 462.2 meters per second. Find k and show that only about 18 or 14 
lecules to the thousand are moving as slow as 100m./sec. What speed is most 
bable ? 


11. Under the general assumption of ellipticity and inclination in the distri- 


tion of the shots show that the area of the ellipse kx? + 2 ey + ky? = H is 
T (ke? — MYT }, and the probability may be written Ge~ Har (k#k’? — NYT dH. 


12. From Ex. 11 establish the relations (a) G= 1 VEK? — 2, 
T 
k2 k = =) 


(8) x? = Toe (vy) y= ST’ (8) zy = 2 (2K? N) 


13. Find H,, Hz = 0.698, H, H? in the above problem. 


14. Take 20 measurements of some object. Determine k by the two methods 
d compare the results. Test other points of the theory. 


153. Bessel functions. The use of a definite integral to define func- 
ms which satisfy a given differential equation may be illustrated by 
e treatment of ay" + (2n + 1)y' + zy = 0, which at the same time 
ll afford a new investigation of some functions which have pre- 
ously been briefly discussed (§§ 107-108). To obtain a solution of 
is equation, or of any equation, in the form of a definite integral, some 
ecial type of integrand is assumed in part and the remainder of the 
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integrand and the limits for the integral are then determined so that 
the equation is satisfied. In this case try the form 


y(e) = f eT dt, y'= f ite™ Tdt, y" = f — Pet Tdi, 


where T is a function of ¢, and the derivatives are found by differen- 
tiating under the sign. Integrate y and y" by parts and substitute in 
the equation, Then 


(1 — 2) Te] -f e(T'(1 — 6) + (2n — 1)tT]dt = 0, 


where the bracket after the first term means that the difference of the 
values for the upper and lower limit of the integral are to be taken 
these limits and the form of T remain to be determined so that the 
expression shall really be zero. 

The integral may be made to vanish by so choosing T that the 
bracket vanishes; this calls for the integration of a simple differentia 
equation. The result then is 


T=(1— pert, (i—#yt teist] = 0. 


The integral vanishes, and the integrated term will vanish provided 
t = + 1 or e = 0. If x be assumed to be real and positive, the expo 
nential will approach 0 when ¢ = 1 + iK and K becomes infinite. Henc 


+1 1+ 20 
y (2) = f (1 — P idt and x(x) = J (1 — "idt (81 
=1 +1 


are solutions of the differential equation. In the first the integral is ar 
infinite integral when n < + 4 and fails to converge when n = — } 
The solution is therefore defined only when n > — 4}. The second in 
tegral is always an infinite integral because one limit is infinite. Th 
examination of the integrals for uniformity is found below. 


Hn, Sinks , 
Consider f ; ent(] — 12)"— tat with n < 4 so that the integral is infinite. 
+, +1 +1 
f , el — ay idt = f (1-0) beosatdt + if a — ay bein idt. 
= -1 -1 
From considerations of symmetry the second integral vanishes. Then 


|S ea- er-ta|= s f a-y ia. 





+1 
E q- #4 cos xtdt 





ble. Lhe second Integral (41) may be written with t = 1 + tu, as 





if ent u(y — TF au)" tdu 
u= 





s f era + utr- tdu. 
0 


is integral converges for all values of 2 >0 and n> — 4. Hence the given inte- 
ul converges uniformly for all values of 22, > 0, and defines a continuous 
nction; when æ = 0 it is readily seen that the integral diverges and could not 
fine a continuous function. It is easy to justify the differentiations as before. 


The first form of the solution may be expanded in series. 


+1 +1 
(et) = ea — ay haem fd eÈ cos ae 
-1 -l 
1 
=2 T (1— A" È cos atdt (32) 
att att! 
=2f a- ey" aden +o -Sr to gr a 0<] <1. 


he expansion may be carried to as many terms as desired. Each of 
e terms separately may be integrated by B- or T-functions. 


1 2k 2K 2k 5 
yb ZOE Lg ff Baten 2k hd 
fa t) Zk] ia o, sin?” œ cos** ddd 
_ T(n +}prke+tp) _ ern + 4) Vr 
“TQk+1))r(n+k+1) TEHA F+ 


2 my (æ) (— Tipe 
a Orap Ar Terrat y © 
then taken as the definition of the special function J,(x), where the 
xpansion may be carried as far as desired, with the coefficient @ for 
je last term. If n is an integer, the I-functions may be written as 
ctorials. 
154. The second solution of the differential equation, namely 


l+tico 
z (x) = y,(@) + iy (£) = f —2e*(1 — 6AT dt, (81') 
1 


rhere the coefficient — 2 has been inserted for convenience, is for some 
urposes more useful than the first. It is complex, and, as the equation 
3 real and v is taken as real, it affords two solutions, namely its real part 
nd its pure imaginary part, each of which must satisfy the equation. As 
(x) converges for x=0 and z(x) diverges for «=0, so that y,(#) or 


y(x) diverges, it follows that y(x) and y,(x) or y(x) and y(x) must be 
independent; and as the equation can have but two independent solu 
tions, one of the pairs of solutions must constitute a com- 
plete solution. It will now be shown that y (x) = y(2) 
and that Ay (x) + By £) is therefore the complete solu- 
tion of zy" + (2n +1) y'+ay = 0. 

Consider the line integral around the contour 0, 1 — «, 
1+ ei, 1+ 07, œi, 0, or OPQRS. As the integrand has a 
continuous derivative at every point on or within the 
contour, the integral is zero (§ 124). The integrals along 
the little quadrant PQ and the unit line 2S at infinity may be made a: 
small as desired by taking the quadrant small enough and the line fa 
enough away. The integral along SO is pure imaginary, namely, wit! 
t= iu, 


R 


Oo P 


S 
f tas 2 e™(1 cs ridt = 2 if e-™ (1 + uy idu. 
50 


0 


The integral along OP is complex, namely 


f — 2 (1 — A" hat 
oP P A P 
PAR, ip (1 — #)""# cosatdt —2if (1— Py? sin aetde. 
Q 0 


P P 
Hence 0=—2 f (1—6? cosatdt-2if A6" tsingtdt +t 
0 0 


R s 
+f — 261 — t" hae +£,+2 if e~™(1 + a)" idu 
Q o 


where @, and ¢, are small. Equate real and imaginary parts to zer 
separately after taking the limit. 


1 io 
2 f (1 — A cos wtdt = y(x) = R f 1S L 2 (1 — "Fat = y (2) 
0 1 


1 œ 
2f (a — eè sin xtdt — 2f e7™(1 + 1)" idu 
y Q 
1+ 2 i 
m Jf — Qett(1 — AT Edt = y,(x) 
1 


The signs Q and z are used to denote respectively real and imaginar; 
parts. The identity of y(x) and y,(x) is established and the new solu 


tian aufai ia fanng aca Aiffaranna nf turn intacgrale 


It is now possible to obtain the important expausion of the solutions 
c) and y,(#) in descending powers of x. For 
1+ foo 


~2e(1—2)"" dt =f — 2i- (u? — 2 iu)" idu, t=14iu. 
0 
ice x 0, the transformation ux = v is permissible and gives 


ic gheni f e7 ty" ( zy dv 


0 


= tthe tel eee nae ryt bx 


y}. (n (n—-} n — §) 
(1+7 vi — oa P= hdo 
e expansion by the binomial theorem may be carried as far as de- 
ed; but as the integration is subsequently to be performed, the 
ues of v must be allowed a range from 0 to o and the use of 
ylor’s Formula with a remainder is required — the series would not 
verge. The result of the integration is 





z (x) = eee ee + de af Aes llipa) + 1Q(x)], (34) 











ere Q(x) = ge es saa — = 
2) 1 - De) d 5 
(2a) fae 


ke real and imaginary parts and divide by 2'æ~” V rT (n+ 4). Then 


(x) = Jro cos (=— (n+ ae 3) Q(z) sin (= — (»+5)5) | 
(xz) = JZ few cos (= — (x +5) z) + P(x) sin (= — (r + 5) 5) | 


} two independent Bessel functions which satisfy the equation (35) 
§107. If n+} is an integer, P and Q terminate and the solutions 
expressed in terms of elementary functions ($108); but if n +} 
not an integer, P and Q are merely asymptotic expressions which do 
i terminate of themselves, but must be cut short with a remainder 
m because of their tendency to diverge after a certain point; for 
erably large values of æ and small values of » the values of J,(x) 
i K,(z) may, however, be computed with great accuracy by using 





v0 


The factors previous to T (n + 4) combine with n— 4, n— 3,---, n— k + 4, whic 
occur in the kth term of the binomial expansion and‘give the numerators of tl 
terms in P and Q. The remainder term must, however, be discussed. The integr 
form (p. 57) will be used. 





v {k-th 
Rg = (y — t) dt 
k f Ei (v ) ’ 


aod One) (agy 


Let it be supposed that the expansion has been carried so far that n—k—}4 < 


Then (1 + vi/2z)"—*~ bis numerically greatest when v = 0 and is then equal to 
Hence 


v t- [made Mktg, Elnan] 
leds f (k—1)! (22k > Bi (r) f 
( 1 (2k — 1)? 
n? — =) o (n? — ———— 
o ono 4 4 1 
wt previna LO TET 63), 








It therefore appears that when k > n — 4 the error made in neglecting the remai 
«der is less than the last term kept, and for the maximum accuracy the series f 
P + ¿Q should be broken off between the least term and the term just following. 


EXERCISES 
1. Solve zy” + (2n + 1l)y — sy = 0 by trying Tett as integrand. 
+1 -1 
Af a-e- ted + B| (@—1)"" tend, 2>0, n>- 

=Í HA 
2. Expand the first solution in Ex. 1 into series; compare with y (iz) above. 
3. Try T(1— tz)" on (1 — 2) y” + [y—(@ + B +1)z]y — apy = 0. 

1 
One solution is Í tB -A1 — t)Y-8-1(1 — tz)- di, B>0,  y>ß, læej<1 


4. Expand the solution in Ex. 3 into the series, called hypergeometric, 


a(a +1)B(B +1) 2 
1-2y(y +1) 
a(aæ + 1) (a +2)8 (8+1) (8+ Paga), 
1:2. 8y(y + 1) (7 + 2) 
5. Establish these results for Bessel’s J-functions : 


BiB, y- JE + £, + 


+ 


gr 
anal (n + 4) 


PER PAIE EES 
(8) Aa QR) 


(a) Ja) = f sin?” ø cos (x cos p) dø, n>--—4, 


f” sintag cos (z cos ġ) do, n = 0,1,2,3. 
0 


7. Find the equation of the second order satisfied by f a — yr i sin atdt. 
0 


ot xê ge gio 
en BP EP wet 


9. Compute J,(1) = 0.7652 ; J (2) = 0.2229; J,(2.405) = 0.0000. 


8. Show J,(22) =i— 2? + 


10. Prove, from the integrals, Jy (£) = — J (£) and [x7 Ia] = —2-"Jnar. 

11. Show that four terms in the asymptotic expansion of P + iQ when n = 0 
give the best result when æ = 2 and that the error may be about 0.002. 

12. From the asymptotic expansions compute J,(3) as accurately as may be. 

13. Show that for large values of x the solutions of J,(x) = 0 are nearly of the 
form kr — 44+ 4n7 and the solutions of K,(x) = 0 of the form kr + ta + pnr. 


14, Sketch the graphs of y = J,(x) and y = J (x) by using the series of ascend- 
ing powers for small values and the asymptotic expressions for large values of x 
15. From J=} [7 dp show f” e-oxJ (bejde = —} 
. => COS (% COS show e~ ne 
rom Jg) =- f cos(zcosg)de show f ot) = aa 


16. Show Í en ax J)(x) dx converges uniformly when a = 0, 
0 
17. Evaluate the following integrals : (a) f J z) dz = b-}, 
0 


(8) ff sin ax Joa) = = For sin-1F as a>b>0 ord >a>0, 
= 1 
sin azJ (be) dx = ———— 

mf aoa) de = = 
g 1 

(5) Í Da r 





or 0 as a? > b? or b? > @?, 


or 0 as b? > a? or a? > b2, 








2 Do) = 
18, If u = -VzJ,(az), show -+ (e a z tu =0. Ifv = VxJq(b2), 


d d 1 1 
|e — u Spa (%2 — a) f LF (ax) Jalb) dx, 
19. With the aid of Ex. 18 establish the relations: 
1 
(a) BFn(4) Jn 410) — Fa )Tn4 (a) = 0? — a2) f afas) Taba) dz, 
1 a 
(8) aJ, (a) = a? Í zJ (ax) dx = f zJ,(2) dz, 


(1) Tal) Jaala) + a [aa JK (0) — Tila) Jn slay] = 20 f 2 [alaa de. 





2 pœ sin zidt 2 o cos vidt 
20, Show J, £ SS Kz) = = . 
Wey act Th Vent 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS 


155. The treatment of the simplest case. The integral 


B B 
I= f F(a, y, y") dx = f È (x, y, dx, dy), a 
CU aA CYA 


where ® is homogeneous of the first degree in dx and dy, may be evalu 
ated along any curve C between the limits A and B by reduction to a 
ordinary integral. For if C is given by y = f(z), 


B x, 
z 1 TE = f F(x, f(a), f'@)) de; 
CYA Xo 
and if C is given by « = $(t), y = 4 (t), 


B t, 
t= f ely de ay) =f OCh h $ vae 
A ty 


Cc 


The ordinary line integral (§ 122) is merely the special case in whic 
© = Pdx + Qdy and F = P + Qy'. In general the value of J will depen 
on the path C of integration; the problem of the calculus of variation 
is to find that path which will make I a maximum or minimum relati 
to neighboring paths. 

If a second path C, be y = f(a) + n (2), where n(x) is a small quai 
tity which vanishes at x, and x,, a whole family of paths is given by 


y = f(x) + aqe), —1s¢21, n (2) = n(x) = 9, 
and the value of the integral 


I(@) = {Fe SF + an, f' + aq) dx, (1’) 


taken along the different paths of the family, be- 
comes a function of a; in particular /(0) and 7(1) 
are the values along C and C,. Under appropriate assumptions as | 
the continuity of F and its partial derivatives Fg, F,, Fy, the functic 
I(a) will be continuous and have a continuous derivative which ma 





1'(0) = J [hFE y, y’) + nF, y, y')]de = 0; (2) 


and if C is to make / a maximum or minimum relative to all neighboring 
curves, it is necessary that (2) shall hold for any function y(x) which is 
small. It is more usual and more suggestive to write y (x)= Sy, and to 
say that dy is the variation of y in passing from the curve C or y = f(x) 
to the neighboring curve C' or y = f(x) + n(x). From the relations 


T I t I t t 1 d 
5f) VSF O+rEe) 8y = l) = Ty 


connecting the slope of C with the slope of C,, it is seen that the variation 

of the derivative is the derivative of the variation. In differential nota- 

tion this is d8y = 8dy, where it should be noted that the sign 5 applies 

to changes which occur on passing from one curve C to another curve C, 

and the sign d applies to changes taking place along a particular curve. 
With these notations the condition (2) becomes 


J ‘(Fy + Fp by!) de = Í '3Fdx = 0, (3) 


where SF is computed from F, dy, dy' by the same rule as the differential 
dF is computed from F and the differentials of the variables which it 
contains. The condition (3) is not sufficient to distinguish between a 
maximum and a minimum or to insure the existence of either; neither 
is the condition g'(x) = 0 in elementary calculus sufficient to answer 
these questions relative to a function g(x); in both cases additional con. 
ditions are required ($9). It should be remembered, however, that 
these additional conditions were seldom actually applied in discussing 
maxima and minima of g (x) in practical problems, because in such cases 
the distinction between the two was usually obvious; so in this case 
the discussion of sufficient conditions will be omitted altogether, as in 
§§ 58 and 61, and (3) alone will be applied. 

An integration by parts will convert (3) into a differential equation 
of the second order. In fact 


x xy my x, d 
f F; dy'de = f Fy 2 dydx = [r;a] — f oy = Fz. 


0 


Hence f ‘(Fiby + Fèy) da = J ' (x, = n Fy iy =0, (8) 


0 


integrated term [F/,8y] to drop out. Then 


, d „ OF PF OF CF a 
Fy — da fe oy Bacay! ~ Bydy! = dy” ay’ = 0. (4) 


For it must be remembered that the function 8y = (x) is any function 


that is small, and if F; — Tr, in (3') did not vanish at every point 


of the interval z, = x = x,, the arbitrary function $y could be chosen 
to agree with it in sign, so that the integral of the product would neces- 
sarily be positive instead of zero as the condition demands. 

156. The method of rendering an integral (1) a minimum or maximum 
is therefore to set up the differential equation (4) of the second order 
and solve it. The solution will contain two arbitrary constants of inte- 
gration which may be so determined that one particular solution shall 
pass through the points 4 and B, which are the initial and final points 
of the path C of integration. In this way a path C which connects A 
and Band which satisfies (4) is found ; under ordinary conditions the in- 
tegral will then be either a maximum or minimum. An example follows. 


T. j 
Let it be required to render I al. , i V1+ y%dx a maximum or minimum. 


1 aF F y 1 
F(t,y,y)=-V1+y? IYE, — =- 
13 y ' ay ay’ y 14y? 
Hence -aya E ae or yy” +y727+1=0 


VI+? vty) 
is the desired equation (4). It is exact and the integration is immediate. 
WyYt1=0, wi+e=q, PHa) =e. 

The curves are circles with their centers on the z-axis. From this fact it is easy 
by a geometrical construction to determine the curve which passes through two 
given points A (x, Vo) and B(z,, y,); the analytical determination is not difficult. 
The two points A and B must lie on the same side of the x-axis or the integral I 
will not converge and the problem will have no meaning. The question of whether 
a maximum or a minimum has been determined may be settled by taking a curve 
C, which lies under the circular arc from A to Band yet has the same length. 
The integrand is of the form ds/y and the integral along C, is greater than along 
the circle C if y is positive, but less if y is negative. It therefore appears that the 


integral is rendered a minimum if A and B are above the axis, but a maximum if 
they are below. 


For many problems it is more convenient not to make the choice of x 
or y as independent variable in the first place, but to operate symmetri- 
cally with both variables upon the second form of (1). Suppose that the 
integral of the variation of ® be set equal to zero, as in (3). 





J oY = J LPO T POY T Pard t By, OGY | = V. 
A A 


Let the rules dx = dèx and ddy = déy be applied and let the terms 
which contain dês and déy be integrated by parts as before. 


B B 
Í ò? = f [(@, — d@’,,) iu + (®, — d®;,,)8y] + | 28s $ rnay | | 2), 
A A 

As A and B are fixed points, the integrated term disappears. As the 
variations ôx and i may be arbitrary, reasoning as above gives 

— di = 0, $, — ddy = 0. (4') 
If these two we can be shown to be essentially identical and to 
reduce to the condition (4) previously obtained, the justification of the 


second method will be complete and either of (4") may be used to deter- 
mine the solution of the problem. 


Now the identity (x, y, dz, dy) = F(x, y, dy/dx) dz gives, on differentiation, 
2, = Fide, = Mid, y= Fp, Cm5 — Fi 2 +F 
by the ordinary rules for partial derivatives. Substitution in each of (4) gives 
P, — db), = Fy de — dF), = (r; — £ Fy) dx = 0, 
$, — db, = Fads — d (F — Fy) = Fide — dF + Fy,dy’ + y'aF/, 
= Fide — Fidx — Fidy — Fy, dy’ + Fy,dy + y'dF’, 


7 F z t d 7 
=— Fydy + y'aPy, = — (P; — Z Fy) dy = 0. 


dx 
Hence each of (4’) reduces to the original condition (4), as was to be proved. 
Jaz? 2 
Suppose this method be applied to f ua = f Mae . Then 
y y 


Ta. dy? 
Pe E + dy = f [eea] 
y y yds y? 


=- f| a ta)? v|: 


where the transformation has been integration by parts, including the discarding 
of the integrated term which vanishes at the limits. The two equations are 

d d 

coer) at =o oa oe 

yds yds yds Cy 
is the obvious first integral of the first. The integration may then be completed to 
find the circles as before. The integration of the second equation would not be so 
simple. In some instances the advantage of the choice af one of the two equations 
offered by this method of direct operation is marked. 
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EXERCISES 


1. The shortest distance. Treat f (1 + y3)? dx for a minimum. 
2. Treat f Vdr? + dg? for a minimum in polar coördinates. 


3. The brachistochrone. If a particle falls along any curve from A to B, the 
velocity acquired at a distance k below A is v = V2gh regardless of the path fol- 


lowed. Hence the time spent in passing from A to Bis T= f ds/v. The path of 


quickest descent from A to B is called the brachistochrone. Show that the curve 
is a cycloid. Take the origin at A. 


4. The minimum surface of revolution is found by revolving a catenary. 


5. The curve of constant density which joins two points of the plane and has a 
minimum moment of inertia with respect to the origin is c,r? = sec (8 ¢ + c). Note 
that the two points must subtend an angle of less than 60° at the origin. 


6. Upon the sphere the minimum line is the great circle (polar cobrdinates). 
7. Upon the circular cylinder the minimum line is the helix. 
8. Find the minimum line on the cone of revolution. 


CES ‘ 1 dx\? 1 

9. Minimize the integral f [in($) +ga at 

157. Variable limits and constrained minima. This second method 
of operation has also the advantage that it suggests the solution of the 
problem of making an integral between variable end-points a maximum 
or minimum. Thus suppose that the curve C which 
shall join some point A of one curve T, to some 
point B of another curve T, and which shall make 
a given integral a minimum or maximum, is desired. 
In the first place C must satisfy the condition (4) 
or (4') for fixed end-points because C will not give 
a maximum or minimum value as compared with 
all other curves unless it does as compared merely with all other curves 
which join its end-points. There must, however, be additional condi- 
tions which shall serve to determine the points A and B which C con- 
nects. These conditions are precisely that the integrated terms, 





[e280 if Sandy |i =0, for A and for B, (5) 


which vanish identically when the end-points are fixed, shall vanish at 
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A , ds 2 2 
For example, in the case of f i = f ya aa treated above, the integrated 
y 


terms, which were discarded, and the resulting conditions are 


drõx  dysyl2 dzöx + dysy] 2 drös + dyðy 
--—— + , -_ = 0, or =0. 
yds yds la yds yds A 





Here dx and dy are differentials along the circle C and éz and dy are to be inter- 
preted as differentials along the curves T and r, which respectively pass through 
A aud B. The conditions therefore show that the tangents to C and To at A are 
perpendicular, and similarly for C and T} at B. In other words the curve which 
renders the integral a minimum and has its extremities on two fixed curves is the 
circle which has its center on the x-axis and cuts both the curves orthogonally. 

To prove the rule for finding the conditions at the end points it will be suff- 
cient to prove it for one variable point. Let the equations 


C:a=o(), yr), Gre=eHt+ed, v= +r, 
S(t) = a(t) =9 (=a, a(t =O; =F), =n), 


determine C and C, with the common initial point A and different terminal points 
Band B’ upon T,. As parametric equations of T}, take 


r= 2%, + al(s), Y =Y, + bm(s); a = al (s), 2 = bm (8), 


where s represents the arc along T, measured from B, and the functions l(s) and 
m (8) vary from 0 at B to 1 at B’. Next form the family 


z=90 +E v=pO +n =+, V =y +m, 


which all pass through 4 for t= t, and which for ¿= ġ describe the curve T. 
Cousider 


t 
g= f EELO V+ m(n w+ HY, y + mya, (6) 


0 


which is the integral taken from A to T) along the curves of the family, where 
£, Y, v’, y’ are on the curve C corresponding tos = 0. Differentiate. Then 


? ti Z r Pa win’ Ey’ 
g’(s) = T CUSTE, + m (S) nD, + U(8) SB, + m’(s) nE] dt, 
to 
where the accents mean differentiation with regard to s when upon g, l, or m, but 
with regard to t when on g or y, and partial differentiation when on $, and where 
the argument of $ is as in (6). Now if g(s) has a maximum or minimum when 


3 = 0, then 


ty , r tg’ 1 ae 
g'(0) = f CLO FB (wy y, 2, y) + mO mB, + O) E E + m/(0) 1/®,, Jat = 0; 


u r Fd l t t Z rd d ? z ta d r aR 
|: (0) Ey + m’(0) vt, |’ +f i (0) (9, - 5%) + m0) («, - e)l dt = 0. 
0 0 





(4) ana vamTsn ; they could be seen LO VANISH AISO LOL LUG Peasorl Lab $ ANU N al 
arbitrary functions of ¢ except at t = ¢, and ¢=¢,, and the integrated term is: 
constant. There remains the integrated term which must vanish, 


6x 


, , , P 8 5 t ; t 
v (0) st) P +m (0) n (¢,) $y = E Py + = a| i = [in 6x + Eaa | t= 0. 


The condition therefore reduces to its appropriate half of (5), provided that, i 
interpreting it, the quantities dx and dy be regarded not as a= ¢(t,) and b = y(t, 
but as the differentials along T} at B. 


158. In many cases one integral is to be made a maximum or minimun 
subject to the condition that another integral shall have a fixed value 


I = Í F (cr, Y, y') dx T raf G (a, y, y')dx = const. (T 
To Xo 

For instance a curve of given length might run from A to B, and th 
form of the curve which would make the area under the curve a max: 
mum or minimum might be desired; to make the area a maximum o 
minimum without the restriction of constant length of are would b 
useless, because by taking a curve which dropped sharply from A, ir 
closed a large area below the x-axis, and rose sharply to B the are 
could be made as small as desired. Again the curve in which a chai 
would hang might be required. The length of the chain being giver 
the forin of the curve is that which will make the potential energy 
minimum, that is, will bring the center of gravity lowest. The prol 
lems in constrained maxima and minima are called isoperimetric pra 
lems because it is so frequently the perimeter or length of the curv 
which is given as constant. 

If the method of determining constrained maxima and minim 
by means of undetermined multipliers be recalled (§§ 58, 61), it wi 
appear that the solution of the isoperimetric problem might reasonabl 
be sought by rendering the integral 


I+ =f Tee, V, Y') + AG (a, y, y')]dæ (i 


a maximum or minimum. The solution of this problem would contai 
three constants, namely, A and two constants ¢,, ¢, of integration. T} 
constants ¢,, ¢, could be determined so that the curve should pass throug 
A and B and the value of à would still remain to be determined in suc 
a manner that the integral J should have the desired value. This | 
the method of solution, 


a an ahaa MRA aa a E A RTN rfl a et teh a GSV OIE Y 
} =f (x) ; consider 


y =f (x) + an (2) + RR), m=nN=H=h=0, 


. two-parametered family of curves near to C. Then 


gla, 8) = fF @, y + an + Bs y + an+ peds, g (0, 0) = 


To 


h (ct, P) =f Gq, y + an + Bt, y + æn + BY) dx = J = const. 


0 


vould be two functions of the two variables a and 8. The conditions for the mini- 
nun or maximum of g (œ, 8) at (0, 0) subject to the condition that A (a, 8) = const. 
sre required. Hence 


(0, 0) + Ah (0, 0) =0, — g'g(0, 0) + ANG(O, 0) = 0, 
i SENE, + NE) + (E; + NGP) ae = 0, 
Xo 


f "CCF, + AG) + (E, + GY) de = 0. 
Xo 
By integration by parts either of these equations gives 
>, d , 
(F+ aG) = ee AG)», = 05 (9) 
the rule is justified, and will be applied to an example. 


Required the curve which, when revolved about an axis, will generate a given 
volume of revolution bounded by the least surface. The integrals are 


ao P Ti 
I=2r yds, min., J=r f y*dz, const, 
r 


To 0 
Make f “yds + Ay2dx) min. or f E (yds + Mdg) = 
To To 


fs (yds + dy2dz) = [suas +y doòde + dyddy 
To Xo ds 


ey “fe (- vd (y?) — a) + òy (as— at + 2ryde) |. 
To 


+ 2 \yõðydz + ryote | =0 


Hence rd (y2) + au = =0 or ds—d@ ue + 2ryda = 0. 


The second method of computation has been used and the vanishing integrated 
terms have been discarded. The first equation is simplest to integrate. 
— QE 
pe Bye Se eR i ase L ee 
. Vi +y? Vy? — 2 (ce, — y)? 
The variables are separated, but the integration cannot be executed in terms of 
elementary functions, If, however, one of the end-points is on the c-axis, the 





5 A 
aa dx, 1 — My = M (x — e) or (8 — E +y E= vi 
In this special case the curve is a circle. The constants c, and à may be dete: 
mined from the other point (z,, y,) through which the curve passes and from th 
value of J =v; the equations will also determine the abscissa x, of the point o 
the axis. It is simpler to suppose x, = 0 and leave x, to be determined. With thi 
procedure the equations are 


1 1 v 
Be fee aoe 24 2i T aA BE E men 
C2 a? (2 C9) Yi K2’ m = TE 3 cgay + Soja 1b 
6v sf + yt 
8 2, 1 1 
or T +3 z, — -— =Q = 
1 Yı 1 z ? p 22, ’ 


ama m= iav VE wap) 4 (80 Va oH) 


EXERCISES 


1. Show that (a) the minimum line from one curve to another in the plane 
their conunon normal ; (8) if the ends of the catenary which generates the min 
muin surface of revolution are constrained to lie on two curves, the catenary sha 
be perpendicular to the curves; (y) the brachistochrone froin a fixed point to 
curve is the cycloid which cuts the curve orthogoually. 


2. Generalize to show that if the end-points of the curve which makes any int 
gral of the forn f F(z, y)ds a maximum or a minimum are variable upon tw 


curves, the solution shall cut the curves orthogonally. 


3. Show that if the integrand (a, y, dx, dy, x,) depends on the limit x4, tl 


i 


B 
condition for the limit B becomes | Sink + Pyy + ôr f r A =0. 
To 


4. Show that the cycloid which is the brachistochrone from a point A, co) 
strained to lie on one curve T, to another curve T, must leave I’, at the point . 
where the tangent to Ty is parallel to the tangent to T} at the point of arrival. 


5. Prove that the curve of given length which generates the minimum surfa 
of revolution is still the catenary. 


6. If the area under a curve of given length is to be a maximum or minimun 
the curve must be a circular arc connecting the two points, 


7. In polar codrdinates the sectorial area bounded by a curve of given length 
a maximum or minimum when the curve is a circle. 


8. A curve of given length generates a maximum or minimum volume € 
revolution. The elastic eurve 
voy $ 2 
R= Lan ee Biase or dz= i et a 
4 2y Vi? = (y? — ¢,)? 
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d 
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10. Discuss the reciprocity of I and J, that is, the questions of making I a maxi- 


mum or minimum when J is fixed, and of making J a minimum or maximum when 
lis fixed. 
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11. A solid of revolution of given mass and uniform density exerts a maximum 
attraction on a point at its axis. Ans. 2) (g? + y?)2 + z = 0, if the point is at the 
origin, 


159. Some generalizations. Suppose that an integral 


B B 
I =f F(a, Y, Y', 2, 2, e) dæ =f ® (x, dx, y, dy, z, dz,---) (10) 
a A 


(of which the integrand contains two or more dependent variables 
y, z, ++- and their derivatives y', z',--- with respect to the independent 
variable x, or in the symmetrical form contains three or more variables 
and their differentials) were to be made a maximum or minimum. In 
case there is only one additional variable, the problem still has a geo- 
metric interpretation, namely, to find 


y=f(@), z=g@) or t=O), y=) #= x), 


a curve in space, which will make the value of the integral greater or 
less than all neighboring curves. A slight modification of the previous 
reasoning will show that necessary conditions are 
- d , r? d 7 
Fy 7 Fy, =0 and F; dæ F,=0 (11) 
or D, — db, = 0, $, — db, = 0, ©, — d&;,, = 0, 


where of the last three conditions only two are independent. Each of 
(11) is a differential equation of the second order, and the solution of 
the two simultaneous equations will be a family of curves in space 
dependent on four arbitrary constants of integration which may be so 
determined that one curve of the family shall pass through the end- 
points A and B. 

Instead of following the previous method to establish these facts, ar 
older and perhaps less accurate method will be used. Let the varied 
values of y, z, y', 2', be denoted by 


yt dy, z+, y'+dy', 2! + bz, by! = (8y), dz! = (82). 





AT =f ‘LF (a, y + dy, y! + By', 2 + 82, z! + de’) — F(a, y, y', % 2) do 


zg 


=f A Fdz =f (Fiy + Fy by! + Fide + Fide) de +++, 

Xo 

where F has been expanded by Taylor’s Formula* for the four variable 
y, y' 2, 2' which are varied, and “+...” refers to the remainder or th 
subsequent terms in the development which contain the higher power: 
of $y, dy’, dz, dz’. 

For sufficiently small values of the variations the terms of highe 
order may be neglected. Then if A7 is to be either positive or nega 
tive for all small variations, the terms of the first order which chang 
in sign when the signs of the variations are reversed must vanish an 
the condition becomes 


T Ey + F/3y! + Fide + F382!) de = f ‘SFde =0. (12 


To 


Integrate by parts and discard the integrated terms. Then 


i AREE AT goir dz | = 0 13 
" y dx y’ y+ z dæ ” Z| =v. ( ; 


* In the simpler case of § 155 this formal development would run as 


ti / , ; 1 g we ZA P ZA i : 
AI = J. (Fysyt F ypòy ) ad -+ a1 J. (Pyt -+2 Fy by sy bP yy BY 2) die} higher terms 
and with the expansion AJ = ôI + si 64 -+ OL +--+. it would appear that 


g / Peg a “uw 1: ” 
é6[= f (Fysy + Foy jaz, 82I = f ‘(Fy 8y? + 2 Fy /dydy’ + F jyy) ae, 
Xo Xo 


eee ar OM 


x we 
sf = Í. (Fis 5y? + 3 F ypyytöy + 3 Fy ndydy'? + Fysdy'?) dg, ++. 
9 


The terms 8J, 87/, 587, +++ are called the first, second, third, -> - variations of the integra 
Lin the case of fixed limits. The condition for a maximum or minimum then become 
ôT = 0, just as dg = 0 is the condition in the case of g (x). In the case of variable limit 
there are some modifications appropriate to the limits. This method of procedure sug 
gests the reason that ôx, dy are frequently to be treated exactly as differentials. It als 
suggests that 622 > 0 and 6?J < 0 would be criteria for distinguishing between maxim: 
and minima. The same results can be had by differentiating (1') repeatedly under th 
sign and expanding J (a) into series; in fact, 5 = I’(0), 82I = I” (0), +-+. No emphasi 


has been laid in the text on the suggestive relations ôI = f éFdx for fixed limits o 
ôI = f é® for variable limits (variable in v, y, but not in ¢) because only the most ele 


mentary results were desired, and the treatment given has some advantages as $ 
modernity. 





As dy and ô are arbitrary, either may in particular be taken equal to 
0 while the other is assigned the same sign as its coefficient in the 
parenthesis; and hence the integral would not vanish unless that coeff- 
cient vanished. Hence the conditions (11) are derived, and it is seen 
that there would be precisely similar conditions, one for each variable 
Y, Z, ++», no matter how many variables might occur in the integrand. 

Without going at all into the matter of proof it will be stated as a 
fact that the condition for the maximum or minimum of 


fee dx, y, dy, z, dz,...) is fo = 0, 


which may be transformed into the set of differential equations 


b,—d®,=0, %—d&,=0,  — dd, = 0, 


my 


of which any one may be discarded as dependent on the rest; and 
@),,8% + Pady + Pade +--+. = 0, at A and at B, 


where the variations are to be interpreted as differentials along the loci 
upon which A and Bare constrained to lie. 

It frequently happens that the variables in, the integrand of an inte- 
gral which is to be made a maximum or minimum are connected by an 
equation. For instance 


f (x, dx, Y, dy, 2, dz) min., S (æ, y, 2) = 0. (14) 


It is possible to eliminate one of the variables and its differential by 
means of S=0 and proceed as before; but it is usually better to 
introduce an undetermined multiplier (§§ 58, 61). From 


S(a,y,2)=0 follows Side + S)dy + Sidz = 0 


if the variations be treated as differentials. Hence if 


1 [(&, — d®%,,) Bun + (8, — dEn) By + ($, — d®,,) dz] = 0, 


f [(@;, — aby, + ASL be + (D, — dP + AS) dy 
+ (8, — dbz, + AS.) 82] = 0 
no matter what the value of A. Let the value of A be so chosen as to 
annul the coefficient of Sz. Then as the two remaining variations are 
independent, the same reasoning as above will cause the coefficients of 
dz and dy to vanish and 


OU, Y, Z) = YU. ADESE Lines ale Called bie geouesics. hen 


Jareda EEE -fuga etd iyt” | (16) 


dz. 7 dy wv dz y7 
fh Z HAS a)» + j Ya 28; by + (« a+ asi) by = 0, 


2 gt gilt 





T ER =d “+ As, aie = + AS = 0, and Lee L epens 
ds Se kas S; 


In the last set of equations A has been eliminated and the equations, 
taken with S = 0, may be regarded as the differential equations of the 
geodesics. The denominators are proportional to the direction cosines 
of the normal to the surface, and the numerators are the components of 
the differential of the unit tangent to the curve and are therefore pro- 
portional to the direction cosines of the normal to the curve in its oscu- 
lating plane. Hence it appears that the osculuting plane of a geodesic 
curve contains the normal to the surface. 

The integrated terms dxdz + dysy + dzéz = 0 show that the least geodesic which 
connects two curves on the surface will cut both curves orthogonally. These terms 
will also suffice to prove a number of interesting theorems which establish an analogy 
between geodesics on a surface and straight lines in a plane. For instance: The 
locus of points whose geodesic distance from a fixed point is constant (a geodesic 
circle) cuts the geodesic lines orthogonally. To see this write 


P P P P P 
f ds = const., af ds = 0, af ds = 0, S dds = 0 = dzõr + dyy + dzðz 
JO o 0 o 


The integral in (16) drops out because taken along a geodesic. This final equality 
establishes the perpendicularity of the lines. The fact also follows from the state- 
ment that the geodesic circle and its center can be regarded as two curves between 
which the shortest distance is the distance measured along any of the geodesic 
radii, and that the radii must therefore be perpendicular to the curve. 

160. The most fundamental and important single theorem of mathe- 
matical physics is Hamilton’s Principle, which is expressed by means 
of the calculus of variations and affords a necessary and sufficient con- 
dition for studying the elements of this subject. Let T be the kinetic 
energy of any dynamical system. Let X,, Y;, Z; be the forces which 
act at any point x, Y; 2; of the system, and let 8z,, Sy, dz; represent 
displacements of that point. Then the work is 


SW = > (Xam, + Yy + Zz). 
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Hamilton’s Principle states that the time integral 


f (ET + 81V) dt = f [8T +S) (Xda + Y8y + Zè&æ)]dt=0 (17) 


0 


vanishes for the actual motion of the system. If in particular there is 
a potential function V, then SW = — $V and 


fhe- V)dt = s r- V)dt = 0, (17 


and the time integral of the difference between the kinetic and potential 
energies is maximum or minimum for the actual motion of the system 
as compared with any neighboring motion. 


Suppose that the position of a system can be expressed by means of n independ- 
ent variables or codrdinates ¢,, Q2, '**, Gm. Let the kinetic energy be expresseil as 


T= 2 gma? = f pdm = T (Qis Q25 tts Qas Qis Gos ttt On) 


a function of the coördinates and their derivatives with respect to the time. Let 
the work done by displacing the single coördinate q, be 5W = Q,ôq-, so that the total 
work, in view of the independence of the coördinates, is Q,5q, + Qadgy +*+ + Qud@n. 
Then 


t t , , F jaa SrA 
0= J, ‘(OT + 5W) dt = Í ' (78% + Tablo Heee + Tnt + Ty h + T3540 
treet Ty Qn + Qg, + Qod +--+ + QndGn) at. 


Perform the usual integration by parts and discard the integrated terms which 
vanish at the limits t = t and¢=¢,. Then 


t F d r 2 d i 
0 zj fe +Q- a T4) 3a + (T;+ Qz — a T) 895 
i d w 
oes (Ta, + &—5 T4 ban fa 


In view of the independence of the variations 89,, òga, +++; 8¢n, 


d ôT oT d ôT ƏT dat ƏT 
= z = = QQ, = E & Esg =a = AM (18) 
dt 0g, 0q, dt aq, 2, 

These are the Lagrangian equations for the motion of a dynamical system.* If 
there is a potential function V (g1, g2, ***, Qu), then by definition 


òV aVv av oV av av 
Q=- Qa e hsna Sete st 0. 

eq, òd Qn OG, eq, Gn 
Hene adel ol y d òL oL i, ee, GCE P Sy. L= T-T. 


dia, g ° dtdd, a, 
The equations of motion have been expressed in terms of a single function L, which 
is the difference between the kinetic eneroy T and notential function V. By 


may be specified by n codrdinates, and which has a potential function, may be stated 
as the problem of rendering the integral f Ldt a maximum or a minimum ; both the 


kinetic energy T and potential function V may contain the time t without chang- 
ing the results. 

For example, let it be required to derive the equations of motion of a lamina 
lying in a plane and acted upon by any forces in the plane. Select as codrdinates 
the ordinary codrdinates (a, y) of the center of gravity and the angle ¢ through 
which the lamina may turn about its center of gravity. The kinetic energy of the 
lamina (p. 818) will then be the sum }Mv? + }Iw?. Now if the lamina be moved a 
distance dx to the right, the work done by the forces will be Xdx, where A de- 
notes the sum of all the components of force along the x-axis no matter at what 
points they act. In like manner Yoy will be the work for a displacement ôy. Sup- 
pose next that the lamina is rotated about its center of gravity through the angle 
öp; the actual displacement of any point is rô where r is its distance from the 
center of gravity. The work of any force will then be Rrdg where R is the com- 
ponent of the force perpendicular to the radius r; but Rr = @ is the moment of 
the force about the center of gravity. Hence 


T=iM(@+9)+418, W= Xin + Yöy + õp 


2. 2 
and My, u! -y a 


ae eG? 


by substitution in (18), are the desired equations, where X and Y are the total 
components along the axis and 4 is the total moment. about the center of gravity. 

A particle glides without friction on the interior of an inverted cone of revo- 
lution; determine the motion. Choose the distance r of the particle from the ver- 
tex and the meridional angle ¢ as the two codrdinates. If l be the sine of the 
angle between the axis of the cone and the elements, then ds? = dr? + rdo? and 
v? = 7? + r2?¢8, The pressure of the cone against the particle does no work; it is 
normal to the motion. For a change ô$ gravity does no work; for a change ôr it 
does work to the amount — mg V 1 — lôr. Hence 


T=}m(i? + 72262), = 8W=—mgV1— Por or V=mgV1— Pr. 


d?r do d de d 
Then — — rl? =—0V]— 22 & [2 aes $ 
di? (E) gete At i t) = 0 ae dt 4 


The remaining integrations cannot all be effected in terms of elementary functions. 


161. Suppose the double integral 


r= | f F(e, y, 2, p, 9)dady, p=, = (19) 


Ox 


os 


extended over a certain area of the zy-plane were to be made a maxi- 
mum or minimum by a surface z = z(x, y), which shall pass through a 
given curve upon the cylinder which stands upon the bounding curve 
of the area. This problem is analogous to the problem of § 155 with 








which æ shall satisfy is also analogous. Set 


f favdedy =| {a + Fip + Fig) dxdy = 0. 


Write 6p = a » dy = = and integrate by parts. 


3 B dF’ 
a èe iadi y = | Fiò! dy — į | —— dedady. 
x 4 dæ 


The limits A and B for which the first term is taken are points upon 
the bounding contour of the area, and 6z = 0 for A and B by virtue of the 
assumption that the surface is to pass through a fixed curve above 
that contour. The integration of the term in ôg is similar. Hence the 
coudition becomes 


, @ OF d OF 


or ie po Uun > (20') 
by the familiar reasoning. The total differentiations give 
F; — Fa, — Fy, — Fap — Figg — Fir — 2 Fs — Fit = 0. 

The stock illustration introduced at this point is the minimum surface, 
that is, the surface which spans a given contour with the least area and 
which is physically represented by a soap flm. The real use, however, 
of the theory is in connection with Hamilton’s Principle. To study the 
motion of a chain hung up and allowed to vibrate, or of a piano wire 
stretched between two points, compute the kinetic and potential energies 
and apply Hamilton’s Principle. Is the motion of a vibrating elastic 
body to be investigated ? Apply Hamilton’s Principle. And so in 
electrodynamics. In fact, with the very foundations of mechanics some- 
times in doubt owing to modern ideas on electricity, the one refuge of 
many theorists is Hamilton’s Principle. Two problems will be worked 
in detail to exhibit the method. 


Let a uniform chain of density p and length | be suspended by one extremity 
and caused to execute small oscillations in a vertical plane. At any time the shape 
of the curve is y = y (x), and y = y (x, t) will be taken to represent the shape of the 
curve at all times. Let y = dy/éx and y = dy/ét. As the oscillations are small, 
the chain will rise only slightly and the main part of the kinetic energy will be in 
the whipping motion from side to side; the assumption dz = ds may be made and 
the kinetic energy may be taken as 


11 /ðy 
LS dx 
I 3 2? 6 
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Se (1+ hy) dz preg ff my de M ete 
2 So ret y’dz. 
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S (4+ dy) dx ref" hy dx 


Here ds = V1 + y%dz has been expanded and terms higher than y have been 
omitted. 
1 „i 


Al à] 
= =y? ~l- l=- -A — 2d; l t— 
l rtf 3” ax, 5 x -S 30 x) y?dr, V= oà 2) 


t, tpl 2 2 
Then fT- vya=f" f [5(3) dz — > pg(l — 2) (2) Jacas (21) 
0 0 


provided à be now replaced in V by l which differs but slightly from it. 
Hamilton’s Principle states that (21) must be a maximum or minimum and thie 
integrand is of precisely the form (19) except for a change of notation. Hence 


d oy d a) 1 ôy ay öy 
we E cay 0 Ry a LP 
Z|- pti- -$ (0 or S t-a) 


The change of variable | — x = u?, which brings the origin to the end of the chair 
and reverses the direction of the axis, gives the differential equation 

y  loy 4y dP i1dP 4n? : 

= t-z- or — 4+ -—4+—P=0 if y= P(u)cosnt, 

au? udu g ot? tiat g A Se 
As the equation is a partial differential equation the usual device of writing the 
dependent variable as the product of two functions and trying for a special type 
of solution has been used (§ 194). The equation in P is a Bessel equation (§ 107) 
of which one solution P (u) = AJ, (2ng7 du) i is finite at the origin u = 0, while the 
other is infinite and must be discarded as not representing possible motions. Thu: 


y (a, t) = AJ, (2ng ĉu) cos nt, with y(i, t) = AJ, (2ng7 212) = 0 


as the condition that the chain shall be tied at the original origin, is a possible 
mode of motion for the chain and consists of whipping back and forth in the peri 
odic time 2a/n. The condition J, (2 ng™ 212) = 0 limits n to one of an infinite se 
of values obtained from the roots of Jo. 

Let there be found the equations for the motion of a medium in which 


=a SSS (GG) + (GY +) Jaen 
meena 


are the kinetic and potential energies, where A and B are constants and 


if, pete. Aap & 
oz z r au 


anen 

f f f SLA ($ + 42 + $2) — LB (Sf? + g? + h2)]dedydedt = 0 (22) 
is the expression of Hamilton’s Principle. These integrals are more general thau 
(19), for there are three dependent variables ¢, 7, ¢ and four independent variables 


£, Y, Z, t of which they are functions. It is therefore necessary to apply the method 
of variations directly. 


After taking the variations an integration by parts will be applied to the varia- 
tion of each derivative and the integrated terms will be discarded. 


f T f ò! A (Ë +42 + į?) drdydzdt = f f f f A (ESE + 434 + §3$) dedydzdt 
2 f Í f f A (858 + ön + PH) dedydzdt. 


SSS aee + 9? + h?) dedydzdt = [fff pier 98g + höh)dzdydzdi 


E +0) +0) Jos 


oz ox ox 


-TETE E-r EB) nr 


After substitution in (22) the coefficients of òt, ôn, df may be severally equated to 
zero because df, dy, ôt are each arbitrary. Hence the equations 


2 a2 a 
tna Se = BZR), 4 rA =~ B(A), sna B2- 2), 
ot? ey oz at? ôz Ox 0b ôr Oy 


With the proper determination of A and B and the proper interpretation of $, n, ț, 
f, 9, h, these are the equations of electromagnetism for the free ether. 


EXERCISES 


1. Show that the straight line is the shortest line in space and that the shortest 
distance between two curves or surfaces will be normal to both. 


2. If at each point of a curve on a surface a geodesic be erected perpendicular 
to the curve, the locus of its extremity is perpendicular to the geodesic. 


3. With any two points of a surface as foci construct a geodesic ellipse by tak- 
ing the distances FP + F’P = 2a along the geodesics. Show that the tangent to 
the ellipse is equally inclined to the two geodesic focal radii. 

4. Extend Ex. 2, p. 408, to space. If if F(a, y, z)ds = const., show that the 


locus of P is a surface normal to the radii, provided the radii be curves which 
make the integral a maximum or minimum, 


5. Obtain the polar equations for the motion of a particle in a plane. 
' 6. Find the polar equations for the motion of a particle in space. 


7. A particle glides down a helicoid (z = kẹ in cylindrical coérdinates). Find 
the equations of motion in (r, ¢), (r, z), or (z, ¢), and carry the integration as fat 
as possible toward expressing the position as a function of the time, 


10. If p and S are the density and tension in a uniform piano wire, show that 
the approximate expressions for the kinetic and potential energies are 


l af\2 l y2 
T= l P (2) dx, v= l s(#) dz. 
2 v0 at 2 Jo ax 


Obtain the differential equation of the motion and try for solutions y = P (x) cos nt. 


11. If £, n, fare the displacements in a uniform elastic medium, and 
gan! oR Poa PG te ota Pale) 
are six combinations of the nine possible first partial derivatives, it is assumed that 
V= f f f Fdxdydz, where F is a homogeneous quadratic function of a, b, 6, f, g9, h, 
with constant coefficients. Establish the equations of the motion of the medium. 
pM ZE OF PE Pa DF ar PP 
a? zda ðyəðh  əðzəðg ò? rəh ðyəædb  əzðf 
ey ZF fF ZF 
P a zog * yaf debe 
12. Establish the conditions (11) by the method of the text in § 155. 


13. By the method of § 159 and footnote establish the conditions at the end 
points for a minimum of f F(x, y, y’) dz in terms of F instead of ®. 


14. Prove Stokes’s Formula I = f F-dr = f f VxF-dS of p. 345 by the calculus 


of variations along the following lines: First compute the variation of Į on pass- 
ing from one closed curve to a neighboring (larger) one. 


aI = 3 Í. F.dr = J (oFar — arar) + Í. d (F-òr) = J, (VxF).(arxdr), 


where the integral of d(F.ér) vanishes. Second interpret the last expression as 
the integral of VxF-dS over the ring formed by one position of the closed curve 
and a neighboring position. Finally sum up the variations ôI which thus arise on 
passing through a succession of closed curves expanding from a point to final coin- 
sidence with the given closed curve. 


15. In case the integrand contains y” show by successive integrations by 
parts that 


i aY” P, p(y _ 4Y | @Y’ 
3 ip T, P ggl? ae =|¥° yY” om E | (x- À dz 
J, ee i dz” a dz + a 








where Y=, y= Y” =—., w = by. 








PART IV. THEORY OF FUNCTIONS 


CHAPTER XVI 
INFINITE SERIES 


162. Convergence or divergence of series.* Let a series 


Du =u Hu yg bt tia ty be (1) 


0 
the terms of which are constant but infinite in number, be given. Let the 
sum of the first n terms of the series be written 


=l 
Sa = ty ty HH HH a= > u (2) 
0 
Then Si; So Ss) pia Sas Shap sia 


form a definite suite of numbers which may approach a definite limit 
lim S, = S when n becomes infinite. In this case the series is said to 
converge to the value S,and S, which is the limit of the sum of the first 
n terms, is called the sum of the series. Or S, may not approach a limit 
when n becomes infinite, either because the values of S, become infinite 
or because, though remaining finite, they oscillate about and fail to 
settle down and remain in the vicinity of a definite value. In these 
cases the series is said to diverge. 

The necessary and sufficient condition that a series converge is that a 
value of n may be found so large that the numerical value of Sys» — Sn 
shall be less than any assigned value for every value of p. (See § 21, 
Theorem 3, and compare p. 356.) A sufficient condition that a series 
diverge is that the terms w, do not approach the limit 0 when n becomes 
intinite. For if there are always terms numerically as great as some 
number 7 no matter how far one goes out in the series, there must 
always be successive values of S, which differ by as much as 7 no 
matter how large n, and hence the values of S, cannot possibly settle 
down and remain in the vicinity of some definite limiting value S. 

*It will be useful to read over Chap. II, §§ 18-22, and Exercises. It is also advisable 
to compare many of the results for infinite series with the corresponding results for 


infinite integrals (Chap. XIII). 
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called an alternating series. An alternating series in which the terms 
approach 0 as a limit when n becomes infinite, each term being less than 
its predecessor, will converge and the difference between the sum S of the 
series and the sum S, of the first n terms is less than the neat term u,. 
This follows (p. 39, Ex. 3) from the fact that|S,,, — S,|< Un and w, = O. 


For example, consider the alternating series 
j—a? + 2gt— Zao +... 4 (—1)nz2 4+... 


If |x| 21, the individual terms in the series do not approach 0 as n becomes infinite 
and the series diverges. If ]x]<1, the individual terms do approach 0; for 


; ; n ; 1 

lin ng?» = lim —— = lim ~———__—_ = 0 
n=% n= w p72” n=% — 227-2" loge 

And for sufficiently large* values of n the successive terms decrease in magnitude 

since 


>a or n> 








nx2n <(n—l1)x2"-2  pives = 
l~r" 


Hence the series is seen to converge for any value of x numerically less than unity 
and to diverge for all other values, 


Tut Comparison Test. If the terms of a series are all positive (or ali 
negative) and each term is numerically less than the corresponding term 
of a series of positive terms which is known to converge, the series con- 
verges and the difference S — S, is less than the corresponding difference 
for the series known to converge. (Cf. p. 355.) Let 


Uy + Uy + Ug es Uy tu, te 
and wg H ui H ug He Hga H u 


be respectively the given series and the series known to converge. 
Since the terms of the first are less than those of the second, 


a + 7 r r par 7 ok tf 
Sat p 7 Sn = Uy bee + Un tpl S Unb Unt = Snp T Su 


Now as the second quantity Si, — S; can be made as small as desired, 
so can the first quantity S,,, — Sa, which is less; and the series must 
converge. The remainders 


Ra = S — Sp = tute => u, 


R =S — Sp = y H nnt 


n 


* It should be remarked that the behavior of a series near its beginning is of no con- 
sequence in regard to its convergence or divergence; the first V terms may be added 
and considered as a finite sum Sy and the series may be written as Sy + uyt uyy to: 
it is the properties of uy + Uy, +- which are important, that is, the ultimate behavior 
of the series. 


frequently used. for comparison with a given series is the geometric, 


ar” 
i-r 


which is known to converge for all values of r less than 1. 





a + artar tatt, R, = , 0<r<l, (3) 


For example, consider the series 


1 1 1 1 
ie WY ike eee Sarat E SAO Maa ERS 
Tews Pog og t at 
1 1 1 1 
a je Sap EE E a Corre Eases Se 
uy 4S 5.9 99.58 gue 


Here, after the first two terms of the first and the first term of the second, each 
term of the second is greater than the corresponding term of the first. Hence the 
first series converges and the remainder after the term 1/n ! is Jess than 





1 1 1 1 1 
eS ee eg ra 
A better estimate of the remainder after the term 1/n! may be had by comparing 
1 1 : 1 1 1 
i ol les EE |) Ne 
m+ @+9)! (thi? m at nin 


163. As the convergence and divergence of a series are of vital im- 
portance, it is advisable to have a number of tests for the convergence 
or divergence of a given series. The test 
by comparison with a series known to con- 
verge requires that at least a few types of 
convergent series be known. For the estab- 
iishment of such types and for the test 
of many series, the terms of which are 
positive, Cauchys integral test is useful. 
Suppose that the terms of the series are 
decreasing and that a function f(n) which decreases can be found such 
that «, = f(n). Now if the terms u, be plotted at unit intervals along 
the n-axis, the value of the terms may be interpreted as the area of 
certain rectangles. The curve y= f(n) lies above the rectangles and 
the area under the curve is 


[Fan > ty tg het ty (4) 





Hence if the integral converges (which in practice means that if 


f f(n)dn = F(n), then f i f(n) = F (æ) — F (1) is finite), 


it follows that the series must converge. For instance, if 


1 1 1 


qta r a (5) 


i 2r 
be given, then u, = f(n) = 1/n”, and from the integral test 


= 1 ee 
tatas Sag oeh pi 


provided p > 1. Hence the series converges if p > 1. This series is 
also very useful for comparison with others; it diverges if p £1 
(see Ex. 8). 

Tue Ratio Test. If the ratio of two successive terms in a series of posi- 
tive terms approaches a limit which is less than 1, the series converges ; 
if the ratio approaches a limit which is greater than one or if the ratio 
becomes infinite, the series diverges. That is 








if lim = = y < 1, the series converges, 
n= 0 Un 

; Un ay f ; ; 

if lim = y' > 1, the series diverges. 
n=% Un 


For in the first case, as the ratio approaches a limit less than 1, it must be pos- 
sible to go so far in the series that the ratio shall be as near to y < 1 as desired, 
and hence shall be less than r if r is an assigned number between y and 1. Then 


Un +1 <TUn, Un 42 < Un 41 < Un >>> 





and EE SES Feet S Maleate he a = 


‘the proof of the divergence when u,,41/u, becomes infinite or approaches a limit 
greater than 1 consists in noting that the individual terms cannot approach 0. Note 
that if the limit of the ratio is 1, no information relative to the convergence or 
divergence is furnished by this test. 


If the series of numerical or absolute values 


[eg] + palt [eg] test Jee] +e 


of the terms of a series which contains positive and negative terms 
converges, the series converges and is said to converge absolutely. For 
consider the two sums 


Snap — Sa = Un bees + Ung py and [Un] bees [nay al: 


The first is surely not numerically greater than the second; as the 
second can be made as small as desired, so can the first. It follows 


oy a ee ee Ay OS AET i ee AS bre ee ye pe 





of absolute values converges, is not true. 


As an example on convergence consider the binomial series 


n- 1)  m(m—1(m—2) s m(m— 1). Anz n+l) n 
1+mz -+ — 5 ee eae g3 peet o: 
where as eR ia lim | Un + 2| =|2}. 
[un | n+1 =o |ua] 


It is therefore seen that the limit of the quotient of two successive terms in the 
series of absolute values is|%|. This is less than 1 for values of æ numerically less 
than 1, and hence for such values the series converges and converges absolutely, 
(That the series converges for positive values of x less than 1 follows from the fact 
that for values of n greater than m + 1 the series alternates and the terms approach 
0; the proof above holds equally for negative values.) For values of x uumerically 
greater than 1 the series does not converge absolutely. Asa matter of fact when 
|z] >1, the series does not converge at all; for as the ratio of successive terms ap- 
proaches a limit greater than unity, the individual terms cannot approach 0. For 
the values æ = + 1 the test fails to give information. The conclusions are there- 
fore that for values of ;a|<1 the binomial series converges absolutely, for values 
of |x|>1 it diverges, and for |x] = 1 the question remains doubtful. 


A word about series with complex terms. Let 


yg hte, Rt, AP ee ps +, +e 

= Uy by Hig bee bi +t 

Hilu buy tug te tuys tut: 
be a series of complex terms. The sum to n terms is S, = S, + iS; 
The series is said to converge if S, approaches a limit when n become: 
infinite. If the complex number S, is to approach a limit, both its rea. 
part S; and the coefficient S% of its imaginary part must approach limits, 
and hence the series of real parts and the series of imaginary parts 
must converge. It will then be possible to take n so large that for any 
value of p the simultaneous inequalities 


7 2 ee 
ntp ~ Sal de and |S 


ntp 





S7 








< 4e, 


where e is any assigned number, hold Therefore 





$2, = 8) S154, E a A E 





Hence if the series converges, the same condition holds as for a series 
of real terms. Now conversely the condition 


Snep — Sa| <e implies |Sh}p — Sa] < €, | Snip ~ Snl[<e 


Hence if the condition holds, the two real series converge and the com- 
plex series will then converge. 


the ratio test fails when the limit of the ratio is 1, other sharper tests for conver- 
gence or divergence are sometimes needed, as in the case of the binomial series 
when z = +1. Let there be given two series of positive terms 


Mo buy teet Un bees and vy + Bp +e +O te 


of which the first is to be tested and the second is known to converge (or diverge). 
If the ratio of two successive terms ttn +1/Un ultimately becomes and remains less (or 
yrenter) than the ratio vy 4 1/n, the first series is also convergent (or divergent), For if 
Un+1 2 Unt) u v u u 
ntl g ntl, mt2 < nE? .., then Un Until ys mt 2, 
Un Un Un+1 Unt] Un nyl Mng 





Hence if Un = Pns then Un+1 < Pnt, Un+2 < PUn+2s eeg 
and Un + Ungi F Unte t L pn + Ungit mete) 


As the v-series is known to converge, the pu-series serves as a comparison series 
tor the u-series which must then converge. If Un+1/Un > tn+1/Un and the v-series 
diverges, similar reasoning would show that the u-series diverges. 

This theorem serves to establish the useful test due to Raabe, which is 


Un 








if limn (a _ 1) >1, Sa converges; if limn (; 


n= 0 n+l n= 20 


_ 1) <1, S, diverges. 


n+l 


Again, if the limit is 1, no information is given. This test need never be tried 
except when the ratio test gives a limit 1 and fails. The proof is simple. For 


f= l 1 | is finite 





n(log n)i+ par (log n)* 
and, f- F = Sa log log n| is infinite, 
hence 1 + 1 1 af 


eee pe and ee E E 
2 (log alee t + i dognyite ei 3 (log2) * taign” 


are respectively convergent and divergent by Cauchy’s integral test. Let these be 
taken as the v-series with which to compare the u-series. Then 


ss en (meot (1+ 1) (eet + D 


Un 41 n logn n logn 
and -z =(1+ 5) log (1 + n) 
n+l nN logn 


in the two respective cases. Next consider Raabe’s expression. If first 


limn (*-—1)>1, then ultimately n(* —1)>¥>1 and Ma s147 
Un +1 R 


n=% \Un+1 Un +1 
hae 1+ 1+ 
Now lim (“20 +") Sai and ultimately (e 7 <l+¢, 
n=x\ logn logn 








toby tee Un pee and vy + trte t MW bee 


of which the first is to be tested and the second is known to converge (or diverge) 
If the ratio of two successive terms Un + 1/Un ultimately becomes and remains less (0: 
greater) than the ratio vy 41/0n, the first series is also convergent (or divergent). For i 








Un Vn +1 u v Un Ungi. U 
nE et , at < ara Sis then as nm + > BD edi, 
Un Va Unti ntl Un Un +1 Un+2 
Henceif Un = pin, then Unpi < Porti, Un+2 < Plata, eeg 
and Un + Unga + Unga tee <p (Unt Ongi t ntete) 


As the v-series is known to converge, the pv-series serves as a comparison serie 
for the u-series which must then converge. If Un 4+1/Un > Vn 41/Vn and the v-serie 
diverges, similar reasoning would show that the u-series diverges. 

This theoren: serves to establish the useful dest due to Raabe, which is 





if limn (= = 1) >1, Sa converges; if limn (= = 1) < 1, Sn diverges. 
+1 


n=% n= Un +1 


Again, if the limit is 1, no information is given. This test need never be triet 
except when the ratio test gives a limit 1 and fails. The proof is simple. For 








in dn 1.1 E ae 
= = — > ——— | is finite 
n(log n) +a a (log n) 
and, f > = = a log log n] is infinite, 
1 1 1 1 
hence —————— 4..... pi ese k. d aiii S 
2 (log 2) +a $ talog ate t jA 2 (log 2) Tw n (log n) ii 


are respectively convergent and divergent by Cauchy’s integral test. Let these bi 
taken as the v-series with which to compare the u-series. Then 


n n+1 (= (n+ Dy (1+ 9) (eae + ay 


Vn +1 n logn n logn 
and E (1 + n) log (1 + n) 
Un +1 n, logn 


in the two respective cases, Next consider Raabe’s expression. If first 


imn (1) >1, then ultimately n(—1)>>1 and >14? 
n=  \Un 41 Un +1 Un +1 R 


14 1+ 
Now lim (itm) “=1 and ultimately (Ei) “<l+e 
n=% logn logn 
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where e is arbitrarily small. Hence ultimately if y > 1, 


1\ flog (1 l+a 
(14 2) (C=) srr eat, 
n logn n n? n 





or Unf Pn +1 < Un/Unyy Or Un +1/Un < Va +1/Vn, 


and the u-series converges. In like manner, secondly, if 


lim n (e — 1)< 1, then ultimately M el +, y¥<1; 
Un+1 R 











n= Un +1 
1\ log(1 +n u v 
and 142<(142) los (LAM) gy Me cM op Matt Maat, 
n n logn Un4l Und Un Vn 
Hence as the v-series now diverges, the u-series must diverge. 
Suppose this test applied to the binomial series for z = — 1. Then 
1 : 1 m 
Ma Rt F lim n(*+ —1) = lim Tl ih 
Un +1 nm n=% N= m n= tee? 
n 


It follows that the series will converge if m > 0, but diverge ifm<0. Ifa= +41, 
the binomial series becomes alternating for n>m+1. If the series of absolute 
values be considered, the ratio of successive terms |U,/Un +1| is still (n + 1)/(n — m) 
and the binomial series converges absolutely if m>0O; but when m < 0 the series 
of absolute values diverges and it remains an open question whether the alternat- 
ing series diverges or converges. Consider therefore the alternating series 


m(m— 1) OE ES) gf OS ee ea 


1 
ar ee 1.2.8 lan 


+, m<O0. 
This will converge if the limit of u, is 0, but otherwise it will diverge. Now if 
m = — 1, the successive terms are multiplied by a factor |m —n+1|/n = 1 and 


they cannot approach 0. When — 1<m <0, let 1+ m= 6, a fraction. Then the 
nth term in the series is 


ua] = (1 6) (1-2) ---(1~ 2) 
and — log u| =~ log (1 — 6) — log (1 — S= = log (1°). 


Each successive factor diminishes the term but diminishes it by so little that it may 
not approach 0. The logarithm of the term is a series. Now apply Cauchy’s test. 


f- log (1 — f) an = |- nlog(1— $) + 8 log(n— n|” = w. 


The series of locarithms therefore diverges and limlu„ l= e- = 0. Hence the 


- na ai T ae 


1 1 1 1 1 I 1 1 


(d szaty gat Oz zata pat 
1 1 1 1 [Lai 
Tes aot as Re ee es 
okien paar tea ea lee ene eee 
1 l 1 Li e-1 — 2em? 4 Be-8 — heipu 
(e) l- atangat ($) + . 


2. Find the values of æ for which these alternating series converge or diverge: 


zt gê 








(a) I= HEt Sat te, @1-F 4S Fy... 
(ya S 4 FF 4... (je F4 SE a. 
CE Ey E_By..., (H a2 7S Fe Ee 
mi- arate Onta prate 


3. Show that these series converge and estimate the error after n terms : 


1 1 1 1 1.2 1-2-8 
Po PEE EE AEN Saa ee ae 
(a) tots tat ’ Gr aa a aR ’ 
1 1 1 1 1\2 1.2\2 1.2.3% 
O otomtam toate Os Grrl eter eo 


From the estimate of error state how many terms are required to compute the 
series accurate to two decimals and make the computation, carrying three figures. 
Test for convergence or divergence : 





i aad 1 I 1 
1 24 sinip.. in2 in?— 4 sini pee 
(e) sin Temy TSn. : (¢) sin bene e i 
1 l J 1 1 1 
tan-!1 + tan-!- + tan-lo4... anl + —— tan- +- tan- +4.» 
(n) + tan at an zt » (6) tan E anot a ane t ’ 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
rgi tz v A re pr a ae 
1,2 2.8 2.8.4 1, v2 V3 V4 
rO E AAE T Eri E E Pecan EEE E 
Co aT z5 t x Eoee “yet gat art 


4. Apply Cauchy’s integral to determine the convergence or divergence : 
log2  log3 , log4 


1 
Treg haga ene (By tee : 


1 ae Bil ae 
i aco aaa Dilogaye t B(log3) * A(loghe * 
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E 1 £ 1 
1+5 ——————: ô) 1 —— M, 
t) p> nlog n log log n VPE 2 n log n (log log n)? 


2 3 4 
tyton 


cot-!1 + cot-12 +..., 1 
(e) +e + (9 tari Raat PEs 


5. Apply the ratio test to determine convergence or divergence : 


1 2 3 4 22 23 24 
ee (8) gio * 310 + gio T°"? 
5} 22 33 g 
) + oe tate ei tay ape 
g10 910 go 
(e) Ex. 3 (a), (8), (7), (8); Ex. 4 (a), (8); (= 102 tio g t Ig 104 ter, 
t? zi g gz? xi 
ee ae ga Olt a 
zT? o gt l be bz 
O T ta U er arr er 


6. Where the ratio test fails, discuss the above exercises by any method. 
7. Prove that if a series of decreasing positive terms converges, lim nu, = 0. 


8. Formulate the Cauchy integral test for divergence and check the statement 
on page 422. The test has been used in the text and in Ex. 4. Prove the test. 


9. Show that if the ratio test indicates the divergence of the series of absolute 
values, the series diverges no matter what the distribution of signs may be. 


10. Show that if Vun approaches a limit less than 1, the series (of positive 
terms) converges; but if Vun approaches a limit greater than 1, it diverges. 


11. If the terms of a convergent series ug + u, + u +--+ of positive terms be 
multiplied respectively by a set of positive numbers ay, a,, @,,-+- all of which are 
less than some number G, the resulting series au) + 4,U + Apt, +--+ converges. 
State the corresponding theorem for divergent series. What if the given series haa 
terms of opposite signs, but converges absolutely ? 


sing singg singg sin4a2 


22 32 42 
ae for any value of z, and hal the series 1 -+ æ sin 0 + æ? sin 20 + g3sing f +- 
converges absolutely for any æ numerically less than 1, no matter what 8 may be. 














+ ++- converges abso- 


13. If ay, a, a'ee are any suite of numbers such that \/\an| approaches a 
limit less than or equal to 1, show that the series a, + a,” + a£? + -.. converges 
absolutely for any value of a numerically less than 1. Apply this to show that the 
ke series converge absolutely when |x| < 1; 


1.3.5 


(a) 141 TERET rer 





re +, (8) 1— 2g +32 -—428 +-.., 


and remains less than y < 1 without approaching a limit, and sufficient for diver- 
gence if there are an infinity of values for n such that Wun >1. Note a similar 
generalization in Ex. 13 and state it. 


15. If a power series a, + a,x + a,x? + agr +... converges for z= X>9, it 
converges absolutely for any x such that |x] < X, and the series 


Got + 4a? t fae +--. and a,+2a,c + 3an? 4.-., 


obtained by integrating and differentiating term by term, also converge absolutely 
for any value of g such that jæ] < X. The same result, by the same proof, holds if 
the terms a, a4, @,42,.-- remain less than a fixed value G. 


16. If the ratio of the successive terms in a series of positive terms be regarded 
as a function of 1/n and may be expanded by Maclaurin’s Formula to give 
u 1 1\? Zoi : 1 
BAE E N: eee () P p remaining finite as - = 0, 
Un+l n 2\n n 
the series converges if a > lorga = 1, 8 >1, but diverges if a < 1 ore =1,$f} 51. 
This test covers most of the series of positive terms which arise in practice, Apply 
it to various instances in the text and previous exercises. Why are there series to 
which this test is inapplicable ? 


17. If Pos Pis Paste iS a decreasing suite of positive numbers approaching a 
limit A and Sp, S1, S,,--- is any limited suite of numbers, that is, numbers such 
that |S,| == G, show that the series 


(Po — P1) So + (Py — P2) 8, + (Pa — P3) S2 + +++ converges absolutely, 


and = G(py— A). 





> (Pn — Pr +1) Sn 
0 





18. Apply Ex. 17 to show that, py, p,, Pz,» + being a decreasing suite, if 
Ug + Uy + Ug +++: converges, Polo + Py, + Pot, +++- will converge also. 


N.B. Poto + Prii + >te + Prin = PoSy + Py (S — 81) + +++ + Pn (Sn+1— Sn) 
= 8) (Po — py) + +++ + Sn (Pn-1 — Pn) + Prnt 


19. Apply Ex. 18 to prove Ex. 15 after showing that Polly + Pit +++ Must 
converge absolutely if p) + pı +--+ converges. 


20. If @,, dy, @3,°++, An are n positive numbers less than 1, show that 


(1 + a) (1 + t) (l Ga) >1 + a, + dg tees + on 


and (1— a) (1 = ag). (1 — an) > 1 — a, ~ ag — +++ — On 
by induction or any other method. Then since 1 + a, < 1/(1 — a,) show that 
1 
ee 1+ a,)+>- 1 sie 
a fa ay +a) (1+ aa) (1+ An) > 1+ (4, + dy + s+ + On): 
1 


inate ea Se a eas re) 
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if a@, + a +--+ tan <i. Or if TT be the symbol for a product, 


n n 


n -1 ‘i n -l1 7 
1— a) >TT(1 + a)>14 ty (1+ a) >TT(l-—a)>1— a. 
(G-$ spurns Se ($) >ta-o- 
21. Let Ta +w) (L ug) (1 +un) (1 +un41) e be an infinite product and 


let P, be the product of the first n factors. Show that | Pp +p — Pa] < € is the neces- 
sary and sufficient condition that P, approach a limit when n becomes infinite. 
Show that u, must approach 0 as a limit if P, approaches a limit. 


22. In case P, approaches a limit different from 0, show that if e be assigned, 
a value of n can be found so large that for any value of p 





Pa ntp n+p 
Žite] Tr +) —1 <e or TT G+) = 149, In|<e. 


Conversely show that if this relation holds, P, must approach a limit other than 0. 
The infinite product is said to converge when P, approaches a limit other than 0; in 
all other cases it is said to diverge, including the case where lim P,, = 0. 


23. By combining Exs. 20 and 22 show that the necessary and sufficient con- 
dition that 


Py = (1+ @,) (14+ a) (tan) and Qn = (1— a) (1— ag) ee (1 — ay) 


converge as n becomes infinite is that the series a, + dy +--+ +4, +--+ shall con- 
verge. Note that P, is increasing and Q, decreasing. Show that in case Za diverges, 
P,, diverges to œ and Q, to 0 (provided ultimately a; < 1). 


24. Define absolute convergence for infinite products and show that if a product 
converges absolutely it converges in its original form. 


25. Test these products for convergence, divergence, or absolute convergence : 


ODODE w Goaheoal(ra) 


w th- 7] (3) Lay + TETIN da%)--, 


+1 
o (b-t © ts) 


26. Given a or ly <u— log(1+u)< lor a according as u is a posi- 
l+u 2 2 l+ u 














tive or negative fraction (see Ex. 29, p. 11). Prove that if Zu? converges, then 


Unti F Ungeto + Untp — log (1 + Ungi) (1+ Unta) ee (i +tatp) 


et. APPLY sud. SY LU. 1) CEINT 3N TaN 5? 


oaea o De-A- 


28. Suppose the integrand / (x) of an infinite integral oscillates as x becomes in- 
finite. What test might be applicable from the construction of an alternating series ? 


165. Series of functions. If the terms of a series 

S(@) = Uy (x) +u, () +o H un) H (6) 
are functions of æ, the series defines a function S(a) of « for every 
value of æ for which it converges. If the individual terms of the series 
are continuous functions of x over some interval a = x = b, the sum 
S, (x) of n terms will of course be a continuous function over that interval. 
Suppose that the series converges for all points of the interval. Will it 
then be true that S (æ), the limit of S, (x), is also a continuous function 
over the interval? Will it be true that the integral term by term, 


b b b 
f tt, (a) da + J u (x)dæ +:--, converges to f S (x) dx? 


Will it be true that the derivative term by term, 
Uy (a) + uilx) +, converges to S'(x)? 


There is no a priori reason why any of these things should be true ; for 
the proofs which were given in the case of finite sums will not apply 
to the case of a limit of a sum of an infinite number of terms (cf. § 144). 


These questions may readily be thrown into the form of questions concerning 
the possibility of inverting the order of two limits (see § 44). 


b b 
For integration: Is lim Sy (%)de = lim f Sn (a) dx? 
n= ned 


a n=% 
For differentiatlon : Is z lim Sa (©) = lim Sn (£) ? 
dx n= 0 n= 0 ax 


For continuity : Is lim lim S(x) = lim lim S, (x)? 
TEL r= Neo FEM 
As derivatives and definite integrals are themselves defined as limits, the existence 
of a double limit is clear. That all three of the questions must be answered in the 
negative unless some restriction is placed on the way in which S, (x) converges to 
S (x) is clear from some examples. Let 0 = x = 1 and 
Sn (£) = an?e-"=, then lim S,(z)=0, or S(x)=9. 
n= eo 

No matter what the value of a, the limit of S,(x) is 0, The limiting function is 
therefore continuous in this case; but from the manner in which S, (x) converges 


daik Te er ee eS a, ey SO yy ee en, ae ee a eee a NPE ANA RMAND ARNE MAAN MAASSAY THM LIV VO UUs 


uous. The area under the limit S(z)=0 from 0 to 1 is of course 0; but the 
lit of the area-under S, (x) is 


L I 
n f n?e- rede = lim [ecm ne = n] =1. 
og. 0 Ror a 0 


e derivative of the limit at the point x = 0 is 
course 0; but the limit, 


lim [= (an?e- ra) | 


moro 





= lim | nte—"=(1 — na) | 
n= w 


the derivative is infinite. Hence in this case two of the questions have negative 
swers and one of them a positive answer. 


Ifa suite of functions such as S,(«), S,(x),---, S, (£), + converge toa 
nit S(x) over an interval a = x = 4, the conception of a limit requires 
at when e is assigned and æ, is assumed it must be possible to take n 
large that |R,,(2,)|=|S(@,) — S,(@,)|< e for this and any larger n. 
xe suite is said to converge uniformly toward its limit, if this condition 
n be satisfied simultaneously for all values of x in the interval, that is, 
when e is assigned it is possible to take n so large that|R,(«)|< € 
r every value of æ in the interval and for this and any larger n. In 
e above example the convergence was not uniform; the figure shows 
at no matter how great n, there are always values of a between 0 and 
for which S, (x) departs by a large amount from its limit 0. 

The uniform convergence of a continuous function S, (x) to its limit is 
ficient to insure the continuity of the limit S(x). To show that S(x) is 
ntinuous it is merely necessary to show that when e is assigned it 
possible to find a Aw so small that |S(@+ Ax) — S (x)| < « But 
(x + Ax) — S (£) | = | S, (Œ + Ax) — Sna (£) + R, (£ + Ax) — Rp (£)|; and 
by hypothesis R, converges uniformly to 0, it is possible to take n 
large that |R, (# + Ax)| and |R, (x)| are less than 4 e irrespective of z. 
oreover, as S,(«) is continuous it is possible to take Ax so small that 
(e+ Ax) — Sa (x)| < de irrespective of x. Hence|S (a+ Az)—S(a)|<«, 
d the theorem is proved. Although the uniform convergence of S, to S 
a sufficient condition for the continuity of S, it is not a necessary con- 
tion, as the above example shows. 

The uniform convergence of S, (x) tu its limit insures that 


b b 
lim | S,(£)dz = f S (x) dæ. 


nooo 


TEN PW EON a NY ae 


sG) -f S, (£) da] = <f et 


and the T is proved. Similarly if S, (x) is continuous and converges 
uniformly to a limit T(x), then T(x) = S'(x). For by the above result 
on integrals, 


f TO = an fS s dx = tmf s, (2) — Sa |= S(x) — S(a). 


Hence T(æ) = S'(x). It should be noted that this proves incidentally 
that if S; (x) is continuous and converges uniformly to a limit, then 
S(x) actually has a derivative, namely T(x). 

In order to apply these results tu a series, it is necessary to have a 
test for the uniformity of the convergence of the series ; that is, for the 
uniform convergence of S,, (x) to S(x). One such test is Weierstrass’s 
M-test: The serves 





b 
R, (x) dx r dr = & 














Uy (H) + U, (2) + ++ Uy, (x) ++: (7) 
will converge uniformly provided a convergent series 
M,+M,+---+M,+--- (8) 


of positive terms may be found such that ultimately |u,;(x)| = M, The 
proof is immediate. For 


[Ra (@)| = pa Œ) F nin E) +--+] G+ Maar te 
and as the M-series converges, its remainder can be made as small as 
desired by taking sufficiently large. Hence any series of continuous 
functions defines a continuous function and may be integrated term by 
term to find the integral of that function provided an M-test series may 
be found; and the derivative of that function is the derivative of the 
series term by term if this derivative series admits an M-test. 


To apply the work to an example consider whether the series 








cos ta cos2x cos8g cos nz 
S (x) = ——~ Eee ee re z (19 
defines a continuous function and may be integrated and differentiated term by 
VEUT 8 sing sin2a sin3a sin nz 
fs@= t+ +e te hE pe (1) 
ana = 8 (x) = — SBS _ nde iie apie sinne oo (1°) 


1 2 3 n 
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an M-series for S(x). Hence S(x) is a continuous function of z for all real values 
of z, and the integral of S(x) may be taken as the limit of the integral of S, (a), 
that is, as the integral of the series term by term as written, On the other hand, 
an M-series for (7°) cannot be found, for the series 1 + 4+4+4+4-..- is not conver- 
gent. It therefore appears that S’ (x) may not be identical with the term-by-term 
derivative of S (x) ; it does not follow that it will not be, — merely that it may not be. 


166. Of series with variable terms, the power series 
JE =4,+ 4,(2 —@) +a,(@—a)+---+a,(2~a)"+--. (9) 
is perhaps the most important. Here z, a, and the coefficients a, may 


be either real or complex numbers. This series may be written more 
simply by setting x = z — æ; then 


Jæ ++ a = pl) =a, +4,% +4 4,07? +---+ 4,0" +--- (9') 
is a series which surely converges for x = 0. It may or may not con- 
verge for other values of x, but from Ex. 15 or 19 above it is seen 
that if the series converges for X, it converges absolutely for any æ 
of smaller absolute value; that is, if a circle of radius X be drawn 
around the origin in the complex plane for x or about 
the point a in the complex plane for z, the series (9) 
and (9') respectively will converge absolutely for all 
complex numbers which lie within these circles. 

Three cases should be distinguished. First the 
series may converge for any value x no matter how 
great its absolute value. The circle may then have 
an indefinitely large radius; the series converge for all values of x or z 
and the function defined by them is finite (whether real or complex) 
for all values of the argument. Such a function is called an integral 
function of the complex variable z or x. Secondly, the series may con- 
verge for no other value than x = 0 or z = wand therefore cannot define 
any function. Thirdly, there may be a definite largest value for the 
radius, say R, such that for any point within the respective circles of 
radius R the series converge and define a function, whereas for any point 
outside the circles the series diverge. The circle of radius R is called 
the cirele of convergence of the series. 





As the matter of the radius and circle of convergence is important, it will be 
well to go over the whole matter in detail. Consider the suite of numbers 


[ay |; Vial, Vas ’ D V| Gn |, 


Let them be imagined to be located as points with codrdinates between 0 and + œ 
ona line. Three possibilities as to the distribution of the points arise. First they 


of numbers which increase without limit. Secondly, the numbers may converge to 
the limit 0. Thirdly, neither of these suppositions is true aud the numbers from 0 
to + œ may be divided into two classes such that every number in the first class is 
less than an infinity of numbers of the suite, whereas any number of the second 
class is surpassed by only a finite number of the numbers in the suite. The two 
classes will then have a frontier number which will be represented by 1/8 
(see §§ 19 ff.). 

In the first case no matter what z may be it is possible to pick out members 
from the suite such that the set Vial, | Yaz Var! yor, withi <j < k... , increases 
without limit. Hence the set Vi ailj], Vla;] |z], will increase without limit; the 
terms a,c! ajx,- of the series (9’) do not approach 0 as their limit, and the series 
diverges for all values of x other than 0. In the second case the series converges 
for any value of æ. For let e be any number less than 1/|æ|. It is possible to go so 
far in the suite that all subsequent numbers of it shall be less than this assigned e. 
Then 


|an pxeete|<emtrcietye and eap+ emtiaieti+...,  ejz|<1, 


serves as a comparison series to insure the absolute convergence of (9’). In the 
third case the series converges for any x such that |x| < R but diverges for any 
z such that |x] > R. For if |z|< R, take e < R —|x|80 that|z|< R — e. Now proceed 
in the suite so far that all the subsequent numbers shall be less than 1/(R — e), 
which is greater than 1/R. Then 


jejte 


n+p m mae 
[an4 pa" +P|< Roa 


+ 
<1, and Saas |= |" cs 


R— rtp 


will do as a comparison series. If |2]> R, it is easy to show the terms of (9^) do not 
approach the limit 0. 


Let a circle of radius r less than R be drawn concentric with the 
circle of convergence. Then within the circle of radius r < R the power 
series (9') converges uniformly and defines a continuous function ; the 
integral of the function may be had by integrating the series term by 
term, 


j 1 1 
e@)= | $ (x) dx = ag tgan ty age? + e. tiaho 
0 
and the series of derivatives converges uniformly and represents the 
derivative of the function, 
h'(x) = a, + 2a + 3a +--+ nae) +--+, 


To prove these theorems it is merely necessary to set up an M-series 
for the series itself and for the series of derivatives. Let X be any 
number between r and R. Then 


[ao] + |] X + [ag] X? +--+ H Jan] A" + do 


BA eaves 


PEER AUS 





radius 7. Moreover as |x| < xX, 


n fN" 
inane —"| = a(R] 2< ala 

holds for sufficiently large values of n and for any æ such that |z| = r. 
Hence (10) serves as an M-series for the given series and the series of 
derivatives; and the theorems are proved. It should be noticed that it 
is incorrect to say that the convergence is uniform over the circle of 
radius #, although the statement is true of any circle within that circle 
no matter how small 2 — r. For an apparently slight but none the 
less important extension to include, in some cases, some points upon 
the circle of convergence see Ex. 5. 

An immediate corollary of the above theorems is that uny power 
series (9) in the complex variable which converges for other values than 
z=a, and hence has a finite circle of convergence or converges all over 
the complex plane, defines an analytic function f(z) of z in the sense of 
§§ 73, 126; for the series is differentiable within any circle within the 
circle of convergence and thus the function has a definite finite and 
continuous derivative. 

167. Itisnow possible to extend Taylor’s and Maclaurin’s Formulas, 
which developed a function of a real variable x into a polynomial plus 
a remainder, to infinite series known as Taylor’s and Maclaurin’s Series, 
which express the function as a power series, provided the remainder 
after n terms converges uniformly toward 0 as n becomes infinite. It 
will be sufficient to treat one case. Let 


Fe) = LO) +F Oe + FIMO + + aay =H D(0)a"-1 4 Ry 


lim R,(x) = 0 uniformly in some interval — 4 S 2 Sh, 


n= W 


ot 
R, = ni fm (0x) = 


where the first line is Maclaurin’s Formula, the second gives differnet 
forms of the remainder, and the third expresses the condition that the 
remainder converges to 0. Then the series 


FO+POet HI O# 


1 


Bea Om (n—1)! SEY (0) + = fO (0)a" += AI) 


sists merely in noting that f(x) — R,(x) = S,(x) is the sum of the first 
n terms of the series and that |R,(«)| < 6. 


In the case of the exponential function e the nth derivative is e*, and the re- 
mainder, taken in the first form, becomes 


1 1 
Ra (2) = T ebzon, = | Ry (2) |< oe ehr, je Sh. 


As n becomes infinite, Ra clearly ee zero no matter what the value of A} ; 
and 


y” 
e= 1 am ove 
totes ey. oe 


is the infinite series for the exponential function. The series converges for all 
values of x real or complex and may be taken as the definition of e for complex 
values. This definition may be shown to coincide with that obtained otherwise (§ 74). 
For the expansion of (1 + x)" the remainder may be taken in the second form. 
m(m— 1)---(m—n +1) (=) 
Ra (2) = ——_+__-____—- 1 + Oxyn-1 
a 1-2...(n—1) ry) a (ae 
m(m—1)--.(m—n+ 1) 
2---(n—1) 
Hence when À <1 the limit of R, (x) is zero and the infinite expansion 
m{({m—1)(m— (m — 2) 0 
8! 
is valid for (1 + 2)™ for all values of x numerically less than unity. 
If in the binomial expansion æ be replaced by — x2 and m by — 3, 


1 1 1-3 1-3-5 1.8.5.7 
=] + ~2? + —at 4 ———_a8 4 —_____a8 4... 
V1— 2 Ta ta +346 +34-6-8 t 
This series converges for all values of z numerically less than 1, and hence con- 
verges uniformly whenever |z|]=h <1. It may therefore be integrated term by 
term 
, la? 1.825 1.8-527 1-8-5.7 29 
sin-le = g Se a Ae eee 
tos taaptaage7 2.4.6.8 9 
This series is valid for all values of z numerically less than unity. The series also 
converges for x = + 1, and hence by Ex. 5 is uniformly convergent when — 1321. 





|Bn(2)|< h(l +h, h<l. 





Dat 
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But Taylor’s and Maclaurin’s series may also be extended directly to 
functions f(z) of a complex variable. If f(z) is single valued and has 
a definite continuous derivative /'(z) at every point of a region and on 
the boundary, the expansion 





n—1 

SQ =$@) +P OE—2) 4-4-9 EN + R, 
has been established (§ with the remainder in the form 
Fae ie cea Ga f (at <1 ML 
o(t—a)"(t—z)|~ 2m p~r 
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for all points 2 within the circle of radius r (Ex. 7, p. 306). As n becomes 
infinite, 2, approaches zero uniformly, and hence the infinite series 


IÒ =F) +P @)@— a) + $70 QE=VP 4... 2) 


is valid at all points within the circle of radius r and upon its circum- 
ference. The expansion is therefore convergent and valid for any z 
actually within the circle of radius p. 

Even for real expansions (11) the significance of this result is great 
because, except in the simplest cases, it is impossible to compute /™ (x) 
and establish the convergence of Taylor’s series for real variables. The 
result just found shows that if the values of the function be considered 
for complex values z in addition to real values x, the circle of conver- 
gence will extend out to the nearest point where the conditions imposed 
on f(z) break down, that is, to the nearest point at which f(z) becomes 
infinite or otherwise ceases to have a definite continuous derivative f' (2). 
For example, there is nothing in the behavior of the function 

A+2%)'=1—2?+24~—2'+2'-..., 
as far as reat values are concerned, which should indicate why the expan- 
sion holds only when |x| < 1; but in the complex domain the function 
(1 + 2*)-) becomes infinite at # = +7, and hence the greatest circle 
about z = 0 in which the series could be expected to converge has a unit 
radius Hence by considering (1 + 2’)~! for complex values, it can be 
predicted without the examination of the nth derivative that the Mac- 


laurin development of (1 + x°) + will converge when and only when z 
is a proper fraction. 


EXERCISES 
1. (a) Doesx + x (1— 2) : z(i— e +e ras uniformly when 02251? 
(8) Does the series (1 + bee =1+41 ie Sate 4, Ue OO) i - converge uni- 


31 
formly for small values of k? Can the re of the limit e of § 4 thus be made 
rigorous and the value be found by setting k = 0 in the series ? 


2. Test these series for uniform convergence ; also the series of derivatives: 
(a) 1+asind + 22% sin26 + asin3d+4.---, j= X<i, 


sing  sin?g sins sints 
(8) 14+ —— Tre + Sap tg ter to 


z—-1 i1/fz—-1 1/e—i 1 
= = ~-<ySsrt se Xu 
ae) ae : 
4} 1 


(ed ak 


jz) = X<ow, 











(Y) 


-1 


a 4 








(3) = ate ces O<ySusX<oa. 
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3. Determine the radius of convergence and draw the circle. Note that in pra 
tice the test ratio is more convenient than the theoretical method of the texi: 


(a) e—4ar?+par—fatt..., (8) ©— far + pa5—pary..., 
1 ba br? bèr? a xt «8 Poi 
wip 4 aa], Ot sag gn 


(e) ła- GDG tHig tp, 
3243., 343, 343 

(Nea EET 

(n) 1— g + rt — g’ 4 rê g? p o? e l poel, 

(8) @—1)}—4@—1)?+4(¢@—1)?-—}(@—-1)*+.---, 


Gra (m — 1) (m +2) 1, (m—1)(m—8) (m+ 2)(m+4) s... 

a a a cae ae Ce 
O PAETE. AASS EEE E SE 

~ 38m +1) Am + 1) Gm +B 26. 31 (m + 1)(m + 2) (m + 8) 


s? at /1 1 wo /1 1 1 a8 (: 11 n 
ees, eS ~ SERN (r a Pee oe neers (re = na a + aoe 
O) 3 24(21)2 ( is 5) + gyi G TaT 5) say t3" : 


(u) 14 Erp EEDE 5 a(a +1)(æ + 2)8(8 + 1)(B+2) ay 








ze 4. e.. 


(x) 1 


3 


1-2-y(7 +1) 1-2.8. y(y +1)(y +2) 
4. Establish the Maclaurin expansions for the elementary functions: 
(a) log (1 — 2), (8) sin x, (y) cos z, (8) cosh a, 
(e) a, (}) tan-'z, (n) sinh-!z, (0) tanh-!. 


5. Abel's Theorem. If the infinite series a) + a,% + dot? + agr? + converg 
for the value X, it converges uniformly in the interval 0 = z = X. Prove this b 
showing that (see Exs. 17-19, p. 428) 


| Ru(2)| = [on™ + dn amt} to. < ($) lax eee + Ong pdt? |, 


when p is rightly chosen. Apply this to extending the interval over which th 
series is uniformly convergent to extreme values of the interval of convergenc 
wherever possible in Exs. 4 (a), (9, (0). 


6. Examine sundry of the series of Ex. 3 in regard to their convergence at e) 
treme points of the interval of convergence or at various other points of the circu 
ference of their circle of convergence. Note the significance in view of Ex. 5. 


1 
7. Show that f(z)=e è, f (0) = 0, cannot be expanded into an infinite Mac 
1 


laurin series by showing that R, =e a, and hence that R, does not converg 


uniformly toward 0 (see Ex. 9, p. 66). Show this also from the consideration € 
complex values of 2. 


8. From the consideration of complex values determine the interval of co! 
vergence of the Maclaurin series for 
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in any interval the coefficients in the series must be equal (cf. § 32). 





10. From1+2rcosz +r? = (1+ re) (1 + re-i) = r? (1 + =) (1 + a ~ 
r r 


2 
prove log (1 + 2r cosa + 13) =2 (roose — Z cose + T cos 8a —--+), 








[10g (1+ a7 cosa + rar =2(rsing— Dsn de + sinse — +); 
0 2? 3? , 
2% cos3e2 
and log(1+2rcosa@ + 7°) =2logr 2 (925 _ ee ee ean 
i g(t i prt 2r? ü 8r? ; 
sing singg sins ie 
r 2 rer ——- e o» l4 
S log (1 + 2r cosg + 7?) dz = 2elogr +2(—* : yA E ); 
f log (1 + sin æ cos 2) de = 2: log cos $ + 2 (tan S sin g — tana S SE +): 
1 dæ 1 1.8 1.8.5 o dr 
11, Prove | a ae eee ee 
J V l+ a+ 2.52.49 24.6013 7 J VIz 
12. Evaluate these integrals by expansion into series (see Ex. 23, p. 452) 
© e~ 92 sin re ro 1/8 1/r? r 
a AE E <(-) —. = tan7l- 
(a) S q 3C) +30) g 
ia aa ; 7 gsing r? 
dx = r sin^i k, =, 
(8) L cosg ga m o 14 cos?g 7 4 


w m -(EF 7 
(8) Í e= cos 2 pade = YT e (2), (e) f log (1 + 2r cos x + 1) dz. 


13. By formal multiplication (§ 168) show that 


1— æ 

a E 14 2acose + 2a%cos2z4--- 

1—2acosz + a + t a 
asing 


nm = I Bn + g? sin 2e poe 
l — 2 æ cosg + a? 


14. Evaluate, by use of Ex. 18, these definite integrals, m an integer : 





cos madz mam ? g sin edz 
(2) o 1—-2acosz+a®? 1—a? (8) o l- Qacosa + at a PEAN 
(y) 7 sina sin medz S ged: 
—2acosx+ ar 2 


r sin? gde 
fa] eo 
(3) J (1 — 2 æ cos x + a%)(1— 2 B cosæ + p?) 
15. In Ex. 14 (y) let a =1— h/m and x =z/m. Obtain by a limiting process, 
and by a similar method exercised upon Ex. 14 (a): 
æ gz sin zdz 7 æ coszdz mt 
eR, ————_ Z — eE h, 
0 AF 422 2 0 +z? 2 


Can the use of these limiting processes be readily justified ? 


i 
F(a, h = — = l 4 AP (E) + VPA) +--+ e a(t eee 
oe V1l— 22h + h i 


Obtain therefrom the following expansions by differentiation : 


Up asa L E PAE, E E A 
h (1— 2ah + n2yh 
fom — O PHAP, 4 BP, ee tI, $e 


(1— 2ah + W) 


Hence establish the given identities and consequent relations: 





EPI + h(e@P,— Pi) +--+ + iAP, — Py) pees 


fir P, + h(2P,) free hA-M(nP,) peni 
CEW) pops 14 Pi tA Pi) HHP, t Ran P) H= 
Qahf = h(22) +++) + A"(22Py-1). 
Or nP, = 1P, — Pia and Pai + Phi Pa =20F%,. 


Hence sP = P4 — (n+1)Pn and (2?—1)P, = n(@P,— Pa-1) 


Compare the results with Exs, 13 and 17, p. 252, to identify the functions with the 
Legendre polynomials. Write 


1 1 1 
(l—2ah 4+ h? (L—2heosd + hyt (1— heto)? (1 — he- ty 
ae A a, A 
4 2 4 
1-3. —1) 
and show P,(cos 6) = 2 z. A a {8 nO + oa cos (n — 2)4 +- 
168. Manipulation of series. If an infinite series 
S = Uf u buster tui tute (13) 


converges, the series obtained by grouping the terms in parentheses with- 
out altering their order will also converge. Let 

=U, +U, te tb Uy iy t Up be (13') 
and Si, Sge Saot 
be the new series and the sums of its first n' terms. These sums are 
merely particular ones of the set S,, S,,---, Swt and as n’ <n it 
follows that n becomes infinite when n' does if n be so chosen that 
S, = S,. As S, approaches a limit, S, must approach the same limit. 
As a corollary it appears that if the series obtained by removing paren- 
theses in a given series converges, the value of the series is not affected 
by removing the parentheses. 





HSU TU, AN LeU TU tees, 
then (Au, + BY) + (Au, + wv, + 
will converge to the limit AS + wT, and will converge absolutely provided 
both the given series converge absolutely. The proof is left to the reader. 
If a given serves converges absolutely, the series formed by rearranging 
the terms in any order without omitting any terms will converge to the 
same value. Let the two arrangements be 
S = Uy + Uf Uy bee + Uy HU, He 
and S = by FH Uy F Uy Hie Ug iy Hy fo ; 
As S converges absolutely, n may be taken so large that 
[tn | + [Ursa] toe: <€; 
and as the terms in S' are identical with those in S except for their 


order, »' may be taken so large that 5, shall contain all the terms in 
S, The other terms in S, will be found among the terms tn, Uppi. 


Hence ; 
|S. ~ Sal < [talt [tinl H orce 


As |S — S,|< €, it follows that|S — Sy| < 2e. Hence S, approaches $ 
as a limit when n’ becomes infinite. It may easily be shown that S’ also 
converges absolutely. 

The theorem is still true if the rearrangement of S is into a series some 
of whose terms are themselves infinite series of terms selected from S. 


Thus let S= U + U, + U, t+ Uy —-1+ Uy tees, 


where U; may be any aggregate of terms selected from S. If U, be an 
infinite series of terms selected from S, as 


U, = Un + Una + Ug Fe + Ui beer, 


the absolute convergence of U; follows from that of S (cf. Ex. 22 below). 
It is possible to take n’ so large that every term in S, shall occur in one 
of the terms U,, U; +t, U,_,. Then if from 


De Oe O ni—-1 (14) 


there be canceled all the terms of S, the terms which remain will be 
found among un, Unyi =t, and (14) will be less than e Hence as n’ 
becomes infinite, the difference (14) approaches zero as a limit and the 
theorem is proved that 


S= U+ Ute + Uwi H Uy te=. 


tive ang the nuiber Of negative terms 15 lnnhnite, the series ol positive terms and 
the series of negative terms diverge, and the given series may be so rearranged as 
to comport itself in any desired manner. That the number of terms of each sign 
cannot be finite follows froin the fact that if it were, it would be possible to go so 
far in the series that all subsequent terms would have the same sign and the series 
would therefore converge absolutely if at all. Consider next the sum Sa = Pi — Nin, 
L+ m =n, of n terms of the series, where P; is the sum of the positive terms and 
Nn that of the negative terms, If both Pı and Nn converged, then P; + Nm would 
also converge and the series would converge absolutely; if only one of the sums 
P, or Nm diverged, then S would diverge. Hence both sums must diverge. The 
series may now be rearranged to approach any desired limit, to become positively 
or negatively infinite, or to oscillate as desired. For suppose an arrangement to 
approach L as a limit were desired. First take enough positive terms to make the 
sum exceed L, then enough negative terns to make it less than L, then enough 
positive terms to bring it again in excess of L, and so on. But as the given series 
converges, its terms approach 0 as a limit; and as the new arrangement gives a 
sum which never differs from L by more than the last term in it, the difference 
between the sum and L is approaching 0 and L is the limit of the sum. Ina similar 
way it could be shown that an arrangement which would comport itself in any of 
the other ways mentioned would be possible. 


Lf two absolutely convergent series be multiplied, as 


S = Uy + tty t+ Ug te fu tees, 
Tt y+ eb byte, 


and W = Ugly F Uy My H Uto + +++ + Unto +++ 
E Ug, F Ut F Ugdy oe + U,V) +++ 
<+- . . . . . . . 
+ Ugly F Un + UgUy, + mene, + UAV, + ot 


+- . . . 


and if the terms in W be arranged in a simple series as 

UVo F (UW F Uw F Uw) (UW, + UV, + UP + UU, + H 
or in any other manner whatsoever, the series is absolutely convergent 
and converges to the value of the product ST. 

In the particular arrangement above, S T}, S T, 5,7, is the sum of 
the first, the first two, the first n terms of the series of parentheses. As 
lim S, Ta = ST, the series of parentheses converges to ST. As S and T 
are absolutely convergent the same reasoning could be applied to the 
series of absolute values and 


KAIKA + KAIKA + KAIKA ae ||], | + KAIKAI irs 
would be seen to converge. Hence the convergence of the series 


Ug’, + UV + uw + uw + Ug, E UV + U,V, + U,V, + UU, +e 








Moreover, any other arrangement, such 1n particular as 
UV) + (UM + uw) + (UV) + U,V, + UY) Foo, 


would give a series converging absolutely to ST. 

The equivalence of a function and its Taylor or Maclaurin infinite 
series (wherever the series converges) lends importance to the operations 
of multiplication, division, and so on, which may be performed on the 
series. Thus if 


f(a) =a, + aye + agp? + a? ++, ja] < R 
g (æ) = b, + be + bg? + ba H jx] < Ry 
the multiplication may be performed and the series arranged as 
S(®) g (2) = ab, + (ab, + abo) + (ab, + ab, + ab) H 


according to ascending powers of x whenever x is numerically less than 
the smaller of the two radii of convergence R,, R,, because both series 
will then converge absolutely. Moreover, Ex. 5 above shows that this 
form of the product may still be applied at the extremities of its inter. 
val of convergence for real values of æ provided the series converges 
for those values. 


Asan example in the multiplication of series let the product sin æ cosg be found 


1 1 z 1 1 
i = g — — g? -4 — gë... = | — — g? 4 — gt — — 
sine = & at te ° ; cosg = 1 (© aa ee 


The product will contain only odd powers of s. The first few terms are 
LP 1 z8 1 1 =) F ( 1 1 1 xe iad 
1a— (5 +55) arr 7i*s TTS TY Tae es 
The law of formation of the coefficients gives as the coefficient of a?*+1 


1 1 1 1 
Ci nt or ye ene Mies Hit ape 
a 


(— 1} Ck+1)2k , (Ak+1 (2h Wk—1)@k—2) , , Qk 
erpil! + a S 4! | 





But 22kt1 = (14 1j2e+1 14 (2k 41) 4 +- $2k+1 41. 


(2k + 1)2k 
2! 
Hence it is seen that the coefficient of 22*+1 takes every other term in this symmet 
rical sum of an even number of terms and must therefore be equal to half the sum. 

The product may then be written as the series 


Gr C2) 


sing cosg = [2e 
2 3) 5) 


~.-]=jsin22, 
2 


169. If a function f(x) be expanded into a power series 
f(a) =4,+ ae + ag? + ag? +---, |x| < R, (15) 


and if x = «œ is any point within the circle of convergence, it may be 
desired to transform the series into one which proceeds according to powers 
of (x — a) and converges in a circle about the point x =a. Lett = x — a. 
Then « = a-+¢ and hence 


L =Ë +2 at tË, =i + 3a%t + 3eP 4+ E, ade 
f(e)=a,+4,@+ O40 + 2at+P)+---. (15') 


Since |a| < R, the relation {a|-+|t] < R will hold for sinall values of ż, 
and the series (15') will converge for x = |a| + |t]. Since 


a, + a (Jej + ltl) + allal + 2 [ale] HD + --- 


is absolutely convergent for small values of ¢, the parentheses in (15) 
may be removed and the terms collected as 


FO) =A= (tat og? + alt) + (a, + Rage + Baja? +.) 
+ (a, + 3a +-+)C + (a, + ae qeren 

or  f@) = d(@—e) = A, +4 (2 a) + 4, — @)? 
+4 (=a) (16) 


where A,, A,, A,,--: are infinite series; in fact 
1 1 
A,=/(@), A, = f'(@), 4,=5, Ff"), A, = aif), 


The series (16) in x — æ will surely converge within a circle of radius 

—|a| about æ = a; but it may converge ina larger circle. As a matter 
of fact it will converge within the largest circle whose center is at a and 
within which the function has a definite continuous derivative. Thus 
Maclaurin’s expansion for (1 + 2*)-! has a unit radius of convergence; 
but the expansion about æ = } into powers of x — } will have a radius 
of convergence equal to } V5, which is the distance from a = } to either 
of the points x = +i If the function had originally been defined by 
its development about z = 0, the definition would have been valid only 
over the unit circle. The new development about x = 4 will therefore 
extend the definition to a considerable region outside the original 
domain, and by repeating the process the region of definition may be 
extended further. As the function i is at each step defined by a power 


ee AE aaa a en ek ae PIT stk Re Se, ~“ ge o 





FR) a, + aye + age’ ag? +. |x] < R, 
c= p(y) =b + by + dy + by +e, y] By, 
and let |b] < R, so that, for sufficiently small values of y, the point æ 
will still lie within the circle R, By the theorem on multiplication, the 
series for x may be squared, cubed, ---, and the series for a’, zf, ... may 
be arranged according to powers of y. These results may then be sub- 
stituted in the series for f(x) and the result may be ordered according 
to powers of y. Hence the expansion for f[@(y)] is obtained. That 
the expansion is valid at least for small values of y may be seen by 
considering 
a] + Jay}é + fag} e? +] a,]e +--+, È< R, 
ë= |b + [ally] + laly? e [y| small, 


which are series of positive terms. The radius of convergence of the 
series for f[¢(y)] may be found by discussing that function. 

For example consider the problem of expanding ec% q to five terms. 
ev=ltyt iytiyt yt, yrcost=l—pe+ ytt H, 
yYol~etiat—-.., yr=l—ger+ qat—..., yl 24 lgat—.-., 
ev= 1+ (1— part gat) H + gat) Fg batt Fat.) 

+ gp (1~ 20? + lg zt—--) $e 

H(I$14+ht+dtaet  J-Gtat eta te 

+G+ 44+ eet4t- atte, 

ev = toast — 237 — ll g? + goat —.--. 
It should be noted that the coefficients in this series for e°** are really infinite 
series and the final values here given are only the approximate values found by 
taking the first few terms of each series, This will always be the case when 
y =b + bæ +.. begins with b) #0; it is also true in the expansion about a new 
origin, as in a previous paragraph. In the latter case the difficulty cannot be 
avoided, but in the case of the expansion of a function of a function it is some- 
times possible to make a preliminary change which materially simplifies the final 
resnlt in that the coefficients become finite series. Thus here 

gcor — elt+z = ee?, z= cosg — l = — $x? + ay Tt is qty + eey 

z? = 4t m y t oe, z3 = 4r e zt, 25, ze = 0e 
etal + (— dat t deat — gate) that rH tb de te tes 

ecoss — ee? = e(i-— $a + 4at ‘ies Poly 2° +e. J 

The coefficients are now exact and the computation to xê turns out to be easier 


than to x? by the previous method; the advantage introduced by the change would 
be even greater if the expansion were to be carried several terms farther. 


The quotient of two power series f(x) by g(x), if g(0) # 0, may be 
obtained by the ordinary algorism of division as 
FO) _ ty Fe + age? +++ 
g(x) by + be +b? +--- 
For in the first place as g(0) + 0, the quotient is analytic in the neigh- 
borhood of x = 0 and may be developed into a power series. It there- 
fore merely remains to show that the coefficients ¢,, Cis ¢,, -.- are those 
that would be obtained by division. Multiply 
(a, + ae + ag? +: )=(e+eu+eg?+---)(b, + ba +b? +---) 
= b,c, + (b,c, + b,¢,) + (b,c, + 4,6, +46) 27 +--+, 


and then equate coefficients of equal powers of x. Then 


=e Hegt et b # 9. 


a, = beas a, = be, + be, a, = by + be, + yey) °° 


is a set of equations to be solved for ¢,,¢,,¢,,---. The terms in f(x) and 
g(x) beyond x” have no effect upon the values of c,, ¢,,---,¢,, and hence 
these would be the same if 4, ,,,8,42,::- were replaced by 0, 0,---, and 
Ontir nts’ Aans ongi? by such values On 44) Q'ata 473 Q'ans 0, E 
as would make the division come out even; the coefficients ¢,, Ciy +++, Cn 
are therefore precisely those obtained in dividing the series. 


If y is developed into a power series in x as 


y =f (£)=a + a+ Ht, a, # 0, (17) 
then « may be developed into a power series in y — a, as 
a= f(y — a) =b U — a) +O,(y — %)? +0 (18) 


For since a, + 0, the function f(x) has a nonvanishing derivative for 
x = 0 and hence the inverse function f~*(y — a) is analytic near « = 0 
or y =a, and can be developed (p. 477). The method of undetermined 
coefficients may be used to find b,, b,,---.. This process of finding 
(18) from (17) is called the reversion of (17). For the actual work it is 
simpler to replace (y — a,)/a, by ¢ so that 
t= x + ag’ + aye’? + ajatt+.., a; = Q; fas 

and - @=t4 bE t bE H H, b; = bai. 

Let the assumed value of x be substituted in the series for ¢; rearrange 
the terms according to powers of ¢ and equate the corresponding coef- 


ficients. Thus ; ; W , 
t = t + (b +a)? + (bs + 2 bza + a5)? 
+ (Uy + 2 bga, + bza, + 3 ia + Et 





170. For some few purposes, which are tolerably important, a formal 
operational method of treating series is so useful as to be almost indis- 
pensable. If the series be taken in the form 


Ltaet+ sate get es Tat + 


with the factorials which occur in Maclaurin’s development and with 
unity as the initial term, the series a be written as 
mattazt hate ;w +. tlm. E 


provided that a‘ be interpreted as the formal equivalent of a; The 
product of two series would then formally suggest 


emer = or TE (Ot byat uH (19) 


and if the coefficients be transformed by setting a'b! = a,b,, then 


b 
(itag tpat) (140e tat) 


(le + 2 (6,0, + b 
2! 


=1 + (4, +b) + 3 pee 


This as a matter of fact is the formula for the product of two series 
and hence justifies the suggestion contained in (19). 
For example suppose that the Te of 


æ 
e— I] 


=14+B2+3% opa zë +- 


312 


were desired. As the development begins with 1, the forma] method 
may be applied and the result is found to be 





x 7 = ge, g = eB ta _ gbe, (20) 
e — 


s=et[(B +1} -BAHH C 


(B+1P—B=0, (B+1}-5=0,., (B+1I}-—B=0,.-, 
or 2B, +1=0, 3B, +3B +1=0, 48,4+68,4+4B3,+1=9,--., 
Or B=- B,=}łż, B, = 0, B, = — ypt 


The formal method leads to a set of equations from which the suc- 
cessive B’s may quickly be determined. Note that 


a aa ea 
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is an even function of r, and that consequently all the B’s with odd 
indices except B, are zero. This will facilitate the calculation. The 
first eight even B’s are respectively 


b — 30? şo — sop on trae. b — Phy (23) 
The numbers B, or their absolute values, are called the Bernowdlian 
numbers. An independent justification for the method of formal cal- 
culation may readily be given. For observe that ee" = e(@+0® of (20) 
is true when B is regarded as an independent variable. Hence if this 
identity be arranged according to powers of B, the coefficient of eaeh 
power must vanish, It will therefore not disturb the identity if any 
numbers whatsoever are substituted for B}, B3, B*,.--; the particular 
set B,, B, B,, --- may therefore be substituted ; the series may be rear- 
ranged according to powers of x, and the coefficients of like powers of 
a may be equated to 0,—as in (21) to get the desired equations. 

If an infinite series be written without the factorials as 


1+ ae + ap? tage +++. + aa" +e, 
a possible symbolic expression for the series is 


1 


cae 1 Qk 3,,3 
fp eT eee + ain? +..., at = a). 


If the substitution y = x/(1 +x) or æ = y/ (1 — y) be made, 


1 = 1 _ 1— 4 
1— ax jee ~t-Gd+a)y (24) 
1—y 





Now if the left-hand and right-hand expressions be expanded and a@ be 
regarded as an independent variable restricted to values which make 
|ax| < 1, the series obtained will both converge absolutely and may be 
arranged according to powers of a. Corresponding coefficients will then 
be equal and the identity will therefore not be disturbed if a; replaces 


a. Hence 

Lag tagt = (1y H a)y ++ at, 
provided that both series converge absolutely for a; = af. Then 
i+ag+tag tag t: =1+ aytal t ay? + a(l +a y” +... 
=1 + ay + (a t a)y + (a, + 2a, taye 
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TEIT 


This transformation is known as Eulers transformation. Its great 
vantage for computation lies in the fact that sometimes the second 
ries converges much more rapidly than the first. This is especially 
ze when the coefficients of the first series are such as to make the 
efficients in the new series small. Thus from (25) 


log(l+a)=a—}e?+ha°—-Lotthad—Laot+... 

EEE ERE PAE EE Pay Eos 
) compute log 2 to three decimals from the first series would require 
veral hundred terms; eight terms are enough with the second series. 
n additional advantage of the new series is that it may continue to 
nverge after the original series has ceased to converge. In this case 
e two series can hardly be said to be equal; but the second series of 
urse remains equal to the (continuation of the) function defined by 


e first. Thus log 3 may be computed to three decimals with about a 
zen. terms of the second series, but cannot be computed from the first. 


EXERCISES 
1. By the multiplication of series prove the following relations: 
(a) Le otate ad +. Po (l4 204 3at+ r +...) = (1—2)-2, 
(8) cos*x + sin?z = 1, (y) eter = eztv, = (8) 2ain?x = 1— cos2z. 
2. Find the Maclaurin development to terms in zê for the functions: 
(a) e*cosa, (8) esing, (y) (1+ x)log (1+ 2), (8) cosg sin~4x. 


3. Group the terms of the expansion of cosx in two different ways to show that 
sl>0 and cos2 <0. Why does it then follow that cos ë = 0 where 1 < Ẹ <2? 


4. Establish the developments (Peirce’s Nos. 785-789) of the functions: 
(a) eins, (8) etan s, (7) enie, (8) etan™ ta, 
5. Show that if g (z£) = bm£™ + bmp t1 +.» and f (0) # 0, then 


O Raa a E E Nag poe pee 
9 (x) baat 4- Bin 4-10" +1 peee gm gm £ 


d the development of the quotient has negative powers of z. 
6. Develop to terms in 2° the following functions: 


(a) sin(ksinz), (8) logcosz, (y) Veosz, (0) (1— k? sin*a)~ i, 


We ALM VIU NERS ERERUIY JUU VIL VERO OB ED JJ VAY RAEN RAR JA RENEE 


1 os EE oh gc ope 
(eo fe eS eee ae Pon eae spores, 


1 x 1 x dz 
(B) z= cose’dx, (y) =S ASS 


9. By the formal method obtain the general equations for the coefficients in the 
developments of these functions and compute the first five that do not vanish: 





sin t 2 er g? 
wa OT ) Trine pee 
10. Obtain the general expressions for the following developinents: 
£ 
1 x æ 2g Bon (2 2)?” 
coth t = — + — ely ae eA E 
ne eg a n aye i 
1 æ æ 2g Bon (2 0)?” 
tt sae a a a a e E A a 
(8) v 8 46 945 re (2n)!2 ' 
; Oo gt x Ban (22)2* 
log sina = log g — — — — —-—__—... — 1) ——____ —... 
(7) log Beg ago aa OP eam 
: xc? xt xë Bza (2 2)?” 
6) logsinh g = logg + — — — + = me p H 
(8) log 8% +g iso t2838 l t an Gayl 


11. The Eulerian numbers Esn are the coefficients in the expansion of sech z. 
Establish the defining equations and compute the first four as — 1, 5, — 61, 1885. 


12. Write the expansions for sec x and log tan (}. 7 + 42). 


13. From the identit LE oe ee = : derive the expansions: 
el ez] æl 








er 1 x ge? gen- 
ER 2s ae y Gomes pee gle aw KAREE Perea 
(a) aa y es Ne + 3,2 UF + Bon(2?" — 1) Zn] pei 
1 £ g3 
(8) JAHT BOVE B-E Ber why 





8 2n—1 
(x) tanh = (23 — 1)29B, = + (2 — 1)2B, To + 4 (227 — 1) 22A Ban m + 
i n 














2 ae g2n-1 
ô = Seat siete — jjr-l rn n . 
(ò) tang = TERE EELE + (— 1)» -1 (227 — 1) 22 Bon=—— + ; 
a at = 28 gen 
log cosg = — — — — — mnnn — 1)n-1(92n 2n Sinia 
(e) 10g 2 12° 45 a i aia aL es ae 
22 Igt 2 
(¢) log tan z = log æ + Z 3 + ma feeb (— 1) -12201 — 1) 220 Ban a +e, 
n-2n! 


1 x x 1 x x 
ese g = - i cot- + tan—-}=—-+—44... = —1 2n—-1 pate 
(n) 5 ( a+ =) Paa E R ee a aay 


(9) log cosh z, (:) log tanh gz, ” (x) esch x, (A) sec? a, 


Ybserve that the Bernoullian numbers afford a general development for all the 
rigonometric and hyperbolic functions and their logarithms with the exception of 
he sine and cosine (which have known developments) and the secant (which re- 
juires the Eulerian numbers). The importance of these numbers is therefore 


vpparent. 


14. The coefficients P,(y), Palu), +++, Paly) in the development 








yx — ] 
CET ay + Piya t Pyly)at d + Paa H 


ex— 
ure called Bernoulli’s polynomials. Show that (n + 1)! P,{y) = (B + ytt — Bet 
and thus compute the first six polynomials in y. 
15. If y = N is a positive integer, the quotient in Ex. 14 is simple. Hence 
ni Pa(N)=142 43+ (N 1) 


is easily shown. With the aid of the polynomials found above compute : 


(a) 1428. t 10$, (8) 1425 +3 +. +9, 
(y) 14224 324..-4+(N—1), (8) 1428 4 384... 4+ (N—-1)% 


1 1 1 1 1 ] antl — bt 
ee ee EE g”. 
16. Interpret z 1 ba ier a — br 2 a— b 





: establish formally 
x 


3 y -(1- ax) tdt = 
17 From f e d 
w 1 o 
L dye + dyn? + age? +++ af e- P(at) at = f e = F(u)du, 


1 1 
where Fu) =1+ au t 5 aw + gia te 


Show that the integral will converge when 0<2< 1 provided |a;| =1. 


1 
18. If in a series the coefficients a; = Í tif (t) dt, show 


1 f) 

2 A E E E 
1+ a£ + ag? + at’ + ee 
19. Note that Exs. 17 aud 18 convert a series into an integral. Show 


© æ g 1 1(— logt)? -} T(p) _ [” -nggp—1 
2 ety ae | =d by ~F e négp—lde. 
@l4S+5t+pt mak ae E Í 





1 T g? 1 sin logt 1 to ntsi 
E E eg 2e dt = e~ sin tdé 
(6) petia ta Í, 1— at Yip i i 


a a(a+ 1) a(a+1)(a+ 2) a 
O14 set roan’ tteanerH * l 
D ro pet- iy 
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20. In case the coefticients in a series are alternately positive and negative show 
that Euler’s transformed series may be written 


a — dak? + azt? — at +--+ = ayy + Aay? + Atay? + A®bayyt +--+ 
where Aq, = @ — de, A®a; = Au, — Ade = a, — 2 de + ay,--- are the successive 
first, second, --- differences of the numerical coefficients. 


21. Compute the values of these series by the method of Ex. 20 withz=1,y = i. 
Add the first few terms and apply the method of differences to the next few as 
indicated : 


(a) 1— ; + 5 = it +». = 0.60815, add 8 terms and take 7 more, 
(8) 1— ate + A : +++ = 0.6040 add 6 terms and take 7 more 
v2 VB V4 
T Io- -1 
(y) r l1- 5 + me 0.78689813, add 10 and take 11 more, 
1 1 1 2p-1 1 1 1 
> —_ — — esso} Z —— _— — ee m one 
(8) Prove (14 + +54 ) it apt Sp a ) 


and compute for p = 1.01 with the aid of five-place tables. 


22. If an infinite series converges absolutely, show that any infinite series the 
terms of which are selected from the terms of the given series must also converge. 
What if the given series converged, but not absolutely ? 


23. Note that the proof concerning term-by-term integration (p. 482) would not 
hold if the interval were infinite. Discuss this case with especial references to 
justifying if possible the formal evaluations of Exs. 12 (a), (4), p. 439. 


24. Check the formula of Ex. 17 by termwise integration. Evaluate 


1 o Y bint ~_ 
au, EEJ (bu) du =1— poa? + p- gS — = (1 + Oat) } 


by the inverse transformation. See Exs. 8 and 15, p. 399. 


CHAPTER XVII 
SPECIAL INFINITE DEVELOPMENTS 


171. The trigonometric functions. If m is an odd integer, say 
n= 2n +1, De Moivre’s Theorem (§ 72) gives 


sinmp sn, . _ (m—1)(m—2) nn oy n2 ae 
aera E $ 31 COs P@sint?d+---, (1) 


where by virtue of the relation cos? @ = 1 — sin’¢ the right-hand mem- 
ber is a polynomial of degree n in sin? ġ. From the left-hand side it is 
seen that the value of the polynomial is 1 when sin ¢ = 0 and that the 


n roots of the polynomials are 
sin? m/m, sin? 2 T/m, my sin? na /m. 


Hence the polynomial may be factored in the form 


sinmp (/, sin’ _—_ sino \ h sin? d ) 2 
msing (1 sin? i) (1 sin? 2 a (1 sin? nr /mj (2) 
If the substitutions @ = æ/m and ¢ = ix/m be made, 


; a2 50 n2 
sing f1 sin x/m 1— sin a/m\ i a x/m , (3) 
msin g/m sin? m/m sin? 2 m/m sin? nm /m, 
; ‘h2 ‘nh? inh? 
sinh æ _ aoe zjm 1+ e a) as (1+ a aT). (3) 
msinh x /nv sin? m/m sin? 2 r/m sin? n/m 
Now if m be allowed to become infinite, passing through successive 


odd integers, these equations remain true and it would appear that the 
limiting relations would hold: 














sin x x? x o x 
E a a a o S 
si h 2 x? wW z? 
me? = (14+ 5)(1+ gma) =H (1+ Gea) (e) 
8 2 
PBe en a gee (ee. a ee 
RHE ah m 6\m 


o 2 o a 
sina =a ft (1-5) sinha ma (14+ a 5) (5) 


would be found. As the theorem that the limit of a product is the prod- 
uct of the limits holds in general only for finite products, the process 
here followed must be justified in detail. 


For the justification the consideration of sinha, which involves only positive 
quantities, is simpler. Take the logarithm and split the sum into two parts 

















h p sinh? £ j sinh? z 
mhe £ m 
log =>, log 41+ + > log | 1+ 
m sinh Ë _ 1 sin? — al pti sin? — 
m m 
As log (1 + æ) < «æ, the second sum may be further transformed to 
; x . x 
A sinh? — n sinh? — i 
R => log {1+ < m = sinh? Ë 
pti gin?— | pti gin? T Mol sin? — 
m m 


Now as n < 4 m, the angle kr/m is less than } m, and sin > 2¢/m for < 4r, by 
Ex. 28, p. 11. Hence 


< in a= a= o i K 
8 WY ie a<4 ae = f 


Ae 4a ka 
San p sinh? = F 
Hence oe = 1 +—> < < sinh? = 
msinh= “I sins J “PO ™ 
m 


Now let m become infinite. As the sum on the left is a finite, the limit is simply 


sinh x x? g fink t ~ 
log ae S+ fea oe ab ka 


then follows easily by letting p become infinite. Hence the justification of (4) 








By the differentiation of the series of logarithms ot (5), 


game = sinha < x ; 
= >! og (1- Ja im) log EA = > log (1 $ ia) (6) 
1 


the expressions of cot æ and coth æ in series of fractions 


1 < 22 < 
cotas e D coth æ = = > eee (7) 
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uniformly. For the hyperbolic function the uniformity of the conver- 
gence follows from the M-test 


1 1 1 
In +L a? < page? and Dass converges. 


The accuracy of the series for cot æ may then be inferred by the substi- 
tution of ix for æ instead of by direct examination. As 


— 2g 1 1 
Paa a oie eS ag (8) 











In this expansion, however, it is necessary still to associate the terms 
for k= +n and k = — n; for each of the series for Æ > 0 and for 
k < 0 diverges. 


172. In the series for coth x replace x by 4a. Then, by (22), p. 447, 


£ £ 2 geen 
goth =1+ >) te pal HSR (9) 


Lf the first series can be arranged according to powers of x, an expres- 
sion for B,,, will be found. Consider the identity 


mot > cy- E= “Yeo y—6(—2)", 


which is derived by division and in which @ is a proper fraction if ¢ is 
positive. Substitute ¢ = «7/4 k’r?; then 


= on n 
ime -5(- Ii Te) ~ 6u(— amt) 
æ = — zê n 
gooth —1=— 2) > (Fier ie a) F al a) | 


-S riel 


+= 


2 
pa 


3 
L 


r 


Let 


bo 
$| 


1 
pe Tito = + = Sop 


© ihe oS 5, (=2ZY_ 268, (ZEN. 


* The @ is still a proper fraction since each , is. The interchange of the order of 
summation is legitimate because the series would still converge if all signs were positive, 
since Zk 2” is convergent. 


mps 


ia 


A T xr ip =. x 
22, Sy,(— 17} ay Sp ban = coth 5 — 1. (10) 


1 


2(2p)!, 
Hence Bap = (— rO z Son (11) 
£ í 
and 5 coth 5 =1 +S ag + 0B so (12) 


The desired expression for B,, is thus found, and it is further seen 
that the expansion for 4a coth 4a can be broken off at amy term with 
an error less than the first term omitted. This did not appear from the 
formal work of §170. Further it may be noted that for large values of 
n the numbers B,, are very large. 

It was seen in treating the l-function that (Ex. 17, p. 385) 


log T(n) = (n — 4) log n — n + log V2 T + w (7%), 





9 Ix x dx 
where w(n) =f G coth a 1) eae 
0 O > 1 
As f xr "da = f xere dae = r E 1 = opt 


the substitution of (12), and the apn gives the result 








B Bar _yn-2p +8 OB, m2? +1 
er Tga TE or —3)@p-2" @p—ij2p 


For large values of n this development starts to converge very rapidly, 
and by taking a few terms a very good value of e(n) can be obtained ; 
but too many terms must not be taken. Compare §§ 151, 154, 





EXERCISES 
1. Prove cosz = omar = T( __ 47), 
2 sin x ù (2k + 1)2xr? 


2. On the assumption that the product for sinh may be multiplied out and 
collected according to powers of x, show that 


<1 7? 
G Deze" (8) 


l m 
Gp n A 


8 


Ms 


ee where k  l, 


r kE 120 


1, 
T 


1 


8 


gee 
ee 


iM 


= if k eg i 


tt 
= 
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3. By aid of Ex. 21 (8), p. 452, show: (a) +Š ates state =", 
ar? 1 1 1 r? 
1 (=m, 1—-~4+-—-—24...2%, 
(8) tate +5 -+ 5 (Y) gt a gt T 
4. Prove: ae o f 1S2 a = 
j i o l-z 6’ TE = R, 
1 logg r? I+gedr m? 
z d = | a) 6 log — Z —. 
(7) o I=” 8 af GE 4 
1 E 1 
5. From tang = — cot a 3 
2 ota —(k + 4)0 
+o x 
1/2 z (-1} 1 (~ 1} 2x 
; =~ t- tan - = Aroa y 
ee 5 (cots + 3) _— oe aa 
nm) 3 
1 
6. F = — xk — 7 — x) n 
From ee > ( z) + ( a ty® + (— 1)" 6: 


za- Sas = 4 (— 1/4 
show = = Po EE ı and compute for q = z by Ex. 21, p. 452, 


7. 1f a isa proper fraction so that 1 — g is a proper fraction, show 


1 z-adg _ n (— 1)} o ga—l gen) T 
—_—_—_—_—— = = —— dz, 
(e) o l+z Dank J ita" of lra” 








~ gin ar 


— 2n 
8. When n is large Bey = (—1)"-1 4v (Z) approximately (Ex. 13). 
T 


9. Expand the terms of © 5 coth = ~=1l+ > mery by division when x < 2m 


and rearrange according to powers of æ. Is it easy to justify this derivation of (11) ? 


10. Find w’(n) by differentiating under the sign and substituting. Hence get 








Pe ee Oe, AE EN Bir- Bay 
T(n) ° 2n 2n? dni (2p —2)n??-2 2pn2r 
T(n) 11]~ g”-l EEE 
11. From —~ = —-——— dea of § 149 show that, if n is intecral 
aTe i Er aot § iat, iin itegral, 
T(n) 1 1 T(1) 
=1 +> 4+ -4...4-—_, and = = 0.558772156649... 
D a ea =- Fa) 


by taking n = 10 and using the necessary number of terms of Ex. 10. 


12. Prove log T (n + 4) = n (logn — 1) + log V2 m + w, (n), where 
g 


1 e? 


w (n) -fel = Jet, w,(n) = w (n) — w (2n), 


i: o Oe, EF cee pm pees rs Tie. shi -a 
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a 1 @ 
n ysy wta Se 
13. Show n! = V2 mn () e” or Var (= 2o *4n+l2_ Note that 
e e 
results of § 149 are now obtained rigorously. 
-1 ntl 

1 A n= nr o— (n =1)x 

=> ew her 4. oy > ezke 9 mo , and the form 

Bee Men 1— e7" o x 


—en~ 


14. From 





of § 149, prove the expansions 


a w 


q? 1 d, B 1 1 





0 





(7Y) log Tint D+ m= D, ($ — og E3), (8) rm ri 


173. Trigonometric or Fourier series. If the series 
S=} a +> (cy, cos ka + b, sin kar) 
1 


= $ a, + a cos x + a, cos 2 æ + a, cos 3 gte ( 
+ sin g + 6,sin2%+6,sinda+--- 
eonverges over an interval of length 27 in æ, say OS a < 27 


— m < æ = T, the series will converge for all values of x and will 
fine a periodic function f(a + 2m) = f(x) of period 27. As 


2r 2r 
f cos kæ sin ladzx =0 and f a ee a a dx=Qorm ( 
0 o sin ka sin dx 


according as k + l or k = J, the coefficients in (14) may be determi 
formally by multiplying f(a) and the series by 


l=cos0z, cosa, sing, cos2a, sin2a,-:- 


successively and integrating from 0 to 27. By virtue of (15) each 
the integrals vanishes except one, and from that one 


1 ln aa 
ty = — J (#) cos kadz, b, = - f f (a) sin kedz. ( 
0 0 


Conversely if f(x) be a function which is defined in an interval 
length 2, and which is continuous except at a finite number of poi 
in the interval, the numbers a, and b, may be computed according 
(16) and the series (14) may then be constructed. If this series € 


verges to the value of f(x), there has been found an expansion of f 
over the interval feram À tr Dm im a bt at am Famer serii 





Fay Sy, ee ee 


assumed that the function may be represented by the series, that the 


series may be integrated, and that it may be differentiated if the differ- 
entiated series converges. 


For example let ex be developed in the interval from 0 to 27. Here 


y 2 rk 
1 pin amk Y k j 
ak = =f ecos kede = > f esua =| (Hane + esn] 
TJO kw Jo r 0 














kl 
or A gee, ee e 1 EEN. VA 
w T wo k+l rk4il 
1 pir, 1 k 1 k 
and by = — ez sin kedx = — — et? h Í m. 
$ ae wv myi r+] 
wer 1 1 1 1 
Hence —— =- cosg + ——— cos2 iss 
enc Avi a7 ial tag thor i Tet 
sin.g z sin 2g 3 singg + 
244l #41 3241 a 


This expansion is valid only in the interval from 0 to 27; outside that interval the 
series automatically repeats that portion of the function which lies in the interval. 
It may be remarked that the expansion does not hold for 0 or 2m but gives the 
point midway in the break. Note further that if the series were differentiated the 
coefficient of the cosine terms would be 1 + 1/k? and would not approach 0 when 
k became infinite, so that the series would apparently oscillate. Integration from 
0 to z would give 














BAO) us Mog 1 Giese 1 sin2s 1 singg 

r] Q 41 241 2 3241 3 
PE cepa l cos 3a + : cos3gs -+ 
Vol 241 3241 ? 


and the term 4x may be replaced by its Fourier series if desired. 


As the relations (15) hold not only when the integration is from 0 
to 2r but also when it is over any interval of 2a from a toa+27, 
the function may be expanded into series in the interval from a to 
a+ 2 by using these values instead of 0 and 27 as limits in the 
formulas (16) for the coefficients. It may be shown that a function 
may be expanded in only one way into a trigonometric series (14) valid 
for an interval of length 2m; but the proof is somewhat intricate and 
will not be given here. If, however, the expansion of the function is 
desired for an interval a < æ < £ less than 27, there ara an infinite 
number of developments (14) which will answer: for if g(x) be a 
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function which coincides with f(x) during the interval æ < æ < £, 
over which the expansion of f(x) is desired, and which has any value 
whatsoever over the remainder of the interval B<2<a+27, the 
expansion of (x) from a to «+2 will converge to f(x) over the 
interval a < x < £. 

In practice it is frequently desirable to restrict the interval over 
which f(a) is expanded to a length 7, say from 0 to 7, and to seek an 
expansion in terms of sines or cosines alone. Thus suppose that in the 
interval 0 < x < m the function ¢ (x) be identical with f(a), and that 
in the interval — m <a < 0 it be equal to f(— æ); that is, the func- 
tion (x) is an even function, ¢ (x) = ¢(— x), which is equal to fer) 
in the interval from 0 to m. Then 


+r m T 
$ (x) cos kzdæ = 2 fi ġ (x) cos kada = 2 f J (x) cos kedz, 
0 0 


+r m m 
o (x) sin kada = | ¢ (x) sin kædx — f ġ (x) sin kadx = 0. 
0 0 


Hence for the expansion of $(x) from — m to + a the coefficients b, all 
vanish and the expansion is in terms of cosines alone. As f(x) coin- 
cides with ¢ (x) from 0 to m, the expansion 


J (x) => a, COS kz, a, = Z f j I (x) cos kædæ (17) 


of f(x) in terms of cosines alone, and valid over the interval from 0 to 
m, has been found. In like manner the expansion 


I(x) => b, sin ka, b= 2 f rE sin hada: (18) 


in term of sines alone may be found by taking p(x) equal to f(x) from 
0 to w and equal to — f(— r) from 0 to — r. 


Let } x be developed into a series of sines and into a series of cosines valid over 
the interval from 0 to 7. For the series of sines 





271. (— 1) © ww. sinks 
by = = = =—+ L = 
-f z7 sin kede ge fc 


or łe =sing — z sin2g + 4 singg — łsin4g (A) 


“ 


+. 
2 pr] = 0, k even 

Also a,=— -gdr =~, S = 
ame ae cha =="; UCR ae 





æ? = 1 — cosg — 4 (1 — cos 2x) + }(1— cos 8z) — py (1— cos 4e) +--> 


ml, =| sin e+ 
T4 T 





sings cosg 
o 


These are not yet Fourier series becanse of the terms } re aud the varions 1's. For 
4 me its sine series may be substituted and the terms 1—4+4+4—--. may be col- 
lected by Ex. 3, p. 457. Hence 





I T? 1 1 1 
=g? = — — cos g + -cos 2g — = cos 8g + — cos dæ —... í 
a ieee pe ag (53 
2 2 2 2 
or jot =2[(F-1)sine—Tanaes (p gse- Esmtet |, (B^) 


The differentiation of the series (A) of sines will give a series in which the individual 
terms do not approach 0; the differentiation of the series (B) of cosines gives 


da=sing + 4sin 8g + łsin 5g + sinte + 


and that this is the series for m/4 may be verified by direct calculation. The differ- 
ence of the two series (A) and (B) is a Fourier series 


Fe) =T- =| cose + ee od [in E | (©) 








which defines a function that vanishes when 0 < æ < m but is equal to — # when 
0>rt>— T. 


174. For discussing the convergence of the trigonometric series as formally 
calculated, the sum of the first 2n + 1 terms may be written as 





2r 
s=: f [s+ cos (t — x) + cos2(¢— 2) +--+ + cosn(t— 2) | Fat 
i „Singa : A TER 
ae d= f7? gy oe 
mo asin t-a FO T Í PETS sinu i 
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definite integrals (16) by t to avoid confusion, ‘then summing by the formula of 
Ex. 9, p.30, and finally changing the variable to u=4({— x). The sum S, is 
therefore represented as a definite integral whose limit must be evaluated as n 
becomes infinite. 

Let the restriction be imposed upon f(x) that it shall be of limited variation in 
the interval 0 <2“2<2a. As the function f(x) is of limited variation, it may be 
regarded as the difference P(x) — N(x) of two positive limited functions which 
are constantly increasing and which will be continuous wherever f(z) is continu- 
ous (§ 127). If f(z) is discontinuous at x = 2p, it is still true that f(z) approaches 
a limit, which will be denoted by f(z — 0) when g approaches x, from below ; for 
each of the functions P(z) and N(c) is increasing and limited and hence each 
must approach a limit, and f(x) will therefore approach the difference of the limits. 
In like manner f(x) will approach a limit f(z) + 0) as x approaches z, from above. 
Furthermore as f(x) is of limited variation the integrals required for Sn, ax, by will 
all exist and there will be no difficulty from that source. It will now beshown that 


sin (2% + 1) Ug 


= 
lim S, (£) = lim = ~ fy 3 7 Flan 4 2y) e 


[re + 0)— f (2 — 0)]. 


This will show that the series converges to the function wherever the function is con- 
tinuous and to the mid-point of the break wherever the function is discontinuous. 


sin (2n + 1)u =f (i, $20) u -Henti 2g, 


Let f(t) + 2u) 
sin u u 








x, 
1 pt-z sin ku 1 rè sin ku 
then Sae) == fa, F ~ P F (u) du, =r <a <0 <0 
2 


As f(x) is of limited variation provided — m < a = u Æ b <7, so must f(t + 2u) 
be of limited variation and also F(u) = uf/sinu. Then F(u) may be regarded as 
the difference of two constantly increasing positive functions, or, if preferable, of 
two constantly decreasing positive functions ; and it will be sufficient to investigate 
the integral of F(u)u-1sinku under the hypothesis that F(u) is constantly de- 
creasing. Let n be the number of times 27/k is contained in b. 








sinku 4 s I sin ku y 
i. F(u) wef? + t+. eF 2mo t s TO du 
T 


ger te 2aw u\ sin u b sin ku a 
= ft i torf r (5) Eau + tO du. 


T (n=1)r 





As F(u) is a decreasing function, so is u-1F(u/k), and hence each of the integrals 
which extends over a complete period 2 will be positive because the negative ele- 
ments are smaller than the corresponding positive elements. The integral from 
2niz/k tob approaches zero as k becomes infinite. Hence for large values of k, 


2 
X F(u uw) Mius f P" p (5) BNU ay p fixed and less than n. 
0 k] u 











Again, f F(u) ee aqua f+ f ag 


n 


(2"-—- ir sinu sin ku 
swa F(N NS 
7 aes Pi du + an-or „F(u ) 


Iere all the terms except the first and last are negative because the negative ele- 
ments of the integrals are larger than the positive elements. Henee for k large, 


k (2p —1)3 
f F(u y “u< f r(A) tay, p fixed and less than n. 








k 


In the inequalities thus established let k become infinite. Then u/k = 0 from 
above and F(u/k) = F(+ 0). It therefore follows that 


F(+ o f 


Cp- r ginu 








, b sin ku 277 sin u 
d l F d F(+0 ; 
oe re i (9) u WENE S oe 


Although y is fixed, there is no limit to the size of the number at which it is fixed. 
Hence the inequality may be transformed into an equality 








lim “PC u SEE du = F (+ of" Sn au =T P+ 0). 
k=% 
Likewise lim f F(u 1) E a = F(- yf atau = 5 = F(— 0). 
Hence lim fe Fly) ee du = 7 [F(4 0) + F(— 0)] 
k=% a 2 


1 
d Tite Sia T Flay 42u ints 28 
R=O 


= SL (to + 0) +F (čo — 0). 
Hence for every point z, in the interval 0<% <2 the series converges to the 
function where continuous, and to the mid-point of the break where discontinuous, 

As the function f(z) has the period 27, it is natural to suppose that the con- 
vergence at z = 0 and «= 2-7 will not differ materially from that at any other 
value, namely, that it will be to the value 4 [F (+ 0) +S (2x — 0)]. This may be 
shown by a transformation. If & is an odd integer, 2n + 1, 


sin (2n + 1) u = sin (2n + 1) (r — u) = sin (2n + 1) u’, 


j w—b 
tim (Feu) 22+ DY ay — tim Fw) 
0 


nao Jb u n= 00 


en aw = pw = + 0). 
uUu 


P T sin(2n+1)u, _,. b 7 m p 
Hence lim f ry um f +f =T [F(+0) + P(r — 0)]. 


Now for x = 0 or x = 27 the sum S, = — = f(2u y ERED au, and the limit 
will therefore be 4 [/(+ 0) + /(27 — 0) as predicted above. 


The convergence may be examined more closely. In fact 





1 pr- ku 1 DO) a sin ku g 
Si@)=- [" ete + 2y du=—{ Pàr) 





2a/k is contained Iin m — p. dhen for all values Of In a = XS py, 


(2p —1)a u\ sinu b@) sin ku 
f F (x, =) du+te< f F(x, u) du 
0 0 u 


k) u 
apr u\ sinu 


where e and y are the integrals over partial periods neglected above and are uni- 
formly small for all ws of @ =a = B since F(a, u) is everywhere finite. This 
shows that the uuniber p may be chosen uniformly for all z's in the interval and 
yet ultimately may be allowed to become intinite. If it be now assumed that f(s) is 
continuous for @ Ss = B, then F(z, u) will be continuous and hence uniformly 
continuous in (£, u) for the region defined by a = qr = 8 and — }t#Sus7— lg. 
Hence F(x, u/k) will converge uniformly to F(a, + 0) as k becomes infinite. Hence 








x gj h(x) 
F(a, + 0) if ea +e< Í F(a, u) 


ku œ sinu 
d Fiz, +0 —— qd / 
u < F(x, + f ‘i u + 4 


sin 
u 





where, if ô> 0 is given, K may be taken so large that [e’| <8 and |y] <ò for k>K; 
with a similar relation for the integration from a(x) to 0. Hence in any interval 
O<as288 <2 over which f(x) is continuous S(x) converges uniformly 
toward its limit f(z). Over such an interval the series may be integrated term by 
term. If f(x) has a finite number of discontinuities, the series may still be inte- 
grated term by term throughout the interval 0 = 2 = 2a because S(x) remains 
always finite and limited and such discontinuities may be disregarded in integration. 


EXERCISES 


1. Obtain the expansions over the indicated intervals. Integrate the series. 
Also discuss the differentiated series. Make graphs. 


mer l1 i i i 1 
a) ——— = — — cost + -cos 2g — —cos3 gt + — costr —. 
( TNE 2 2 t3 10 ti 
i ý i Tto +7, 
2 
~ sin g — Žsin 2x + ~ sin 3z — —sin4dz+.--- 
+3 5 ti 17 u 
(8) ł m, as sine series, 0 to 7, (Y) 4m, as cosine series, 0 to 7, 
: 41 cos2z cosx cosg 
8) sing = + | =- — ——— — ——_ —- ——___ : --], 0 tom 
(8) aE 1.8 3.5 5.7 | i 
(e) cosg, as sine series, 0 to z, (H) æ, as cosine series, 0 to 7, 
(n) sing, — m to, (6) xcosz, — r to 7, () m +r, —7 to 7, 
(x) sin@z, — r to r, @ fractional, (A) cos 6x, — m to m, @ fractional, 


tm, O<a<a, 
0, r<e<2z, 


ta, 0<r<4 T, 


(4) F£) = 4m, }T<E<T, 


as a sine series, 0 to T, 


(») F(x) = 


(o) — log (2sinZ) = cost + cos 2a + cosa + Zo084e +, Oton, 








for an odd function for which f(z) =J(m— az)? tor an even function for which 


f()=f(r— r)? 


a0 
ES- P 2 
3. Show that f(z) = > b sin with bg E S to reali dx is the trigo- 
0 c 


nometric sine series for f(x} over the interval 0<g<c and that the function thus 
defined is odd and of period 2c. Write the corresponding results for the cosine 
series and for the general Fourier series. 


4, Obtain Nos. 808-812 of Peirce’s Tables. Graph the suin of Nos. 809 and 810. 


5. Let e(x) = f(z) — 4a, — a, COS £ —---— An cos ne — b) sina —---— by sin nz 
be the error made by taking for f(z) the first 2n + 1 ens of a trigonometric series. 


The mean value of the square of e(x) is 5 -E [e (x)]2dz and is a function 


F {ays Gy. tts Ans Djs +++ On) OF the WE Show that if this mean square 
error is to be as small as possible, the constants Qg, @,, +++, Gn, Djs +++, On must be 
precisely those given by (16); that is, show that (16) is equivalent to 


oF oF aF _aF _oF 


da, da, O an Ob bn 


6. By using the variable \ in place of z in (16) deduce the equations 


Jas} fro) o0s00—2ar 42>) SUFO cos k(n — aan 
1 


œ 


= => [“royerta-aian S = erti fF (a) ex kzidg ; 


ʻ : 1 p?" : 
and hence infer (2) => ARET ket, rae f SF (x) e* rida, 


7. Without attempting rigorous analysis show formally that 


f e(a)aa = lim [+ o(—n-Aa)dato(— ntl Aa)dat + o(—1 dada 
— 0 a= 
+ 4 (0. AajAa + o(1- Aa)Aa + +++ + b(n: Aa) Aa + ---] 


= lim Ste saya = lim > 9 (r s)s, 


Aeso® 


Show i@=2> [oreo TAD gy ADS faye TA- P Ta 


is the expansion of f (z) by Fourier series from — ¢ toc. Hence inter thai 


á =a ale T f(r) erra- Didda = Üni a> firni 


8. Assume the possibility of expanding f(z) between — L ANU T 4 09 a eee 
Legendre polynomials (Exs. 13-20, p. 252, Ex. 16, p.440) in the form 


F(@) = Po (8) + Py (2) + Po) +--+ + GnPy (x) +- 
Zrt Sro P,(2) det 


For this expansion, form e (x) as in Ex.5 and show that the diern of the 
coefficients a; so as to give a least mean square error agrees with the determi- 
nation here found. 





By the aid of Ex. 19, p. 258, determine the coefficients as a, = 


9. Note that the expansion of Ex.8 represents a function f(x) between the 
limits + 1 as a polynomial of the nth degree in a, plus a remainder. It may be 
shown that precisely this polynomial of degree n gives a smaller mean square error 
over the interval than any ether polynomial of degree n. For suppose 


Gn {) = Cy + Ce H+ + Cy" = by +0, Py + vee bb Pa 
be any polynomial of degree n and its equivalent expansion in terms of Legendre 
polynomials. Now if the c's are so determined that the mean value of [ f(x) — gn(x)]? 
is a minimum, so are the b's, which are linear homogeneous functions of the c's. 
Hence the b’s must be identical with the a’s above. Note that whereas the Maclaurin 
expansion replaces f(x) by a polynomial in x which is a very good approximation 
near æ = 0, the Legendre expansion replaces f(z) by a polynomial which is the 
best expansion when the whole interval from — 1 to + 1 is considered. 
10. Compute (cf. Ex. 17, p. 252) the polynomials P, = a, P, = — } + $22, 


P, = — $24 + 528, Pi, = §— Ab 2? + Shas, P; = Aba — sh a8 + 52 28, 


Compute f sinds = 0, Za- 5) = O, 2 ,0 when i = 4, 3, 2, 1,0. Hence show 
mT m? 


that the polynomial of the fourth degree which best represents sin rx from —1 
to + 1 reduces to degree three, and is 


3 

sin re = -g — — (3 = 1) 54s re = 2.69% — 2.8028. 
r r\n? 2 2 

Show that the mean square error is 0.004 and compare with that due to Maclaurin’s 

expansion if the term in 2 is retained or if the term in æ? is retained. 


12 168 os 


11. Expand sii we = 1— =- 1) P, = 1.553% — 0.56223. 
2 a) mt \r2 3 


12. Expand from — 1 to + 1, as far as indicated, these functions : 


(a) cosmx to P,, (B) & te P,, (y) log(1+2) to P,, 

(8) VI~a? toP,, (e) cosa to Py, (¢) tan-lz to Ps, 

(n) ee to Pa, (68) sl to Pes (+) galoa SDS 
Vite Vi- 2? Vi1+ g? 


What simplifications occur if f(x) is odd or if it is even ? 





period 27 may be expanded into a trigonometric series; that if the 
function is odd, the series contains only sines; and if, furthermore, 
the function is symmetric with respect to æ = } m, the odd multiples 
of the angle will alone occur. In this case let 


f(@) =2[a, sina —a,sinda+-.--4+(—1)"a,sin(Qn+1)a+---}. 


As 2 sin nr = — i (e — e~™”"), the series may be written 
f(@) =2) (1a sin(2n+1)e=—i Dae tD a, =, 4. 
0 -2 


This exponential form is very convenient for many purposes. Let ip 
be added to x. The general term of the series is then 


Oy ee" — I)(a+ip)t — On 107 (2n — 1) Py 2 ti glan+ lat. 


Hence if the coefficients of the series satisfy a,_,e7?"° = a,, the new 
general term is identical with the succeeding term in the given series 
multiplied by — ee—#*, Hence 


S(@ + tp) =— ee?” Fiz) if an1 = 4,2". 


The recurrent relation between the coefficients will determine them 
in terms of a, For let g = e7’. Then 


22 yln—2 | 


2 an —. ln ,2n—-2 — mae DE 2+ 
On = Ap” = Apa TE SH m YFG E 7A 


Te = -2 — 2am ds —_ -n?n 
4 FO SOF SA YS = ALn . 


The new relation on the coefficients is thus compatible with the original 
relation @_, = Qai Ifa,= g, the series thus becomes 


f@)=2¢ sing — 2g% sin 3g +- -+ (1720+ Psin (2n+1)e +, 
fe@rem=f@), fetm=—f@), fæ tip) sa). 


The function thus defined formally has important properties. 
In the first place it is important to discuss the convergence of the 
series. Apply the test ratio to the exponential form. 


— penp xi — ng?ne~?2xi 
Un -1/Un = PP, Uni /Un = eTA. 


For any æ this ratio will approach the limit 0 if ¢ is numerically less 
than 1. Hence the series converges for all values of æ provided |g] < 1. 
Moreover if |x| < 4G, the absolute value of the ratio is less than |q[’"e°, 
which approaches 0 as n becomes infinite. The terms of the series 
therefore ultimately become less than those of any assigned geometric 


By a change of variable and notation let 


no =s (Z), g=, a9) 





; 
7 +2y% ? sin SZE_.... (20) 


H(u) = 2q sin = — 2y3 sin STe OK 


2K 
The function //(«), called eta of «, has therefore the properties 


H(w+2K)=—H(u), H(w+2ikK) =—qre *"H(u), (21) 
H(u + 2mK + 2inK') = (—1)™*"g-"e FH (u), m, n integers. 


The quantities 2 K and 2 iK' are called the periods of the function. They 
are not true periods in the sense that 27 is a period of f(x); for when 
2 K is added to w, the function does not return to its original value, but 
is changed in sign; and when 2iK' is added to w, the function takes 
the multiplier written above. 

Three new functions will be formed by adding to u the quantity K 
or iK' or K + iK', that is, the half periods, and making slight changes 
suggested by the results, First let H, (u) = H (u + K). By substitution 
in the series (20), 


H,(w) = 2q% cos A + 244 oos Se + gg 008 ho, (22) 


By using the properties of H, corresponding properties of H., 


H,(u+2K)=—H,(u), H, (u + 2 iK') =+ qe E'H, (u), (23) 
are found. Second let 2A’ be added to u in H (u). Then 
Barry erp gern 2 P ee Fe 
is the genera] term in the exponential development of H( + iK’) 
apart from the coefficient + i Hence 
u an 


H(u + tK') = 7 ae ee p TER" 


-%0 


a é ~ FR xe 1)'g e n? onpm 


2 








A N be Sane A ee ise! A Mw AA h Sat E oe i J —— Sass i aa ari L v 


The development of © (u) and further properties are evidently 


2 mu 4 mu 6 mu 
FA + 2 gt cos pyg — 2T eos gy by (24) 


@ (u) = 1 — 2 q cos aK 5 





ir 


@(u + 2 K) = 0 (u), @(u + 2iK') = — ge K" O (u). (25) 
Finally instead of adding K + iK' to u in H (u), add K in @(u). 


2 mu 


© (u) =1 + 2 g cos OK 





4 mu 6 mu AN 
+ 2g cos gy t2 g cos gy too (26) 
@ (u + 2 K) = @ (u), @ (u +2 iK') = + g'e K" @ (u). (27) 
For a tabulation of properties of the four functions see Ex. 1 below. 

176. As H (u) vanishes for u = 0 and is reproduced except for a 

finite multiplier when 2 mK + 2 niK' is added to u, the table 

H(u)=0 for u =2mK+2 nik’, 

H(u)=90 for w=2@mt+)K+2niK', 

O(u)=0 for w=2mK+(2n4+1)ik', 

@(u)=0 for w=(2m+1) K+ 2n4+1) ik’, 
contains the known vanishing points of the four functions. Now it is 
possible to form infinite products which vanish for these values. From 
such products it may be seen that the functions have no other vanist- 


ing points. Moreover the products themselves are useful. 
It will be most convenient to use the function @ (u). Now 


gE OMK+K+ nik! + iK) Zen garth, 


—o<cn<n. 
Hence ek” + 9-274) and e E” 4 qg7@nth, n = 0, 


are two expressions of which the second vanishes for all the roots of 
© (x) for which n = 0, and the first for all roots with n < 0. Hence 
T=C tr (1 + gr tieR") (1 J Peter E 

is an infinite product which vanishes for all the roots of © («). The 
product is readily seen to converge absolutely and uniformly. In par- 
ticular it does not diverge to 0 and consequently has no other roots 
than those of @ (u) above given. It remains to show that the product 
is identical with ©,(w) with a proper determination of C. 


1 1 i 1 
o@=Owa14a(z+2) ta A a) e (at) ae 


Y (2) = C- TF (u) = (1 + qz) (1 + gz) (1 + 952). + (1 + g?"—Iz).-- 


<(148) G8) (+) (48) 


A direct substitution will show that ¢ (q?z) = q7- 42-1 (z) and y (y2z) = q7 1z- ly (2). 
In fact this substitution is equivalent to replacing u by u + 2iK’ in O. Next con- 
sider the first 2n terms of y (z) written above, aud let this finite product be Wx(z). 
Then by substitution 

(G2 + qz) Yn (922) = (1 + q?” + 12) Yn (2). 


Now y¥,(z) is reciprocal in z in such a way that, if multiplied out, 





1 1 1 
Ya (z) = fy + a(z +2\4 aa (2? + 3)+ ie a an(z +=), dy = q”. 


n n 

Then (q?” + q2) > a; (g?tz? + q72i27 i) = (1 + yg?" +12) > a; (zt + 2-4), 
0 0 

aud the expansion and equation of coefficients of zt gives the relation 


i 
PT -2k42 
g2i-1(1 — g2n-2i+2) g RUNG g?” ) 





Qi =Aj~1 > or Qi = lo~ 
a dials a T (1 — q2n+2k+2) 
k=0 
n=l n-i 7 
TT (1— q2n+2k+2) q? TT (1 — q2” t2it 2k) 
k=0 k=1 
From m=, ==, = nai 
TT (1 — g?*) TT (1 — 9?*) 
k=1 k=1 


Now if n be allowed to become infinite, each coefficient a; approaches the limit 


(2 


lima =£, C= TT A-g) =A—g) 0-0-9) 


in =i, 
Hence 9, (u) = TT (1 — g?*)- Tr +r tilek 1G + gentile & i): 
1 0 


provided the limit of y,,(z) may be found by taking the series of the limits of the 
terms. The justification of this process would be similar to that of § 171. 


The products for ©, H,, H may be obtained from that for ®, by sub- 
tracting K, iK', K+iK' from u and making the needful slight altera- 
tions to conform with the definitions. The products may be converted 
into trigonometric form by multiplying. Then 


= 02 gt sin eH (1 ~ 29%" cos 27” +g 28 
H(u)=C2¢ singgi (1 2q cos yg tg ), (28) 








cas oe eee ge eee ae ee, a: SS a. 


a RT LARANI A RN DD Xii 


Hu) =C 2g cos Fg TT (1+ 24% co Tete") (29) 
@(u) = cf (a- 294.008 55 att), (30) 
@(u) = C t (1 + 29?"+1 cos am + ge), (31) 

o= TA- =A AAAA 82) 


HO= C2 TAH, O)=CTTA—gery, 


H'( =C 2g 





ETA- P, O= CÅ gry 


The value of H'(0) is found by dividing H(u) by u and letting u = 0. 
Then m 
H'(0) = -> H,(0)0(0)®,(0) (33) 
follows by direct substitution and cancellation or combination. 
177. Other functions may be built from the theta functions. Let 


Vi = H(K) _ m0) Viel = 8) | k @{0) (34) 


F @(K) @,(0) i @, (0) k H (0) 
1u = A. RUD, nu = k mO), nu = pou). 
m= ew "Ng ow’ Srne O 


The functions sn uv, cn u, dn v are called elliptic functions* of u. As H 
is the only odd theta function, sn uv is odd but en w and dn u are even. 
All three functions have two actual periods in the same sense that sin x 
and cos x have the period 27. Thus dun u has the periods 2 K and 47K' 
by (25), (27); and sn u has the periods 4 K and 2iK' by (25), (21). 
That cn u has 4K and 2 K + 2 iK' as periods is also easily verified. 
The values of « which make the functions vanish are known; they are 
those which make the numerators vanish. In like manner the values 
of u for which the three functions become infinite are the known roots 
of @ (u). 

If q is known, the values of Vk and Vk' may be found from their 
definitions. Conversely the expression for Vi, 


; _ © (0) glSeg reg =ar e 
vii 0,0) 1+2¢+2¢4+294--- eo 
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is readily solved for g by reversion. If powers of q higher than the 
first are neglected, the approximate value of q is found by solution, as 
Ji-vki_ gt P+. 
pee ae ee Oa a... 
e ee 
11- vk 5 (34) (LE) + (37) 
214 vV NLV PL+ Vii 
is the series for g. For values of k' near 1 this series converges with 
great rapidity; in fact if X? = 4, k' > 0.7, Vk' > 0.82, the second term 
of the expansion amounts to less than 1/10° and may be disregarded 
in work involving four or five figures. The first two terms here given 
are sufficient for eleven figures. 
Let denote any one of the four theta series H, H, ©, ©. Then 


Plu) = $(2) = > b,2", z= ok" (38) 





Hence ¢ 


may be taken as the form of development of #; this is merely the 
Fourier series for a function with period 2 K. But all the theta fuuc- 
tions take the same multiplier, except for sign, when 27K‘ is added to v; 
hence the squares of the functions take the same multiplier, and in par- 
ticular $(q°z) = q~*a-*p(z). Apply this relation. 


Inah — py 2 2 2 
> by? na" = go 72 > b,,2", Din nF ETT 


It then is seen that a recurrent relation between the coefficients is found 
which will determine all the even coefficients in terms of b and all the 
odd in terms of b Hence 


#(u) = 6,8 (2) + bt (2), by b constants, (38") 


is the expansion of any # or of any function which may be developed 
as (88) and satisfies $(q°z) = q~*z-*o(z). Moreover © and W are iden- 
tical for all such functions, and the only difference is in the values of 
the constants b, b 

As any three theta functions satisfy (38') with different values of the 
constants, the functions @ and Y may be eliminated and 


ad? (u) + BO? (u) + yê (u) = 0, 
where a, B, y are constants. In words, the squares of any three theta 


functions satisfy a linear homogeneous equation with constant coeffi- 
cients. The constants may be determined by assigning particular values 


ey SE aa 





a Roy a NN Ne NED ' pecs Cia (aegis) Ws fA K ons an 


OK Hu) , 00 H? (u) 


HK O(a) * HO e THT u=L (89) 


) 








treating H, ©, © in a similar manner may be proved 
k? sn? u + dru =1 and K +k?=l. (40) 


'he function ” (u) Y (u — a), where a is a constant, satisfies the rela- 
l $ (y22) = yo *z7? Ce (2) if log C = ima/K. Reasoning like that used 
treating & then shows that between any three such expressions 
wis a linear relation. Hence 


eH GO H (u — a) + BH, (u) lu — a) = yO(u) O(u — a), 
w= 0,  BH,(0) H, (a) = O(a) 
w= K, aH, (0) H (a) = 7®, (0), (a), 
000,0@0,a H (vu) H(u — 4 ©°0 H,(u)H,(u—a)_ 00 Ha 
120 @a@ (uw) @(u — a) H20 @(u)@(u — a) THO @a’ 
dn a sn u sn (u — a) + en u en (u — a) = cna. (41) 
n this relation replace a by — v. Then there results 
en u cnu +v) + sn u dn v sn (u + v) = cnv, 
enven (u + v)+snvdnusn(u + v)=cny, 
i aroe a 


symmetry and by solution. The fraction may be reduced by multiply- 
> numerator and denominator by the denominator with the middle 
n changed, and by noting that 


4 2 2 2 
ny on? u dn? u — sn? u cn?v dn? y = (sn? v — snt u) (1 — kè sn? u snte). 


snuenvdnvy +snvcnudnu 
en EOE E O E ee (43) 
1 — ksn? usn v 
1 ) snwenvdny —snvenedny 
nlu — w = n 
i su 1 — sn usn? 
2snvenudnu 44 
D — snu — v) = ss (44) 
à sn (e + ¥) ( v) 1 — k? snt usn? v 


The last result may be used to differentiate sn u. For 


sn (u + Au) —snu _ sn} Aw on (wu + 4 Au)dn(u + 4 Au) 


, 
Au Au 1—k'sn?4Ausn'(u + $ AY) 
_ smu 
Z ony = gonudn u, g=lm—- (45) 
du ano U 


OOHO mw ., 

I= FH (0) 00) ~ Zg O ee) 
The periods 2 K, 2iK' have been independent up to this point. It will, 
however, be a convenience to have g = 1 and thus simplify the formula 
for differentiating snu. Hence let 


2K 
g= 1, = 0,14 29 +294 (46) 


Now of the five quantities K, K', k, k', y only one is independent. 
If ¢ is known, then k' and K may be computed by (36), (46); Æ is de- 
termined by X? + k” = 1, and K' by wK'/K =— log g of (19). If, on the 
other hand, k' is given, g may be computed by (37) and then the other 
quantities may be determined as before. 


EXERCISES 


ir ir 
1. With the notations \ = q7 te 2E", u= q-e T" establish : 


H(—u)=— H (u), H(u+2K)=— H(u), H (u + 2iK’) =— uH (u), 
H, (—u)=+ H, (u), H, (u +2 K)=-— H (u), H, (u + 21K) =+ „H, (u), 
Ə(— u) =+ O(u), O (u +2 K)=+ O(u), Ə (u + 2iK^) =— uO (u), 
a (u =+0 0), @u+2K)=+0, (u), 0, (+ 24K’) = + n9, (u), 


H(u + £)=+ H, (u), H(u+iK’)=ù0(u)  H(u+ E +iK’)=+ 9 (u), 
H,u+K)=—H(u), Hy, (utik)y=+r0,(u), H (u+ K+ ik’) =— i0 (u), 
O(u+ K)=+0,(u), Ou+ik’) =DA(u), O(ut K + ik) =+ rH, (u), 
Ə (u + K)=+0(u), O(ut+ikK)=+4+AH,(u), 0 (u +K +iK)=+ aA (u). 
2. Show that if u is real and q = 4, the first two trigonometric terms in the 
series for H, H,, 9, 9,, give four-place accuracy. Show that with g = 0.1 these 
terms give about six-place accuracy. 
qsina 


3. Use —— = 
1 — 2q cosa + gq? 


=qsina+ @sin2a + g sin 3a +- to prove 














q sin e 2 gin 2H 3 sin S7” 
d ou) 2r Tote ee. Ge Te 
— log 0 (u) = = —— ee j oee e a e o o e š 
du Ou) K \1—¢? 1— qt 1— g’ 
4. Prove the double periodicity of cn u and show that: 
cn u 1 dnu 
sn (u + =——, sn(u + iK’) = —, K +iK)= , 
( 2) dnu ee) ksnu SUE ee rena! kenu 
— k snu —idnu — ik 
en (u = , LK’) = —— C+ ik) = 
(u + K) EPET en(u + ik’) Gena en(u + E + ik’) are 


K 
dnu + E)= a  dn(u+ ik’) = i, dn(u +K + ik’) ni TE, 





6. Compute k’ and k? for q = } and g = 0.1. Hence show that two trigonometric 
terms in the theta series give four-place accuracy if k’ = 4. 
enu cn v — sn u sny dn u dn v 


7. Prove cn (u + v) = 1— k? sn? u sn? v 


— 
nä miegie Ue k snusnyenucny 
1— sn? usn? v 
d d 
8, Prove — cnu =— snu dnu, — dnu = — k? snu enu g=L 
du du 
9. Prove sn-lu = f" from (45) with g =1. 
0 V(i— u?) (1— ku?) 


10. If g =1, compute k, k’, K, K’, for g = 0.1 and g = 0.01. 
11. If g =1, compute k’, q, K, K’, for k? = 4, 4, 3. 


12. In Exs. 10, 11 write the trigonometric expressions which give sn u, cn u, dn u 
with four-place accuracy. 


13. Find sn2u, cn2u, dn2u, and hence sn $u, cn Lu, dn}u, and show 
sngK=(i+k)73, ong KaVU +k) 3, dnp kK=ve. 
14. Prove — k f snudn = log (dnu + kenu); also 


62 (0) H (u + a) H (u — a) = ©? (a) E? (u) — H? (a) 02 (u), 
92? (0) A (u + a) 9 (u — a) = O? (u) O? (a) — H? (u) H? (a). 


CHAPTER XVIII 
FUNCTIONS OF A COMPLEX VARIABLE 


178. General theorems. The complex function u (r, y) + iv (r, y), 
where v (a, y) and v (x, y) are single valued real functions continuous 
and differentiable partially with respect to x and y, has been defined 
as a function of the complex variable z = a + iy when and only when 
the relations u, =v, and wv, = — v, are satisfied (§73). In this case 
the function has a derivative with respect to 2 which is independent 
of the way in which Az approaches the limit zero. Let w = f(z) be a 
function of a complex variable. Owing to the existence of the deriva- 
tive the function is necessarily continuous, that is, if « is an arbitrarily 
small positive number, a number & may be found so small that 


FE) —f(2)|<¢« when |z—2,|< ô, (1) 


wl moreover this relation holds uniformly for all points 2, of the 
region over which the function is defined, provided the region includes 
its bounding curve (see Ex. 3, p. 92). 

It is further assumed that the derivatives w;,, t, vg, v, ave continuous 
and that therefore the derivative /'(z) is continuous.* The function 
is then said to be an analytic function (§ 126). All the functions of a 
complex variable here to be dealt with are analytic in general, although 
they may be allowed to fail of being analytic at certain specified points 
called singular points. The adjective “analytic” may therefore usually 
be omitted. The equations 


w= f(z) or u=u(a, Y), v= v(x, y) 


define a transformation of the xy-plane into the wv-plane, or, briefer, of 
the 2-plane into the w-plane; to each point of the former corresponds 
one and only one point of the latter (§ 63). If the Jacobian 
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= (uz)? + (v2)? =O (2) 


*It may be proved that, in the case of functions of a complex variable, the 
continuity of the derivative follows from its existence, but the proof will not be 
given here. 
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be solved in the neighborhood of that point, and hence to each point 
of the secoud plane corresponds only one of the first: 


dCi), “=y v) or z= d(w). 


Therefore it is seen that if w = f(2) is analytic in the neighborhood 
ofz = gp anil if the derivative f'(z,) does not vanish, the function may be 
solved as z = p(w), where @ is the inverse function of f, and is like- 
wise analytic in the neighborhood of the point w = w, It may readily 
be shown that, as in the case of real functions, the derivatives /'(z) and 
p(w) are reciprocals, Moreover, it may be seen that the transforma- 
tion is conformul, that is, that the angle between any two curves is 
unchanged by the transformation (§ 63). For consider the increments 


dw = [F e) + ae=P EI U+ UP eA Se) #0. 


As Az and Aw are the chords of the curves before and after transforma- 
tion, the geometrical interpretation of the equation, apart from the infin- 
itesimal Z, is that the chords Az are magnified in the ratio | /"(z,)| to 1 
and turned through the angle of f"(z,) to obtain the chords Aw ($ 72). 
In the limit it follows that the tangents to the w-curves are inclined at 
an angle equal to the angle of the corresponding z-curves plus the angle 
of f'(z,). The angle between two curves is therefore unchanged. 

The existence of an inverse function and of the geometric interpre- 
tation of the transformation as conformal both become illusory at points 
for which the derivative f'(z) vanishes. Points where /'(z)=0 are 
called critical points of the function (§ 183). 

It has further been seen that the integral of a function which is ana- 
lytic over any simply connected region is independent of the path and 
is zero around any closed path (§ 124); if the region be not simply con- 
nected but the function is analytic, the integral about any closed path 
which may be shrunk to nothing is zero and the integrals about any 
two closed paths which may be shrunk into each other are equal (§ 125). 
Furthermore Cauchy’s result that the value 


IO 3 
f®> roa ere (8) 
of a function, which is analytic upon and within a closed path, may be 
found by integration around the path has been derived (§ 126). By a 
transformation the Taylor development of the function has been found 


whether in the finite form with a remainder (§ 126) or as an infinite 
series (§ 167). It has also been seen that any infinite power series 
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within its circle of convergence (§ 166). 

It has also been shown that the sum, difference, product, and quotient 
of any two functions will be analytic for all points at which both func- 
tions are analytic, except at the points at which the denominator, in the 
case of a quotient, may vanish (Ex. 9, p. 163). The result is evidently 
extensible to the case of any rational function of any number of analytic 
functions. 

From the possibility of development in series follows that if two 
Junctions are analytic in the neighborhood of a point and have identiea! 
values upon any curve drawn through that point, or even upon any set 
of points which approach that point as a limit, then the functions are 
identically equal within their common circle of convergence and over ali 
regions which can be reached by (§ 169) continuing the functions analytt- 
cally. The reason is that a set of points converging to a limiting point 
is all that is needed to prove that two power series are identical pro- 
vided they have identical values over the set of points (Ex. 9, p. 439). 
This theorem is of great importance because it shows that if a function 
is defined for a dense set of real values, any one extension of the defi- 
nition, which yields a function that is analytic for those values and for 
complex values in their vicinity, must be equivalent to any other such 
extension. It is also useful in discussing the principle of permanence of 
form; for if the two sides of an equation are identical for a set of 
values which possess a point of condensation, say, for all real rational 
values in a given interval, and if each side is an analytic function, then 
the equation must be true for all values which may be reached by ana- 
lytic continuation. 


For example, the equation sin æ = cos (4 m — x) is known to hold for the values 
0 =2 =i7. Moreover the functions sinz and cos z are analytic for all values of z 
whether the definition be given as in § 74 or whether the functions be considered 
as defined by their power series. Hence the equation must hold for all real or 
complex values of z. In like manner from the equation eve = ety which holds 
for real rational exponents, the equation ee’ = e +w holding for all real and im- 
aginary exponents may be deduced. For if y be given any rational value, the 
functions of g on each side of the sign are analytic for all values of x real or com- 
plex, as may be seen most easily by considering the exponential as defined by its 
power series. Hence the equation holds when 2 has any complex value. Next 
consider z as fixed at any desired complex value and let the two sides be con- 
sidered as functions of y regarded as complex. It follows that the equation must 
hold for any value of y. The equation is therefore true for any value of z aud w. 


179. Suppose that a function is analytic in all points of a region ex- 
cept at some one point within the region, and let it be assumed that 


continuous. The discontinuity may be either finite or infinite. In case 
the discontinuity is finite let | f(z)|< G in the neighborhood of the 
point z =a of discontinuity. Cut the point out 
with a small circle and apply Cauchy’s Integral to 





a ring surrounding the point. The integral is appli- \ 
cable because at all points on and within the ring © 
the function is analytic. If the small circle be 


replaced by a sinaller circle into which it may be 
shrunk, the value of the integral will not be changed. 


JE) = a a a|, $1 Bois 


t— z 


Now the integral about y; which is constant can be made as small 
as desired by taking the circle small enough; for | f(¢)|< G and 
z|— 7;, where 7, is the radius of the circle y; and hence 
the integral is less than 2 m7,G'/[|z —a|—7,]. As the integral is con- 
stant, it must therefore be 0 and may be omitted. The remaining inte- 
gral about C, however, defines a function which is analytic at z = a. 
Hence if f(a) be chosen as defined by this integral instead of the 
origina) definition, the discontinuity disappears. Finite discontinuities 
may therefore be considered as due to bad judgment in defining a 
function at some point; and may therefore be disregarded. 

In the case of infinite discontinuities, the function may either become 
infinite for all methods of approach to the point of discontinuity, or it 
may become infinite for some methods of approach and remain finite for 
other methods. In the first case the function is said to have a pole at 
the point z = a of discontinuity; in the second case it is said to have 
an essential singularity. In the case of a pole consider the reciprocal 
function 





1 
F(a) = 7) 2 a F(a) =) 
©) = FG) ; 
The function F(z) is analytic at all points near z =a and remains 
finite, in fact approaches 0, as # approaches a. As F(æ)= 0, it is seen 
that F(z) has no finite discontinuity at z = æ and is analytic also at 
#=a. Hence the Taylor expansion 


F (2) = apl — @)" + ampl — a)" t 


is proper. If E denotes a function neither zero nor infinite at z = a, 
the following transformations may be made. 
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+C, +t C(e — a) + C2 — a)? + 


In other words, a function which has a pole at z =a may be written 
as the product of some power (x — «)-™ by an Z-function; and as the 
E-function may be expanded, the function may be expanded into a 
power series which contains a certain number of negative powers of 
(z—«a). The order m of the highest negative power is called the order 
of the pole. Compare Ex. 5, p. 449. 

If the function f(z) be integrated around a closed curve lying within 
the circle of convergence of the series C, + C,(z — a) +-+, then 


R B Calz C_dz 
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+f t6, + C — a) +- Jde = 2 riCa 
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or [ro dz = 27iC_; (4) 
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for the first m — 1 terms may be integrated and vanish, the term 
C_,/(— a) leads to the logarithm C_, log (z — a) which is multiple 
valued and takes on the increment 2 7iC_,, and the last term vanishes 
because it is the integral of an analytic function. The total value of 
the integral of f(z) about a small circuit surrounding a pole is there- 
fore 2 7iC_,. The value of the integral about any larger circuit within 
which the function is analytic except at z = a and which may be shrunk 
into the small circuit, will also be the same quantity. The coefficient 
C_, of the term (z — a)-! is called the residue of the pole; it cannot 
vanish if the pole is of the first order, but may if the pole is of higher 
order. 

The discussion of the behavior of a function f() when 2 becomes 
infinite may be carried on by making a transformation. Let 


SOS sa) = F(2'), 6) 


To large values of x correspond small values of z'; if f(z) is analytic 


N= 
oom 
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be used. If F(z') does not remain finite but has a pole at 2’ = 0, then 
f(z) is said to have a pole of the same order at z =œ; and if F(z’) 
has an essential singularity at z' = 0, then f(z) is said to have an essen- 
tial singularity at z = œ. Clearly if f(z) has a pole at z = œ, the value 
of f(z) must become indefinitely great no matter how # becomes infi- 
nite; but if f(z) has an essential singularity at z = œ, there will be 
some ways in which z may become infinite so that f(#) remains finite, 
while there are other ways so that f(z) becomes infinite. 

Strictly speaking there is no point of the z-plane which corresponds 
to z'= 0. Nevertheless it is convenient to speak as if there were such 
a point, to call it the point at infinity, and to designate it as z = œ. If 
then F(z’) is analytic for z' = 0 so that f(z) may be said to be analytic 
at infinity, the expansions 


F(a) = C+ Cet + Cert + Catt 
Co Ca 
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are valid; the function f(z) has been expanded about the point at infin- 
ity into a descending power series in z, and the series will converge for 
all points z outside a circle |z| = R. For a pole of order m at infinity 
Q, ¢ 
fe= C m” + C mp” anaa + C_z + Ct is ie 

Simply because it is convenient to introduce the concept of the point 
at infinity for the reason that in many ways the totality of large values 
for z does not differ from the totality of values in the neighborhood of 
a finite point, it should not be inferred that the point at infinity has 
all the properties of finite points. 


EXERCISES 
1. Discuss sin (x + y) = sin æ cos y + cos æ sin y for permanence of form. 


2. If f(z) has an essential singularity at z = a, show that 1/f(z) has an essential 
singularity at z = a. Hence infer that there is some method of approach to z =a 
such that f(z) = 0. 


3. By treating f(z) - c and [f(z)~ c]-! show that at an essential singularity a 
function may be made to approach any assigned value c by a suitable method of 
approaching the singular point z = a. 

4. Find the order of the poles of these functions at the origin : 


(a) cotz, (8) csc? z log (1— 2), (y) z(sin z — tan z)™?. 
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the residue 1 or n. Show that if f(z) has a pole of the mth order at z = a, the 
quotient has the residue — m. 


6. From Ex. 5 prove the important theorem that: If f(z) is analytic and does 
not vanish upon a closed curve and has no singularities other than poles within 
the curve, then 

1 (roa 

Qi Jo F(z) 

where N is the total number of roots of f(z) = 0 within the curve and M is the 
sum of the orders of the poles. 


dz =n, + ns t-1 + nk — M, — Mm, —--+—- m= N— M, 


7. Apply Ex. 6 to 1/P (z) to show that a polynomial P (z) of the nth order has 
just n roots within a sufficiently large curve. 


8. Prove that e cannot vanish for any finite value of z. 


9. Consider the residue of zf’(z)/f(z) at a pole or vanishing point of f(z). In 
particular prove that if f(z) is analytic and does not vanish upon a closed curve 
and has no singularities but poles within the curve, then 





1 zf’ (z) 
E dz = na + Ngt Hoes + MAE — MV, — Maby — © — Mibi 
where a}, @, +--+, @ and n,, ng, *--, Ng are the positions and orders of the roots, 
and b,, bz, +*+, b and m,, Mo, +++, Nu of the poles of f(z). 


10. Prove that ©,(z), p. 469, has only one root within a rectangle 2K by 2iK’. 

11. State the behavior (analytic, pole, or essential singularity) at z = œ for: 
(a) +22, (Be, (y) 2/1 +2), — (8) 2/(2® +1). 

12. Show that if f(z) = (z — a)*E(z) with — 1 < k < 0, the integral of f(z) about 


an infinitesimal contour surrounding z = æ is infinitesimal. What analogous theo- 
rein holds for an infinite contour ? 


180. Characterization of some functions. The study of the limita- 
tions which are put upon a function when certain of its properties are 
known is important. For example, a function which is analytie for atl 
values of z including also z = is a constant. To show this, note that 
as the function nowhere becomes infinite, | f(z)| < G. Consider the dif- 
ference f(z,) — f(0) between the value at any point z = z, and at the 
origin. Take a circle concentric with z= 0 and of radius R > |z]. 
Then by Cauchy’s Integral 


fe) — #0) = | u fal- aa Le 


of — % t(t — Zo) 


27RGE 
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By taking R large enough the difference, which is constant, may be 
made as small as desired and hence must be zero; hence f(z) = f(0). 





finity of order equal to the difference of those degrees. Conversely it 
may be shown that any function which has no other singularity than a 
pole of the mth order at infinity must be a polynomial of the mth order; 
that if the only singularities are a finite number of poles, whether at in- 
Jinity or at other points, the function is a rational function; and finally 
that the knowledge of the zeros and poles with the multiplicity or order 
of each tis sufficient to determine the function except for a constant 
multiplier. 


For, in the first place, if f(z} is analytic except for a pole of the mth order at 
infinity, the function may be expanded as 


SF (2) = a-m” +- + Ae Hg + 2-1 $+ ayz-F Hee, 
or F (2) — [a-m + + aaz] = Og + azt + aTe 
The function on the right is analytic at infinity, and so must its equal on the left 
be. The function on the left is the difference of a function which is analytic for 
all finite values of z and a polynomial which is also analytic for finite values. 


Hence the function on the left or its equal on the right is analytic for all values 
of z including z = œ, and is a constant, namely a). Hence 


S (2) = My + G32 +e +0_,2" is a polynomial of order m. 


In the second place let Z4, 2, +++, 2%, 0 be poles of f(z) of the respective orders 
My, Mg, +++, Me, m. The function 


@ (2) = (2 — 21)" (2 — zy) @ — a) ES (e) 


will then have no singularity but a pole of order m + mMm, +: tmtm 
at infinity; it will therefore be a polynomial, and f(z) is rational. As the 
numerator ¢(z) of the fraction cannot vanish at z,, Zg, '*', Ze, but must have 
m, +M +--+ +m, +m roots, the knowledge of these roots will determine the 
numerator ¢(z) and hence f(z) except for a constant multiplier. It should be 
noted that if f(z) has not a pole at infinity but has a zero of order m, the above 
reasoning holds on changing m to — m. 


When /(z) has a pole at # =a of the mth order, the expansion of 
J (2) about the pole contains certain negative powers 


as C_m C-m+i ROA C_1 
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and the difference f(z) — P(z— a) is analytic at z =a. The terms 
P (z — a) are called the principal part of the function f(z) at the pole a. 


If the function has only a finite number of finite poles and the prin- 
cipal parts corresponding to each pole are known, 


$(@) =f@) — Pe — 4) — Pe — 2) —- — Pe — 4) 


is a function which is everywhere analytic for finite values of z and 
behaves at # = œ just as f(z) behaves there, since P,, Py ---, Pall 
vanish at z = oo. If f(z) is analytic at 2 = œ, then (2) is a constant; 
if f(z) has a pole at z = œ, then #(z) is a polynomial in 2 and all of 
the polynomial except the constant term is the principal part of the 
pole at infinity. Hence if a function has no singularities except a finite 
number of poles, and the principal parts at these poles are known, the 
function is determined except for an additive constant. 

From the above considerations it appears that if a function has no 
other singularities than a finite number of poles, the function is ra- 
tional; and that, moreover, the function is determined in factored form, 
except for a constant multiplier, when the positions and orders of the 
finite poles and zeros are known; or is determined, except for an addi- 
tive constant, in a development into partial fractions if the positions 
and principal parts of the poles are known. All single valued functions 
other than rational functions must therefore have either an infinite 
number of poles or some essential singularities. 

181. The exponential function e° = e*(cos y + isin y) has no finite 
singularities and its singularity at infinity is necessarily essential. The 
function is periodic (§ 74) with the period 2 rz, and hence will take on 
all the different values which it can have, if z, instead of being allowed 
all values, is restricted to have its pure imagi- 
nary part y between two limits y = y¥<y,+27; g+ani 
that is, to consider the values of e* it is merely -| — fri, f 
necessary to consider the values in a strip of 
the z-plane parallel to the axis of reals and of breadth 2 m (but lacking 
one edge). For convenience the strip may be taken immediately above 
the axis of reals. The function e* becomes infinite as 2 moves out 
toward the right, and zero as z moves out toward the left in the strip. 
If c = a + bi is any number other than 0, there is one and only one 
point in the strip at which e = e. ‚For 
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have only one solution for « and only one for y if y be restricted to an 
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will also have the period 2mi When x moves off to the left in the 
strip, R(e) will approach Canfu iE Omn = 0 and will become infinite if 
bPa == 0. When z moves off to the right, 2(e*) must become infinite if 
n > Mm, approach C if n= m, and approach 0 if n < m. The denomi- 
nator may be factored into terms of the form (e — æ), and if the frac- 
tion is in its lowest terms each such factor will represent a pole of the 
Ath order in the strip because e* — a = 0 has just one simple root in 
the strip. Conversely it may be shown that: Any function JE) whieh 
has the period 2mi, which further has no singularities but a Jjinite 
number of poles in each strip, and which either becomes infinite or ap- 
proaches a finite limit as z moves off to the right or to the left, mast be 
F(z) = R (e), a rational function of è. 

‘The proof of this theorem requires several steps. Let it first be assumed that f(z) 
remains finite at the ends of the strip and has no poles. Then f(z) is finite over all 
values of z, including z = œ, and must be merely constant. Next let f(z) remain 
finite at the ends of the strip but let it have poles at some points inthe strip. It will 
be shown that a rational function R (e) may be constructed such that f(z) ~ RB (e) 


remains finite all over the strip, including the portions at infinity, and that there~ 
fore f(z) = R(e*)+ C. For let the principal part of f(z) at any pole z = c be 


Re) =C 
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is a rational function of e? which remains finite at both ends of the strip and is 
such that the difference between it and P(z—c) or f(z) has a pole of not more 
than the (k ~ 1)st order at z=c, By subtracting a number of such terms from 
F(z) the pole at z =c may be eliminated without introducing any new pole. 
Thus all the poles may be eliminated, and the result is proved. 

Next consider the case where f(z) becomes infinite at one or at both ends of the 
strip. If f(z) happens to approach 0 at one end, consider f(z) + C, which cannot 
approach 0 at either end of the strip. Now if f(z) or f(z) + C, as the case may be, 
had an infinite number of zeros in the strip, these zeros would be confined within 
finite limits and would have a point of condensation and the function would vanish 
identically. It must therefore be that the function has only a finite number of 
zeros; its reciprocal will therefore have only a finite number of poles in the strip 
and will remain finite at the ends of the strips. Hence the reciprocal and conse- 
quently the function itself is a rational function of e*. The theorem is completely 
demonstrated. 


If the relation f(z + w) = f(z) is satisfied by a function, the func- 
tion is said to have the period w. The function f(2 miz /w) will then 
have the period 2 mi Hence it follows that if f(z) has the period w, 
hecomes infinite or remains finite at the ends of a strip of vector breadth 


P(t—c)= 
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case with sin 2 z and € COS 2; and if the period is 
m, the function is rational in e/?, as is tan z. 
It thus appears that the single valued elemen- 
tary functions, namely, rational functions, and 
rational functions of the exponential or trigonometric functions, have 
simple general properties which are characteristic of these classes of 
functions. 

182. Suppose a function f(z) has two independent periods so that 


fe+)=f/@, feto)=s@)- 
The function then has the same value at g and at any point of the 
form z + mw + nw’, where m and n are positive or negative integers. 
The function takes on all the values of which it is capable in a parallel- 
ogram constructed on the vectors w and w'. Such 


z+w 


a function is called doubly periodic. As the values pyu’ a 
of the function are the same on opposite sides of w+! 
the parallelogram, only two sides and the one in- *% Z+w 
cluded vertex are supposed to belong to the figure. 

w 


It has been seen that some doubly periodic func- 

tions exist ($177); but without reference to these 0 
special functions many important theorems concerning doubly periodic 
functions may be proved, subject to a subsequent demonstration that 
the functions do exist. 

If a doubly periodic function has no singularities in the parallelogram, 
it must be constant; for the function will then have no singularities at 
all. If two periodic functions have the same periods and have the same 
poles and zeros (each to the same order) in the parallelogram, the quo- 
tient of the functions is a constant; if they have the same poles and the 
same principal parts at the poles, their difference is a constant. In these 
theorems (and all those following) it is assumed that the functions 
have no essential singularity in the parallelogram. The proof of the 
theorems is left to the reader. If f(z) is doubly periodic, /"(z) is also 
doubly periodic. The integral of a doubly periodic function taken 
around any parallelogram equal and parallel to the parallelogram of 
periods is zero; for the function repeats itself on opposite sides of the 
figure while the differential dz changes sign. Hence in particular 
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The first integral shows that the sum of the residues of the poles in the 
parallelogram is zero; the second, that the number of zeros is equal to 
the number of poles provided multiplicities are taken into account; the 
third, that the number of zeros of f (z) — C is the same us the number of 
zeros or poles of f(z), because the poles of f(z) and f(z) — C are the same. 

The common number m of poles of f(z) or of zeros of f(z) or of roots 
of f(z) =C in any one parallelogram is called the order of the doubly 
periodic function. As the sum of the residues vanishes, it is impossible 
that there should be a single pole of the first order in the parallelogram. 
Hence there can be no functions of the first order and the simplest 
possible functions would be of the second order with the expansions 
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in the neighborhood of a single pole at z = a of the second order or of 
the two poles of the first order at z= a, and z = a, Let it be assumed 
that when the periods w, w' are given, a doubly periodic function g (z, «) 
with these periods and with a double pole at z = a exists, and similarly 
that 4 (z, @,, @,) with simple poles at a, and a, exists. 

Any doubly periodic function f(z) with the periods w, w' may be ex- 
pressed as a polynomial in the functions g (z, a) and h(z, a,, 4,) of the 
second order. For in the first place if the function f(z) has a pole of 
even order 2k at z = a, then f(z) — C[g(z, a)]*, where C is properly 
chosen, will have a pole of order less than 2% at z = a and will have 
no other poles than f(z). Hence the order of f(z) — C [g (z, a) ]* is less 
than that of f(z). And if f(z) has a pole of odd order 24 + 1 at z = q, 
the function f(z) — C[g (2, a)]*h(2, a, b), with the proper choice of C, 
will have a pole of order 2% or less at 2 =a and will gain a simple 
pole at z =b. Thus although f— Cg*h will generally not be of lower 
order than f, it will have a complex pole of odd order split into a pole 
of even order and a pole of the first order; the order of the former 
may be reduced as before and pairs of the latter may be removed. By 
repeated applications of the process a function may be obtained which 
has no poles and must be constant. The theorem is therefore proved. 

With the aid of series it is possible to write down some doubly peri- 
odic functions. In particular consider the series 


1 1 1 
2 = pT pa le — mo — no’)? ~ (mo + = 


and mile, 9^ eh tact = Dee 


(6) 
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where the second X denotes summation extended over all values ol 
m, n, Whether positive or negative or zero, and 3%! denotes summatior 
extended over all these values exeept the pair m = = 0. As the sum 
mations extend over all possible values for mm, n, the series constructed 
for z + w and for z+ w' must have the sane terms as those for z, the 
only difference being a different arrangement of the terms. If, there 
fore, the series are absolutely convergent so that the order of the term: 
is immaterial, the functions must have the periods a, w’. 


Consider first the convergence of the series p’(z). For z = mw + nw’, that is, a 
the vertices of the net of parallelograms one term of the series becomes infinite 
and the series cannot converge. But if z be restricted to a finite region R aboni 
z= 0, there will be only a finite number of terms 
which can become infinite. Let a parallelogram P 
large enough to surromnd the region be drawn, and 
consider only the vertices which lie outside this par- 
allelogram. For convenience of computation let the 
points z = mw + nw’ outside P be considered as ar- 
ranged on successive parallelograms P,, P,, ©, 
Py, +++. Ifthe number of vertices on P be y, the 
number on P, is »+ 8 and on P} is y+ 8k. The 
shortest vector z — mw — nw’ from z to any vertex of P, is longer than a, where 
a is the least altitude of the parallelogram of periods. The total contribution of 
P, to p’(z) is therefore less than (» + 8)a-8 and the value contributed by all the 
vertices on successive parallelograms will be less than 





ga’t8 y+8-2 »y+8.8 ath v+ 8-k 
aè (2 a)? (3 a)? (ka) 





+. 


This series of positive terms converges. Hence the infinite series for p’(z), when 
the first terms corresponding to the vertices within P, are disregarded, converges 
absolutely and even uniformly so that it represents an analytic function. The 
whole series for p’(z) therefore represents a doubly periodic function of the third 
order analytic everywhere except at the vertices of the parallelograms where it 
has a pole of the third order. As the part of the series p’(z) contributed by Yer 
tices outside P is uniformly convergent, it may be integrated from 0 to z to give 
the corresponding terms in p(z} which will also be absolutely convergent because 
the terms, grouped as for p’(z), will be less than the terms of JS where / is the 
length of the path of integration from 0 to z. The other terms of p’(2), thus far 
disregarded, may be integrated at sight to obtain the corresponding terms of p(z). 
Hence p’(z) is really the derivative of p(z); and as p (z) converges absolutely ex- 
cept for the vertices of the parallelograms, it is clearly doubly periodic ote 
second order with the periods w, w’, for the same reason that p’(z) is periodic. 


Jt has therefore been shown that doubly periodic functions exist, 
anA. kanaa ihka don betes aa ap pie Le ae ae ee es che ee ee Some 


perioas w, w and Has no other singwarities than poles may be expressed 
as a rational function of p(z) and p'(z), or as an irrational function of 
p(z) alone, the only irrationalities being square roots. Thus by em- 
ploying only the general methods of the theory of functions of a 
complex variable an entirely new category of functions has been char- 
acterized and its essential properties have been proved. 


EXERCISES 
. Find the principal parts at z = 0 for the functions of Ex, 4, p. 481. 


. Prove by Ex. 6, p. 482, that e7 — c = 0 has only one root in the strip. 


w no = 


. How does e(*) behave as z becomes infinite in the strip ? 


4. If the values R (e7) approaches when z becomes infinite in the strip are called 
exceptional values, show that 2 (e*) takes on every value other than the excep- 
tional values & times in the strip, k being the greater of the two numbers n, m, 


5. Show by Ex. 9, p. 482, that in any parallelogram of periods the sum of the 
positions of the roots less the sum of the positions of the poles of a doubly peri- 
odie function is mw + nw’, where m and n are integers. 


6. Show that the terms of p’(z) may be associated in such a way as to prove 


that p’(—z) = — p’(z), and hence infer that the expansions are 
p (2) = — 22-8 + 20g + 4e? +., only odd powers, 
and p(Z)=272 + 62? + ct +., only even powers. 


7. Examine the series (6) for p’(z) to show that p’(} w) = p’(4w’) =p ($u +40’) =0. 
Why can p’(z) not vanish for any other points in the parallelogram ? 


8. Let p(}w) =e, p(w) =e, p(}wot+}w)=e”. Prove the identity of the 
doubly periodic functions [ p’(z)]? and 4[p(z) — gip (2) — eir @) — e] 


9. By examining the series defining p(z) show that any two points z = a and 
z = a’ such that p (a) = p(a’) are symmetrically situated in the parallelogram with 
respect to the center z = }(w + w). How could this be inferred from Ex. 5? 


10, With the notations g (z, a) and A(z, a,, a,) of the text show: 
) 17 fa 
p(z) + (a) p) + p'a) 
ELLE = 2h(z, 0 ot A = 2h (2, a, 0 
aera Oe papo RR 


(a) Otra _ POF PO) _ ong 
p(2)—p(a,) vp (z)— Pp (4) i 


miero 


Qs, Qe), 


|'-2@ =g (z, a) = p (z — a) + const., 


p(z)— p (a) 
-gaH rtro 2a 
(3) pe- a= ZOA] p-ro. 


11. Demonstrate the final theorem of the text of § 182. 


pees Vie eed ORE aa e er Me egy tn a we we ge eee RES As har Re a Eh aa 
(p’(z)]? — 4[ p (z)J® + 20c, p(z) + 28c, = Az? + higher powers. 
Hence infer that the right-hand side must be identically zero. 


13. Combine Ex. 12 with Ex. 8 to provee + e +e = 0. 


14. With the notations g} = 20c, and gg = 28c, show 
dp 


p'(2) = V4 p8(z)— pp) 9, or A 
V4 3 — 9,0 — Is 


= dz. 


15. If ¢(z) be defined by -t= p(z) or ¢(z)= - fpe )dz, show that 
¢(z + w) — ¢(z) and ¢ (z + w) — ¢(z) must be merely constants y and n’. 


183. Conformal representation. The transformation (§ 178) 


w= f(z) or u+iv=u(a, y) + iv(a, y) 


is conformal between the planes of 2 and w at all points z at which 
J'(z) # 0. The correspondence between the planes may be represented 
by ruling the zplane and drawing the corresponding rulings in the 
w-plane. Ifin particular the rulings in the z-plane be the lines x = const., 
y = const., parallel to the axes, those in the w-plane must be two sets 
of curves which are also orthogonal; in like manner if the 2-plane be 
ruled by circles concentric with the origin and rays issuing from the 
origin, the w-plane must also be ruled orthogonally; for in both cases 
the angles between curves must be preserved. It is usually most 
convenient to consider the w-plane as ruled with the lines « = const., 
v = const., and hence to have a set of rulings u(x, y) = ¢,, v (£, Y) = 6, 
in the z-plane. The figures represent several different cases arising from 
the functions ° 





T 
3’ 
9! 
r 
0” 
w~plane (1) 2—plane w—plane (2) 2z—plane 


(1) w = az = (a, + at) (a+ ty), U = Uy — Uhl; Uae TAY, 


(2) w = loge = log Va? + + itant¥, u = log VŽ + 35, v= tan te. 


Consider w = 2’, and apply polar coördinates so that 
w = R(cos & + isin $) = r(cos 2o + isin? o), R=, S=24. 


ein) eee yo eee "3 YJ ADL MARNA T ERREA raia A NTS Sa e ae Ys 442 ULI 
w-plane; circles about z = 0 become circles about w = 0 and rays is- 
suing from # = 0 become rays issuing from w = 0 at twice the angle. 
(A figure to scale should be supplied by the reader.) The derivative 
w' = 22 vanishes at z = 0 only. The transformation is conformal for 
all points except z= 0. At z= 0 it is clear that the angle between 
two curves in the z-plane is doubled on passing to the corresponding 
curves in the w-plane; hence at «== 0 the transformation is not con- 
formal. Similar results would be obtained from w = 2" except that the 
angle between rays issuing from w = 0 would be m times the angle 
between the rays at z = 0. 

A point in the neighborhood of which a function w = f(e) is ana- 
lytic but has a vanishing derivative f'(æ) is called a critical point of 
J (2); if the derivative f'(z) has a root of multiplicity % at any point, 
that point is called a critical point of order k, Let z= z, be a critical 
point of order Æ. Expand /"(z) as 


S'E) = a(z = z)” + OG FA zt + Orp — z) t? g 





e + EM i a 


then f(z) = Fle) t i r 42 
or w =w + (#— TE (e) or w— w = (zy tE) (7) 


where E is a function that does not vanish at 2, The point « = #, goes 
into w =w, For a sufficiently small region about 2, the transforma- 
tion (7) is sufficiently represented as 


w— w = C(z—2z,)**", C = E(#,). 


On comparison with the case w = 2", it appears that the angle between 
two curves meeting at 2, will be multiplied by Æ + 1 on passing to the 
corresponding curves meeting at w, Hence at a critical point of the 
kth order the transformation is not conformal but angles are multiplied 
by k +1 on passing from the z-plane to the w-plane. 

Consider the transformation w = z? more in detail. To each point z 
corresponds one and only one point w. To the points z in the first 
quadrant correspond the points of the first two quadrants in the 1e- 
plane, and to the upper half of the z-plane corresponds the whole w-plane. 
In like manner the lower half of the 2-plane will be mapped upon the 
whole w-plane. Thus in finding the points in the w-plane which cor- 
respond to all the points of the z-plane, the w-plane is covered twice. 
This double counting of the w-plane may be obviated by a simple de. 
vice. Instead of having one sheet of paper to represent the w-plane, 
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upper half of the z-plane be considered as in the upper sheet, while 
those corresponding to the lower half are considered as in the lower 
sheet. Now consider the path traced upon the double w-plane when z 

traces a path in the z-plane. Every time 2 crosses from the second to 


I 





w—surface w~surface z—plane 


the third quadrant, w passes from the fourth quadrant of the upper 
sheet into the first of the lower. When z passes from the fourth to 
the first quadrants, w comes from the fourth quadrant of the lower 
sheet into the first of the upper. 

It is convenient to join the two sheets into a single surface so that 
a continuous path on the z-plane is pictured as a continuous path on 
the w-surface. This may be done (as indicated at the right of the 
middle figure) by regarding the lower half of the upper sheet as con- 
nected to the upper half of the lower, and the lower half of the lower 
as connected to the upper half of the upper. The surface therefore 
euts through itself along the positive axis of reals, as in the sketch on 
the left*; the line is called the junction line of the surface. The point 
w = 0 which corresponds to the critical point z = 0 is called the branch 
point of the surface. Now not only does one point of the z-plane go 
over into a single point of the w-surface, but to each point of the sur- 
face corresponds a single point z; although any two points of the w- 
surface which are superposed have the same value of w, they correspond 
to different values of z except in the case of the branch point. 

184. The w-surface, which has been obtained as a mere convenience 
in mapping the z-plane on the w-plane, is of particular value in study- 
ing the inverse function z = Vw, For Vw is a multiple valued fune- 
tion and to each value of w correspond two values of z; but if w be 


* Practically this may be accomplished for two sheets of paper by pasting gummed 
strips to the sheets which are to be connected across the cut. 
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only o one value of z corresponding to a point w upon the surface. Thus 
the function Vw which is double valued over the w -plane becomes single 
valued over the w-surface. The w-surface is called the Riemann surface 
of the function z = Vw. The construction of Riemann surfaces is im- 
portant in the study of multiple valued functions because the surface 
keeps the different values apart, so that to each point of the surface 
corresponds only one value of the function. Consider some surfaces. 
(The student should make a paper model by following the steps as 
indicated.) 


Let w = 28 — 3z and plot the w-surface. First solve f(z) = 0 to find the critical 
points z and substitute to find the branch points w. Now if the branch points be 
considered as removed from the w-plane, the plane is no longer simply connected. 
It must be made simply connected by drawing proper lines in the figure. This may 
be accomplished by drawing a line from each branch point to infinity or by con- 
necting the successive branch points to each other and connecting the last one to 
the point at infinity. These lines are the junction lines. In this particular case the 
critical points are z = +1, — 1 and the branch points are w = — 2, + 2, and the 
junction lines may be taken as the straight lines joining w = ~— 2 and w = + 2 to 
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infinity and lying along the axis of reals as in the figure. Next spread the requi- 
site number of sheets over the w-plane and cut them along the junction lines, As 
w = 28 — 3z is a cubice in z, and to each value of w, except the branch values, there 
correspond three values of z, three sheets are needed. Now find in the z-plane the 
image of the junction lines. The junction lines are represented by »=0; but 
v =3x?y — y? — 3 y, and hence the line y = 0 and the hyperbola 32? — y? = 8 will 
be the images desired. The z-plane is divided into six pieces which will be seen to 
correspond to the six half sheets over the w-plane. 

Next z will be made to trace out the images of the junction lines and to turn 
about the critical points so that w will trace out the junction lines and turn about 
the branch points in such a manner that the connections between the different 
sheets may be made. It will be convenient to regard z and w as persons walking 
along their respective paths so that the terms "right ” and “left” have a meaning. 


at w = 0 and moves back to w=— 4. Moreover If Z WUTNS LO LIIG LiH, an ee tog T 
must w turn to the right through the same angle, owing to the conformal property. 
‘Thus it appears that not only is OA mapped on oa, but the region 1’ just above OA 
is mapped on the region I’ just below oa ; in like manner O23 is mapped on ob. 
As ab is not a junction line and the sheets have not been cut through along it, the 
regions 1, 1° should be assumed to be mapped on the same sheet, say, the upper- 
most, I, I’. As any point Q in the whole infinite region 1’ may be reached from 0 
without crossing any image of ab, it is clear that the whole infinite region 1’ should 
be considered as mapped on I’; and similarly 1 on I. The converse is also evident, 
for the same reason. 

If, on reaching A, the point z turns to the left through 90° and moves along AC, 
then w will make a turn to the left of 180°, that is, will keep straight along ac; 
a turn as at R into 1’ will correspond to a turn as at r into I^. This checks with 
the statement that all 1’ is mapped on all I’. Suppose that 2 described a small 
circuit about + 1. When z reaches D, w reaches d; when z reaches Ẹ, w reaches e. 
But when w crossed ac, it could not have crossed into I, and when it reaches e it 
cannot be in I; for the points of I are already accounted for as corresponding to 
points in 1. Hence in crossing ac, w must drop into one of the lower sheets, say 
the middle, II; and on reaching e it is still in II. It is thus seen that II corre- 
sponds to 2. Let z continue around its circuit; then II’ and 2% correspond. When 
z crosses AC’ from 2’ and moves into 1, the point w crosses ac” and moves from II’ 
wp into I. In fact the upper two sheets are connected along ac just as the two 
sheets of the surface for w = z2 were connected along their Junction. 

In like manner suppose that z moves from 0 to — 1 and takes a turn abont B so 
that w moves from 0 to 2 and takes a turn about b. When z crosses BF from I’ to 8, 
w crosses Of from I’ into the upper half of some sheet, and this must be III for the 
reason that I and II are already mapped on 1 and 2. Hence I” and III are con- 
nected, and so are I and III’. This leaves IL which has been cut along bf, and III 
cut along ac, which may be reconnected as if they had never been cut. The reason 
for this appears forcibly if all the points z which correspond to the branch points 
are added to the diagram. When w = 2, the values of z are the critical value — 1 
(double) and the ordinary value z = 2; similarly, w = — 2 corresponds to z = — 2. 
Hence if z describe the half circuit AE so that w gets around to e in II, then if z 
moves out to z = 2, w will move out to w = 2, passing by w = O in the sheet II as 
z passes through z = V3; but as z = 2 is not a critical point, 2 = 2 in II cannot 
be a branch point, and the cut in II may be reconnected. 

The w-surface thus constructed for w = f(z) = z2? — 3z is the Riemann surface 
for the inverse function z= f-!(w), of which the explicit form cannot be given 
without solving a cubic. To each point of the surface corresponds one value of z, 
and to the three superposed values of w correspond three different values of z ex- 
cept at the branch points where two of the sheets come together and give only 
one value of z while the third sheet gives one other. The Riemann surface could 
equally well have been constructed by joining the two bramch points and then 
connecting one of them to œ. The image of v = 0 would not have been changed. 
The connections of the sheets could be established as before, but would be dif- 
ferent. If the junction line be — 2, 2, + œ, the point w = 2 has two junctions 
running into it, and the connections of the sheets on opposite sides of the point are 
not independent. It is advisable to arrange the work so that the first branch point 
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which is encircled shall have only one junction running from it. This may be done 
by taking a very large circuit in z so that w will describe a large circuit and hence 
cut only one junction line, namely, from 2 to œ, or by taking a small circuit about 


z= 1 so that w will take a small turn about w=—2. Let the latter method be 
chosen. Let z start from z = 0 at Oand move to z = 1 at 4; then w starts at w = 0 
and moves to w = — 2. The correspondence between 1’ and I’ is thus established. 


Let z turn about A; then w turns about w = ~ 2 at a, As the line — 2to — œ or ac 
is not now a junction line, w moves from J’ 
into the upper half I, and the region across 
AC from 1’ should be labeled 1 to corre- 
spond. Then 2’, 2 and II’, II may be filled 
in. The connections of I-II’ and II-I’ are 
indicated and IJI-JI1’ is reconnected, as the w—surface z—plane 
branch point is of the first order and only two 
sheets are involved. Now letz move from z= 0 to z = — 1 and take a turn about 
B; then w moves from w = 0 to w = 2 and takes a turn about b. The region next 
Yis marked 3 and I’ is connected to IJI. Passing from 3 to 8’ for z is equivalent 
to passing from III to III’ for w between 0 and b where these sheets are connected. 
From 38’ into 2 for z indicates III’ to II across the junction from w = 2 to œ. This 
leaves I and II’ to be connected across this junction. The connections are com- 
plete. They may be checked by allowing z to describe a large circuit so that the 
regions 1, 1’, 8, 3’, 2, 2’, 1 are successively traversed. That I, I’, III, III’, II, I’, I 
is the corresponding succession of sheets is clear from the connections between 
w= 2 and œ and the fact that from w = — 2 to — œ there is no junction. 
Consider the function w = zê — 3z*+ 3z%. The critical points are z = 0, 1, 1, 
— 1, — 1 and the corresponding branch points are w = 0,1, 1, 1, 1. Draw the junc- 
tion lines from w = 0 to — œ and from w = 1 to + œ along the axis of reals. To 
find the image of v = 0 on the z-plane, polar cobrdinates may be used. 





gz =r(cos + isin ¢), w= u + iv = roe6oi — 3 rtet bi 4 3 7262 Ht, 


v = 0 = Prt sinbo — 3r sindo + 3sin2 e] 
= r? sin 2 p[rt(3 — 4sin 2 ø) — 6r? cos + 3]. 


The equation v = 0 therefore breaks up into the equation sin 2 ¢ = 0 and 


_3cos2¢ + V3sin26 _ V3 sin (60 + 2 ¢) V3 
3— 4sin?2¢ 2 sin (60 + 2¢)sin (60—2¢) 2sin (60 + 2¢) 


Hence the axes ¢ = 0° and ¢ = 90° and the two rectangular hyperbolas inclined at 
angles of + 15° are the images of v= 0. The z-plane is thus divided into six por- 
tions, The function w is of the sixth order and six sheets must be spread over the 
w-plane and cut along the junction lines. 

To connect up the sheets it is merely necessary to get a start. The line w= 0 
to w = 1 is not a junction line and the sheets have not been cut through along it. 
But when z is small, real, and increasing, w is also small, real, and increasing. 
Hence to OA corresponds oa in any sheet desired. Moreover the region above OA 
will correspond to the upper half of the sheet and the region below OA to the 
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z turns about the critical point z = 0, w turns about w = 0, but as anglus are doubled 
it must go around twice and the connections III-IV’, IV-III’ must be made. Fill 
in more numbers about the critical point z = 1 of the second order where angles are 
tripled. On the w-sur- 
face there will be a 
triple connection IIT- 
H, TIT Pde In 
like manner the criti- 
cal point z = — 1 may 
be treated. The sur- 
face is complete except 
for reconnecting sheets 
I, II, V, VI alongw =0 
to w = — œ as if they 
had never been cut. w—surface 2—plane 





EXERCISES 
1. Plot the corresponding lines for: (a)w=(1+2i)2, (8) w=(1—}i)z. 
2. Solve for x and y in (1) and (2) of the text and plot the corresponding lines. 


3. Plot the corresponding orthogonal systems of curves in these cases: 
1 
Miaz (8) w=14 2%, (y) w = cosz. 


4, Study the correspondence between z and w near the critical points: 
(a) w= 23, (8) w=1—2%, (y) w=sinz. 


5. Upon the w-surface for w = z? plot the points corresponding to z= 1, 1 + 4, 
2i, —4+ 4 V3 i; —}, —} ee 44 — i, } —4%. And in the z-plane plot the 
points corresponding to w = V2 + V2i, i, — 4, —}—4-V3i, 1— i, whether in 
the upper or lower sheet. 


6. Construct the w-surface for these functions: 
(a) w=2, (8) w=z-2, (y) w=1+2, (3) w=(z-— 1). 
In (8) the singular point z = 0 should be joined by a cut to z = œ 


7. Construct the Riemann surfaces for these functions : 


(a) w =z% — 222, (8) w= — 2t + 4z, (y) w = 225 — 523, 


1 i z8 2° + V8% V3 8z 
(6) w=z+4+-, (e) w= 2?+—, Hy w= 
z z? n V32 4+1 
185. Integrals and their inversion. Consider the function 
d 
z= =; 2 = In w, w = lns, 
w 


1 
defined by an inteeral. and let the methods of the theory of functions 





w=—o. The integral is then a single valued function of w provided 
the path of integration does not cross the cut. Moreover, it is analytic 
except at w= 0, where the derivative, which is the integrand 1/w, 
ceases to be continuous. Let the w-plane as cut be mapped on the 
z-plane by allowing w to trace the path Labedefyhi1, by computing the 
value of æ sufficiently to 
draw the image, and by 
applying the principles of 


conformal representation. ‘dF 
When w starts from w = 1 I E la 
A c bai é 
and traces 1a, z starts from mo ° D 
#=0 and becomes nega- 8 C 
tively very large. When w d 
turns to the left to trace ad, z—plane w—plane 


æ will turn also through 90° 
to the left. As the integrand along ad is idẹ, z must be changing by an 
amount which is pure imaginary and must reach B when w reaches b. 
When w traces bc, both wand dw are negative and z must be increasing 
by real positive quantities, that is, z must trace BC. When w moves along 
cdefg the same reasoning as for the path ad will show that z moves along 
CDEFG. The remainder of the path may be completed by the reader. 
It is now clear that the whole w-plane lying between the infinitesimal 
and infinite circles and bounded by the two edges of the cut is mapped 
on a strip of width 2 mi bounded upon the right and left by two infi- 
nitely distant vertical lines. If w had made a complete turn in the posi- 
tive direction about w = 0 and returned to its starting point, z would 
have received the increment 2 mri. That is to say, the values of # which 
correspond to the same point w reached by a direct path and by a path 
which makes k turns about w = 0 will differ by 2 kmri. Hence when w 
is regarded inversely as a function of 2, the function will be periodic 
with the period 2i. It has been seen from the correspondence of 
edefg to CDEFG that w becomes infinite when # moves off indefinitely 
to the right in the strip, and from the correspondence of BAIH with 
baih that w becomes 0 when z moves off to the left. Hence w must be 
a rational function of e%. As w neither becomes infinite nor vanishes 
for any finite point of the strip, it must reduce merely to Ce with k 
integral. As w has no smaller period than 2 ri, it follows that k = 1. 
To determine C, compare the derivative dw/dz = Ce at z = 0 with its 
reciprocal dz/dw = w7! at the corresponding point w = 1; then C=1. 
The inverse function In-'z is therefore completely determined as e, 
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In like manner consider the integral 


caf" esf) w=9@=/7@) 
0 14+w? : ` 

Here the points w = + i must be eliminated from the w-plane and the plane ren- 
dered simply connected by the proper cuts, say, as in the figure. The tracing of 
the figure may be left to the reader. The 

chief difficulty may be to show that the BAK 

; : : tr |r 
integrals along oa and be are so nearly equal 

that C lies close to the real axis; no com- 

putation is really necessary inasmuch as the 

integral along oc’ would be real and hence Ch’ | dI 
C’ must lie on the axis. The image of the D 

cut w-plane is a strip of width m. Circuits 

around either +7 or — i add r to z, and 

hence w as a function of z has the period a. 

At the ends of the strip, w approaches the E F G 
finite values +i and —i. The function *—plane w—plane 

w = ¢(z) has a simple zero when z = 0 and 

has no other zero in the strip. At the two points z = + 4 m, the function w becomes 
infinite, but only one of these points should be considered as in the strip. As the 
function has only one zero, the point z = 4m mnst be a pole of the first order. 





The function is therefore completely determined except for a constant factor which. 


may be fixed by examining the derivative of the function at the origin. Thus 


eziz_] 1 ef — en iz 


= ¢ 4 = ~ = tanz z=tan-w. 
e212 4 1 į eiz +e’ 


186. As a third example consider the integral 
” dw 
e= f ae r eO B 


Here the integrand is double valued in w and consequently there is 
liable to be confusion of the two values in attempting to follow a path 
in the w-plane. Hence a two-leaved surface for the integrand will be 
constructed and the path of integration will be considered to be on the 
surface. Then to each point of the path there will correspond only one 
value of the integrand, although to each value of w there correspond 
two superimposed points in the two sheets of the surface. 


As the radical V1— w? vanishes at w = + 1 and takes on only the single value 0 
instead of two equal and opposite values, the points w = + 1 are branch points on 
the surface and they are the only finite branch points. Spread two sheets over the 
w-plane, mark the branch points w = + 1, and draw the junction line between them 





; 
; 
3 
: 
; 
5 
4 





Deen separate, though crossed, over 1, ana the dranch point would 

have disappeared. It is noteworthy that if w describes a large Iu 
circuit including both branch points, the values of V1— w? are 

not interchanged ; the circuit closes in each sheet without pass- ~j +1 
ing into the other, This could be expressed by saying that w = œ 

in not a branch point of the function. 

Now let w trace out various paths on the surface in the attempt to map the sur- 
face on the z-plane by aid of the integral (8). To avoid any difficulties in the way 
of double or multiple values for z which might arise if w turned about a branch 
point w = +1, let the surface be marked in each sheet over the axis of reals from 
—oto +1. Let each of the four half planes be treated separately. Let w start 
at w= 0 in the upper half plane of the upper sheet and let the value of V1— w? 
at this point be +1; the values of V1— w? near w = 0 in IV’ will then be near 
-+ land will be sharply distinguished from the values near — 1 which are supposed 
to correspond to points in J’, II. As w traces oa, the integral z increases from 0 to 
a definite positive number æ. The value of the integral from a to b is infinitesimal. 
Inasmuch as w =I is a brancli point where two sheets connect, it is natural to 
assume that as w passes 1 and leaves it on the right, z will turn through half a 
straight angle. In other words the integral from 6 to ¢ is naturally pre 
a large pure imaginary affected 
with a positive sign. (This fact 2 Oo’ 0 0” D’ 
may easily be checked by exam- 
ining the change in V1— w? 
when w describes a small circle 
about w=1. In fact if the E- 
function V1-+ w be discarded 
and if 1 -— w be written as rebi, 
then Vre2* is that value of the 
radical which is positive when 
1— w is positive. Now when w z—plane 
describes the small semicircle, 
$ changes from 0° to — 180° and hence the value of the radical along bc becomes 
—ivr and the integrand is a positive pure imaginary.) Hence when w traces 
be, z traces BC. At c there is a right-angle turn to the left, and as the value of 
the integral over the infinite quadrant ce’ is } m, the point z will move back through 
the distance } m. That the point C’ thus reached must lie on the pure imaginary 
axis is seen by noting that the integral taken directly along oc’ would be pure imagi- 
nary. This shows that a = 4a without any necessity of computing the integral 
over the interval oa. The rest of the map of I may be filled in at once by symmetry. 

To map the rest of the w-surface is now relatively simple. For I’ let w trace 
ced’; then z will start at C and trace CD’ = m. When w comes in along the lower 
side of the cut d'e’ in the upper sheet I’, the value of the integrand is identical with 
the value when this line de regarded as belonging to the upper half plane was de- 
scribed, for the line is not a junction line of the surface. The trace of z is there- 
fore D’E’. When w traces f'o’ it must be remembered that I’ joins on to II and 
hence that the values of the integrand are the negative of those along fo. This 
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the straight angle at the branch point —1. It is further noteworthy that when w 
returns to o’ on I’, z does not return to 0 but takes the value m. This is no contra- 
diction; the one-to-one correspondence which is being established by the integral 
is between points on the w-surface and points in a certain region of the z-plane, and 
as there are two points on the surface to each value of w, there will be two points 
z to each w. Thus far the sheet I has been mapped on the z-plane. To map II let 
the point w start at o’ and drop into the lower sheet and then trace in this sheet 
the path which lies directly under the path it has traced in I. The integrand now 
takes on values which are the negatives of those it had previously, and the image 
on the z-plane is readily sketched in. The figure is self-explanatory. Thus the 
complete surface is mapped on a strip of width 2 7. 

To treat the different values which z may have for the same value of w, and in 
particular to determine the periods of w as the inverse function of z, it is necessary 
to study the value of the integral along different sorts of paths on the surface. 
Paths on the surface may be divided into two classes, closed paths and those not 
closed. A closed path is one which returns to the same point on the surface from 
which it started; it is not sufficient that it return to the same value of w. Of paths 
which are not closed on the surface, those which close in w, that is, which return 
to a point superimposed upon the starting point but in a different sheet, are the 
most important. These paths, on the particular surface here studied, may be fur- 
ther classified. A path which closes on the surface may either include neither 
branch point, or may include both branch points or may wind twice around one 
of the points. A path which closes in w but not on the surface may wind once 
about one of the branch points. Each of these types will be discussed. 

If a closed path contains neither branch point, there is no danger of confusing 
the two values of the function, the projection of the path on the w-plane gives a 
region over which the integrand may he considered as single valued and analytic, 
and hence the value of the circuit integral is 0. If the path surrounds both branch 
points, there is again no danger of confusing the values of the function, but the 
projection of the path on the w-plane gives a region at two points of which, namely, 
the branch points, the integrand ceases to be analytic. The inference is that the 
value of the integral may not be zero and in fact will not be zero unless the in- 
tegral around a circuit shrunk close np to the branch points or expanded out to 
infinity is zero. The integral around ce’de’c is here equal to 27; the value of the 
integral around any path which incloses both branch 
points once and only once is therefore 2a or — 2m ac- 
cording as the path lies in the upper or lower sheet; if 
the path surrounded the points k times, the value of 
the integral would be 2k, It thus appears that w re- 
garded as a function of z has a period 27. If a path 
closes in w but not on the surface, let the point where it 
crosses the junction line be held fast (figure) while the path is shrunk down to 
whaa’b’w. The value of the integral will not change during this shrinking of the 
path, for the new and old paths may together be regarded as closed and of the 
first case considered. Along the paths wha and a’b’w the integrand has opposite 
signs, but so has dw; around the small circuit the value of the integral is infini- 
tesimal. Hence the value of the integral around the path which closes in w is 21 
or — 2I if I is the value from the point a where the path crosses the junction line 





shrink down around the other branch point. Thus far the possibilities for z corre- 
sponding to any given w are z + 2k and 2mm — z. Suppose finally that a path 
turns twice around one of the branch points and closes on the surface. By shrink- 
ing the path, a new equivalent path is formed along which the integral cancels out 
term for term except for the small double circuit around +1 along which the 
value of the integral is infinitesimal. Hence the values z -++ 2kr and 2mm — z are 
the only values z can have for any given value of wif z be a particular possible 
value. This makes two and only two values of z in each strip for each value of w, 
and the function is of the second order. 

It thus appears that w, as a function of z, has the period 27, is single valued, 
becomes infinite at both ends of the strip, has no singularities within the strip, and 
has two simple zeros at z = 0 and z = m. Hence w is a rational function of e with 
the numerator e#— 1 and the denominator e?iz +1. In fact 

eiz — e-iz ] ei? — e-iz , 
w = az} e-i = 7 epei = 8In Z. 
The function, as in the previous cases, has been wholly determined by the general 
methods of the theory of functions without even computing œ. 
One more function will be studied in brief. Let 


pa a>0, z = J (w), w = (z2) = f-1(z). 

9 (a— - (a — w) Vw w 

Here the Riemann surface has a branch point at w = 0 and in addition there is the 
singular point w = a of the integrand which must be cut out of both sheets. Let 
the surface be drawn with a function line from w = 0 to w = — œ and with a cut 
in each sheet from w = a to w = œ. The 
map on the z-plane now becomes as indi- 
cated in the figure. The different values 
of z for the same value of w are readily 
seen to arise when w turns about the 
point w =a in either sheet or when a 
path closes in w but not on the purtare. 
These values of z are z + 2 kri/ va a and 
2mri/Va—z. Hence w as a function of z—plane 
z has the period 2 wia~ t, has a zero at 

z = 0 and a pole at z = ay Va, and approaches the finite value w = a at both ends 
of the strip. It must be noted, however, that the zero and pole are both neces- 
sarily double, for to any ordinary value of w correspond two values of z in the 
strip, The function is therefore again of the second order, and indeed 


(e Va — 1)? 1 2 a 
= a= = a tanh?~z Va z = ~——~tanh-! 4 /-. 
(ex Ve + 1)2 2 i Va a 





w—surface 


The success of this method of determining the function z = f(w) defined by an 
integral, or the inverse w = f—1(z) = (z), has been dependent first upon the ease 
with which the integral may be used to map the w-plane or w-surface upon the 
z-plane, and second upon the simplicity of the map, which was such as to indi- 
oate that the inverse function was a single valued periodic function, It should be 
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realized that if an attempt were made to apply the methods to integrands which 
appear equally simple, say to 


z= | Va — wraw, z= f (ww) dw/Vu, 


the method would lead only with great difficulty, if at all, to the relation between 
zand w; for the functional relation between z and w is indeed not simple. There 
is, however, one class of integrals of great importance, namely, 


= dw 
E gear eae 


for which this treatment is suggestive and useful. 








EXERCISES 
1. Discuss by the method of the theory of functions these integrals and inverses : 
w dw w 2dw w dw 
@) fey © ime OF aoe 
w dw w dw w dw 
(è) == (e) — ($) SS ' 
i Vut —1 dj Vpl J, w Vw? + a? 





w dw 2 dw w dw 
SS a g VS 1 t oS Fa eee 
= i, w Vwi — a i S V2aw— w? “i I (w +1) Vw —1 


The results may be checked in each case by actual integration. 





2. Discuss f 2 re and f pa (§ 182, and Ex. 10, p. 489) 
2 Vw(l— w)(1 + w) 0 V1— wt 








CHAPTER XIX 
ELLIPTIC FUNCTIONS AND INTEGRALS 


187. Legendre’s integral I and its inversion. Consider 


get ee E e 
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The Riemann surface for the integrand* has branch points at w = +1 
and + 1/k and is of two sheets. Junction lines may be drawn between 
+1,+1/k and — 1, —1/k. For very large values of w, the radical 
v(1 — w°) (1 — kw”) is approximately + kw? and hence there is no 
danger of confusing the values of the function. Across the junction 
lines the surface may be connected as indicated, so that in the neigh- 
borhood of w = +1 and w=+1/k it looks like the surface for Vw. 
Let +1 be the value of the integrand at w= 0 in the upper sheet. 
Further let 


dw Ke i dw 1 
a R) t — a SD AN A S 
V — w) (1 — kw?) 1 VA w (1 ku’) z 


Let the changes of the integral be followed so as to map the surface 
on the z-plane. As w moves from o to a, the integral (I) increases 
by K, and # moves 
from O to A. As w 
continues straight 
on, makes a right- 
angle turn and in- 
creases by pure 
imaginary incre- 
ments to the total 
amount iK' when 
w reaches b. As w 
continues there is 
another right-angle turn in z, the integrand again becomes real, and 
z moves down to C. (That 2 reaches C follows from the facts that the 





2—plane w—surface 


*The reader unfamiliar with Riemann surfaces (§ 184) may proceed at once to identify 
(I) and (2) by Ex. 9, p. 475 and may take (1) and other necessary statements for granted. 


integral Irom Y tO 200 WOUId be pure Imaginary i1Ke œw.) LT w18 allowea 
to continue, it is clear that the map of I will be a rectangle 2 K by K' 
on the z-plane. The image of all four half planes of the surface is as 
indicated. The conclusion is reasonably apparent that w as the inverse 
function of z is doubly periodic with periods 4 K and 27K". 


The periodicity may be examined more carefully by considering different possi- 
bilities for paths upon the surface. A path surrounding the pairs of branch points 
land k~! or — 1 and — k-! will close on the surface, but as the integrand bas oppo- 
site signs on opposite sides of the junction lines, the value of the integral is 21’. 
A path surrounding — 1, + 1 will also close; the small circuit integrals about — 1 
or + 1 vanish and the integral along the whole path, in view of the opposite values 
of the integrand along fa in I and II, is twice the integral from f to a or is 4K. 
Any path which closes on the surface may be resolved into certain multiples of 
these paths. In addition to paths which close on the surface, paths which close in 
w may be considered. Such paths may be resolved into those already mentioned 
and paths running directly between 0 and w in the two sheets. All possible values 
of z for any w are therefore 4mK + 2niK’ + z. The function w (z) has the periods 
4 K and 21K’, is an odd function of z as w(— z) = w (z), and is of the second order. 
The details of the discussion of various paths is left to the reader. 


Let w= f(z). The function f(z) vanishes, as may be seen by the 
map, at the two points z = 0, 2K of the rectangle of periods, and at 
no other points. These zeros of w are simple, as f(z) does not vanish. 
The function is therefore of the second order. There are poles at 
z = iK',2 K + iK', which must be simple poles. Finally f(K) =1. The 
position of the zeros and poles determines the function except for a con- 
stant multiplier, and that will be fixed by f(K)=1; the function is 
wholly determined. The function f(z) may now be identified with sn z 
of § 177 and in particular with the special case for which K and K' are 
so related that the multiplier g = 1. 


w = fp Bee sn 2, Z =u. (2) 


H (K) © (2) 


For the quotient of the theta functions has simple zeros at 0, 2K, 
where the numerator vanishes, and simple poles at iK', 2 K + iK', where 
the denominator vanishes; the quotient is 1 at 2 = K; and the deriva- 
tive of sn z at z = 0 is g cn 0 dn 0 = g = 1, whereas f'(0) =1 is also 1. 

The imposition of the condition g = 1 was seen to impose a relation 
between K, K', k, k', q by virtue of which only one of the five remained 
independent. The definition of K and K'as definite integrals also makes 
them functions K (k) and K'(k) of k. But 
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if w = (1 — k"w?)? and k? + k? =1. Hence it appears that K may be 
computed from k'as K' from k. This is very useful in practice when 
k? is near 1 and $”? near 0. Thus let 


i E E vi EA log ¢ log q! = m? 
7 q 21a We 98 i+ Vi ’ 89 1087 = T, 


(4 
2K' M E TE TORE o i 
m TOO, THLE ey +2", K= gg, 


and compare with (37) of p. 472. Now either k or k' is greater than 0.7, 
and hence either q or q' may be obtained to five places with only one 
term in its expansion and with a relative error of only about 0.01 per 
cent. Moreover either g or g' will be less than 1/20 and hence a single 
term 1+2¢o0r1+2,' gives K or K' to four places. 

188. As in the relation between the Riemann surface and the z-plane 
the whole real axis of z corresponds periodically to the part of the real 
axis of w between — 1 and +1, the function sn x, for real x, is real. 
The graph of y = sn z has roots at x = 2 mK, maxima or minima alter- 
nately at (2m +1) XK, inflections inclined at the angle 45° at the roots, 
and in general looks like y = sin (mæ/2 K). Examined more closely, 
sngkK=(1+ Ky? > 27? = sin } 7; it is seen that the curve sn æ has 
ordinates numerically greater than sin (mæ/2 K). As 


cna = V1 —sn’q, dn g = V1 — k sn’ g, (5) 


the curves y = cn x, y = dn æ, may readily be sketched in. It may be 
noted that as sn (« + K) + cng, the curves for sng and enw cannot 
be superposed as in the case of the trigonometric functions. 

The segment 0, iK' of the pure imaginary axis for # corresponds to 
the whole upper half of the pure imaginary axis for w. Hence sn iz 
with x real is pure imaginary and — ¿isn ix is real and positive for 
0 = x < K'and becomes infinite for x = K’. Hence — i sn ix looks in 
general like tan (wa/2 K'). By (5) it is seen that the curves for y = en iz, 
y = dn ix look much like sec (72/2 kK") and that cn ix lies above dn ix. 
These functions are real for pure imaginary values. 

It was seen that when & and %' interchanged, K and K' also inter- 
changed. It is therefore natural to look for a relation between the ellip- 
tic functions sn (z, k), en (z, &), dn (æ, k) formed with the modulus % 
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plementary modulus kt It will be shown that 
sn (iz, k) = P at sn (z, k) = — sue) ek 
‘on (2, ky’ “on (iz, ky’ 
1 1 
en (2, ky’ SNE) = oe (iz, ky’ 
fe. Hl 
ingens. Bae 
en (z, k' J en (iz, k") 
Consider su (iz, k). This function is periodic with the periods 4 K and 
2 iK' if iz be the variable, and hence with periods 47K and 2 K' if z be 
the variable. With 2 as variable it has zeros at 0, 27K, and poles at 
K', 2ik + K'. These are precisely the positions of the zeros and poles 
of the quotient H(z, q)/H (2, ¢'), where the theta functions are con- 
structed with q' instead of g. As this quotient and sn (iz, k) are of the 
second order and have the same periods, 


j 
sn (iz, k) = cena ge 
i(%) 7’) en (z, k') 
The constant C, may be determined as C, = į by comparing the deriva- 
tives of the two sides at z = 0. The other five relations may be proved 
in the saine way or by transformation. 

The theta series converge with extreme rapidity if g is tolerably 
small, but if qg is somewhat larger, they converge rather poorly. The 
relations just obtained allow the series with g to be replaced by series 
with g' and one of these quantities is surely less than 1/20. 

In fact if v = 32/2 K and v' = wa/2 K', then 


en (iz, k) = 


Vq 2 sin y — 2 q° sin 3v + 2 q° sin 5y — 
Tae aan pa e S 
t sinhy'—g”sinh 3v TO ete 

we cosh v' + g° cosh 3 v' + g* cosh 5y' +- 


sn (x, k) = 


The second series has the disadvantage that the hyperbolic functions 
increase rapidly, and hence if the convergence is to be as good as for 
the first series, the value of g' must be considerably less than that of 
q, that is, K' must be considerably less than K. This can readily be 
arranged for work to four or five places. For 

5 rx ri) 


K 
-br wtih -5s 
gGaHe w, cosh 5v = (oe? + e E 0s2¢8 K', 


where owing to the periodicity of the functions it is never necessary 
to take æ > K', The term in q” is therefore less than 4 q". If the term 
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of k corresponding to this critical value of q is about k = 0.85, 
Another form of the integral under consideration is 


% y dw 
aa J Vi-#sin'd 1 Vi-w Vin wa © 
sin @= 7 = Sng, ġ = amg, cos ọ = V1—sn?x = cn z, 
= Vi — ka = VI — k sin? ẹọ = dna, k? 1 — J, 
x = snt (y, k) = en“"(-V1 — 93, k) = dn7(v1 — BP, k). 


The angle ¢ is called the amplitude of x; the functions sn, cna, 


dn g are the sine-amplitude, cosine-amplitude, delta-umplitude of x. The 
half periods are then 


3 dð 1 
K= — = F| -r, k 
f Vi — ksin? 0 a" ) 


ee e a P(T w), 
o  Vi—k’sin? ð 2 

and are known as the complete elliptic integrals of the first kind. 

189. The elliptic functions and integrals often arise in problems 
that call for a numerical answer. Here 4’ is given and the complete 
integral K or the value of the elliptic functions or of the elliptic inte- 
gral F(ẹ, k) are desired for some assigned argument. The values of 
K and F(ẹ, k) in terms of sin-'% are found in tables (B. O. Peirce, 
pp. 117-119), and may be obtained therefrom. The tables may be 
used by inversion to find the values of the function sna, cna, dna 
when æ is given; for sn æ =sn F(ẹ, k) = sin q, and if x =F is given, 
¢ may be found in the table, and then snæ = sin ¢. It is, however, 
easy to compute the desired values directly, owing to the extreme 
rapidity of the convergence of the series. Thus 


\'X=00, \=0@, 22 VE VE = 4 (0,0) + 00), 


AR V2 7 ! 

yar a r \= ae (9) 
N—2Zlogg' 4 
n 


(8) 
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The elliptic functions are computed from (6) or analogous ser 
To compute the value of the elliptic integral F(¢, kX), note that if 


bye ane 1+2ycos2v+ 294 cos4v4+--. | 
F k! 1 — 2q cos 2y + 2g cosdyp ( 


i E TE cotà — 1 — g COS Sy +g cos By +: 
ee NA cotA +1 1 1+29'cos4y+4... 


2 q cos 2y 


and tan (} m —A)= 2q cos 2y or tan CT peo hon Ey ( 
v 


are two approximate equations from which cos 2v may be obtain 
the first neglects g* and is generally sufficient, but the second negle 
only °. If k? is near 1, the proper approximations are 


ee 1 dn(a, k) _ _ dn (ta, ke’) 1+ 2q'cosh 2v +- oa 
ie cn (æ, k) Vk 1 — 2g'cosh 2y'+-- 


2 q' cosh 2y’ 


tan (} m — A) = 2 q' cosh Zy' or a las a ( 


Here 7" cosh 8 y'< q" is neglected in the second, but q" cosh 47’ < 
in the first, which is not always sufficient for four-place work. Of cou 
if @ with sn æ = sin ¢ or if y = sn z is given, dn z = Vi — ksn? z e 
cn æ = V1— sn? are readily computed. 


p ag 
Asan example take —— 
if V1— fin? 6 
and Vk’>0.9, the first term of (87), p. 472, gives q accurately to five pla 
Compute in the form: (Lg = log,,) 


and find K,sn%K, F(47, 4) Ask? 


Lg k? = 9.87506 Lg (1 — Vk’) = 8.84136 Lg 2m = 0.7982 
Lg Vi’ = 9.96876 = Lg (14 Vk’) = 0.28560 = 2Lg (1+ Vk’) = 0.5714 
Vie = 9.93060 Lg 2q = 8.55567 Lg K = 0.2268 
1— Vk’ = 0.06940 2q = 0.03595 Ee 
1+ VW = 1.98060 q = 0.01797 Check with table. 
még=2%9 Mi P e = 94 iv : 
3 Vk 1—2qcosgr +. Vil 
sn tra vē v6 Vq 4 Lg 6 = 0.88908 Lg sn 4 K = 9.9460 
8 1.01797 } Lg q = 9.56366 an 4 K = 0.8810. 


— Lg 1.018 = 9.99226 
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— Lg Vk’ = 0.08124 2y = 42° 12’ Check with table. 
Lg cot \ = 0.02814 1802 = K (42.20) 


As a second example consider a pendulum of length a oscillating through an 
arc of 300°. Find the period, the time when the pendulum is horizontal, and its 
position after dropping for a third of the time required for the whole descent. 
Let x? + 7? = 2 ay be the equation of the path and A= a(1+ 4 V3) the greatest 
neight. When y = h, the energy is wholly potential and equals mgh; and mgy is 
the general value of the potential energy. The kinetic energy is 


m (ds 3 ma? ay bma? (dy 
EO ET s T 
aa 2ay — y? E Sn ATEST (2) + mgy = mgh 


is the equation of motion by the principle of energy. Hence 


Sy ee eee ee ped, 
0 V2gv(h—y)(2ay—y) Nge V1 — w?) (1 — Bt) hk Ši 
Vg/at = sn~-!(w, k), w = sn (V g/at, k), y = han? (V g/at, k), 


are the integrated results. The quarter period, from highest to lowest point, is 
K Va/g; the horizontal position is y = a, at which ¢ is desired ; and the position 
for Vg/at = 4 K is the third thing required. 





coos, ag’ tH, we Elgg 2EY.. 
1+ vk 7 M(1+ Vk)? 
Lg k? = 9.96988 Lg (1— Vk) = 8.23558 Lg 2 = 0.3010 
Lg Vk = 9.99247 = — Lg (1+ Vk) = 9.70272 Le? g’-} = 0.8734 
Vk = 0.98280 — Lg 2 = 9.69897 — Lg M = 0.3622 
1— Vi = 0.01720 Lgg = 7.68722 —2Lg(1+ Vk) = 9.4034 
1+ Vk = 1.98280 q’ = 0.00434 Lg K = 0.4420. 


Hence K = 2.768 and the complete periodic time is 4K Va/g. 


y= a, wae, enw = V1— a/h, dnw = VI — kash. 


Lanu = 4f = cota, tan (j7->) = 2q’ cosh2 y’, v -1 Jet ay 
Vi enw 3 4 
Lg k? = 9.96988 A = 43° 26’ 12” 2y = 1.818 
Lg 4 = 0.60206 4r — X= 1° 38’ 48” Lg 2 v’ = 0.2584 
— Lg 3 = 9.52288 Lg tan = 8.43603 — Lg? q’-1 = 9.6266 
Lg cott X = 0.09482 Lg 29’ = 9.98825 Lg M = 9.6378 


Lg cot à = 0.02370 Lg cosh 2y = 0.49778 Lg me r” = 9.5228. 


a eee a ee eee ee n: on: ae a a Sa an ee Sa aa: E 


Hence the time for y = a is ¢ = 0.3333 K Va/g = } whole time of ascent. 
= 


2 Uy a hfsinhrK/3 K’ — q? sinh rK/K’\2 
yohsu K -K TET 
Nas gk \coshiwK/3 K’ + ¢ cosh wK/K’ 
=} Z A *=l Fà 2 mt aA , 2 
= 20x (1 v8 —97W 4-9) _ oy (YA 9t A 
gF4q3 4972044) itate 
4 Lgg = 9.21241 «i = 0.1631 = Qak (Foon) 
— }Lgg = 0.78759 g7} = 6.1319 6.2993 


This gives y = 1.732 a, which is very near the top at h = 1.866 a. In fact starting 
at 30° from the vertical the pendulum reaches 43° in a third and 90° in another 
third of the total time of descent. As sn} K is (1+ ky 4 it is easy to calculate 
the position of the pendulum at half the total time of descent. 


EXERCISES 


1. Discuss these integrals by the method of mapping : 


Gas f= a>b>Q, w = b Sn az, pat 
0 V (a? — w?) (b? — w?) a 


2 ee dw _ 1 eee = 
(8) z= f V a By) w= ant (3z, £), z =ĉ2sn 1(Vz, k), 


E a dw _ en(z, k) ESA 
weal ira en A 





2. Establish these Maclaurin developments with the aid of § 177: 


3 6 
(a) snz =z (14h) e+ (1+ 14k HNE, 
2 4 8 
(8) onz=1— Fo + (144K) (14 44k + 1614) = n 
2 4 8 
(7) dnz=1— BE + 4+) E — 06 + 44 +) o 


3. Prove f—-'! /’—*_. 
9 V1—itsint?g lo 1~—l-2sin?y 


i>1, sin?y = sin? o. 


4. Carry out the computations in these cases: 


d 2 1 1 
a ~ to find K — K, Fi -r, — 
D Aor e G z) 
b dé 1 l 3 
(8 — to find K =K, F|- — }- 
l Í, Vicos amg t T3 (i J) 


5. A pendulum oscillates through an angle of (æ) 180°, (8) 90°, (y) 340°. Find 





horizontal through the ends of the rope, and the y-axis vertical through one end. 
Remember that "centrifugal force” varies as the distance from the axis of rotation. 
The first and second integrations give 


2 ara 
eet.) ree y = Vb? — a? sn VU + e N ea x 
02 — y3)? — a? a? OF + a? 


aĝ ; 
10. Express f = 4 > |, in temis of elliptic functions. 
Va—cosé 


dx 


11. A ladder stands on a smooth floor and rests at an angle of 80° against a 
smooth wall. Discuss the descent of the ladder after its release from this position. 
Find the time which elapses before the ladder leaves the wall. 


12. A rod is placed in a smooth hemispherical bowl and reaches from the bot. 
tom of the bowl to the edge. Find the time of oscillation when the rod is released. 


190. Legendre’s Integrals IT and III. The treatment of 


VST Ie? j 1— k'u’) dw i 
= dw = (II) 
0 Vi-w 0 VA = wh (1 — ku’) 


by the method of conformal mapping to determine the function and its 
inverse does not give satisfactory results, for the map of the Riemann 
surface on the z-plane is not a simple region. But the integral may be 
treated by a change of variable and be reduced to the integral of an 
elliptic function. For with w = sn u, u = sn! w, 


w — Jy Š 
f 1 kuw” dw A f (1 — k? sn? u) du 
! 2S eS aL J, (12) 


=u—k? sn? udu. 
Q 


The problem thus becomes that of integrating sn’ u. To effect the in- 
tegration, sn? u will be expressed as a derivative. 

The function sun? u is doubly periodic with periods 2K, 2iK', and 
with a pole of the second order at « = iK'. But now 


@(u+2K)= (x), O(u+2ikK)=— ge *"@(n) 


log @(u + 2K) = log @(u), log (@ + 21K’) = log O (u) — rae — log (— ¢). 


ols £BUNAY UP PUNULIUINS 


It then appears that the second derivative of log ©(«) also has th 
periods 2 Ķ, 2 iK'. Introduce the zeta function 
{peal O gj eo, 
Z(u) = < log @(u) = Olu D Z'(u) = du O(u) (13 
The expansion of E shows that @'(u) = 0 at u = mK. About u = ik 
the expansions of Z'(u) and sn? u are 


Ce ee 
Z'(u) = Gin ter gn? = 7i Ge Kee 
Hence sn? u = — Z'(u) + 2'(0), 2'(0) = @"(0)/@(0), 
and ef sn? u du = — Z (u) + uZ'(0), 
0 
f (1 — kèsn? u) du = u (1 — 2'(0)) + Z(u). (14 
0 


The derivation of the expansions of Z’(u) and sn? u about u = iK’ are easy. 
bu siy 
Ə (u) = cth — rte K ), log O (u) = > log (i —gintle F )4 log C 
in 
log 8 (u) = log hı —qe * ") + function analytic near u = iK’. 


ou) _ me E e img z 
O(u pe ES 
f(y) = ok" =f GK) + (u — iK) (iK) +e. = q+ u-i) Egt 


eu) +1 d O’(u) —1 


Ə(u) u— iK "du Ou)” (u— ik’? 





lng a 
: 1 1 1 1 
u A a EA 2 KNA 
E E ksnu ee) k sn2u’ 
J(u) =snu=uf'(0) + 4 tuf” (0) +--+ = ut cu8 free, 


1 1/1 2 1/1 

sn?(u + iK) = aon oe eer 
stu =F (as 

k2 \(u— ik’)? 


In a similar manner may be treated the integral 


204+). 


dw E aL I1 
E A a = SEE TR : ( 
o (w — a) (1 — w?) (1 — ku” > snbu—a@ 


Let a be so chosen that sn?a = a. The integral becomes 


fet S we 


mete palit -~ 
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The integrand is a function with periods 2K, 2iK' and with simple 
poles at «= +a. To find the residues at these poles note 


lim eee See. ees +1 


m = ; 
ussa SN’U — SR?°a ssaa 2 Snucnudnu 2snuchadna 





The coefficient of (u a)“ in expanding about + æ is therefore + 1. 
Such a function may be written down. In fact 


2snacnadna = H'(u — a) H'(u + @) 
sn? u — sn?a H(u—-a) H(w+a) 
=u —a)— Zlu +a) +C 
if Z = H'/H. The verification is as above. To determine C let «u = 0. 
2cnadna 


_Żżœmnadna _ 1 Hw) 

Then C= aa T 2Z,(a), but snu = o 
d cn u dn u 

and da log sn u = Do Z (u) — Z (u). 


Hence C reduces to 2 Z (a) and the integral is 


du = 1 H(a — u) : 
| sacata~ Tmamains |! S Ha +u) 5 + Buna) |. (16) 


The integrals here treated by the substitution w = sn u and thus reduced to the 
integrals of elliptic functions are but special cases of the integration of any rational 
function R(w, V W) of wand the radical of the biquadratic W = (1 — w?)(1 — k?w?), 
The use of the substitution is analogous to the use of w = sinu in converting an 
integral of R(w, V1— VI— w?) into an integral of trigonometrie functions. Any ra- 
tional function R(w, VW) may be written, by rationalization, as 


Rav? _ Rw) + Rw) VW _ Rw) + Rw) VW 
Gav W) R(w) + Rw) VW R(w) 


R,(w? R,(w? 
= Rt) + 22 = Rw) + SEE 


where R means not always the same function. The integral of R(w, VW) is 
thus reduced to the integral of R,(w) which is a rational fraction, plus the inte- 
gral of wR, (w?) VW. which by the substitution w? = u reduces to an integral of 
R(u, V (1 — u)(1 — ku) and may be considered as belonging to elementary calculus, 
plus aie 


a ) dw = ff Ram? u)du, w=snu. 


By the method of partial fractions R, may be resolved and 


ff sn2u du nz 0, n>0 


Som 
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the first type n may be lowered if positive and raised if negative until the integral 
is expressed in terms of the integrals of sn?a and sn? g = 1, of which the first is 
integrated above. The second type for any value of n may be obtained from the 
integral for n = 1 given above by differentiating with respect to a under the sign 
of integration. Hence the whole problem of the integration of R(w, VW W) may 
be regarded as solved. 


191. With the substitution w = sin œ, the integral II becomes 


E (4, &) =f V1 — ksin? 6d6 -| ~% wake = = == dw (17) 


= u (1 — Z'(0)) + Z (u), u = AE a 

In particular E (} 7, X) is called the complete integral of the second kind 
and is generally denoted by Z. When ¢ = } 7, the integral u = F (ẹ, k) 
becomes the complete integral K. Then 

E = K(1—2Z'(0)) + Z(K) = K(1— 2'(0)), (18) 
and E(¢, k) = EF ($, k)/K + Z(u). (19) 
The problem of computing E(¢, k) thus reduces to that of computing 
K, E, F(, k) =u, and Z(u). The methods of obtaining K and F(ẹ, k) 
have been given. The series for Z(u) converges rapidly. The value 
of E may be found by computing K (1 — Z'(0)). 

For the convenience of logarithmic computation note that 


a—* = Zz! @"(0) _ pap oe 4 9 . 
Z'(0) = @(0) 2Kk' K? (q— 4q +9g T ‘) 


or K—E=}n/Viki.(20/K)jiq(l—4¢ ++). (20) 


Olu) 2m sin2vy—2q*sindy+-:: 
pe LO aa K 1—2qcos2v+2¢*cos4v—--: a 
where y= mu/2 K. These series neglect only terms in g’, which will 
barely affect the fifth place when & = sin 82° or k? = 0.98. The series 
as written therefore cover most of the cases arising in practice. For in- 
stance in the problem which gives the name to the elliptic functions 
and integrals, the problem of finding the are of the ellipse æ = a ain ¢, 
y = bcos ¢, 
s = Va’ cos’ o + b sin? ddd = a V1 — esin? ddd; 





Oe ee gg ee eT et Lee, Gn ae net gee eee a, Bae ty te eo TG |e a 


the series in q and take an additional. term o or r two. As k = 90.9, k? = 0.19. 


Lg k’? = 9.27875 Lg(1—V*k’) = 9.58120 5 diff. = 6.55515 
Lg Vk’ = 9.81969 Lg (1 + Vk’) = 0.22017 Lg 16 = 1.20412 
Vk’ = 0.66022 diff. = 9.81103 Lg term 2= 5.35108 
1— VK = 0.33978 Lg 2 = 0.30108 term 1 = 0.10288 
1+ VK = 1.66022 Lg term 1 = 9.01000 term 2 = 0.00002 
g = 0.10235. 
Lgq = 9.0101 Lg 2m = 0.7982 Lg 4 m/V = 0.8764. 
8 Lgg = 7.0308 —~2Lg(1+ Vk’) = 9.5507 $ log2 r/K = 0.6608 
4 Lgq = 6.0404 Lg (1 + 294) = 0.0001 Lg gq = 9.0101 
q? = 0.0011 Lg K = 0.3580 Lg (1—4q?) = 9.9981 
qt = 0.0001 K = 2.280 Lg (K — E) = 0.0449, 


Hence K — E = 1.109 and E = 1.171. The quadrant is 1.171a. The point cor- 
responding to x = 4 a is given by p = 30°. Then dn F = V1 — 0.2025. 


Lg dn F = 9.9509 tr- d= 83y c0s 2 y = 0.7323 
Lg Vik’ = 9.8197 Lgtan = 9.1758 Hence 4» near 90° 
Lg cotA = 0.1812 Lg2q=9.8111 14 2¢*cos 4» = 1.0000 
A = 36° 281’ Lg cos2 » = 9.8647 2v = 42°50’. 
Now 180 F = K (42.92). The computation for F, Z, E (47) is then 
Lg K = 0.3580 Lg 22%/K = 0.4402 Lg E/K = 9.7106 
Lg 42.92 = 1.6826 Lgq = 9.0101 Lg F = 9.7353 
— Lg 180 = 7.7447 Lg sin 2» = 9.8331 EF/K = 0.2792 
Lg F = 9.7853 — Lg (1— 2q cos 2») = 0.0705 Z = 0.2256 * 
F = 0.5436 Lg Z = 9.3539 E (4 r) = 0.5048. 


The value of Z marked * is corrected for the term — 2q°sin4». The part of-the 
quadrant over the first half of the axis is therefore 0.5048 æ and 0.666 a over the 
second half. To insure complete four-figure accuracy in the result, five places 
should have been carried in the work, but the values here found check with the 
table except for one or two units in the last place. 


EXERCISES 
1. Prove the following relations for Z («) and Z, (u). 
Z(—u)=—Z(u), Z({u+2K)=Z({u,  Z(u+2iK)=Z(u)— ir/E. 





Hu) en yo iT 
If Z (u) = © log H (u) = Huy’ Z,(u + iK’) = Z (u) ae 
1 oa 7 du a 7 
—— = — Huy + 20), f Se = alu) + oO), 
d enudnu 
Z,(u) — Z(u) = — m8 sn u = =; Z,(0) = œ. 


snu 


2. An elliptic function with periods 2 K, 2iK’ and simple poles at d, ag, *'*, an 
with residues ¢,, Cg, +++) Cn, Ec = 0, may be written 


J(u) = C,Z,(u — a4) + cZ (u — da) + +++ + CnZ,(U — Gn) + const. 


3 k?snacnadnasn?yu 


I 1 
= -Z(u—a)—--Z(u+a\t+ Z(a 
1—k2 sn? asn2u 2 ( ) 2 ( ) (a), 


sn? u dn Be O(a 


l log Aaa uZ’(a). 


@snacnadna f = 
1—Ksntasn?u 2 "O(a+u) 





4. (a) f adu = = MX (0) — Ga (vViu)— va OA dn Vee | g 


sn? V sn Viu 


= Mu — VAE (¢ = sin~tsn Vu) — vgen iw dn Viu 0, 
sn Viu 


kĉdu 2 snucnu i casi tae 
(8) f= dn? u = foan udu — “Aiu. = E(ġ= sin-!sn ac ater ra 


cn? udu cnu 
=u — 2 E(¢ = sinis ——— (1 — 2dn?u). 
(7) {Sn 7 ee Sa ee nan Fe nu 


5. Find the length of the quadrant and of the portion of it cut off by the latus 
rectun in ellipses of eccentricity e = 0.1, 0.5, 0.75, 0.95. 


6. If eis the eccentricity of the hyperbola x?/a? — y?/b? = 1, show that 


b2 pe sec? odp ae 1 
=— a here — y = tan k=- 
J l— kêsinig men gaY “ e 


b2 Sone 
= — F(p, k) — ae E (p, k) + aetang V1— ke sin? ¢. 
ae 


7. Find the arc of the hyperbola cut off by the latus rectum if e = 1.2, 2, 3. 


8. Show that the length of the jumping rope (Ex. 9, p. 511) is 
a(k’K/V2 + V2E/k’). 


9. A flexible trough is filled with water. Find the expression of the shape of 
a cross section of the trough in terms of F(¢, k) and E (¢, k). 


10. If an ellipsoid has the axes a > b >c, find the area of one octant. 


pre + cls Ë F(, 


b2 — ¢2 
4 4sing 


sin? o 








9], cos ¢ = ki k? = 
a 
11. Compute the area of the ellipsoid with axes 3, 2, 1. 


12. A hole of radius b is bored through a cylinder of radius a >b centrally and 
perpendicularly to the axis, Find the volume cut out. 


13. Find the area of a right elliptic cone, and compute the area if the altitude 
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192. Weierstrass’s integral and its inversion. In studying the 
general theory of doubly periodic functions (§ 182), the two special 
functions p(w), p'(u) were constructed and discussed. It was seen that 


=| e = a) 0 

= ——— ě Wo = 

" Vtw— g, 9. Pe), p0, 

(22) 


=f dw 0 
2 V4 (w — ¢,)(w —e,)(w — e) i ane 


where the fixed limit œ has been added to the integral to make w = œ 
and # = 0 correspond and where the roots have been called e., e, eas 
Conversely this integral could be studied in detail by the method of 
mapping; but the method to be followed is to make only cursory use 
of the conformal map sufficient to give a hint as to how the function 
p(z) may be expressed in terms of the functions sn z and enz. The 
discussion will be restricted to the 


case which arises in practice,namely, » 
when g,and g, are real quantities. fy] 2] - 
There are two cases to consider, one 

when all three roots are real, the other when one is real and the other 
two are conjugate imaginary. The root e, will be taken as the largest 
real root, and e, as the smallest root if all three are real. Note that the 
sum of the three is zero. 

In the case of three real roots the Riemann surface may be drawn 
with junction lines ¢,, €, and e, œ. The details of the map may readily 
be filled in, but the observation is sufficient that there are only two 
essentially different paths closed on the surface, namely, about e., ¢, 
(which by deformation is equivalent to one about e,, 0) and about ¢,, 6, 
(which is equivalent to one about ¢,, — œ). The integral about e, e, is 
real and will be denoted by 2 w, that about e,, e, is pure imaginary and 
will be denoted by 2w, If the function p(z} be constructed as in § 182 
with w = 2 w, w' = 2, the function will have as always a double pole 
at z= 0. As the periods are real and pure imaginary, it is natural to 
try to express y(z) in terms of snz. As p(z} depends on two constants 
Ia Ja Whereas sn 2 depends on only the one k, the function p(z) will 
be expressed in terms of sn (Vis, k), where the two constants A, k are 
to be determined so as to fulfill the identity p° = 4 pë — p,p — 9p In 





A=6é,— e > 9, ovi = K, w, VA = iK'. a 


In the case of one real and two conjugate imaginary roots, the 
Riemann surface may be drawn in a similar manner. There are again 
two independent closed paths, one about ¢,, ¢, and another about ep, € 


Let the integrals about these paths be respectively 2, and 2 œ, That 






paire yns 


2 œ is real may be seen by deforming the path until it consists of a 
very distant portion along which the integral is infinitesimal and a path 
in and out along ¢,,00, which gives a real value to the integral. As 
2 œ, is not known to be pure imaginary and may indeed be shown to be 
complex, it is natural to try to express p(z) in terms of cnz of which 
one period is real and the other complex. Try 


1+ on(2 Vpz, k 
Z = A + p LEC Vue, A), 
P) 1-— en(2 Vue, k) 


This form surely gives a double pole at z = 0 with the expansion 1/27. 
The determination is relegated to the small text. The result is 


w 3 
joce 1+ cn(2 Vuz, k) gud Ley 


HI on(2 Vpe, k) 2 4p 








z (23) 
pr = (e, — eple — e), V po, = K, Vpo, = } (K + iK'^). 
To verify these determinations, substitute in p? = 4p? — g,p — 9g. 
A ani 
p@)=A+—~—,,_ re = — 2 en (Wie, ban (Vy, k) 
sn? (Viz, k) i ) sn? (Vz, k) et es 
1— sn*)(1 — k? sn?) BA% 3A R Jor 
ene ee ee 8 OO I NG yea te Sa 
sné : (4 a Y a =) 94 — one 78 


Equate coefficients of corresponding powers of sn?, Hence the equations 
4A83— gA — g =0, AMR =12 A? = ga,  — A (LHK) = SA, 
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The first shows that A isa root e. Let A =e. Note — Yo = Clg + Elg + Elg. 
Ne AK? = Beg? + eyes + Oly + Cpls = (6, — 62) (E3 — 62), 
A+ MA =— Be, =e, — e + e — by, 
by virtue of the relation e; + €& +e, =0. The solution is immediate as given, 


To verify the second determination, the substitution is similar. 


1+ en2Vuz 4u2sndn 
pes Ady ee, goss. 
Leivas ) (1 — cn)? 
12 2 2 
[p’(z)}? Syg COEN a en) = 4u8 [ea + 2(1 — 2k?) 2 + i] 


(1 — en)? 

where ¢ = (1 + cn)/(1— cn). The identity p? = 4 p3 — g p — g is therefore 

43 [8 4+ 2 (1 — 24) + t] = 4(48 4+ 8 A?ut + 3 Aut? + 818) —g, A — gaut — gg 

4 A? — 9,A —g, = 0, 4u? = 12 A? — ga, 2 a(l ~ 2k) = 3A. 
Here let A =e. The solution then appears at once from the forms 
K? = 83e? + ejes + eeg + ezez = (€, — e) (€ — &), u(1- 2k?) = 3 4/2. 

The expression of the function p in terms of the functions already 
studied permits the determination of the value of the function, and by 
inversion permits the solution of the equation p (z) =c. The function 
p(#) may readily be expressed directly in terms of the theta series. 
In fact the periodic properties of the function and the corresponding 
properties of the quotients of theta series allow such a representation. 





201+ 2623 


to 


—O<P>€, €> P28 
p'imag | p'imag 


0 ~œ<pż0 o<pko 2o, 0~2<pko O<Pko 2a 


to be made from the work of § 175, provided the series be allowed com- 
plex values for g. But for practical purposes it is desirable to have the 
expression in terms of real quantities only, and tbis is the reason for a 
different expression in the two different cases here treated.* 

The values of z for which p(z) is real may be read off from (23) and 
(23') or from the correspondence between the w-surface and the z-plane. 
They are indicated on the figures. The functions p and p' may be used 
to express parametrically the curve 


pete yos a ar ore ee aes 
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The figures indicate in the two cases the shape of the curves and the 
range of values of the parameter. As the function p is of the second 
order, the equation p(s) =e has just two roots in the parallelogram, 
and as p(z) is an even function, they will be of the form z= a and 
z= 2w, + 20,—aand be symmetri- 
cally situated with respect to the cen- 
ter of the figure except in case a lies 
on the sides of the parallelogram so 
that 2 w, + 2w,— a would lie on one 
of the excluded sides. The value of 
the odd function p'at these two points 
is equal and opposite. This corresponds precisely to the fact that to 
one value x = ¢ of x there are two equal and opposite values of y on 
the curve y? = 44° — gœ — g,. Conversely to each point of the parallelo- 
gram corresponds one point of the curve and to points symmetrically 
situated with respect to the center correspond points of the curve sym- 
metrically situated with respect to the z-axis. Unless z is such as to 
make both p(z) and p'(z) real, the point on the curve will be imaginary. 





193, The curve y? = 422 — g£ — g may be studied by means of the properties 
of doubly periodic functions. For instance 


Ax + By + C= Ap’(z) + Boz) + C=0 


is the condition that the parameter z should be such that its representative point 
shall lie on the line Az + By + C=0. But the function Ap’(z) + Bp (z) + C is 
doubly periodic with a pole of the third order; the function is therefore of the 
third order and there are just three points z,, Z% z, in the parallelogram for which 
the function vanishes. These values of z correspond to the three intersections of 
the line with the cubic curve. Now the roots of the doubly periodic function sat- 
isfy the relation 
Zi + Zg + Z~ 3 X0 = Bmw, + 2mMwy. 


It may be observed that neither m, nor m, can be as great as 3. If conversely Z4, Za, 2, 
are three values of z which satisfy the relation Zy + Za + Zg = 2 mw + 2Meywo, the 
three corresponding points of the cubic will lie on a line. For if z, be the point in 
which a line through z}, z, cuts the curve, 


a z 4 a 7 , 
Zy + Z, + Z3 = 2mo, + 2myw,, 2% — 2g = 2(m, — mM) w, + 2(m, — Mg) we, 


and hence Zz, 25 are identical except for the addition of periods and must therefore 
be the same point on the parallelogram. 

One application of this condition is to find the tangents to the curve from any 
point of the curve. Let z be the point from which and 2’ that to which the tangent 
is drawn. The condition then is z + 2z = 2m,w, + 2m,w,, and hence 


merely reproduce one of the four points except for the addition of complete periods. 
Hence there arc four tangents to the curve from any point of the curve. The 
question of the reality of these tangents may readily be treated. Suppose z denotes 
a real point of the curve. If the point lies on the infinite portion, 0 < z<2w,, and 
the first two points 2’ will also satisfy the conditions 0 < z’ < 2 w, except for the 
possible addition of 2w,. Hence there are always two real tangents to the curve 
from any point of the infinite branch. In case the roots 6, €z, €g are all real, the 
last two points 2’ will correspond to real points of the oval portion and all four 
tangents are real; in the case of two imaginary roots these values of z’ give imag- 
inary points of the curve and there are only two real tangents. If the three roots 
are real and z corresponds to a point of the oval, z is of the form w, + u and all 
four values of z’ are complex, 


— 4 wg — łu, — ws — jU t w, + fw, ~ gu, + jwg — fut ow, 


and none of the tangents can be real. The discussion is complete. 

As an inflection point is a point at which a line may cut a curve in three coin- 
cident points, the condition 3z = 2m,w, + 2m,w, holds for the parameter z of such 
points. The possible different combinations for z are nine: 


z=0 $ Ye $o 
3 $y + Fw. $y + $o 

$ $4, + Fo, $a, + Fo. 
Of these nine inflections only the three in the first column are real. When any 
two inflections are given a third can be found so that z, + Z% + 2, is a complete 
period, and hence the inflections lie three by three on twelve lines. 

If p and p’ be substituted in Az? + Bry + Cy? + Dz + Ey + F, the result is a 
doubly periodic function of order 6 with a pole of the 6th order at the origin. 
The function then has 6 zeros in the parallelogram connected by the relation 

Za t Za t Za t Z, + 2, + 2%, = 2myw, + 2m wy, 
and this is the condition which connects the parameters of the 6 points in which 
the cubic is cut by the conic Az? + Bay + Cy? + Du + Ey + F =. One applica- 
tion of interest is to the discussion of the conics which may be tangent to the cubic at 
three points 2,, Z2, 2,. The condition then reduces to z, + Z + Z, = mw, + Mgwg. 
lf m,, m, are 0 or any even numbers, this condition expresses the fact that the 


three points lie on a line and is therefore of little interest. The other possibilities, 
apart from the addition of complete periods, are 


Zi + Zg + Z3 = wy, 2, + Zg + Zg = We, Za + Zg F Zg = w) + wy. 
In any of the three cases two points may be chosen at random on the cubic and 
the third point is then fixed. Hence there are three conics which are tangent to 
the cubic at any two assigned points and at some other point. Another application 
of interest is to the conics which have contact of the 5th order with the cubic. 
The condition is then 6z = 2m,w, + 2m,w,. As m,, Mm, may have any of the 6 
values from 0 to 5, there are 36 points on the cubic at which a conic may have 
contact of the 5th order. Among these points, however, are the nine inflections 
Obtained by giving m,, Mm, even values, and these are of little interest because the 
conic reduces to the inflectional tangent taken twice. There remain 27 points at 
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Show by Ex. 4, p. 516, that the value of ¢ in the two cases is 
en Vazdn Vaz 


? 


ta = — ez + VAE lA, k) + VA 


sn Vaz 
Wa Va cn V pe 274 
tle) = — (ut e)z + 2 Vu Elo k) + Vu —=——— (2 dn? Vaz — 1), 
gn Vue dn Vaz 
where A = e — b, k? = (ez — €3)/ (€ — €), $ = sin-! sn Vaz, 


and p=V(e—e)e—@), K=} —8e/4m $ = sin- sn Vaz. 


2. In case the three roots are real show that p(z) — e; is a square. 


ype es Vr cn Viz Jase 2 Vx 
d C) A5 an VaR d e) s 11 Vaz 


What happens in ease there is only one real root ? 








Vy dn VAZ 


V p(z — e. 
PAm aS sn Vz 





3. Let p(z; 9z, 93) denote the function p corresponding to the radical 
V 4p? ~ JoP — Gs. 


Compute p(4; 1, 0), p(ł; 0, 4), P(Z; 18, 6). Solve p(z; 1, 0)=2, p(z; 0, 4) =3 
p(z; 18, 6) = 10. 

4. If 6 of the 9 points in which a cubic cuts y? = 428 — g£ — g are on a conic, 
the other three are in a straight line. 


5. If a conic has contact of the second order with the cubic at two points, the 
points of contact lie on a line through one of the inflections. l 


6. How many of the points at which a conic may have contact of the 5th order 
with the cubic are real? Locate the points at least roughly. 


7. If a conic ents the cubic in four fixed and two variable points, the line join- 
ing the latter two passes through a fixed point of the cubic. 


8. Consider the space curve s=sné, y = cnt, z=dné. Show that to each 
point of the rectangle 4 K by 4iK’ corresponds one point of the curve and con- 
versely. Show that the curve is the intersection of the cylinders 2? + y? = 1 and 
k?z? + 22 = 1. Show that a plane cuts the curve in 4 points and determine the 
relation between the parameters of the points. 


9. How inany osculating planes may be drawn to the curve of Ex. 8 from any 
point on it? At how many points may a plane have contact of the 3d order with. 
the curve and where are the points ? 


10. In case the roots are real show that ¢(z) has the form 


te) = he + VA g(a), m= viz- TA. 








FLONCE 108 o (2) = J f(z) az = 2 —2 + log H(vVaz)+ C 
wy 


1 n 2 x 
or o(z)= Ce? H (Viz). 
11. By general methods like those of § 190 prove that 
1 
(oa tay [S(@ + a) — $(z — a) — 2¢(a)], 
dz 1 o(z+ a) 9% 25 (a). 
ald te Ss lo 
Jen nar Ga Fo 


12. Let the functions @ be defined by these relations: 


ED, naoa) nerno(%) saso) 


with g = e “: . Show that the -series converge if w, is real and w, is pure imagi- 
nary or complex with its imaginary part positive. Show more generally that the 
series converge if the angle from w, to w, is positive and less than 180°. 


se = H( 


To, Oe) ra, RO, 
13. Let zyme? OE =e? <8 
e (2) FO) ’ Calz) = 60) 
Prove e(z + 2w) = — e?%@+)¢(z) and similar relations for o,(z). 
27,0. i 
14, Let 2%, = a a: eam OF iW, — Now) ey 
wi Wy 2 
Prove ¢(z + 2w,) = — e?%@+2)¢ (z) and similar relations for ,(z). 


15. Show that e (— z) = — e (z2) and develop e (z) as 


1 0” (0) 
6 8'(0) 





OREA Ee +5 Jetset Otten, if n=- FO)" 
16. With the determination of 4, as in Ex. 15 prove that 
ftoge()=s@), = Shogo) =— re) =P) 
dz dz? 
by showing that p(z) as here defined is doubly periodic with periods 2,, 2,, 


with a pole 1/z? of the second order at z = 0 and with no constant term in its 
development. State why this identifies p(z) with the function of the text. 


CHAPTER XX 
FUNCTIONS OF REAL VARIABLES 


194. Partial differential equations of physics. In the solution of 
physical problems partial differential equations of higher order, partic- 
ularly the second, frequently arise. With very few exceptions these 
equations are linear, and if they are solved at all, are solved by assum- 
ing the solution as a product of functions each of which contains only 
one of the variables. The determination of such a solution offers only 
a particular solution of the problem, but the combination of different 
particular solutions often suffices to give a suitably general solution. 


For instance 
CV eV V tev iv 
Get ger a a ee (1) 


is Laplace’s equation in rectangular and polar coérdinates. For a solu- 
tion in rectangular codrdinates the assumption V = X (x) Y (y) would be 
made, and the assumption V = R(r)®(¢) for a solution in polar coör- 
dinates. The equations would then become 

x" y" PR" R! o" 


riy a k i'r o | 2) 





Now each equation as written is a sum of functions of a single variable. 
But a function of x cannot equal a function of y and a function of r 
cannot equal a function of ¢ unless the functions. are constant and have 
the same value. Hence 


xt j o” 





CoR en 
y" oF eR" R! (29 
y =t, p trg T 


These are ordinary equations of the second order and may be solved 
as such. The second case will be treated in detail. 
The solution corresponding to any value of m is 
$ = an cos mp + bn Sin mo, R = Ae H Bw" 


and r — Pah — (4 m LD woM\lyn anon th onard ' 


= SFR, ME N ET TE Mel E E E Fee EF Vy) 
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‘hat any number of solutions corresponding to different values of m 
ay be added together to give another solution is due to the linearity 
f the given equation (§ 96). It may be that a single term will suffice 
s a solution of a given problem. But it may be seen in general that: 
. solution for V may be found in the form of a Fourier series which 
hall give V any assigned values on a unit circle and either be conver- 
ent for all values within the circle or be convergent for all values 
utsicle the circle. In fact let f() be the values of V on the unit circle. 
xpand f() into its Fourier series 


JCA) =} + > (4, C08 mb + bn Sin mq). 


‘hen V=hat+ > 7” (A, COS mp + ba SN MNG) (3') 


ill be a solution of the equation which reduces to f() on the circle 
ud, as it is a power series in 7, converges at every point within the 
ele. In like manner a solution convergent outside the circle is 


V=}a + > —™ (a,, C08 mp + bp sin mp). (3") 


The infinite series for V have been called solutions of Laplace’s equation. Asa 
atter of fact they have not been proved to be solutions. The finite sum obtained 
y taking any number of terms of the series would surely be a solution ; but the 
mit of that sum when the series becomes infinite is not thereby proved to be a solu- 
on even if the series is convergent. For theoretical purposes it would be necessary 
» give the proof, but the matter will be passed over here as having a negligible 
gearing on the practical solution of many problems. For in practice the values of 
($) on the circle could not be exactly known and could therefore be adequately 
presented by a finite and in general not very large number of terms of the de- 
slopment of f (¢), and these terms would give only a finite series for the desired 
inction V. 


In some problems it is better to keep the particular solutions sepa- 
ute, discuss each possible particular solution, and then imagine them 
ompounded physically. Thus in the motion of a drumhead, the most 
eneral solution obtainable is not so instructive as the particular solution 
olresponding to particular notes; and in the motion of the surface of 
ne ocean it is preferable to discuss individual types of waves and com- 
ound them according to the law of superposition of small vibrations 
p. 226). For example if 

1 Ox Orn Cz 1 rp xt Y" 


Seo —- 4+ — = AYT. 
E Dx? Gy?” eT xX TY’ i ? 


= = 


; p i : ; 
Gos. ee ax, y= Ta Bx, T= te cVa? + Bt 
COS QX, cos Bx, cos e Va + ft 


are particular solutions which may be combined in any way desired 
As the edges of the drumhead are supposed to be fixed at all times, 





z=0 if «=0, «=a, y=0, y=b, t=anything, 
where the dimensions of the head are a by b. Then the solution 
Seed . MTE . NTY m nè 
z= XYT = sin : sin Z oos om ft bt (4) 


is a possible type of vibration satisfying the given conditions at the 
perimeter of the head for any integral values of m, n. The solution is 
periodic in ¢ and represents a particular note which may be omitted. 
A sum of such expressions multiplied by any constants would also be 
a solution and would represent a possible mode of motion, but would 
not be periodic in ¢ and would represent no note. 
195. For three dimensions Laplace’s equation becomes 
3 / 0V 1 @V 1 2/. V 
A a og + Sab 3688 3p) =° (®) 
in polar codrdinates. Substitute V = R(r)@(0)@(>); then 
1 d/,dR 1 d/. ,d®@ 1 dè 
R 5 (Ss) + anew at Tsino dg T O 
Here the first term involves r alone and no other term involves r 
Hence the first term must be a constant, say, n(n + 1). Then 


d a 2R es — — ait =ni 
A A n(n +1)R=0, R = Ar 4+ Bro}, 


Next consider the last term after multiplying through by sin?@. It ap 
pears that @~'®" is a constant, say, — m”. Hence 


$" = — mo, È = ap COS MO + b,, sin md. 


Moreover the equation for ®© now reduces to the simple form 


d i d® m? 
Tera |(t- 28 9) Teos 3l a [e+ 7 tral oe 


The problem is now separated into that of the integration of three 
differential equations of which the first two are readily integrable. The 
third equation is a generalization of Legendre’s (Exs. 13-17, p. 252), 





terms of polynomials P,,,, (cos 0) in cos 0. Any expression 


> (A,r + BrT”) (an cos mo + b,, sin mp) Pa, m (COS 8) 
is therefore a solution of Laplace’s equation, and it may be shown that 
by combining such solutions into infinite series, a solution may be 
obtained which takes on any desired values on the unit sphere and 
converges for all points within or outside. 

Of particular simplicity and importance is the case in which V is sup- 
posed independent of ¢ so that m = 0 and the equation for @ is soluble 
in terms of Legendre’s polynomials P, (cos @) if n is integral. As the 
potential V of any distribution of matter attracting according to the in- 
verse square of the distance satisfies Laplace’s equation at all points 
exterior to the mass ($ 201), the potential of any mass symmetric with 
respect to revolution about the polar axis 0 = 0 may be expressed if 
its expression for points on the axis is known. For instance, the poten- 
tial of a mass M distributed along a circular wire of radius @ is 


a ee | 
oM es A BA Dad 2 T 
Va? +r? aee ee es R 
r 2# 248 246" TOG 

at a point distant r from the center of the wire along a perpendicular 
to the plane of the wire. The two series 
M 14° 1-3 7 1.3.57 

(2, R ENT 


TZA TRga A Bete tai 


Y= 
M fa 1a 13a 1-3.5a 
fe — -= — -L oeiy a 
R Bs 97g ba Fae whet e a 


are then precisely of the form 34,7"P,, BAr" P, admissible for 
solutions of Laplace’s equation and reduce to the known value of V 
along the axis 6= 0 since P,(1)=1. They give the values of V at all 
points of space. 

To this point the method of combining solutions of the given differ. 
ential equations was to add them into a finite or infinite series. It is 
also possible to combine them by integration and to obtain a solution 
as a definite integral instead of as an infinite series. It should be noted 
in this case, too, that a limit of a sum has replaced a sum and that it 
would theoretically be necessary to demonstrate that the limit of the 
sum was really a solution of the given equation. It will be sufficient 
at this point to illustrate the method without any rigorous attempt to 


jsut y A. WOLSIUVe) w) Ail OGLAU S UAI UVULA ALVCD. ALG YULUVIOLS LOE 
X, Y are 


gu y" p 
R m’, r mê, X =a CO8 ME A- bp Sin me, Y= Ane” H Bae ™, 


where Y may be expressed in terms of hyperbolic functions. Now 


yV = f om [a(m) cos ma + b(m) sin ma] dm 
™ (6) 


= lim > e~™#Ta (mi) cos mæ + b(m,) sin mx] Am, 


is the limit of a sum of terms each of which is a solution of the given 
equation; for a(m;) and 4(m,) are constants for any given value m = m,, 
no matter what functions a (m) and b(m) are of m. It may be assumed 
that V is a solution of the given equation. Another solution could be 
found by replacing e7™ by e™. 

It is sometimes possible to determine a (m), 6 (m) so that V shall 
reduce to assigned values on certain lines. In fact (p. 466) 


f@== f f E Oana. (7) 


Hence if the limits for m be 0 and œ and if the choice 


+œ +a 
a(m) = L F(A) cos mada, b(m) = 2 T F(A) sin mAdr 


is taken for a (m), b(m), the expression (6) for V becomes 


v= ff “eso cos m (A — x) dAdm (8) 


and reduces to f(x) when y= 0. Hence a solution V is found which 
takes on any assigned values f(x) along the z-axis. This solution clearly 
becomes zero when y becomes infinite. When f(x) is given it is some- 
times possible to perform one or more of the integrations and thus 
simplify the expression for V, 


For instance if 
f(e)=1 when z>0 and f(z)=0 when z <0, 
the integral from — œ to 0 drops out and 


1 % % 1 % a 
m+. —my.]. 2 = my ~ %)dmdnr 
Vv = f Í. e 1-cosm(A — x) dadm z Í, Í, e~ my cos m (\ ~ 1) 


= 


1 f> ydr =1( 
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k + tan-1 z) =]ļ— Fima z, 
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value as found in the equation and see that Vii + v? = = 0, and to check the fact 
that V reduces to f(z) when y=0. It may perhaps be superfluous to state that 
the proved correctness of an answer does not show the justification of the steps by 
which that answer is found; but on the other hand as those steps were taken 
solely to obtain the answer, there is no practical need of justifying them if the 
answer is clearly right. 





EXERCISES 
1. Find the indicated particular solutions of these equations : 
= 2?’ y ' 
(a) ce? — Sere y= > Ame” ™t (Am cos CME + Dm sin cma), 
1 aV av ` : 
(B) a = aa V= > (A, cos cmt + B,, sin cmb) (am cos ME + basin mz), 
2 2y i i 
(yy 0 OV _ vV əl , _ {sin cag y = {sin cpy T = ela +B. 
a ax? oy? COS CAR, cos cRy, 


2. Determine the solutions of Laplace’s equation in the plane that have V = 1 
forO<@<7and V=—1 forr<¢<27 on a unit circle. 


3. If V =| — ¢| on the unit circle, find the expansion for V. 


4. Show that V = Za, sin mrz/l- cosemnt/l is the solution of Ex. 1 (8) which 
vanishes at r = 0 and z =l. Determine the coefficients a,, so that for ¢=0 the 
value of V shall be an assigned function f(z). This is the problem of the violin 
string started from any assigned configuration. 


5. If the string of Ex. 4 is started with any assigned velocity 3 V/ôt = f(x) when 
t= 0, show that the solution is Zam sin mra/l- sin cmmt/l and make the proper deter- 
mination of the constants am. 


6. If the drumhead is started with the shape z = f(z, y), show that 


mre , NT mo n? 
z= 2 Am nasin —— sin —— ee cos Crh 4 | — + — >» 
MNN a a? b? 


MTE 


NEY 
Ana== f T S (2, ysis an —— dydx. 


ay g 0 
att b ae 
tion for the surface of the sea in an estuary or on a beach of breadth b and depth 
h measured perpendicularly to the z-axis which is supposed to run seaward. Find 


7. In hydrodynamics it is shown that — (w w) is the differential equa- 


(a) y = AJ (ke) cos nt, k= n?/ghħ, (8) y= AN2 kr) cosnt, k= n?/gm, 


as particular solutions of the equation when (a) the depth is uniform but the 
breadth is proportional to the distance out to sea, and when (£) the breadth is uni- 
form but the depth is mz. Discuss the shape of the waves that may thus stand on 
the surface of the estuary or beach, 


Q. AA A DOLIO GL Pah VRE Jii Wili UC VI UE UOP UH Ie IR UMU pe pe 
dicularly by the zy-plane with the axes horizontal and vertical so that y = — A is 
the ocean bed, the equations for the velocity potential are known to be 


ap 3h [2] [Z a 
ces ee 0 — = 0 — g — = 0. 
ai T ayo’? ðyly=-h at? ve ôy Iy=0 


Find and combine particular solutions to show that @ may have the form 
@ = Acoshk(y + h) cos (kz — nt), n? = gk tanh kh. 


9. Obtain the solutions or types of solutions for these equations. 


aV 48 *V i iav 1 eV a pa S COS MO 
(a ) T ort +- or et Ans. e be me I n(kr), 


V 1ə3V 1aVv , 
(8) E + A ae + m Pa +V=0, Ans. > (Gn cosm® + by, sinmd)Jn(r), 
2 2 
(x) 2 4 a 4 an v=0, ae He BT, 4 4 (F) Pn,m(c0s 0) x 
ox ey (An, m COS MP + bnm Sin MA), 
aV „ôV av 182V V ZV ZV 
Doo = oe Z= —— —_— ——— o 
(3) CA j at ax? (e) c? a2 öx? 7 oy? a az? 


10. Find the potential of a homogeneous circular disk as (Ex. 22, p. 68 ; 
Ex. 28, p. 332) 


2Mfia 1-148 1-1-8 a8 1-1-3-5a7 
ie | hee DE Et a 
a |s Laip etager t 94.6877 OT | ee 
2M lr 1.1 r4 1-1-3 r8 
E a E aight ree ten fy F 


where the negative sign before P, holds for 8 < 4m and the positive for 9 > $ m. 
11. Find the potential of a homogeneous hemispherical shell. 
12. Find the potential of (q) a homogeneous hemisphere at all points outside 
the hemisphere, and (8) a homogeneous circular cylinder at all external points. 


2. g2 
= + a? is the potential at a point of the axis of a conduct- 


ing disk of radius a charged with Q units of electricity. Find the potential anywhere. 
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196. Harmonic functions; general theorems. A function which 
satisfies Laplace’s equation VZ,+ Vg = 0 or Vie + Viy + Vz = 0, whether 
in the plane or in space, is called a harmonie function. It is assumed 
that the first and second partial derivatives of a harmonic function are 
continuous except at specified points called singular points. There are 
many similarities between harmonic functions in the plane and har- 
monic functions in space, and some differences. The fundamental theo- 
rem is that: [fa function is harmonie and has no singularities upon 
or within a simple closed curve (or surface), the line integral of its nor- 
mal derivative along the curve (respectively, surface) vanishes; and con- 
versely if a function V (x, y), or V (x, y, 2), has continuous first and second 


closed curve (or surface) in a region vanishes, the function is harmonic. 


For by Green’s Formula, in the respective cases of plane and space 
(Ex. 10, p. 349), 


OV CV 2y 
[Ren =| 34-5 m= (Fe at ae) eet 
y 
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Now if the function is harmonic, the right-hand side vanishes and so 
must the left; and conversely if the left-hand side vanishes for all 
closed curves (or surfaces), the right-hand side must vanish for every 
region, and hence the integrand must vanish. 

If in particular the curve or surface be taken as a circle or sphere of 
radius a and polar codrdinates be taken at the center, the normal de- 
rivative becomes @V/ér and the result is 


2a 2a T 
Fo Ae dp=Q or f T ae sin ddédd = 0, 
0 0 o 0r 


where the constant a or a? has been discarded from the element of are 
adq or the element of surface a? sin dde. If these equations þe inte- 
grated with respect to r from 0 to a, the integrals may be evaluated by 
reversing the order of integration. Thus 


o= fiir [Fag = f [Garde = af (avag, 


and T Vado = a dp, or V, = Vo, (10) 
0 0 


where V, is the value of V on the circle of radius a and V, is the value 
at the center and V, is the average value along the perimeter of the 
circle. Similar analysis would hold in space. The result states the 
important theorem: The average value of a harmonic function over a 
circle (or sphere) is equal to the value at the center. 

This theorem has immediate corollaries of importance. A harmonic 
function which has no singularities within a region cannot become maxi- 
mum or minimum at any point within the region. For if the function 
were a maximum at any point, that point could be surrounded by a 
circle or sphere so small that the value of the function at every point 
of the contour would be less than at the assumed maximum and hence 
the average value on the contour could not be the value at the center 


(9) 
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A harmonic function which has no singularities within a region and is 
constant on the boundary is constant throughout the region. For the 
maximum and minimum values must be on the boundary, and if these 
have the same value, the function must have that same value through- 
out the included region. Two harmonic functions which have identical 
values upon a closed contour and have no singularities within, are iden- 
tical throughout the included region. For their difference is harmonic 
and has the constant value 0 on the boundary and hence throughout 
the region. These theorems are equally true if the region is allowed to 
grow until it is infinite, provided the values which the function takes 
on at infinity are taken into consideration. Thus, if two harmonic 
functions have no singularities in a certain infinite region, take on the 
same values at all points of the boundary of the region, and approach 
the same values as the point (x, y) or (x, y, z) in any manner recedes 
indefinitely in the region, the two functions are identical. 
If Green’s Formula be applied to a product Ud V /dn, then 


fogs fvw- 
o «am o 4 dy 


=|| urz + Viy) dedy +f f v+ U Vi) dudy, 


or [vasvy = [Uvevvay + f vu-vvae (11) 
o 


in the plane or in space. In this relation let V be harmonie without 
singularities within and upon the contour, and let U = V. The first inte- 
gral on the right vanishes and the second is necessarily positive unless 
the relations V% = V; =0 or V= V; = V; = 0, which is equivalent 
to VV = 0, are fulfilled at all points of the included region. Suppose 
further that the norma] derivative dV /dn is zero over the entire bound- 
ary. The integral on the left will then vanish and that on the right 
must vanish. Hence V contains none of the variables and is constant. 
If the normal derivative of a function harmonic and devoid of singular- 
ities at all points on and within a given contour vanishes identically 
upon the contour, the function is constant. As a corollary: If two 
functions are harmonic and devoid of singularities upon and within a 
given contour, and if their normal derivatives are identically equal 
upon the contour, the functions differ at most by an additive constant. 


| 
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electricity in in a a conducting body. The physical law is that heat flows along the 
direction of most rapid decrease of temperature T, and that the amount of the flow 
is proportional to the rate of decrease. As —VT gives the direction and magni- 
tude of the most rapid decrease of temperature, the flow of heat may be represented 
by — KVT, where ķ is a constant. The rate of flow in any direction is the compo. 
nent of this vector in that direction. The rate of flow across any boundary is 
therefore the integral along the boundary of the normal derivative of T, Now the 
flow is said to be steady if there is no increase or decrease of heat within any closed 


boundary, that is 
: k f d8.VT = 0 or Tis harmonic. 
o 


Hence the problem of the distribution of the temperature in a body supporting 
a steady flow of heat is the problem of integrating Laplace’s equation. In like 
manner, the laws of the flow of electricity being identical with those for the flow 
of heat except that the potential V replaces the temperature T, the problem of the 


distribution of potential in a body supporting a steady flow of electricity will also 
be that of solving Laplace’s equation. 


Another problem which gives rise to Laplace’s equation is that of the irrotational 
motion of an incompressible fluid. If vis the velocity of the fluid, the motion is 
called irrotational when Vxv = 0, that is, when the line integral of the velocity 
about any closed curve is zero. In this case the negative of the line integral from 
a fixed limit to a variable limit defines a function ẹ (x, y, z) called the velocity 
potential, and the velocity may be expressed as v=—V®. As the fluid is incom 
pressible, the flow across any closed boundary is necessarily zero. Hence 


f dS-Vé=0 or f VeVedu=0 or YVVè = 0, 
te) 


and the velocity potential @ is a harmonic function. Both these problems may be 
stated without vector notation by carrying out the ideas involved with the aid of 
ordinary coördinates. The problems may also be solved for the plane instead of 
for space in a precisely analogous manner. 


197. The conception of the flow of electricity will be advantageous 
in discussing the singularities of harmonic functions and a more gen- 
eral conception of steady flow. Suppose 
an electrode is set down on a sheet of zinc 
of which the perimeter is grounded. The 
equipotential lines and the lines of flow 
which are orthogonal to them may be 
sketched in. Electricity passes steadily 
from the electrode to the rim of the sheet 
and off to the ground. Across any circuit 
which does not surround the electrode the 
flow of electricity is zero as the flow is steady, but across any circuit 
surrounding the electrode there will be a certain definite flow; the 
circuit integral of the normal derivative of the potential V around such 
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sheet is no longer simply connected, and the comparison would then 
be with a circuit which could not be shrunk to nothing. Concerning 
this latter interpretation little need be said; the facts are readily seen. 
It is the former conception which is interesting. 

For mathematical purposes the electrode will be idealized by assum- 
ing its diameter to shrink down to a point. It is physically clear that 
the smaller the electrode, the higher must be the potential at the elec- 
trode to force a given flow of electricity into the plate. Indeed it may 
be seen that V must become infinite as — C' log r, where r is the distance 
from the point electrode. For note in the first place that log 7 is a solu- 
tion of Laplace’s equation in the plane; and let U = V + C log r or 
V = U — C log r, where U is a harmonic function which remains finite 
at the electrode. The flow across any small circle concentric with the 


electrode is on Qn 
sf Grie=— È CU np + 2mC = 2 mC, 
0 


and is finite. The constant C' is called the strength of the source situ- 
ated at the point electrode. A similar discussion for space would show 
that the potential in the neighborhood of a source would become infinite 
as C/r. The particular solutions — log 7 and 1/ of Laplace’s equation 
in the respective cases may be called the fundamental solutions. 


The physical analogy wil! also suggest a method of obtaining higher singular- 
ities by combining fundamental singularities. For suppose that a powerful positive 
electrode is placed near an equally powerful negative electrode, that is, suppose a 
strong source and a strong sink near together. The greater part of the flow will be 
nearly in a straight line from the source to the sink, but some part of it will spread 
out over the sheet, The value of V obtained by adding together the two values for 
source and sink is 


V =—4 Clog (r? + 2 ~ 2ricosg) + } Clog (r? + E + 2rl cos ¢) 
1 21 p 1 21l B 
=—+~€] Le ae a ped sas 
ge og( > cos + 5) + 5 Clog(1+ E cosg +) 
l 


= 2 cosg + higher powers = Y a +e 
r 


Thus if the strength C be allowed to become infinite as the distance 2? becomes 
zero, and if M denote the limit of the product 21C, the limiting form of V is 
Mr~-‘cos ¢ and is itself a solution of the equation, becoming infinite more strongly 
than — logr. In space the corresponding solution would be Mr-? cos ¢. 
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within a given contour was determined by its values © on the contour and 
determined except for an additive constant by the values of its normal 
derivative upon the contour. If now there be actually within the contour 
certain singularities at which the function becomes infinite as certain 
particular solutions V, V, ++, the function U = V ~ V, — V, —.-- is har- 
monic without singularities and may be determined as before. Moreover, 
the values of V,, V,,--- or their normal derivatives may be considered as 
known upon the contour inasmuch as these are definite particular solu- 
tions. Hence it appears, as before, that the harmonic function V is deter- 
mined by its values on the boundary of the region or (except for an additive 
constant) by the values of its normal derivative on the boundary, provided 
the singularities are specified in position and their mode of becoming infin- 
ite is given in each case as some particular solution of Laplace’s equation. 

Consider again the conducting sheet with its perimeter grounded and 
with a single electrode of strength unity at some interior point of the 
sheet. The potential thus set up has the properties that: 1° the poten- 
tial is zero along the perimeter because the perimeter is grounded; 2° at 
the position P of the electrode the potential becomes infinite as — log r; 
and 3° at any other point of the sheet the potential is regular and sat- 
isfies Laplace’s equation. This particular distribution of potential is 
denoted by G(P) and is called the Green Function of the sheet relative 
to P. In space the Green Function of a region would still satisfy 1° and 
3°, but in 2° the fundamental solution — log r would have to be replaced 
by the corresponding fundamental solution 1/r, It should be noted 
that the Green Function is really a function 


G(P)= G(a,b; x,y) or G(P)= GG, b,c; a, y, 2) 
of four or six variables if the position P (a, b) or P (a, b, €) of the elec- 
trode is considered as variable. The function is considered as known 


only when it is known for any position of P. 
If now the symmetrical form of Green’s Formula 


- ff (aw — viu) dedy Hens vi )e= = 0, (12) 


where A denotes the sum of the second derivatives, be applied to the 
entire sheet with the exception of a small circle concentric with P and 
if the choice u = G and v = V be made, then as G and V are harmonic 
the double integral drops out and 


[-vGa-f[ “a Sends f "VS rd = 0. (18) 
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Now let the radius r of the small circle approach 0. Under the assump- 
tion that V is devoid of singularities and that G becomes infinite as 
— log r, the middle integral approaches 0 because its integrand does, 
and the final integral approaches 2 mV (P). Hence 


— G 
V(P)=5= i, vee de (18') 
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This formula expresses the values of V at any interior point of the sheet 
in terms of the values of V upon the contour and of the normal deriva- 
tive of G along the contour. It appears, therefore, that the determination 
of the value of a harmonic function devoid of singularities within and 
upon a contour may be made in terms of the values on the contour pro- 
vided the Green Function of the region is known. Hence the particular 
importance of the problem of determining the Green Function for a 
given region. This theorem is analogous to Cauchy’s Integral (§ 126). 


EXERCISES 


1. Show that any linear function ax + by + cz + d = 0 is harmonic. Find the 
conditions that a quadratic function be harmonic. 


2. Show that the real and imaginary parts of any function of a complex vari- 
able are each harmonic functions of (a, y). 


3. Why is the sum or difference of any two harmonic functions multiplied by 
any constants itself harmonic? Is the power of a harmonic function harmonic ? 


4. Show that the product UV of two harmonic functions is harmonic when 
and only when ULV, + U,V), =0 or VU-VV = 0. In this case the two functions 
are called conjugate or orthogonal. What is the significance of this condition 
geometrically ? 


5. Prove the average value theorem for space as for the plane. 


6. Show for the plane that if V is harmonic, then 


dV av av 
U= fa, = ax oY — ra 
is independent of the path and is the conjugate or orthogonal function to V, and 
that U is devoid of singularities over any region over which V is devoid of them. 
Show that V + ¿iU is a function of z = g + iy. 


7. State the problems of the steady flow of heat or electricity in terms of ordi- 
nary codrdinates for the case of the plane. 
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10. Discuss the problem of the small magnet or the electric doublet in view of 
Ex. 9. Note that as the attraction is inversely as the square of the distance, the 
potential of the force satisfies Laplace’s equation in space. 


11. Let equal infinite sources and sinks be located alternately at the vertices 
of an infinitesimal square, Find the corresponding particular solution (q) in the 
case of the plane, and (8) in the case of space. What combination of magnets does 
this represent if the point of view of Ex. 10 be taken, and for what purpose is the 
combination used ? 


12. Express V(P) in terms of G (P) and the boundary values of V in space. 


13. If an analytic function has no singularities within or ona contour, Cauchy's 
Integral gives the value at any interior point. If there are within the contour cer- 
tain poles, what must be known in addition to the boundary values to determine 
the function ? Compare with the analogous theorem for harmonic functions. 


14. Why were the solutions in § 194 as series the only possible solutions 
provided they were really solutions? Is there any difficulty in making the same 
inference relative to the problem of the potential of a circular wire in § 195 ? 


15. Let G(P) and G(Q) be the Green Functions for the same sheet but relative 
to two different points P and Q. Apply Green’s symmetric theorem to the sheet 
from which two small circles about P and Q have been removed, making the choice 
u = G (P) and v = G(Q). Hence show that @(P) at Q is equal to G(Q) at P. This 
may be written as 

G(a,b; z, y) = G(x, y; a,b) or Gia, b,c; z, y,z) = G(r, y, 2; a, b, c). 


16. Test these functions for the harmonic property, determine the conjugate 
functions and the allied functions of a complex variable: 


(a) xy, (8) xy ~ $y, (7) 4log (a? + y?), 
(5) e*sin z, (e) sin æ cosh y, (¢) tan~t(cot x tanh y). 


198. Harmonic functions; special theorems. For the purposes of 
the next paragraphs it is necessary to study the properties of the geo- 
metric transformation known as inversion. The definition of inversion 
will be given so as to be applicable either to space or to the plane. 
The transformation which replaces each point P by a point P' such 
that OP. OP' = k? where O is a given fixed point, k a constant, and P' 
is on the line OP, is called inversion with the center O and the radius K. 
Note that if P is thus carried into P', then P' will be carried into P; 
and hence if any geometrical configuration is carried into another, that 
other will be carried into the first. Points very near to O are carried 
off to a great distance; for the point O itself the definition breaks 
down and O corresponds to no point of space. If desired, one may add 
to space a fictitious point called the point at infinity and may then say 
that the center O of the inversion corresponds to the point at infinity 
(p. 481). A pair of points P, P' which go over into each other, and another 
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it is seen that r= m —r' or r'=m9—r. An immediate extension of 
the argument will show that the magnitude p 
of the angle between two intersecting curves P CE 
will be unchanged by the transformation; the 
: : oO 

transformation is therefore conformal. (In 
the plane where it is possible to distinguish between positive and neg- 
ative angles, the sign of the angle is reversed by the transformation.) 

If polar codrdinates relative to the point O be introduced, the equations 
of the transformation are simply 7" = k? with the understanding that 
the angle ¢ in the plane or the angles ¢, 0 in space are unchanged. The 
locus r = k, which is a circle in the plane or a sphere in space, becomes 
7' = k and is therefore unchanged. This is called the circle or the sphere 
of inversion. Relative to this locus a simple construction for a pair of 
inverse points Pand P' may be made as indicated in the figure. The locus 


P+ k= 2 Va? + k’rcos becomes k? r? = 2 Va? + kr cos o 


and is therefore unchanged as a whole. This locus represents a circle 
or a sphere of radius a orthogonal to the circle or sphere of inversion. 
A construction may now be made for finding an inversion which car- 
ries a given circle into itself and 
the center P of the circle into any 
assigned point P' of the circle ; the 
construction holds for space by re- 
volving the figure about the line OP. 

To find what figure a line in the plane or a plane in space becomes 
on inversion, let the polar axis ¢ = 0 or 6 = 0 be taken perpendicular 
to the line or plane as the case may be. Then 





r= p sec ġ, 7 secp=k?/p or r= p sec 8, r' sec 6 = k?/p 
are the equations of the line or plane and the inverse locus. The locus 
is seen to be a circle or sphere through the center of inversion. This 
may also be seen directly by applying the geometric definition of in- 
version, In a similar manner, or analytically, it may be showu that 
any circle in the plane or any sphere in space inverts into a circle or 
into a sphere, unless it passes through the center of inversion and 
becomes a line or a plane, 


© trom the center is k — d, the distance of P’ from the center is k?/(k — d), and 
from the circle or sphere it is d’ = dk/(k — d). Now if the radius k is very large 
in comparison with d, the ratio k/(k — d) is nearly 1 and d is nearly equal to d. 
If k is allowed to become infinite so that the center of inversion recedes indefinitely 
and the circle or sphere of inversion approaches a line or plane, the distance d’ 
approaches d as a limit. As the transformation which replaces each point by a 
point equidistant from a given line or plane and perpendicularly opposite to the 
point is the ordinary inversion or reflection in the line or plane such as is familiar 
in optics, it appears that reflection in a line or plane may be regarded as the limit- 
ing case of inversion in a circle or sphere. 


The importance of inversion in the study of harmonic functions lies 
in two theorems applicable respectively to the plane and to space. 
First, af V is harmonic over any region of the plane and if that region 
be inverted in any circle, the function V'(P') = V(P) formed by assign- 
ing the sume value at P' in the new region as the function had at the 
point P which inverted into P' is also harmonic. Second, if V is haw 
monic over any region in space, and if that region be inverted in a sphere 
of radius k, the function V'(P')= kV(P)/r' formed by assigning at P' 
the vatue the function had at P multiplied by k and divided by the dis- 
tance OP' = 1' of P' from the center of inversion is also harmonic. The 
significance of these theorems lies in the fact that if one distribution 
of potential is known, another may be derived from it by inversion; 
and conversely it is often possible to determine a distribution of poten- 
tial by inverting an unknown case into one that is known. The proof 
of the theorems consists merely in making the changes of variable 


r= kh" or r = k*/r, $' = ¢ġ, 6' = 0 
in the polar forms of Laplace’s equation (Exs. 21, 22, p. 112). 


The method of using inversion to determine distribution of potential in electro- 
statics is often called the method of electric images. As a charge e located at a 
point exerts on other point charges a force proportional to the inverse square of 
the distance, the potential due to e is as 1/p, where p is the distance from the 
charge (with the proper units it may be taken as e/p), and satisfies Laplace’s 
equation. The potential due to any number of point charges is the sum of the 
individual potentials due to the charges. Thus far the theory is essentially the 
same as if the charges were attracting particles of matter. In electricity, however, 
the question of the distribution of potential is further complicated when there are 
in the neighborhood of the charges certain conducting surfaces. For 1° a conduct- 
ing surface in an electrostatic field must everywhere be at a constant potential or 
there would be a component force along the surface and the electricity upon it 
would move, and 2° there is the phenomenon of induced electricity whereby a 
variable surface charge is induced upon the conductor by other charges in the 
neighborhood. If the potential V(P) dne to any distribution of charges be 
inverted in any sphere, the new potential is kV(P)/r’. As the potential V(P) 


infinite at the inverted positions of the charges. As the ratio ds’ :ds of the in- 
verted aud original elements of length is r/k?, the potential kV(P)/r’ will become 
infinite as k/7 +» e/p’- r?/k?, that is, as r’e/kp’. Hence it appears that the charge e 
inverts into a charge e = 7’e/k ; the charge — e is called the electric image of e. 
As the new potential is kV(P)/r’ instead of V(P), it appears that an equipoten- 
tial surface V = const. will not invert into an equipotential surface V’(P’) = const. 
unless V = 0 or 7” is constant. But if to the inverted system there be added the 
charge e = — kV at the center O of inversion, the inverted equipotential surface 
becomes a surface of zero potential. 

With these preliminaries, consider the question of the distribution of potential 
due to an external charge e at a distance r from the ceuter of a conducting spheri- 
cal surface of radius k which has been grounded so as to be maintained at zero 
potential. If the system be inverted with respect to the sphere of radius k, the 
potential of the spherical surface remains zero and the charge e goes over into a 
charge ¢ = r’e/k at the inverse point. Now if p, p’ are the distances from e, € to 
the sphere, it is a fact of elementary geometry that p:p’ = const. = r: lk. Hence 


the potential , DNS 
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due to the charge e and to its image — e’, actually vanishes upon the sphere; and, 
as it is harmonic and has only the singularity e/p outside the sphere (which is the 
same as the singularity due to e), this value of V throughout all space must be 
precisely the value due to the charge and the grounded sphere. The distribution 
of potential in the given system is therefore determined. The potential outside 
the sphere is as if the sphere were removed and the two charges e, — e’ left alone. 
By Gauss’s Integral (Ex. 8, p. 348) the charge within any region may be evaluated 
by a surface integral around the region. This integral over a surface surrounding 
the sphere is the same as if over a surface shrunk down around the charge — e, 
and hence the total charge induced on the sphere is — e’ = — r’e/k. 


199. Inversion will transform the average value theorem 


2r 2r 
V(P) =z- ip Vde into VP) =z- J Vidy, (44) 
0 0 


a form applicable to determine the value of V at any point of a circle 
in terms of the value upon the cireumference. For suppose the circle 
with center at P and with the set 
of radii spaced at angles dẹ, as 
implied in the computation of the 
average value, be inverted upon an 
orthogonal circle so chosen that P 
shall go over into P'. The given 
circle goes over into itself and the series of lines goes over into a series 
of circles through P' and the center O of inversion. (The figures are 
drawn separately instead of superposed.) From the conformal property 





LWeen the Taal, and the circles cut the given circle orthogonally just 
as the radii did Let ’' along the arcs 1', 2', 3',--- be equal to V along 
the corresponding ares 1, 2, 3, --- and let v(P) = = ys) as required by 
the theorem on inversion of ene functions. Then the two inte- 
grals are equal element for element and their values V(P) and F (P 
are equal. Hence the desired form follows from the given form as 
stated. (It may be observed that dọ and dy, strictly speaking, have 
opposite signs, but in determining the average value V'(P’), dy is taken 
positively.) The derived form of integral may be written 


1 want 1 2m 
VPvag | Mima fo vane (14" 
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as a line integral along the arc of the circle. If P’ is at the distance r 
from the center, and if a be the radius, the center of inversion O is at 
the distance a?/r from the center of the circle, and the value of k is 
seen to be k? = (a? — a Then, if Q and Q' be points on the circle, 
OQ” = 8-1 I~ 2 
ds! = ds 2 __ 7 (a — 2 aèr- cos p' + abr P 
(a? — Pa? 
Now dy/ds' may be obtained, because of the equality of dy and dẹ, and 
ds' may be written as adọ'. Hence 


>) me =a ' 
Cs = ey eee a Darcos prt’? 


Finally the primes may be dropped from V' and P', the position of P' 
may be expressed in terms of its coérdinates (7, $), and 


auf eee eer) LL eee 
Vine f Y a? — 2 ar cos ($! — $+" =f Vdy (15) 


is the expression of V in terms of its boundary values. 

The integral (15) is called Potsson’s Integral. It should be noted par- 
ticularly that the form of Poisson’s Integral first obtained by inversion 
represents the average value of V along the circumference, provided that 
average be computed for each point by considering the values along the 
circumference as distributed relative to the angle y as independent vari- 
able. That V as defined by the integral actually approaches the value on 
the circumference when the point approaches the circumference is clear 
from the figure, which shows that all except an infinitesimal fraction of 
the orthogonal circles cut the circle within infinitesimal limits when the 
point is infinitely near to the circumference. Poisson’s Integral may be 
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relative to the circle, the equation of the circle may be written as 

p/p' = const. = r/a, and G(P)=— log p + log p'+ log(r/a) (16) 
is then the Green Function of the circular sheet because it vanishes along 
the circumference, is harmonic owing to the fact that the logarithm of the 


distance from a point is a solution of Laplace’s equation, and becomes 
infinite at P as — log p. Hence 


ee pe ee pe ee a ;! 
Vaan Jo tg nee — log p) ds. (16') 


It is not difficult to reduce this form of the integral to (15). 

If a harmonic function is defined in a region abutting upon a segment 
of a straight line or an are of a circle, and if the function vanishes along 
the segment or are, the function may be extended across the segment 
or are by assigning to the inverse point P' the value V(P")=—V(P), 
which is the negative of the value at P; the conjugate function 


dV OV OV 
ual ten f Fay Fae + c (17) 


takes on the same values at P and P'. It will be sufficient to prove 
this theorem in the case of the straight line because, by the theorem on 
inversion, the arc may be inverted into a line by taking the center of 
inversion at any point of the arc or the are produced. As the Laplace 
operator D? + D? is independent of the axes (Ex. 25, p. 112), the line 
may be taken as the a-axis without restricting the conclusion. 


Now the extended function V (P^) satisfies Laplace’s equation since 


eVv(P)  eV(P) EVP) VP) _ 0 
ax” T 
Therefore V (P^ is harmonic. By the definition V (P^) = — V (P) and the assumption 
that V vanishes along the segment it appears that the function V on the two sides 
of the line pieces on to itself in a continuous manner, and it remains merely to show 
thatit pieces on to itself in a harmonic manner, that is, that the function V and 
its extension form a function harmonic at points of the line. This follows from 
Poisson’s Integral applied to a circle centered on the line. For let 


H(z, n= f Vay; then H(z, 0) =0 


because V takes on equal and opposite values on the upper and lower semicircum- 
ferences. Hence H = V(P) = V(P^ = 0 along the axis. But H = V(P) along the 
upper arc and H = V(P’) along the lower arc because Poisson’s Integral takes on 
the boundary values as a limit when the point approaches the boundary. Now as 
H is harmonic and agrees with V(P) upon the whole perimeter of the upper semi- 
circle it must be identical with V(P) throughout that semicircle. In like manner 


career cathe 


and V(P’) are identical with the single harmonic function H, they must piece 
together harmonically across the axis. The theorem is thus completely proved. 
The statement about the conjugate function may be verified by taking the integral 
along paths symmetric with respect to the axis. 


200. If a function w = f(z) =u + tv of a complex vuriable becomes 
veal along the segment of a line or the arc of a cirele, the function may 
be extended analytically across the segment or arc by assigning to the 
inverse point P' the value w=u— iv conjugate to that at P. This is 
merely a corollary of the preceding theorem. For if w be real, the 
harmonic function v vanishes on the line and may be assigned equal 
and opposite values on the opposite sides of the line; the conjugate 
function «v then takes on equal values on the opposite sides of the 
line. The case of the circular are would again follow from inversion 
as before. 

The method employed to identify functions in §§ 185-187 was to 
map the halves of the w-plane, or rather the several repetitions of these 
halves which were required to complete the map of the w-surface, on a 
region of the z-plane. By virtue of the theorem just obtained the con- 
verse process may often be carried out and the function w= f(z) 
which maps a given region of the z-plane upon the half of the w-plane 
may be obtained. The method will apply only to regions of the z-plane 
which are bounded by rectilinear segments and circular ares; for it is 
only for such that the theorems on inversion and the theorem on the 
extension of harmonie functions have been proved. To identify the 
function it is necessary to extend the given region of the z-plane by 
inversions across its boundaries until the w-surface is completed. The 
method is not satisfactory if the successive extensions of the region in 
the z-plane result in overlapping. 

The method will be applied to determining the function (e) which 
maps the first quadrant of the unit circle in the z-plane upon the upper 
half of the w-plane, and (8) which maps a 30°-60°-90° triangle upon the 
upper half of the w-plane. Sup- 
pose the sector 4BC mapped on r 
the w-half-plane so that the perim- h YY); Pimms 
eter ABC corresponds to the 4 (a) aaa a a a7 
real axis abe. When the perime- 
ter is described in the order written and the interior is on the left, 
the real axis must, by the principle of conformality, be described in 
such an order that the upper half-plane which is to correspond to the 
interior shall also lie on the left. The points a, b, c correspond to points 


A, B, ©. At these points the correspondence required is such that the 
conformality must break down. As angles are doubled, each of the 
points A, B, Œ must be a critical point of the first order for w = f(z) 
and «, 6, ¢ must be branch points. To map the triangle, similar cou- 
siderations apply except that whereas C’ is a critical point of the first 
order, the points 4', B' are critical of orders 5, 2 respectively. Each 
case may now be treated separately in detail. 


Let it be assumed that the three vertices A, B, C of the sector go into the 
points * w = 0, 1, œ. As the perimeter of the sector is mapped on the real axis, 
the function w= f(z) takes on real values for points z along the perimeter. 
Hence if the sector be inverted over any of its sides, the point P’ which corre- 
sponds to P may be given a value conjugate to w at 
P, and the image of P’ in the w-plane is symmetrical 
to the image of P with respect to the real axis. The 
three regions 1’, 2’, 3’ of the z-plane correspond to 
the lower half of the w-plane; and the perimeters 
of these regions correspond also to the real axis. 
These regions may now be inverted across their 
boundaries and give rise to the regions 2, 8, 4 which 
must correspond to the upper half of the w-plane. 
Finally by inversion from one of these regions the 
region 4’ may be obtained as corresponding to the 
lower half of the w-plane. In this manner the inver- 
sion has been carried on until the entire z-plane is covered. Moreover there is no 
overlapping of the regions and the figure may be inverted in any of its lines with- 
ont producing any overlapping ; it will merely invert into itself. If a Riemann snr- 
face were to be constructed over the w-plane, it would clearly require four sheets. 
The surface conid be connected up by studying the correspondence ; but this is not 
necessary. Note merely that the function f(z) becomes infinite at C when z =t 
by hypothesis and at C’ when z = —i by inversion; and at no other point. The 
values + i will therefore be taken as poles of f(z) and as poles of the second order 
because angles are doubled. Note again that the function f(z) vanishes at A when 
z = 0 by hypothesis and at z = o by inversion. These will be assumed to be zeros of 
the second order because the points are critical points at which angles are doubled. 
The function 





wa f(z) = C2 (z — i)-2(z + i)-?2 = Cz? (z? + 1)-2 


has the above zeros and poles and must be identical with the desired function when 
the constant C is properly chosen. As the correspondence is such that f(1) =1 by 
hypothesis, the constant Cis 4. The determination of the function is complete as 
given, 

Consider next the case of the triangle. The same process of inversion and re- 
peated inversion may be followed, and never results in overlapping except as one 


* \t may be observed that the linear transformation (yw + ô) w’ = aw + B (Ex. 15, 
p. 157) has three arbitrary constants a@:@:y: 8, and that by such a transformation any 
three points of the w-plane may be carried into any three points of the w’-plane. It is 
therefore a proper and trivial restriction to assume that 0, 1, œ are the points of the 


region falls into absolute coincidence with one previously obtained. To cover the 
whole z-plane the inversion would have to be continued indefinitely ; but it may 
be observed that the rectangle inclosed by the heavy line 

is repeated indefinitely. Hence w = f(z) is a doubly periodic 2K" 


S A ` 2 sers s KU 
function with the periods 2 K, 2iK’ if 2K, 2K’ be the Vine 


length and breadth of the rectangle. The function has a j / 
pole of the second order at C or z = 0 and at the points, > Ly 
marked with circles, into which the origin is carried by p 
the successive inversions. As there are six poles of the 4’ 
second order, the function is of order twelve, When z = K 
at A or z=iK’ at A’ the function vanishes and each of 
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these zeros is of the sixth order because angles are increased p fe Y BP 
6-fold. Again it appears that the function is of order 12. OP, G f” 
It is very simple to write the function down in terms of co A aK 
the theta functions constructed with the periods 2 K, 2iK’. 
H8(z) 08(z 
w = f(z) =C i( ) ( ) : 


H?(2) Of (2) H%(z — a) OF (z — a) H?(z — p} f(z — 8) 
For this function is really doubly periodic, it vanishes to the sixth order at K, iK’, 
and has poles of the second order at the points 

0, K+ik’, a@=4K+hik’, a+ K+K, B=2K—«&«, B+ K+ik’. 
As B = 2 K — a the reduction H(z — 8) = H2(z + æ), 0,(2 — B) = 0,(z + &) may 
be made. p 

H} (z)9°(z 

H2(z) OF (z) Hz — a) H(z + a) O2(z — a) OF(z + a) 

The constant C may be determined, and the expression for f(z) may be reduced 
further by means of identities; it might be expressed in terms of sn (z, k) and 
cn (z, k), with properly chosen k, or in terms of p(z) and p’(z). For the purposes of 
computations that might be involved in carrying ont the details of the map, it 


would probably be better to leave the expression of f(z) in terms of the theta 
functions, as the value of g is about 0.01. 


EXERCISES 
1. Show geometrically that a plane inverts into a sphere through the center of 
inversion, and a line into a cirele through the center of inversion. 


2. Show geometrically or analytically that in the plane a circle inverts into a 
circle and that in space a sphere inverts into a sphere. 


3. Show that in the plane angles are reversed in sign by inversion. Show that 
in space the magnitude of an angle between two curves is unchanged. 


4. If ds, dS, dv are elements of arc, surface, and volume, show that 


v” g’? r2 y4 y3 76 
ds’ = —ds = — ds, dS’ = — dS = — dS, dy = — dv = — dv. 
r K r2 kt rê A 
Note that in the plane an area and its inverted area are of opposite sign, and that 
the gama is trie of valiinee in anace 


the inverted posiion oF the circle i the circle be inverted m any Manner, in par- 
ticular show that if a circle be inverted with respect to an orthogonal circle, its cen- 
ter is carried into the point which is inverse with respect to the center of inversion. 


6. Obtain Poisson’s Integral (15) from the form (16^). Note that 


dG _cos(p,n)  cos(p’,n)_ a — 9? 


2 = p2 2_9 OS 
r Pta ap cos (p, n), an p p a?p? 


7, From the equation p/p’ = const. = r/a of the sphere obtain 


2 yd 
se = v= > fe _, 
p rp TAY (a? +r? — 2arcos(r, a)? 


the Green Function and Poisson’s Integral for the sphere. 
8. Obtain Poisson’s Integral in space by the method of inversion. 


9. Find the potential due to an insulated spherical conductor and an external 
charge (by placing at the center of the sphere a charge equal to the negative of 
that induced on the grounded sphere). 


10. If two spheres intersect at right angles, and charges proportional to the 
diameters are placed at their centers with an opposite charge proportional t the 
diameter of the common circle at the center of the circle, then the potential over 
the two spheres is constant. Hence determine the effect throughout external space 
cf two orthogonal conducting spheres maintained at a given potential. 


11. A charge is placed at a distance A from an infinite conducting plane. 
Determine the potential on the supposition that the plane is insulated with no 
charge or maintained at zero potential. 


12. Map the quadrantal sector on the upper half-plane so that the vertices 
C, A, B correspond to 1, œ, 0. 


13. Determine the constant C occurring in the map of the triangle on the plane. 
Find the point into which the median point of the triangle is carried. 


14, With various selections of correspondences of the vertices to the three points 
0, 1, © of the w-plane, map the following configurations upon the upper half-plane: 


(cx) a sector of 60°, (8) an isosceles right triangle, 
(y) a sector of 45°, (6) an equilateral triangle. 


201. The potential integrals. If p(x, y, z) is a function defined at 
different points of a region of space, the integral 


p(x, y, z) dedydz dv 
rén0-[[[~ ee se pav 
(F — 2) +m y) tE — 2) 
evaluated over that region is called the potential of p at the point 


(é, », ©. The significance of the integral may be seen by considering 
the attraction and the potential energy at the point (é, y, £) due to a 


If u be a mass at (é, y, £) and m a mass at (x, y, 2), the component 
forces exerted by m upon u are 


mMm L — — a 
x=ctp É, ya PRII, z= mE, 


? r 7 2? r 


(19) 
and F=f; V=- op +c 
are respectively the total force on mw and the potential energy of the 
two masses. The potential energy may be considered as the work done 
by F or X, Y, Z on w in bringing the 
mass u from a fixed point to the 
point (é, y, €) under the action of m 
at (x, y, 2) or it may be regarded 
as the function such that the nega- 
tive of the derivatives of V by x, y, 2 
give the forces X, Y, Z, or in vector 
notation F =— VV. Hence if the 
units be so chosen that c = 1, and if y 
the forces and potential at (é, n, & 
be measured per unit mass by dividing by m, the results are (after dis- 
regarding the arbitrary constant C) 







(x,y,z) 


(En, t) 








= -r 
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; ISa ? = ant 
Now if there be a region of matter of density p(x, y 
potential energy at (£, ņ, €) measured per unit mass 


be obtained by summation or integration and are 


x= fff p(x, y, © (x — §)dadydz aes 

[E= a) + a + (6-27 

It therefore appears that the potential U defined by (Le, .- .. 

of the potential energy V due to the distribution of matter.* Note rur- 
ther that in evaluating the integrals to determine X, Y, Z, and U =— V, 
the variables x, y, 2 with respect to which the integrations are per- 
formed will drop out on substituting the limits which determine the 
region, and will therefore leave X, Y, Z, U as functions of the param- 
eters é ņ, ¢ which appear in the integrand. And finally 


dU ðU ðU 
X=) Y = >: = T 
og On 0 

*In electric and magnetic theory, where like repels like, the potential and potential 
energy have the same sign. 


(20) 


i I ee (ce aS ae i a > CO RO e T eR eG, > ae 


or of eGo the expressions (19’) for X, Y, Z expressed i in terms of 
the derivatives of 17, over the whole region. 
Tukorsm. The potential integral U satisfies the equations 
2g; 2oy 207 es 27 2 
fe tof tae = or fet ag t geno tm (21) 
known respectively as Laplace’s and Poisson’s Equations, according as 
the point ($, y, €) lies outside or within the body of density p(x, y, 2). 
Tn case (é, y, ©) lies outside the body, the proof is very simple. For 
the second derivatives of U may be obtained by differentiating with 
respect to é, n, € under the sign of integration, and the sum of the 
results is then zero. In case (é, y, {) lies within the body, the value 
for » vanishes when (é, ņ, €) coincides with (x, y, #) during the integra- 
tion, and hence the integrals for U, X, Y, Z become infinite integrals 
for which differentiation under the sign is not permissible without jus- 
tification. Suppose therefore that a small sphere of radius 7 concentric 
with ($, n, ¢) be eut out of the body, and the contributions F' of this 
sphere and F* of the remainder of the body to the force F be considered 
separately. For convenience suppose the origin moved up to the point 
(é, q, €). Then 


Fav =F*+R'= [pV dv +P 


Now as the sphere is small and the density p is supposed continuous, 
the attraction F’ of the sphere at any point of its surface may be taken 
as 4 ar*p,/7’, the quotient of the mass by the square of the distance to the 
center, where p, is the density at the center. The force F’ then reduces 
to — $ Tp, r in magnitude and direction. Hence 


V.F = VVU = VeF* 4+ VF = f pVveVv : du + VeF'. 


a 


The integral vanishes as in the first case, and VeF'=— 4 mpy Hence 
if the suffix 0 be now dropped, Ve-VU =— 4 mp, and Poisson’s Equation 
is proved, Gauss’s Integral (p. 348) affords a similar proof. 


A rigorous treatment of the potential U and the forces X, Y, Z and their de- 
rivatives requires the discussion of convergence and allied topics. A detailed treat- 
ment will not be given, but a few of the most important facts may be pointed out, 
Consider the ordinary case where the volume density p remains finite and the body 
itself does not extend to infinity. The integrand p/r becomes infinite when r = 0, 
But as dv is an infinitesimal of the third order around the point where r = 0, the 
torin pdv/r in the integral U will be infinitesimal, may be disregarded, and the 
integral U converges. In like manner the integrals for X, Y, Z will converge 





SEx fff he sin 0 drdgd@, ete., 


as expressed in polar codrdinates with origin at r = 0, are seen to diverge. Hence 
the derivatives of the forces and the second derivatives of the potential, as ob- 
tained by differentiating under the sign, are valueless. 

Consider therefore the Pa device: 


3l_ 2l = è 1 

ar der = fen na r va~ fp ot, 
ôp_ opi é1 1 èp op 
— f= —- — =, — — -dv= | -—dv— | — dv. 
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The last integral may be transformed into a surface integral so that 


gS LenS Roos aas= fff IE driva ff Eain (2 


It should be remembered, however, that if r = 0 within the body, the transforma- 
tion can only be made after cutting out the singularity r = 0, and the surface inte- 
gral must extend over the surface of the excised region as well as over the surface 
of the body. But in this case, as dS is of the second order of infinitesimals while ~ 
is of the first order, the integral over the surface of the excised region vanishes 
when r = 0 and the equation is valid for the whole region. In vectors 


v= fa feas. (22) 


It is noteworthy that the first integral gives the potential of Vp, that is, the inte- 
gral is formed for Vp just as (18) was from p. As Vp is a vector, the summation 
is vector addition. It is further noteworthy that in Vp the differentiation is with 
respect to £, y, Z, whereas in VU it is with respect to £, 4, ¢. Now differentiate 


(22) under the sign. (Distinguish V as formed for $, n, ¢ and a, y, z by Vg and Vz.) 


eu 72 lop a1 1 1 
2a Edy — -d8 or VeeVU = | Ve-.V pdo — | p¥;--dS, 
Gea Sae d v GLEE S or VY U f E7 V.pdv fe Ez 


1 

or again VVU =— f Vz- °V,pdv + f pV l «dS. (23) 
r r 

This result is valid for the whole region. Now by Green's Formula (Ex. 10, p. 349) 


IDAZ ~do+ f Vs = Yapdo = f Var (p¥s i)a = fov: tas= fox ds. 


Here the small region about r = 0 must again be excised and the surface integral 
must extend over its surface. If the region be taken as a sphere, the normal dn, 
being exterior to the body, is directed along — dr, Thus for the sphere 


fox as = Sf ezres fded = ff psin bded = 4 rTP, 


and VeVr-! be set equal to zero, Green’s Formula reduces to 
] 
f Y,- V, pily = f pV, dS + 4 mp, 
r r 


where the volume integrals extend over the whole volume and the surface integral 
extends like that of (28) over the surface of the body but not over the small sphere, 
Hence (23) reduces to V.VU = — 4 rp. 

Throughout this discussion it has been assumed that p and its derivatives are 
continuous throughout the body. In practice it frequently happens that a body 
consists really of several, say two, bodies of different nature (separated by a bound- 
ing surface S,,) in each of which p and its derivatives are continuous. Let the 
suffixes 1, 2 serve to distinguish the bodies. Then 


Tef Pido, + f Pdr, = f Edo. 


The discontinuity in p along a surface S,, does not affect a triple integral. 
Vv Vv 
VU = f Pido- f Pi dSi ye + f Pe dv, — f Pe dSe, 21. 
r r T r 


Here the first surface integral extends over the boundary of the region 1 which 
includes the surface S,, between the regions. For the interface S, the direction 
of dS is from 1 into 2 in the first case, but from 2 into 1 in the second. Hence 


vu = f Pa feas- f Pi — P dS yo. 


It may be noted that the first and second surface integrals are entirely analogous 
because the first may be regarded as extended over the surface separating a body 
of density p from one of density 0. Now V-VU may be found, and if the proper 
modifications be introduced in Green’s Formula, it is seen that V-VU = — 4 mp 
still holds provided the point lies entirely within either body. The fact that p 
comes from the average value p upon the surface of an infinitesimal sphere shows 
that if the point lies on the interface S}, at a regular point, VVU =— 4r (4p, + $P) 

The application of Green’s Formula in its symmetric form (Ex. 10, p. 349) to 
the two functions 7-1 and U, and the calculation of the integral over the infini- 
tesimal sphere about r = 0, gives 


f Gvvu- ov =)av= f CZ- u <>) as — 400 
r r y dn dnr 
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dı 
-$ f 0- U) — 73S 400, 


where = extends over all the surfaces of discontinuity, including the boundary of 
the whole body where the density changes to 0. Now VeVU = — 4 rp and if the 
definitions be given that 


dU\ (av 
(G)- (5) = —4ae, U, —U,=4rr, 
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then U = f fat fe Zas + fro “as, (25) 


where the surface integrals extend over all surfaces of discontinuity. This form of 
U appears more general than the initial form (18), and indeed it is more general 
for it takes into account the discontinuities of U and its derivative, which cannot 
arise when p is an ordinary continuous function representing a volume distribution 
of matter. The two surface integrals may be interpreted as due to surface distribu- 
tions. For suppose that along some surface there is a surface density o of matter. 
Then the first surface integral represents the potential of the matter in the surface. 
Strictly speaking, a surface distribution of matter with o units of matter per unit 
surface is a physical impossibility, but it is none the less a convenient mathemati- 
cal fiction when dealing with thin sheets of matter or with the charge of electricity 
upon a conducting surface, The surface distribution may be regarded as a limit- 
ing case of volume distribution where p becomes infinite and the volume through- 
out which it is spread becomes infinitely thin. In fact if dn be the thickness of 
the sheet of matter pdndS = odS. The second surface integral may likewise be 
regarded as a limit. For suppose that there are two surfaces infinitely near to- 
gether upon one of which there is a surface density — ¢, and upon the other a surface 
density e. The potential due to the two equal superimposed elements dS is the 


Clas ad asl aR Fe (~ 2 ~) E eae ae: 
ti To fa Ni dnr dn r 


Hence if edn = r, the potential takes the form rdr—1/dndS. Just this sort of dis- 
tribution of magnetism arises in the case of a magnetic shell, that is, a surface 
covered on one side with positive poles and on the other with negative poles. The 
three integrals in (25) are known respectively as volume potential, surface poten- 
tial, and double surface potential. 


202. The potentials may be used to obtain particular integrals of 
some differential a In the first place the equation 


gU U i fav 
ay" = f(x,y,z) has v=7 {7 


as its solution, when the integral is extended over the region through- 
out which f is defined. To this particular solution for U may be added 
any solution of Laplace’s equation, but the particular solution is fre- 
quently precisely that particular solution which is desired. If the 
functions U and f were vector functions so that U = iU, + jU, + kU, 
and f = if + ji} + kf,, the results would be 


U uU rU fdv 
ata oe n ame v=5, fP 


where the integration denotes vector summation, as may be seen by 
adding the results for VeVU, = f V-VU, = fy VeVU, =f, after multi- 
plication by i, j, k. If it is desired to indicate the vectorial nature of 


does not make its effect felt instantly at (é », ©) but is propagated 
toward (&, ņ, ¢) froin (a, y, z) at a velocity 1/a so as to arrive at the time 
(t + ar). The potential and the forces at (é, n, ¢) as calculated by (18) 
will then be those there transpiring at the time ¢ + ar instead of at the 
time ¢. To obtain the effect at the time ¢ it would therefore be necessary 
to calculate the potential from the distribution p(x, y, z, t — ar) at the 
time ¢ — ar. The potential 
z, t — ar) dzdyd 
venn) | peanomiyi 
E= +0 y+ E 2) , 
(26) 
= fas f ERG ay, 
r r 
where for brevity the variables x, y, have been dropped in the second 
form, is called a retarded potential as the time has been set back from 
t to ż— ar. The retarded potential satisfies the equation 
CU CU FU ZU 
ae + Ot Oe OG A A or 0 (27) 


according as (E, y, €) lies within or outside the distribution p. There is 
really no need of the alternative statements because if (£, n, ¢) is out- 
side, p vanishes. Hence a solution of the equation 


CU ZU ËU „ZU 
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The proof of the equation (27) is relatively simple. For in vector notation, 


VV =y f PO a + v.¥ f p(t — ar) ~ pg. 
r r 
t — ar) — p(t) 
=—4 y.y [ PEZAN- PO gy, 
mp + f : dv 


The first reduction is made by Poisson’s Equation. The second expression may 
be evaluated by differentiation under the sign. For it should be remarked that 
p(t — ar)— p (t) vanishes when r = 0, and hence the order of the infinite in the 
integrand before and after differentiation is less by unity than it was in the cor- 
responding steps of § 201. Then 


= = — “(t — ar 
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t 1 t 
Ep Verp lap VaVe: + [p (t— ar) — pit)] YEY 1} dv. 
But Ve=—V, and Vr=r/rand Vr- =— r/r? and V-Vr-1=0, 
Hence VereVer = 1, VereVer—} =— 772, VeeVer =2r-1 
pt- ar) — p(t) <= p(t) ap” fa eplt—ar), eu 
antl viv f du = S as f oP weal. 

It was seen (p. T that if F is a vector function with no curl, that 
is, if VxF = 0, then Fedr is an exact differential dọ; and F may be ex- 
pressed as the gradient of ¢, that is, as F = Yẹ. This problem may also 
be solved by potentials. For suppose 

F =V¢, then Ve-F=V-V¢, o= = E — dv. (28) 
It appears therefore that ¢ may be expressed as a ee This solu- 
tion for œ is less general than the former because it depends on the 
fact that the potential integral of VeF shall converge. Moreover as 
the value of ¢ thus found is only a particular solution of V.F = V. Yẹ, 
it should be proved that for this @ the relation F = V¢ is actually sat- 
isfied. The proof will be given below. A similar method may now be 
employed to show that if F is a vector function with no divergence, 
that is, if VeF = 0, then F may be written as the curl of a vector 
function G, that is, as F = VxG. For suppose 


F = VxG, then VxF = VxVxG = VV-G — V-VG. 
As G is to be determined, let it be supposed that V.G = 0. 


i (VF 
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Then F = yxG gives du. (29) 


Here again the solution is valid only when the vector potential integral 
of ¥xF converges, and it is further necessary to show that F = vxG. 
The conditions of convergence are, however, satisfied for thé functions 
that usually arise in physics. 


To amplify the treatment of (28) and (29), let it be shown that 
v=- ZV far, VG = 2 Vx fase 


By use of (22) it is possible to pass the differentiations under the sign of integra- 
tion and apply them to the functions VeF and VxF, instead of to 1/r as would be 
required by Leibniz’s Rule (§ 119). Then 
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The surface integral extends over the surfaces of discontinuity of VeF, over a large 
(infinite) surface, and over an infinitesimal sphere surrounding r= 0. It will be 
assumed that VeF is such that the surface integral is infinitesimal. Now as VxF = 0, 
VxVxF =0 and VV.F = V-VF. Hence if F and its derivatives are continous, a 
reference to (24) shows that 





i VeVE 
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In like manner 
“py 2 
VG = f SURG S age fey 
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Questions of continuity and the significance of the vanishing of the neglected sur- 
face integrals wil] not be further examined. The elementary facts concerning 
potentials are necessary knowledge for students of physics (especially electro- 
magnetism) ; the detailed discussion of the subject, whether from its physical or 
mathematical side, may well be left to special treatises. 


EXERCISES 


1. Discuss the potential U and its derivative VU for the case of a uniform 
sphere, both at external and internal points, and upon the surface. 


2. Discuss the second derivatives of the potential, that is, the derivatives of the 
forces, at a surface of discontinuity of density. 


3. If a distribution of matter is external to a sphere, the average value of the 
potential on the spherical surface is the value at the center; if it is internal, the 
average value is the value obtained by concentrating all the mass at the center. 


4. What density of distribution is indicated by the potential e~*’?? What den- 
sity of distribution gives a potential proportional to itself ? 


5. In a space free of matter the determination of a potential which shall take 
assigned values on the boundary is equivalent to the problem of minimizing 
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6. For Laplace’s equation in the plane and for the logarithmic potential — log r, 
develop the theory of potential integrals analogously to the work of § 201 for 
Laplace’s equation in space and for the fundamental solution 1/r. 


BOOK LIST 


A short list of typical books with brief comments is given to aid the 
ident of this text in selecting material for collateral reading or for 
re advanced study. 


1. Some standard elementary differential and integral calculus. 


For reference the book with which the student is familiar is probably preferable. 
may be added that if the student has had the misfortune to take his calculus under 
eachcr who has not led him to acquire an easy formal knowledge of the subject, 
will save a great deal of time in the long run if he makes up the deficiency soon 
d thoroughly; practice on the exercises in Granville’s Calculus (Ginn and Com- 
ny), or Osborne’s Calculus (Heath & Co.), is especially recommended. 


2. B. O. Petrce, Table of Integrals (new edition). Ginn and Company. 


This table is frequently cited in the text and is well-nigh indispensable to the 
dent for constant reference. 


3. JAHNKE-EMpE, Funktionentafeln mit Formeln und Kurven. 
ubner. 
A very useful table for any one who has numerical results to obtain from the 


alysis of advanced calculus, There is very little duplication between this table 
d the previous one. 


4. Woops and Battery, Course in Mathematics. Ginn and Company. 
5. Byeriy, Differential Calculus and Integral Calculus. Ginn and 
mpany. 

6 TODHUNTER, Differential Calculus and Integral Calculus. Mac- 
lan. 

7. WILLIAMSON, Differential Calculus and Integral Calculus. Long- 
ns. 


These are standard works in two volumes on elementary and advanced calculus. 
sources for additional problems and for comparison with the methods of the 
t they will prove useful for reference. 


8. C.J. DE LA VaLLte-Poussin, Cours d’ analyse. Gauthier-Villars. 


There are a few books which inspire a positive affection for their style and 
uty in addition to respect for their contents, and this is one of those few. 
r Advanced Calculus is necessarily under considerable obligation to de la Vallée- 
ussin’s Cours d’ analyse. because I taught the subject out of that book for several 
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9. Goursar, Cours d analyse. Gauthier-Villars. 
10. Goursar-HeprRICK, Mathematical Analysis. Ginn and Company. 


The latter is a translation of the first of the two volumes of the former. These, 
like the preceding five works, will be useful for collateral reading. 


11. Berrrann, Calcul différentiel and Calcul intégral. 

This older French work marks in a certain sense the acme of calculns as a 
means of obtaining formal and numerical results. Methods of calculation are not 
now so prominent, and methods of the theory of functions are coming more to the 
fore. Whether this tendency lasts or does not, Bertrand’s Calcnlus will remain an 
inspiration to all who consult it. 


12. Forsyrn, Treatise on Differential Equations. Macmillan. 


As a text on the solution of differential equations Forsyth’s is probably the 
best. It may be used for work complementary and supplementary to Chapters 
VIII-X of this text. 


13. Prerront, Theory of Functions of Real Variables. Ginn and 
Company. 
In some parts very advanced and difficult, but in others quite elementary and 


readable, this work on rigorous analysis will be found useful in connection with 
Chapter II anc other theoretical portions of our text. 


14. Grpss-Wixson, Vector Analysis. Scribners. 


Herein will be found a detailed and connected treatment of vector methods 
mentioned here and there in this text and of fundamental importance to the 
mathematical physicist. 


15. B. O. Perrce, Newtonian Potential Function. Ginn and Company. 


A text on the use of the potential in a wide range of physica) problems. Like 
the following two works, it is adapted, and practically indispensable, to all who 
study higher mathematics for the use they may make of it in practical problems. 


16. Byrrty, Fourier Series and Spherical Harmonics. Ginn and 
Company. 
Of international repute, this book presents the methods of analysis employed 


in the solution of the differential equations of physics. Like the foregoing, it gives 
an extended development of some questions briefly treated in our Chapter XX. 


17. WHITTAKER, Modern Analysis. Cambridge University Press. 


This is probably the only book in any language which develops and applies the 
methods of the theory of functions for the purpose of deriving and studying the 
formal properties of the most important functions other than elementary which 
occur in analysis directed toward the needs of the applied mathematician. 


38. Osaoon, Lehrbuch der Funktionentheorie. Teubner. 


(The numbers refer to pages) 


a”, a, 4, 45, 162 

Abel’s theorem on uniformity, 438 

Absolute convergence, of integrals, 357, 
369 ; of series, 422, 441 

Absolute value, of complex numbers, 
154; of reals, 35; sum of, 36 

Acceleration, in a line, 13; in general, 
174; problems on, 186 

Addition, of complex numbers, 154; of 
operators, 151; of vectors, 154, 163 

Adjoint equation, 240 

Algebra, fundamental theorein of, 159, 
306, 482; laws of, 158 

Alternating series, 39, 420, 452 

ain = sin~! sn, 507 

Ampére’s Law, 850 

Amplitude, function, 507; of complex 
numbers, 154; of harmonic motion, 
188 

Analytic continuation, 444, 543 

Analytic function, 304, 485. See Func- 
tions of a complex variable 

Angle, as a line integral, 297, 308; at 
critical points, 491; between curves, 
9; in space, 81; of a complex number, 
154; solid, 347 

Angular velocity, 178, 346 

Approximate formulas, 60, 77, 101, 383 

Approximations, 59, 195; successive, 198. 
See Computation 

Are, differential of, 78, 80, 181; of ellipse, 
77, 514; of hyperbola, 516. See Length 

Area, 8, 10, 25, 67, 77; as a line integral, 
288; by double integration, 324, 329; 
directed, 167; element of, 80, 131, 175, 
840, 342; general idea, 311; of a sur- 
face, 339 

Areal velocity, 175 

Argument of a complex number, 154 

Associative law, of addition, 153, 163; of 
multiplication, 150, 158 

Asymptotic expansion, 390, 397, 456 

Asymptotic expression for n!, 383 

Asymptotic lines and directions, 144 

Asymptotic series, 390 

Attraction, 31, 68, 308, 332, 348, 547; 
Law of Nature, 31, 807; motion under, 
190, 264. See Central Force and Po- 
tential 
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Average value, 333; of functions, 335 
of a harmonic function, 581; over a 
surface, 340 

Axes, right- or left-handed, 84, 167 

Axiom of continuity, 34 


B. See Bernoulli numbers, Beta function 

Bernoulli’s equation, 205, 210 

Bernoulli's numbers, 448, 456 

Bernoulli’s polynomials, 451 

Bessel’s equation, 248 

Bessel’s functions, 248, 393 

Beta function, 378 

Binomial theorem, finite remainder in, 
60; infinite series, 423, 425 

Binormal, 83 

Boundary of a region, 87, 308, 311 

Boundary values, 304, 541 

Brachistochrone, 404 

Branch of a function, of one variable, 
40; of two variables, 90; of a com- 
plex variable, 492 

Branch point, 492 


Ca. See Cylinder functions 

Calculation. See Computation, Evalua- 
tion, etc. 

Calculus of variations, 400-418 

Cartesian expression of vectors, 167 

Catenary, 78, 190; revolved, 404, 408 

Cauchy’s Formula, 30, 49, 61 

Cauchy’s Integral, 804, 477 

Cauchy’s Integral test, 421, 427 

oaugejo, 142 

Centér, instantaneous, 74, 178; of in- 
version, 538 

Center of gravity or mass, motion of the, 
176; of areas or laminas, 317, 324; of 
points or masses, 168; of volwunes, 328 

Central force, 175, 264 

Centrode, fixed or moving, 74 

Chain, equilibrium of, 185, 190, 409; 
motion of, 415 

Change of variable, in derivatives, 12, 
14, 67, 98, 103, 106; in differential 
equations, 204, 235, 245; in integrals, 
16, 21, 54, 65, 328, 330 

Characteristic curves, 140, 267 

Characteristic strip, 279 


Charge, electric, 639 

Charpit’s method, 274 

Circle, of curvature, 72; of convergence, 
433, 437; of inversion, 538 

Circuit, 89; equivalent, irreducible, re- 
ducible, 91 

Circuit integrals, 294 

Circulation, 345 

Clairaut’s equation, 230; extended, 278 

Closed curve, 808; area of, 289, 311; 
integral about a, 205, 344, 360, 477, 
536; Stokes’s formula, 345 

Closed surface, exterior normal is posi- 
tive, 167, 341; Gauss’s formula, 342; 
Green’s formula, 349, 531; integral over 
a, 841, 586; vector area vanishes, 167 

en, 471, 505, 518 

Commutative law, 149, 165 

Comparison test, for integrals, 357; for 
series, 420 

Complanarity, condition of, 169 

Complementary function, 218, 248 

Complete elliptic integral, 607, 514, 77 

Complete equation, 240 

Complete solution, 270 

Complex function, 157, 292 

Complex numbers, 153 

Complex plane, 157, 302, 360, 433 

Complex variatle. See Functions of a 

Components, 163, 167, 174, 301, 342, 507 

Computation, 59; of a definite integral, 
77; of Bernoulli’s numbers, 447; of 
elliptic functions and integrals, 475, 
507, 514, 522; of logarithms, 69; of 
the solution of a differential equation, 
195. See Approximations, Errors, etc 
oncave, up or down, 12, 143 
ondensation point, 38, 40 

Condition, for an exact differential, 105; 
of complanarity, 169; of integrability, 
255; of parallelism, 166 ; of perpendic- 
ularity, 81, 165. See Initial 

Conformal representation, 490 

Conformal transformation, 182, 477, 538 

Congruence of curves, 141 

Conjugate functions, 536 

Conjugate imaginaries, 156, 543 

Connected, simply or multiply, 89 

Consecutive points, 72 

Conservation of energy, 301 

Conservative force or system, 224, 307 

Constant, Euler's, 385 

Constant function, 482 

Constants, of integration, 15, 183; phys- 
ical, 183; variation of, 243 

cy clini maxima and minima, 120, 

0 

Contact, of curves, 71; order of, 72; of 
conics with cubic, 521; of plane and 
curve, 82 

Continuation, 444, 478, 542 


Continuity, axiom of, 34; equation of, 
350; generalized, 44; of functions, 41, 
88, 476; of integrals, 52, 281, 368; of 
series, 480; uniform, 42, 02, 476 

Contour line or surface, 87 

Convergence, absolute, 357, 422, 429; 
asymptotic, 456; circle of, 433, 437; 
of infinite integrals, 352; of products, 
429; of series, 419; of suites of nmn- 
bers, 39; of suites of functions, 430; 
nonuniforin, 431; radius of, 433 ; uni- 
form, 368, 431 

Codrdinates, curvilinear, 181; cylindri- 
cal, 79; polar, 14; spherical, 79 

cos, cos~!, 155, 161, 303, 456 

cosh, cosh—-!, 5, 6, 16, 22 

Cosine amplitude, 507. See cn 

Cosines, direction, 81, 169; series of, 460 

cot, coth, 447, 450, 454 

Critical points, 477, 491 ; order of, 491 

esc, 550, 557 

Cubic curves, 519 

Curl, Vx, 345, 349, 418, 553 

Curvature of a curve, 82; as a vector, 
171; circle and radius of, 78, 198; 
problems on, 181 

Curvature of asurface, 144 ; lines of, 146; 
pe and total, 148; principal radii, 
1 

Curve, 308 ; area of, 311; intrinsic equa- 
tion of, 249; of limited variation, 309; 
quadrature of, 318; rectifiable, 311. 
See Curvature, Length, Torsion, ete., 
and various special curves 

Curvilinear codrdinates, 131 

Curvilinear integral. See Line 

Cuspidal edge, 142 

Cuts, 90, 302, 362, 497 

Cycloid, 76, 404 

Cylinder functions, 247. See Bessel 

Cylindrical codrdinates, 79, 328 


D, symbolic use, 152, 214, 279 

Darboux’s Theorem, 51 

Definite integrals, 24, 52; change of 
variable, 64, 65; computation of, 77; 
Duhamel’s Theorem, 63; for a series, 
451; infinite, 352; Osgood’s Theorem, 
54, 65; Theorem of the Mean, 25, 29, 
52, 359. See Double, ete., Functions, 
Infinite, Cauchy’s, etc. 

Degree of differential equations, 228 

Del, V, 172, 260, 348, 345, 349 

Delta amplitude, 507. See dn 

De Moivre’s Theorem, 155 

Dense set, 39, 44, 50 

Density, linear, 28; surface, 315; vol- 
ume, 110, 326 

Dependence, functional, 129; linear, 245 

Derivative, directional, 97, 172; geo- 
metric properties of. 7: infinite. 46: 


of higher order, 11, 67, 102, 197; of 
integrals, 27, 52, 283, 370 ; of products, 
11, 14, 48; cf series term by term, 430 ; 
of vectors, 170; ordinary, 1, 45, 158; 
partial, 93, 99 ; right or left, 46; The- 
orem of the Mean, 8, 10, 46, 94. See 
Change of variable, Functions, etc. 

Derived units, 109 

Determinants, functional, 129; Wron- 
skian, 241 

Developable surface, 141, 148, 148, 279 

Differences, 49, 462 

Differentiable function, 45 

Differential, 17, 64; exact, 106, 254, 300; 
of are, 70, 80, 181; of area, 80, 181; 
of heat, 107, 294; of higher order, 67, 
104; of surface, 340; of volume, 81, 
330; of work, 107, 292; partial, 95, 
104; total, 95, 98, 105, 208, 295; vec- 
tor, 171, 298, 342 

Differential equations, 180, 267; degree 
of, 228; order of, 180; solution or 
integration of, 180; complete solution, 
270; general solution, 201, 280, 269; 
infinite solution, 230; particular solu- 
tion, 280; singular solution, 231, 271. 
See Ordinary, Partial, etc. 

Differential equations, of electric cir- 
cuits, 222, 226 ; of mechanics, 186, 268 ; 
Hamilton's, 112 ; Lagrange’s, 112, 224, 
413; of media, 417; of physics, 524; 
of strings, 185 

Differential geometry, 78, 181, 143, 412 

Differentiation, 1; logarithmic, 5; of 
implicit functions, 117; of integrals, 
27, 283 ; partial, 93; total, 95; under 
the sign, 281; vector, 170 

Dimensions, higher, 335; physical, 109 

Direction cosines, 81, 169; of a line, 81; 
of a normal, 88; of a tangent, 81 

Directional derivative, 97, 172 

Discontinuity, amount of, 41, 462; finite 
or infinite, 479 

Dissipative function, 225, 307 

Distance, shortest, 404, 414 

Distributive law, 151, 165 

Divergence, formula of, 342; of an inte- 
gral, 852; of a series, 419; of a vector, 
348, 553 

Double integrals, 80, 131, 313, 315, 872 

Double integration, 32, 285, 319 

Double limits, 89, 430 

Double points, 119 

Double sums, 815 

Double surface potential, 551 

Doubly periodic functions, 417, 486, 
504, 517; order of, 487. See p, sn, 
en, dn 

Duhamel’s Theorem, 28, 63 

Dupin’s indicatrix, 145 
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E, complete elliptic integral, 77, 514 

E-function, 62, 353, 479 

E (¢, k), second elliptic integral, 514 

eze, 4, 160, 447, 484, 497 

Edge, cuspidal, 142 

Elastic medium, 418 

Electric currents, 222, 226, 583 

Electric images, 589 

Electromagnetic theory, 350, 417 

Element, lineal, 191, 231; of arc, 70, 
80; of area, 80, 181, 844; of surface, 
340 ; of volume, 80, 880; planar, 254, 
267 

Elementary functions, 162; character- 
ized, 482, 497 ; developed, 450 

Elimination, of constants, 183, 267; of 
functions, 269 

Ellipse, arc of, 77, 514 

Elliptic functions, 471, 504, 607, 511, 517 

Elliptic integrals, 503, 507, 511, 512, 517 

Energy, conservation of, 301; dimen- 
sions of, 110; kinetic, 13, 101, 112, 
178, 224, 413 ; of a gas, 106, 294, 392 ; 
of a lamina, 318; potential, 107, 224, 
301, 413, 547 ; principle of, 264 ; work 
and, 298, 30] 

Entropy, 106, 294 

Envelopes, of curves, 185, 141, 281; of 
lineal elements, 192; of planar ele- 
ments, 254, 267; of planes, 140, 142; 
of surfaces, 189, 140, 271 

Equation, adjoint, 240; algebraic, 159, 
306, 482 ; Bernoulli’s, 205, 210; Clair- 
aut’s, 280, 273 ; complete, 240; intrin- 
sic, 240 ; Laplace’s, 624 ; of continuity, 
350; Poisson’s, 548; reduced, 240; 
Riccati’s, 250; wave, 276 

Equations, Hamilton’s, 112 ; Lagrange’s, 
112, 225, 418. See Differential equa- 
tions, Ordinary, Partial, etc. 

Equicrescent variable, 48 

Equilibrium of strings, 185, 190, 409 

Equipotential line or surface, 87, 533 

Equivalent circuits, 91 

Error, average, 390; functions, y, 388; 
mean square, 890, 465; in target 
practice, 390; probable, 389; proba- 
bility of an, 386 

Errors, of observation, 386; small, 101 

Essential singularity, 479, 481 

Euler’s Constant, 385, 457 

Euler’s Formula, 108, 159 

Euler’s numbers, 450 

Euler’s transformation, 449 

Evaluation of integrals, 284, 286, 360, 
871. See Computation, etc. 

Even function, 30 

Evolute, 142, 284 

Exact differential, 106, 254, 300 

Exact differential equation, 207, 237, 254 
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Expansion, asymptotic, 390, 397, 456; 
by Taylor's or Maclaurin’s Formula, 
67, 805; by Taylor’s or Maclaurin’s 
Series, 435, 477; in ascending powers, 
433, 470; in descending powers, 390, 
397, 456, 481; in exponentials, 465, 
467; in Legendre’s polynomials, 466 ; 
in trigonometric functions, 458, 465; 
of solutions of differential equations, 
198, 250, 625. See special functions 
anil Series 

Exponential development, 405, 407 

Exponential function. See a*, e 


F, complete elliptic integral, 507, 514 

F (¢, k) = sn~) sin ¢, 507, 614 

Factor, integrating, 207, 240, 254 

Factorial, 379 

Family, of curves, 185, 192, 228; of sur- 
faces, 189, 140. See Envelope 

Faraday’s Law, 350 

Finite discontinuity, 41, 462, 479 

Flow, of electricity, 553; steady, 553 

Fluid differentiation, 101 

Fluid motion, circulation, 345 ; curl, 346; 
divergence, 348 ; dynamical equations, 
851; equation of continuity, 350; ir- 
rotational, 583; velocity potential, 
533; waves, 529 

Fluid pressure, 28 

Flux, of force, 308, 848; of fluid, 343 

Focal point and surface, 141 

Force, 18, 263; as a vector, 178, 301; 
central, 175; generalized, 224; prob- 
lems on, 186, 264. See Attraction 

‘orm, indeterminate, 61, 89; perma- 

nence of, 2, 478; quadratic, 115, 
145 

Fourier's Integral, 3877, 466, 528 

Fourier's series, 458, 465, 525 

Fractions, partial, 20, 66. See Rational 

Free maxima and minima, 120 

Frenet’s formulas, 84 

Frontier, 34. See Boundary 

Function, average value of, 333; ana- 
lytic, 304; complementary, 218, 243; 
complex, 157, 292; conjugate, 586; 
dissipative, 225, 307 ; doubly periodic, 
486 ; H-function, 62; even, 80; Green, 
585; harmonic, 530; integral, 433; 
odd, 30; of a complex variable, 157; 
periodic, 458, 485; potential, 301. See 
also most of these entries themselves, 
and others under Funetions 

Functional dependence, 129 

Functional determinant, 129 

Functional equation, 45, 247, 252, 887 
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see under their names or symbols; for 
special types see below 

Functions defined by functional equa- 
tions, cylinder or Bessel’s, 247; ex- 
ponential, 45, 387; Legendre’s, 252 

Functions defined by integrals, contain- 
ing a parameter, 281, 368, 376; their 
continuity, 281, 369; differentiation, 
283, 870; integration, 285, 370, 373; 
evaluation, 284, 286, 871; Cauchy's 
integral, 804; Fourier’s integral, 377, 
466; Poisson’s integral, 541, 546; po- 
tential integrals, 546; with variable 
limit, 27, 58, 209, 255, 205, 298; by 
inversion, 496, 503, 517; conjugate 
function, 536, 542; special functions, 
Bessel’s, 394, 808; Beta and Gannna, 
878; error, Yy. 388; E (¢,k), 514; F(¢,k), 
507; logarithm, 302, 306, 407 ; »-func- 
tion, 517; sim}, 307, 408; sn~1, 435, 
508; tan—!, 807, 498 

Functions defined by mapping, 548 

Functions defined by properties, con- 
stant, 482; doubly periodic, 486; ra- 
tional fraction, 483; periodie or 
exponential, 484 

Functions defined by series, p-function, 
487; Theta functions, 467 

Functions of a complex variable, 158, 
163; analytic, 3804, 485; angle of, 
159; branch point, 492; center of 
gravity of poles and roots, 482; 
Cauchy’s integral, 304, 477; con- 
formal representation, 490; continn- 
ation of, 444, 478, 542; continuity, 
158, 476; critical points, 477, 491; de- 
fines conformal transformation, 476; 
derivative of, 158,476; derivatives of 
all orders, 305; determines harmonic 
functions, 536 ; determines orthogonal 
trajectories, 194; doubly periodic, 486 ; 
elementary, 162 ; essential singularity, 
479, 481; expansible in series, 436; 
expansion at infinity, 481; finite dis- 
continuity, 479 ; integral, 483 ; integral 
of, 300, 360; if constant, 482; if ra- 
tional, 483; inverse function, 477; in- 
version of, 548 ; logarithinic derivative, 
482; multiple valued, 492; number of 
yoots and poles, 482; periodic, 485; 
poles of, 480; principal part, 483 ; resi- 
dues, 480; residues of logarithmic de- 
rivative, 482; Riemann’s surfaces, 
493; roots of, 158, 482; singularities 
of, 476, 479; Taylor's Formula, 305; 
uniformly continuous, 476; vanishes, 
158. See various special functions 
and topics 
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41; continuous over dense sets, 44; 
Darboux’ s Theorem, 51; derivative of, 
45; differentiable, 45; differential, 64, 
OT; discontinuity, 41. 462; expansion 
by 'Fourier’s series, 462; expansion by 
Legendre’s polynomials, 466; expan- 
sion by Taylor’s Formula, 49, 55; 
expansion by Taylor's Series, 435; ex- 
pression as Fourier’s Integral, 377, 
466; increasing, 7, 45, 310, 462; in- 
finite, 41; infinite derivative, 46; inte- 
erable, 52, 64, 310; integral of, 15, 24, 
52; inverse of, 45; limited, 40; limit 
of, 41, 44; lower sum, 51; maxima and 
minima, 7, 9, 10, 12, 40, 48, 46, 75; 
multiple valued, 40; not decreasing, 
54, 310; of limited variation, 54, 809, 
4862; oscillation, 40, 50; Rolle’s Theo- 
rei, 8, 46; right-hand or left-hand 
derivative or limit, 41, 46, 49, 462; 
single valued, 40; theorems of the 
mean, 8, 25, 29, 46, 51, 52, 359; uni- 
formly continuous, 42; unlimited, 40; 
upper sum, 51; variation of, 309, 401, 
410. See various special topics and 
functions 

Functions of several real variables, 87; 
average value of, 334, 340; branch 
of, 90; continuity, 88; contour lines 
and surfaces, 87; differentiation, 93, 
117; directional derivative, 97; double 
limits, 89, 480; expansion by Taylor’s 
Formula, 118; gradient, 172; harmonic, 
530; homogeneous, 107; implicit, 177 ; 
integral of, 315, 326, 335, 340; inte- 
gration, 319, 327; inverse, 124; maxima 
and minima, 114, 118, 120, 125; mini- 
max, 115; multiple-valued, 90; normal 
derivative, 97; over various regions, 
91; potential, 547; single-valued, 87; 
solution of, 117; space derivative, 172; 
total differential, 95; transformation 
by, 181; Theorem of the Mean, 94; 
uniformly continuous, 91; variation 
of, 90 

Fundamental solution, 534 

Fundamental theorem of algebra, 159, 
306 

Fundamental units, 109 


Gamma function, 878; as a product, 
458; asymptotic expression, 388, 456; 
beta functions, 379; integrals in terms 
of, 880; logarithm of, 383; Stirling’s 
Forinula, 386 

Gas, air, 189; molecules of a, 392 

Gauss’s Formula, 342 
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Geometric addition, 163 

Geometric language, 33, 335 

Geometric series, 421 

Geometry. See Curve, Differential, and 
all special topics 

Gradient, y, 172, 301. See Del 

Gravitation. See Attraction 

Gravity. See Center 

Green Function, 535, 542 

Green’s Formula, 349, 531 

Green’s Lemma, 342, 344 

Gudermannian function, 6, 16, 450 

Gyration, radius of, 334 


Half periods of theta functions, 468 

Hamilton's equations, 112 

Hamilton’s principle, 412 

Harmonic functions, 580; average value, 
531; conjugate functions, 586; exten- 
sion of, 542; fundamental solutions, 
534; Green Function, 535; identity 
of, 534; inversion of, 589; maximum 
and minimum, 531, 554; Poisson’s In- 
tegral, 541, 546 ; potential, 548; şin- 
gularities, 534 

Helicoid, 418 

Helix, 177, 404 

Helinholtz, 351 

Higher dimensions, 335 

Higher order, differentials, 67, 104; in- 
finitesimals, 64, 356; infinites, 66 

Homogeneity, physical, 109; order of, 
107 


Homogeneous differential equations, 
204, 210, 230, 236, 259, 262, 278 

Homogeneous functions, 107; Eulers 
Formula, 108, 152 

Hooke’s law, 187 

Hydrodynamics, See Fluid 

Hyperbolic functions, 5. See cosh, sinh, 
ete. 

Hypergeometric series, 398 


Imaginary, 153, 216; conjugate, 156 

Imaginary powers, 161 

Implicit functions, 117-135. See Max- 
ima and Minima, Minimax, ete. 

Indefinite integral, 15, 53. See Functions 

Independence, functional, 129; linear, 
245; of path, 298 

Indeterminate forms, 61; L’ Hospital’s 
Rule, 61; in two variables, 298 

Indicatrix, Dupin’s, 145 

Indices, law of, 150 

Induction, 308, 348 

Inequalities, 36 

Inertia. See Moment 
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Infinite series, 39, 419 

lifinite solution, 280 

Infinitesimal, 63; order of, 63; higher 
order, 64; order higher, 856 

Infinitesimal analysis, 68 

Infinity, point at, 481 

Inflection point, 12, 75; of cubic, 521 

Instantaneous center, 74, 178 

Integrability, condition of, 255; of func- 
tions, 52, 368 

Integral, Cauchy’s, 804; containing a 
parameter, 281, 305; definite, 24, 51; 
double, 315; elliptic, 503 ; Fourier’s, 
377; Gauss’s, 848; higher, 385; in- 
definite, 15, 58; infinite, 352; inver- 
sion of, 406; line, 288, 311, 400; 
Poisson's, 541; potential, 546; sur- 
face, 340; triple, 326. See Definite, 
Functions, etc. 

Integral functions, 438 

Integral test, 421 

Integrating factor, 207, 240, 254 

Integration, 15; along a curve, 291, 400; 
by parts, 19, 307; by substitution, 21; 
constants of, 15, 183; double, 32, 820; 
of functions of a complex variable, 
307; of radicals of a biquadratic, 513; 
of radicals of a quadratic, 22; of ra- 
tional fractions, 20; over a surface, 
840; term by term, 480; under the 
sign, 285, 370. See Differential equa- 
tions, Ordinary, Partial, etc. 

Intrinsic equation, 240 

Inverse function, 45, 477; derivative of, 
2, 14 

Inverse operator, 150, 214 

Inversion, 587; of integrals, 496 

Involute, 234 

Irrational numbers, 2, 36 

Irreducible circuits, 91, 302, 500 

Isoperimetric problem, 406 

Iterated integration, 327 


Jacobian, 129, 830, 836, 476 
Jumping rope, 611 
Junction line, 492 


Kelvin, 351 

Kinematics, 73, 178 

Kinetic energy, of a chain, 415; of a 
lamina, 318; of a medium, 416; of a 
particle, 13, 101 ; of a rigid body, 298 ; 
of systems, 112, 225, 418 


Lagrange’s equations, 112, 225, 418 
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Laplace’s equation, 104, 110, 526, 530, 
538, 548 

Law, Ampére’s, 350; associative, 150, 
165; commutative, 149, 165; distrib- 
utive, 150, 165; Faraday's, 350; 
Hooke’s, 187; of indices, 150; of 
Nature, 307 ; parallelogram, 154, 163, 
307; of the Mean, see Theorem 

Laws, of algebra, 153; of motion, 18, 
173, 264 

Left-hand derivative, 46 

Left-handed axes, 84, 167 

Legendre’s elliptic integrals, 503, 511 

Legendre’s equation, 252 (Ex. 13 ô) ; gen- 
eralized, 526 

Legendre’s functions, 262 

Legendre’s polynomials, 262, 440, 466; 
generalized, 527 

Leibniz’s Rule, 284 

Leibniz’s Theorem, 11, 14, 48 

Length of arc, 69, 78, 131, 310 

Limit, 85; double, 89; of a quotient, 
1, 45; of a rational fraction, 37; of a 
siun, 16, 50, 291 

Limited set or suite, 88 

Limited variation, 54, 309, 462 

Line, direction of, 81, 169; tangent, 
81; normal, 96; perpendicular, 81, 
165 

Line integral, 288, 298, 311, 400; about a 
closed circuit, 295, 844 ; Canchy’s, 304 ; 
differential of, 291; for angle, 297: 
for area, 289; for work, 298; in the 
complex plane, 360, 497; independent 
of path, 298; on a Riemann’s surface, 
499, 503 

Lineal element, 191, 228, 231, 261 

Linear dependence or independence, 
245 

Linear differential equations, 240; 
Bessel's, 248; first order, 205, 207; 
Legendre’s, 252 ; of physics, 524; par- 
tial, 267, 275, 524; second order, 244; 
simultaneous, 223; variation of con- 
stants, 243 ; with constant coefficients, 
214, 223, 275 

Linear operators, 151 

Lines of curvature, 146 

log, 4, 11, 161, 302, 449, 497; log cos, log 
sin, log tan, 450; — logr, 585 

Logarithmic differentiation and deriv- 
ative, 5; of functions of a complex 
variable, 482; of gamma function, 
882; of theta functions, 474, 512 

Logarithms, computation of, 59 


20; OF SONA, 64060; potential of a, 
308, 348, 527. See Center of gravity 

Maxima and minima, constrained, 120, 
404 ; free, 120; of functions of one vari- 
able, 7, 9, 10, 12, 40, 43, 46, 75; of func- 
tions of several variables, 114, 118, 120, 
125; of harmonic functions, 581; of 
implicit functions, 118, 120, 125; of 
integrals, 400, 404, 409 ; of sets of num- 
bers, 38; relative, 120 

Maxwell’s assumption for gases, 390 

Mayer’s method, 258 

Mean. See Theorem of the Mean 

Mean curvature, 148 

Mean error, 390 

Mean square error, 390 

Mean value, 333, 340 

Mean velocity, 392 

Mechanics. See Equilibrium, Motion, 
etc. 

Medium, elastic, 418; ether, 417. See 
Fluid 

Meusnier’s Theorem, 145 

Minima. See Maxima and minima 

Minimax, 115, 119 

Minimum surface, 415, 418 

Modulus, of complex number, 154; of 
elliptic functions, k, k’, 505 

Molecular velocities, 392 

Moment, 176; of momentum, 176, 264, 
825 

Moment of inertia, curve of minimum, 
404; of a lamina, 32, 315, 324; of a 
particle, 31; of a solid, 328, 381 

Momentum, 18, 173; moment of, 176, 
264, 325; principle of, 264 

Monge’s method, 276 

Motion, central, 175, 264; Hamilton’s 
equations, 112; Hamilton’s Principle, 
412; ina plane, 264; Lagrange’s equa- 
tions, 112, 225, 413; of a chain, 415; 
of a drumhead, 526; of a dynamical 
system, 413; of a lamina, 78, 178, 414 ; 
of a medium, 416; of the simple pen- 
dulum, 509; of systems of particles, 
175 ; rectilinear, 186; simple harmonic, 
188. See Fluid, Small vibrations, etc. 

Multiple-valued functions, 40, 90, 492 

Multiplication, by complex numbers, 
155; of series, 442; of vectors, 164 

Multiplier, 474; undetermined, 411 

Multipliers, method of, 120, 126, 406, 
411 

Multiply connected regions, 89 


Newton’s Second Law of Motion, 13, 178, 
Normal, principal, 88; to a closed sur- 


face, 167, 341 
Normal derivative, 97, 187, 172 


Normal plane, 181 

Numbers, Bernoulli’s, 448; complex, 
158; Euler’s, 450; frontier, 34; inter- 
val of, 34; irrational, 2, 36; real, 33; 
sets or suites of, 38 


Observation, errors of, 886; small er- 
rors, 101 

Odd function, 30 

Operation, 149 

Operational methods, 214, 228, 275, 447 

Operator, 149, 155, 172 ; distributive or 
linear, 151; inverse, 150, 214; invol- 
utory, 152 ; vector-differentiating, 172, 
260, 343, 345, 349 

Order, of critical point, 491; of deriv- 
atives, 11; of differentials, 67; of 
differentiai equations, 180; of doubly- 
periodic function, 487; of homogene- 
ity, 107; of infinitesimals, 68; of 
infinites, 66; of pole, 480 

Ordinary differential equations, 203; 
approximate solutions, 195, 197; aris- 
ing from partial, 534; Bernoulli’s, 205, 
210; Clairaut’s, 230; exact, 207, 237; 
homogeneous, 204, 210, 230, 236 ; inte- 
grating factor for, 207; lineal element 
of, 191; linear, see Linear; of higher 
degree, 228; of higher order, 234; prob- 
lems involving, 179; Riccati’s, 250; 
systems of, 223, 260; variables sepa- 
rable, 203. See Solution 

Orthogonal trajectories, plane, 194, 234, 
266; space, 260 

Orthogonal transformation, 100 

Osculating circle, 73 

Osculating plane, 82, 140, 145, 171, 412 

Osgood’s Theorem, 54, 65, 825 


p-function, 487, 517 

Pappus’s Theorem, 3382, 346 

Parallelepiped, volume of, 169 

Parallelism, condition of, 166 

Parallelogram, law of addition, 154, 163, 
mi of periods, 486; vector area of, 
165 

Parameter, 185; integrals with a, 281 

Partial derivatives, 93; higher order, 
102 

Partial differentials, 95, 104 

Partial differential equations, 267; char- 
acteristics of, 267, 279; Charpit’'s 
method, 274; for types of surfaces, 
269; Laplace's, 526; linear, 267, 275, 
524; Monge’s method, 276 ; of physics, 
524; Poisson’s, 548 

Partial differentiation, 98, 102 ; change 
of variable, 98, 103 

Partial fractions, 20, 66 

Particular solutions, 230, 524 


Path, independency, of, 298 

Pedal curve, 9 

Period, half, 468; of elliptic functions, 
471, 486; of exponential function, 161; 
of theta functions, 468 

Periodic functions, 161, 458, 484 

Permanence of form, 2, 478 

Physics, differential equations of, 524 

Planar element, 254, 267 

Plane, normal, 81; tangent, 96; oseu- 
lating, 82, 140, 145, 171, 412 

Points, at infinity, 481; consecutive, 72; 
inflection, 12, 75, 521; of condensation, 
38, 40; sets or suites of, 880; singular, 
119, 476 

Poisson’s equation, 648 

Poisson’s Integral, 541 

Polar codrdinates, 14, 79 

Pole, 479; order of, 480; residue of, 480; 
principal part of, 483 

Polynomials, Bernoulli’s, 451; Legen- 
dre’s, 252, 440, 466, 527; root of, 159, 
482 

Potential, 808, 382, 348, 527, 580, 539, 
547; double surface, 551 

Potential energy, 107, 224, 301, 413 

Potential function, 801, 547 

Potential integrals, 546; retarded, 512; 
surface, 551 

Power series, 428, 433, 477; descending, 
889, 397, 481 

Powers of complex numbers, 161 

Pressure, 28 

Principal normal, 88 

Principal part, 483 

Principal radii and sections, 144 

Principle, Hamilton’s, 412; of energy, 
264; of momentum, 264; of moment 
of momentum, 264; of permanence 
of form, 2,478; of work and energy, 
298 

Probability, 387 

Probable error, 389 

Product, scalar, 164; vector, 165; of 
complex uumbers, 155; of operators, 
149; of series, 442 

Products, derivative of, 11, 14, 48; in- 
finite, 429 

Projection, 164, 167 


Quadratic form, 115, 145 

Quadrature, 318. See Integration 

Quadruple integrals, 835 

Quotient, limit of, 145; of differences, 
30, 61; of differentials, 64, 67; of power 
series, 446; of theta functions, 471 


Raabe's test, 424 

Radius, of convergence, 483, 487; of cur- 
vature, 72, 82, 181; of gyration, 334; 
of torsion, 83 


Rates, 184 

Ratio test, 422 

Rational fractions, characterization of, 
483; decomposition of, 20, 66; inte- 
gration of, 20; limit of, 37 

Real variable, 35. See Funetions 

Rearrangement of series, 441 

Rectifiable curves, 311 

Reduced equation, 240 

Reducibility of circuits, 91 

Regions, varieties of, 89 

Relation, functional, 129 

Relative maxima and mimima, 120 

Remainder, in asymptotic expansions, 
390, 398, 456; in Taylor's or Mac- 
laurin’s Formula, 55, 306, 398 

Residues, 480, 487; of logarithmic de- 
rivatives, 482 

Resultant, 154, 178; moment, 178 

Retarded potential, 552 

Reversion of series, 446 

Revolution, of areas, 346; of curves, 
832; volume of, 10 

Rhwnb line, 84 

Riccati’s equation, 250 

Riemann’s surfaces, 493 

Right-hand derivative, 46 

Right-handed axes, 84, 167 

Rigid body, energy of a, 208; with a 
fixed point, 76 

Rolle’s Theorem, 8, 46 

Roots, of complex numbers, 155; of 
polynomials, 156, 159, 306, 412; of 
unity, 156 

Ruled surface, 140 


Saddle-shaped surface, 143 

Scalar product, 164, 168, 343 

Scale of numbers, 33 

Series, as an integral, 451; asymptotic, 
890, 397, 456; binomial, 428, 425; 
Fourier’s, 415; infinite, 39, 419; ma- 
nipulation of, 440; of complex terms, 
423; of functions, 430; Taylor’s and 
Maclaurin’s, 197, 485, 477; theta, 
467. See various special functions 

Set or suite, 38, 478; dense, 39, 44, 50 

Shortest distance, 404, 412 

Sigma functions, c, de, 528 

Simple harmonic motion, 188 

Simple pendulum, 509 

Simply connected region, 89, 294 

Simpson’s Rule, 77 

Simultaneous differential equations, 228, 
260 

sin, sin~1, 8, 11, 21, 155, 161, 307, 436, 
453, 499 

Sine amplitude, 507. See su 

Single-valued function. 40, 87, 295 

Singular points, 119, 476 

Singular solutions. 230. 271 


Singularities, of functions of a complex 
variable, 476, 479; of harmonic func- 
tions, 534 

sinh, sinh-1, 5, 453 

Slope, of a curve, 1; of a function, 801 

Small errors, 101 

Small vibrations, 224, 415 

sn, sn~}, 471, 475, 503, 507, 511, 517 

Solid angle, 347 

Solution of differential equations, com- 
plete, 270; ; general, 269; infinite, 230 ; 
particular, 230,524; : singular, 230, 271 

Solution of implicit functions, 117, 183 

Speed, 178 

Spherical codrdinates, 79 

Sterling’s approximation, 386, 458 

Stokes’s Formula, 345, 418 

Strings, equilibrium of, 185 

Subnorimal and subtangent, 8 

Substitution. See Change of variable 

Successive approximations, 198 

Successive differences, 49 

Suite, of numbers or points, 38; of func- 
tions, 480; uniform convergence, 431 

Sum, limit of a, 36, 24, 51, 419; of a 
series, 419. See Addition, Definite in- 
tegral, Series, etc. 

Superposition of small vibrations, 226, 
525 

Surface, area of, 67, 339; closed, 167, 
341; curvature of, 144; developable, 
141, 148, 148, 279; element of, 340; 
geodesics on, 412; minimum, 404, 415 ; 
normal to, 96, 341; Riemann’s, 493; 
ruled, 140; tangent plane, 96; types 
of, 269; vector, 167; w-, 492 

Surface integral, 340, 347 

Symbolic methods, 172, 214, 223, 260, 
275, 447 

Systems, conservative, 301; dynamical, 
413 

Systems of differential equations, 228, 
260 


tan, tan—!, 3, 21, 307, 450, 457, 498 

Tangent line, 8, 81, 84 

Tangent plane, 96, 170 

tanh, tanh-1, 5, 6, 450, 501 

Taylor’s Formula, 55, 112, 152, 305, 477 

Taylor’s Series, 197, 435, 477 

Taylor’s Theorem, 49 

Test, Cauchy's, 421; comparison, 420; 
Raabe’s, 424; ratio, 422; Weierstrass’s 
M-, 432, 455 

Test function, 355 

Theorem of the Mean, for derivatives, 
8, 10, 46, 94; for integrals, 25, 29, 52 
359 

Thermodynamics, 106, 294 


Theta functions, H, H,,0,€ Ə „as Fourier’ 8 
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elliptic functions, 471, 504; logaritli- 
mic derivative, 474, 512; ; periods and 
half periods, 468: "relations between 
squares, 472; small thetas, 0, a, 623 ; 
zeros, 469 

Torsion, 88; radius of, 88, 175 

Total curvature, 148 

Total differential, 95, 
295 

Total differential equation, 254 

Total differentiation, 99 

Trajectory, 196; orthogonal, 194, 234, 
260 

Transformation, conformal, 182, 476; 
Euler's, 449; of inversion, 537: ; orthog- 
onal, 100; of a plane, 181; to polars, 
14, 79 

Trigonometric functions, 3, 161, 453 

Trigonometric series, 458, 465, 525 

Triple integrals, 326; element of, 80 


98, 108, 209, 


Umbilic, 148 

Undetermined coefficients, 199 

Undetermined multiplier, '120, 126, 406, 
411 

Uniform continuity, 42, 92, 476 

Uniform convergence, 369, 431 

Units, fundamental and derived, 109; 
dimensions of, 109 

Unity, roots of, 156 

Unlimited set or suite, 38 


Vallée-Poussin, de la, 378, 555 

Value. See Absolute, Average, Mean 

Variable, complex, 157; equicrescent, 
48; real, 35. See Change of, Functions 

Variable limits for integrals, 27, 404 

Variables, separable, 179, 208. See 
Functions 

Variation, 179; of a function, 3, 10, 54; 
limited, 54, 309 ; of constants, 243 

Variations, calculus of, 401 ; of integrals, 
401, 410 

Vector, 154, 163; acceleration, 174; area, 
167, 290 ; components of a, 163, 167, 
174, 342; curvature, 171; moment, 
176; moment of momentum, 176; 
momentum, 173; torsion, 83, 171; 
velocity, 173 

Vector addition, 154, 163 

Vector differentiation, 170, 260, 342, 345 ; 
force, 173 

Vector functions, 260, 293, 300, 342, 345, 
551 

Vector operator y, see Del 

Vector product, 165, 168, 345 

Vectors, addition of, 154, 163; com- 
planar, 169; multiplication of, 155, 
163 ; parallel, 166; perpendicular, 165 ; 
products of, _164, "168, 168, 345 ; pro- 
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Velocity, lo, lio; angular, 346; areal, 
175; of molecules, 302 

Vibrations, small, 224, 526; superposi- 
tion of, 228, 624 

Volume, center of gravity of, 328; ele- 
ment of, 80; of parallelepiped, 169; 
of revolution, 10; under surfaces, 32, 
317, 881; with parallel bases, 10 

Volume integral, 341 


Wave equation, 276 
Waves on water, 529 


Weilerstrass’s Integral, ol7 

Weierstrass’s Af-test, 4382 

Weights, 383 

Work, 107, 224, 292, 801; aud energy, 
298, 412 

Wronskian determinant, 241 


z-plane, 157, 302, 360, 433; 
the, 490, 497, 508, 517, 548 

Zeta functions, Z, 512; t, 522 

Zonal harmonies, See Legendre’s poly- 
nomials 
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scientist uses them in his thought. Hypothesis in physics, theories of modern physics. 
Introduction by Sir James Larmor. ‘‘Few mathematicians have had the breadth of vision 
of Poincaré, and none is his superior in the gift of clear exposition,” E. T. Bell. 272pp. 
5¥% Xx 8. $221 Paperbound $1.35 


ESSAYS IN.EXPERIMENTAL LOGIC, John Dewey. Stimulating series of essays by one of most 
influential minds in American philosophy presents some of his most mature thoughts on 
wide range of subjects. Partial contents: Relationship between inquiry and experience; 
dependence of knowledge upon thought; character logic; judgments of practice, data, and 
meanings; stimuli of thought, etc. viii + 444pp. 5% x 8. T73 Paperbound $1.95 


WHAT IS SCIENCE, Norman Campbell. Excellent introduction explains scientific method, role 
of mathematics, types of scientific laws. Contents: 2 aspects of science, science and 
nature, laws of chance, discovery of laws, explanation of laws, measurement and numerical 
laws, applications of science. 192pp. 5% x 8. S43 Paperbound $1.25 


FROM EUCLID TO EDDINGTON: A STUOQY OF THE CONCEPTIONS OF THE EXTERNAL WORLD, Sir 
Edmund Whittaker. Foremost British scientist traces development of theories of natural phi- 
losophy from western rediscovery of Euclid to Eddington, Einstein, Dirac, etc. 5 major 
divisions: Space, Time and Movement; Concepts of Classical Physics; Concepts of Quantum 
Mechanics; Eddington Universe. Contrasts inadequacy of classical physics to understand 
physical world with present day attempts of relativity, non-Euclidean geometry, space 
curvature, etc. 212pp. 5% x 8. T491 Paperbound $1.35 


THE ANALYSIS OF MATTER, Bertrand Russell. How do our senses accord with the new 
physics? This volume covers such topics as logical analysis of physics, prerelativity 
physics, causality, scientific Inference, physics and perception, special and general rela- 
tivity, Weyl's theory, tensors, invariants and their physical interpretation, periodicity and 
qualitative series. "The most thorough treatment of the subject that has yet been pub- 
lished,” The Nation. Introduction by L. E. Denonn. 422pp. 5% x 8. T231 Paperbound $1.95 


LANGUAGE, TRUTH, AND LOGIC, A. Ayer. A clear introduction to the Vienna and Cambridge 
schools of Logical Positivism. Specific tests to evaluate validity of ideas, etc. Contents: 
function of philosophy, elimination of metaphysics, nature of analysis, a priori, truth and 
probability, etc. 10th printing. “I should like to have written it myself,” Bertrand Russell, 
160pp. 53% x 8. T10 Paperbound $1.25 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INVENTION IN THE MATHEMATICAL FIELD, J. Hadamard. Where do ideas 
come from? What role does the unconscious play? Are ideas best developed by mathematical 
reasoning, word reasoning, visualization? What are the methods used by Einstein, Polncaré, 
Galton, Riemann? How can these techniques be applied by others? One of the world's 
leading mathematicians discusses these and other questions. xiii + 145pp. 5% x 8. 
T107 Paperbound $1.25 


GUIDE TO PHILOSOPHY, C. E. M. Joad. By one of the ablest expositors of all time, this is 
not simply a history or a typological survey, but an examination of central problems in 
terms of answers afforded by the greatest thinkers: Plato, Aristotle, Scholastics, Leibniz, 
Kant, Whitehead, Russell, and many others. Especially valuable to persons in the physical 
sciences; over 100 pages devoted to Jeans, Eddington, and others, the philosophy of 
modern physics, scientific materialism, pragmatism, etc. Classified bibliography. 592pp. 
5% x 8. T50 Paperbound $2.00 


SUBSTANCE AND FUNCTION, and EINSTEIN'S THEORY OF RELATIVITY, Ernst Cassirer, Two 
books bound as one. Cassirer establishes a philosophy of the exact sciences that takes Into 
consideration new developments in mathematics, shows historical connections. Partial 
contents: Aristotellan logic, Mill’s analysis, Helmholtz and Kronecker, Russell and cardinal 
numbers, Euclidean vs. non-Euclidean geometry, Einstein’s relativity. Bibliography. Index. 
xxi + 464pp. 537s x 8. T50 Paperbound $2.00 


FOUNDATIONS OF GEOMETRY, Bertrand Russell. Nobel laureate analyzes basic problems in 
the overlap area between mathematics and philosophy: the nature of geometrical knowledge, 
the nature of geometry, and the applications of geometry to space. Covers history of non- 
Euclidean geometry, philosophic interpretations of geometry, especially Kant, projective 
and metrical geometry. Most interesting as the solution offered in 1897 by a great mind 
to a problem still current. New introduction by Prof. Morris Kline, N.Y. University. ‘‘Ad- 
mirably clear, precise, and elegantly reasoned analysis,” International Math. News. xii + 
20ipp. 5% x 8. $233 Paperbound $1.60 


THE NATURE OF PHYSICAL THEORY, P. W. Bridgman. How modern physics looks to a highly 
unorthodox physicist—a Nobel laureate. Pointing out many absurdities of science, demon- 
strating inadequacies of various physical theories, weighs and analyzes contributions of 
Einstein, Bohr, Heisenberg, many others. A non-technical consideration of correlation of 
science and reality. xi + 138pp. 53%% x 8. $33 Paperbound $1.25 


EXPERIMENT ANG THEORY IN PHYSICS, Max Born. A Nobel laureate examines the nature 
and value of the counterclaims of experiment and theory in physics. Synthetic versus 
analytical scientific advances are analyzed in works of Einstein, Bohr, Heisenberg, Planck, 
Eddington, Milne, others, by a fellow scientist. 44pp. 5% x 8. 5308 Paperbound 60¢ 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY FROM THE GREEKS TO HARVEY, Charles 
Singer. Corrected edition of “The Evolution of Anatomy.’’ Classic traces anatomy, phys- 
iology from prescientific times through Greek, Roman periods, dark ages, Renaissance, to 
beginning of modern concepts. Centers on individuals, movements, that definitely advanced 
anatomical knowledge. Plato, Diocles, Erasistratus, Galen, da Vinci, etc. Special section 
on Vesalius. 20 plates. 270 extremely interesting illustrations of ancient, Medieval, Renais- 
sance, Oriental origin. xii + 209pp. 53% x 8. T389 Paperbound $1.75 


SPACE -TIME - MATTER, Hermann Weyl. “The standard treatise on the general theory of 
relativity,” (Nature), by world renowned scientist. Deep, clear discussion of logical coher- 
ence of general theory, introducing all needed tools: Maxwell, analytical geometry, non- 
Euclidean geometry, tensor calculus, etc. Basis is classica! space-time, before absorption 
of relativity. Contents: Euclidean space, mathematical form, metrical continuum, general 
theory, etc. 15 diagrams. xviii + 330pp. 5%s x 8. $267 Paperbound $1.75 


Ueles, Pproceeas graguany to pnysicar systems beyond compiete analysis; motion, force, 
properties of centre of mass of material system; work, energy, gravitation, etc. Written 
with all Maxwell’s original insights and clarity. Notes by E. Larmor, 17 diagrams. 178pp, 
5¥ x 8. $188 Paperbound $1.25 


PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS, Heinrich Hertz. Last work by the great 19th century physicist 
is not only a classic, but of great interest in the logic of science. Creating a new system 
of mechanics based upon space, time, and mass, it returns to axiomatic analysis, under- 
standing of the formal or structural aspects of science, taking into account logic, observa- 
tion, a priori elements. Of great historical importance to Poincaré, Carnap, Einstein, Milne, 
A 20 page introduction by R. $. Cohen, Wesleyan University, analyzes the implications of 
Hertz's thought and the logic of science. 13 page introduction by Helmholtz. xlii + 274pp. 
53% x 8. $316 Clothbound $3.50 

$317 Paperbound $1.75 


FROM MAGIC TO SCIENCE, Charles Singer. A great historian examines aspects of science 
from Roman Empire through Renaissance. Includes perhaps best discussion of early herbals, 
penetrating physiological interpretation of ‘The Visions of Hildegarde of Bingen.” Also 
examines Arabian, Galenic influences; Pythagoras’ sphere, Paracelsus; reawakening of 
Science under teonardo da Vinci, Vesalius; Lorica of Gildas the Briton; etc. Frequent 
quotations with translations from contemporary manuscripts. Unabridged, corrected edi- 
tion. 158 unusual illustrations from Classical, Medieval sources. xxvii + 365pp. 5% x 8, 

T390 Paperbound $2.00 


A HISTORY OF THE CALCULUS, AND ITS CONCEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT, Car) B. Boyer. Provides 
laymen, mathematicians a detailed history of the development of the calculus, from begin- 
nings in antiquity to final elaboration as mathematical abstraction. Gives a sense of 
mathematics not as technique, but as habit of mind, in progression of ideas of Zeno, Plato, 
Pythagoras, Eudoxus, Arabic and Scholastic mathematicians, Newton, Leibniz, Taylor, Des- 
cartes, Euler, Lagrange, Cantor, Weierstrass, and others. This first comprehensive, critical 
history of the calculus was originally entitled “The Concepts of the Calculus.” Foreword 
by R. Courant. 22 figures. 25 page bibliography. v + 364pp. 5% x 8. 

i $509 Paperbound $2.00 


A DIDEROT PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TRADES AND INDUSTRY, Manufacturing and the 
Technical Arts in Plates Selected from ‘L'Encyclopédie ou Dictionnaire Raisonné des 
Sciences, des Arts, et des Métiers” of Denis Diderot. Edited with text by C. Gillispie. First 
modern selection of plates from high-point of 18th century French engraving. Storehouse 
of technological information to historian of arts and science. Over 2,000 illustrations on 
485 full page plates, most of them original size, show trades, industries of fascinating 
era in such great detail that modern reconstructions might be made of them. Plates teem 
with men, women, children performing thousands of operations; show sequence, general 
operations, closeups, details of machinery. Illustrates such important, interesting trades, 
industries as sowing, harvesting, beekeeping, tobacco processing, fishing, arts of war, 
mining, smelting, casting iron, extracting mercury, making gunpowder, cannons, bells, 
shoeing horses, tanning, papermaking, printing, dying, over 45 more categories, Professor 
Gillispie of Princeton supplies full commentary on all plates, identifies operations, tools, 
processes, etc. Material is presented in lively, lucid fashion. Of great interest to all 
studying history of science, technology. Heavy library cloth. 920pp. 9 x 12. 

T421 2 volume set $18.50 


DE MAGNETE, William Gilbert. Classic work on magnetism, founded new science. Gilbert 
was first to use word “electricity,” to recognize mass as distinct from weight, to discover 
effect of heat on magnetic bodies; invented an electroscope, differentiated between static 
electricity and magnetism, conceived of earth as magnet. This lively work, by first great 
experimental scientist, is not only a valuable historical landmark, but a delightfully easy 
to follow record of a Searching, ingenious mind. Translated by P. F. Mottelay. 25 page 
biographical memoir. 90 figures. lix + 368pp. 5% x 8. $470 Paperbound $2.00 


HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS, D. E. Smith. Most comprehensive, non-technical history of math 
in English. Discusses lives and works of over a thousand major, minor figures, with foot- 
notes giving technical information outside book’s scheme, and indicating disputed matters. 
Vol. 3: A chronological examination, from primitive concepts through Egypt, Babylonia, 
Greece, the Orient, Rome, the Middle Ages, The Renaissance, and to 1900. Vol. 1); The 
development of ideas in specific fields and problems, up through elementary calculus. 
“Marks an epoch... will modify the entire teaching of the history of science, George 
Sarton. 2 volumes, total of 510 illustrations, 1355pp. 5% x 8. Set boxed in attractive 
container. 7429, 430 Paperbound, the set $5.00 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPACE AND TIME, H. Reichenbach. An important landmark in develop- 
ment of empiricist conception of geometry, covering foundations of geometry, time theory, 
consequences of Einstein’s relativity, including: relations between theory and observations; 
coordinate definitions; relations between topological and metrical properties of space; 
psychological problem of visual intuition of non-Euclidean structures; many more topics 
important to modern science and philosophy. Majority of ideas require only knowledge o 
intermediate math, “Still the best book in the field,” Rudolf Carnap. Introduction p 
R. Carnap. 49 figures. xviii + 296pp. 5% x 8. $443 Paperbound $2. 





FOUNDATIONS OF SCIENCE: THE PHILOSOPHY OF THEORY AND EXPERIMENT, N. Campbell. 
A critique of the most fundamental concepts of science, particularly physics. Examines why 
certain propositions are accepted without question, demarcates science from philosophy, 
etc. Part | analyzes presuppositions of scientific thought: existence of material world, 
nature of laws, probability, etc; part 2 covers nature of experiment and applications of 
mathematics: conditions for measurement, relations between numerical laws and theories, 
error, etc. An appendix covers problems arlsing from relativity, force, motion, space, 
time. A classic in its field. ‘“‘A real grasp of what science is,” Higher Educational Journal. 
xili + 565pp. 5% x 8%. $372 Paperbound $2.95 


THE STUOY OF THE HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS and THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE, 
G. Sarton. Excellent introductions, orientation, for beginning or mature worker. Oescribes 
duty of mathematical historian, incessant efforts and genius of previous generations. Ex- 
plains how today's discipline differs from previous methods. 200 item bibliography with 
critical evaluations, best available biographies of modern mathematicians, best treatises 
on historical methods is especially valuable. 10 illustrations. 2 volumes bound as one. 
113pp. + 75pp. 5% x 8. T240 Paperbound $1.25 


MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES 


MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES OF SAM LOYD, selected and edited by Martin Gardner. 117 choice 
puzzles by greatest American puzzle creator and innovator, from his famous ‘''Cyclopedia 
of Puzzles." All unique style, historical flavor of originals. Based on arithmetic, algebra, 
probability, game theory, route tracing, topology, sliding block, operations research, geo- 
metrical dissection. Includes famous ''14-15'' puzzle which was national craze, '‘Horse of 
a Different Color” which sold millions of copies. 120 line drawings, diagrams. Solutions. 
xx + 167pp. 5% x 8. T498 Paperbound $1.00 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC and THE GAME OF LOGIC, Lewis Carroll. ‘Symbolic Logic” is not concerned 
with modern symbolic logic, but is instead a collection of over 380 problems posed with 
a * apn, using the syllogism, and a fascinating diagrammatic method of 

In “The Game of Logic’’ Carroll’s whimsical imagination devises a 

with 2 diagrams and counters (included) to manipulate hundreds of 

final section, “Hit or Miss’ is a lagniappe of 101 additional puzzles 

ee ree ll manner. Until this reprint edition, both of these books were rarities 
costing up to $15 each. Symbolic Logic: Index. xxxi + 199pp. The Game of Logic: 96pp. 
2 vols. bound as one. 5% x 8, T492 Paperbound $1.50 


PILLOW PROBLEMS and A TANGLED TALE, Lewis Carroll, One of the rarest of all Carroll's 
works, "Pillow Problems” contains 72 original math puzzles, all typically ingenious. Particu- 
larly fascinating are Carroll’s answers which remain exactly as he thought them out, 
reflecting his actual mental process. The problems in ‘A Tangled Tale” are in story form, 
originally appearing as a monthly magazine serlal. Carroll not only gives the solutions, but 
uses answers sent in by readers to discuss wrong approaches and misleading paths, and 
grades them for insight. Both of these books were rarities until this edition, ‘Pillow 
Problems” costing up to $25, and “A Tangled Tale’’ $15. Pillow Problems: Preface and 
Introduction by Lewis Carroll. xx + 109pp. A Tangled Tale: 6 illustrations. 152pp. Two vols. 
bound as one. 5% x 8. T493 Paperbound $1.50 


NEW WORD PUZZLES, G. L. Kaufman. 100 brand new challenging puzzles on words, com- 
binations, never before published. Most are new types invented by author, for beginners 
and experts both. Squares of letters follow chess moves to build words; symmetrical 
designs made of synonyms; rhymed crostics; double word squares; syllable puzzies where 
you fill in missing syllables instead of missing letter; many other types, all new. Solutions. 
"Excellent,’’ Recreation. 100 puzzles. 196 figures. vi + 122pp. 536 x 8. 

T344 Paperbound $1.00 


MATHEMATICAL EXCURSIONS, H. A. Merrill. Fun, recreation, insights into elementary prob- 
Jem solving. Math expert guides you on by-paths not generally travelled in elementary math 
courses—divide by inspection, Russian peasant multiplication; memory systems for pi; odd, 
even magic squares; dyadic systems; square roots by geometry; Tchebichev’s machine; 
dozens more. Solutions to more difficuit ones. ‘‘Brain stirring stuff . . . a classic,” Genie. 
50 illustrations. 145pp. 53%% x 8. T350 Paperbound $1.00 


THE BOOK OF MODERN PUZZLES, G. L. Kaufman. Over 150 puzzles, absolutely all new mate- 
rial based on same appeal as crosswords, deduction puzzles, but with different principles, 
techniques. 2-minute teasers, word labyrinths, design, pattern, logic, observation puzzles, 
puzzles testing ability to apply general knowledge to peculiar situations, many others. 
Solutions. 116 illustrations. 192pp. 53% x 8, 7143 Paperbound $1.00 


MATHEMAGIC, MAGIC PUZZLES, AND GAMES WITH NUMBERS, R. V. Heath. Over 60 puzzles, 
stunts, on properties of numbers. Easy techniques for multiplying large numbers mentally, 
identifying unknown numbers, finding date of any day in any year. Includes The Lost Digit, 
3 Acrobats, Psychic Bridge, magic squares, triangles, cubes, others not easily found else- 


DOVER SCIENCE BOOKS 


PUZZLE QUIZ AND STUNT FUN, J. Meyer. 238 high-priority puzzles, stunts, tricks—math 
puzzles like The Clever Carpenter, Atom Bomb, Please Help Alice; mysteries, deductions 
like The Bridge of Sighs, Secret Code; observation puzzlers like The American Flag, Playing 
Cards, Telephone Dial; over 200 others with magic squares, tongue twisters, puns, ana- 
grams. Solutions, Revised, enlarged edition of ‘Fun-To-Do.” Over 100 illustrations, 238 
puzzles, stunts, tricks. 256pp. 53% x 8. T337 Paperbound $1.00 


101 PUZZLES IN THOUGHT AND LOGIC, C. R. Wylie, Jr. For readers who enjoy challenge, 
stimulation of logical puzzles without specialized math or scientific knowledge. Problerns 
entirely new, range from relatively easy to brainteasers for hours of subtle entertainment. 
Detective puzzles, find the lying fisherman, how a blind man identifies color by logic, many 
more. Easy-to-understand introduction to logic of puzzle solving and general scientific 
method. 128pp. 53%% x 8. T367 Paperbound $1.00 


CRYPTANALYSIS, H. F. Gaines. Standard elementary, intermediate text for serious students. 
Not just old material, but much not generally known, except to experts. Concealment, 
Transposition, Substitution ciphers; Vigenere, Kasiski, Playfair, multafid, dozens of other 
techniques. Formerly ‘Elementary Cryptanalysis.”’ Appendix with sequence charts, letter 
frequencies in English, 5 other languages, English word frequencies. Bibliography. 167 
codes. New to this edition: solutions to codes. vi + 230pp. 53% x 83%. 

T97 Paperbound $1.95 


CRYPTOGRAPY, L. D. Smith. Excellent elementary introduction to enciphering, deciphering 
secret writing. Explains transposition, substitution ciphers; codes; solutions; geometrical 
patterns, route transcription, columnar transposition, other methods. Mixed cipher systems; 
Single, polyalphabetical substitutions; mechanical devices; Vigenere; etc. Enciphering Jap- 
anese; explanation of Baconian biliteral cipher; frequency tables. Over 150 problems. Bib- 
liography. index. 164pp. 53% x 8. T247 Paperbound $1.00 


MATHEMATICS, MAGIC AND MYSTERY, M. Gardner. Card tricks, metal mathematics, stage 
mind-reading, other "magic? explained as applications of probability, sets, number theory, 
etc. Creative examination of laws, applications. Scores of new tricks, insights. 115 sections 
on cards, dice, coins; vanishing tricks, many others. No sleight of hand—math guarantees 
success. "Could hardly get more entertainment . . . easy to follow,” Mathematics Teacher, 
115 illustrations. xii + 174pp. 5% x 8, T335 Paperbound $1.00 


AMUSEMENTS IN MATHEMATICS, H. E. Dudeney. Foremost British originator of math puzzles, 
always witty, intriguing, paradoxical in this classic. One of largest collections. More than 
430 puzzles, problems, paradoxes. Mazes, games, problems on number manipulations, 
unicursal, other route problems, puzzles on measuring, weighing, packing, age, kinship, 
chessboards, joiners’, crossing river, plane figure dissection, many others. Solutions, More 
than 450 illustrations. viii + 258pp. 53s x 8. T473 Paperbound $1.28 


THE CANTERBURY PUZZLES H. E. Dudeney. Chaucer's pilgrims set one another problems in 
story form. Also Adventures of the Puzzle Club, the Strange Escape of the King’s Jester, 
the Monks of Riddlewell, the Squire’s Christmas Puzzle Party, others, All puzzles are 
original, based on dissecting plane figures, arithmetic, algebra, elementary calculus, other 
branches of mathematics, and purely logical ingenuity. “The limit of ingenuity and in- 
tricacy,’’ The Observer. Over 110 puzzles, full solutions. 150 illustrations. viii + 225 pp. 
5% x 8. T474 Paperbound $1.25 


MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES FOR BEGINNERS AND ENTHUSIASTS, G. Mott-Smith, 188 puzzles to 
test mental agility. Inference, interpretation, algebra, dissection of plane figures, geometry, 
Properties of numbers, decimation, permutations, probability, all are in these delightful 
problems. Includes the Odic Force, How to Draw an Ellipse, Spider's Cousin, more than 180 
others. Detailed solutions. Appendix with square roots, triangular numbers, primes, etc. 
135 illustrations. 2nd revised edition. 248pp. 53% x 8. T198 Paperbound $1,00 


MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS, M. Kraitchik. Some 250 puzzles, problems, demonstrations of 
recreation mathematics on relatively advanced level. Unusual historical problems trom 
Greek, Medieval, Arabic, Hindu sources; modern problems on ‘mathematics without num- 
bers,” geometry, topology, arithmetic, etc. Pastimes derived from figurative, Mersenne, 
Fermat numbers: fairy chess; latruncles: reversi; etc. Full solutions. Excellent insights 
into special fields of math. “Strongly recommended to all who are interested in the 
lighter side of mathematics,” Mathematical Gaz. 181 illustrations. 330pp. 53% x 8. 

T163 Paperbound $1.75 


FICTION 


FLATLAND, E. A. Abbott. A perennially popular science-fiction classic about life in a 2 
dimensional world, and the impingement of higher dimensions. Political, satiric, humorous, 
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SEVEN SLIENGE FILTIUN NUVELS UF A. L. WELLS. LOMplete texts, UNaDrlOged, OF Sever OF 
Wells’ greatest novels: The War of the Worlds, The Invisible Man, The Island of Or. Moreau, 
The Food of the Gods, First Men in the Moon, In the Days of the Comet, The Time Machine. 
Still considered by many experts to be the best science-fiction ever written, they will offer 
amusements and instruction to the scientific minded reader. "The great master,” Sky and 
Telescope. 105ipp. 5% x 8. T264 Clothbound $3.95 


28 SCIENCE FICTION STORIES OF H. G. WELLS. Unabridged! This enormous omnibus contains 
2 full length novels—Men Like Gods, Star Begotten—plus 26 short stories of space, time, 
invention, biology, etc. The Crystal Egg, The Country of the Blind, Empire of the Ants, 
The Man Who Could Work Miracles, Aepyornis Island, A Story of the Days to Come, and 
20 others ‘A master . . . not surpassed by .. . writers of today," The English Journal. 
915pp. 5% x 8. T265 Clothbound $3.95 


FIVE ADVENTURE NOVELS OF H. RIDER HAGGARD. All the mystery and adventure of darkest 
Africa captured accurately by a man who lived among Zulus for years, wha knew African 
ethnology, folkways as did few of his contemporaries. They have been regarded as examples 
of the very best high adventure by such critics as Orwell, Andrew Lang, Kipling. Contents: 
She, King Salamon’s Mines, Allan Quatermain, Allan’s Wife, Maiwa’s Revenge. ‘Could spin 
a yarn so full of suspense and color that you couldn't put the story down,” Sat. Review. 
821pp. 5% x 8. T108 Clothbound $3.95 


CHESS AND CHECKERS 


LEARN CHESS FROM THE MASTERS, Fred Reinfeld. Easiest, most instructive way to im- 
prove your game-—play 10 games against such masters as Marshall, Znosko-Borovsky, Bron- 
stein, Najdorf, etc., with each move graded by easy system. Includes ratings for alternate 
moves possible. Games selected for Interest, clarity, easily isolated principles. Covers 
Ruy Lopez, Dutch Defense, Vienna Game openings; subtie, intricate middie game variations; 
all-important end game. Full annotations. Formerly ‘Chess by Yourself.” 91 diagrams. viii 
+ 144pp. 5% x 8. T362 Paperbound $1.00 


REINFELD ON THE END GAME IN CHESS, Fred Reinfeld. Analyzes 62 end games by Alekhine, 
Flohr, Tarrasch, Morphy, Capablanca, Rubinstein, Lasker, Reshevsky, other masters. Only 
lst rate book with extensive coverage of error—tel| exactly what is wrong with each move 
you might have made, Centers around transitions from middle play to end play. King and 
pawn, minor pieces, queen endings; blockage, weak, passed pawns, etc. “Excellent... a 
boon,” Chess Life. Formerly ‘Practical End Play.’ 62 figures. vi + 177pp. 5% x 8. 
T417 Paperbound $1.25 


HYPERMODERN CHESS as developed in the games of its greatest exponent, ARON NIMZO- 
VICH, edited by Fred Reinfeld. An intensely original player, analyst, Nimzovich’s approaches 
startled, often angered the chess world. This volume, designed for the average player, 
shows how his iconoclastic methods won him victories over Alekhine, Lasker, Marshall, 
Rubinstein, Spielmann, others, and infused new life into the game. Use his methods to 
startle opponents, invigorate play. “Annotations and introductions to each game . . . are 
excellent,” Times (Landon). 180 diagrams. viii + 220pp. 5% x 8. T448 Paperbound $1.35 


THE ADVENTURE OF CHESS, Edward Lasker. Lively reader, by one of America’s finest chess 
masters, including: history of chess, from ancient Indian 4-handed game of Chaturanga 
to great players of today; such delights and oddities as Maelzel’s chess-playing automaton 
that beat Napoleon 3 times; etc. One of most valuable features is author’s personal recollec- 
tlons of men he has played against—Nimzovich, Emanuel Lasker, Capablanca, Alekhine, 
etc. Discussion of chess-playing machines (newly revised). 5 page chess primer. 11 illus- 
trations. 53 diagrams. 296pp. 53s x 8. $510 Paperbound $1.45 


THE ART OF CHESS, James Mason. Unabridged reprinting of latest revised edition of most 
famous general study ever written. Mason, eariy 20th century master, teaches beginning, 
intermediate player over 90 openings; middle game, end game, to see more moves ahead, 
to plan purposefully, attack, sacrifice, defend, exchange, govern generai strategy. ‘‘Classic 
.. . One of the clearest and best developed studies,” Publishers Weekly. Also included, a 
complete supplement by F. Reinfeld, ‘How Do You Play Chess?’’, invaluable to beginners 
for its lively question-and-answer method. 448 diagrams. 1947 Reinfeld-Bernstein text. 
Bibliography. xvi + 340pp. 5% x 8, T463 Paperbound $1.85 


MORPHY’S GAMES OF CHESS, edited by P. W. Sergeant. Put boldness into your game by 
flowing brilliant, forceful moves of the greatest chess player of all time. 300 of Marphy’s 
best games, carefully annotated to reveal principles. 54 classics against masters like 
Anderssen, Harrwitz, Bird, Paulsen, and others. 52 games at odds; 54 blindfold games; plus 
over 100 others. Follow his interpretation of Dutch Defense, Evans Gambit, Giuoco Piano, 
Ruy Lopez, many more. Unabridged reissue of latest revised edition. New introduction by 
F. Reinfeld. Annotations, introduction by Sergeant. 235 diagrams. x + 352pp. 53s x 8. 

T386 Paperbound $1.75 


GNaMplon aiscusses principles of game, expert's shots, traps, problems for beginner, stand- 
ard openings, locating best mave, end game, opening ‘blitzkrieg’? moves to draw when 
behind, etc. Over 100 detailed questions, answers anticipate problems. Appendix. 75 prob- 
lems with solutions, diagrams. 79 figures. xi + 107pp. 5% x 8. T363 Paperbound $1.00 


HOW TO FORCE CHECKMATE, Fred Reinfeld. If you have trouble finishing off your Opponent, 
here is a collection of lightning strokes and combinations from actual tournament play. 
Starts with 1-move checkmates, works up to 3-move mates. Develops ability to lock ahead, 
gain new insights into combinations, complex or deceptive positions; ways to estimate weak- 
nesses, Strengths of yau and your opponent. "A good deal of amusement and instruction,” 
Times, (London). 300 diagrams. Solutions to all positions. Formerly ‘Challenge to Chess 
Players.” lllpp. 53% x 8. T417 Paperbound $1.25 


A TREASURY OF CHESS LORE, edited by Fred Reinfeld. Delightful collection of anecdotes, 
short stories, aphorisms by, about masters; poems, accounts of games. tournaments, photo- 
graphs; hundreds of humorous, pithy, satirical, wise, historical episodes, comments, word 
Portraits. Fascinating ‘tmust’' for chess players; revealing and perhaps seductive to those 
wha wander what their friends see in game. 49 photographs (14 full page plates), 12 
diagrams. xi + 306pp. 5% x 8. : T458 Paperbound $1.75 


WIN AT CHESS, Fred Reinfeld. 300 practical chess situations, to sharpen your eye, test skill 
against masters. Start with simple examples, progress at own pace to complexities. This 
selected Series of crucial moments in chess will stimulate imagination, develop stronger, 
more versatile game. Simple grading system enables yau to judge progress. ‘Extensive use 
of diagrams is a great attraction,” Chess. 300 diagrams. Notes, solutions to every situation. 
Formerly “Chess Quiz.” vi + 120pp. 5% x 8. T433 Paperbound $1.00 


MATHEMATICS: 
ELEMENTARY TO INTERMEDIATE 


HOW TO CALCULATE QUICKLY, H. Sticker. Tried and true method to help mathematics of 
everyday life. Awakens ‘number sense’’—ability to see relationships between numbers as 
whole quantities. A serious course of over 9000 problems and their solutions through 
techniques not taught in schoals: left-to-right multiplications, new fast division, etc. 10 
minutes a day will double or triple calculation speed. Excellent for scientist at home in 
higher math, but dissatisfied with speed and accuracy in lower math. 256pp. 5 x 7%. 
Paperbound $1.00 


FAMOUS PROBLEMS OF ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, Felix Klein. Expanded version of 1894 
Easter lectures at Géttingen. 3 problems of classical geometry: squaring the circle, trisect- 
ing angle, doubling cube, considered with full modern implications: transcendental num; 
bers, pi, etc. "A modern classic . . . no knowledge of higher mathematics is required,’ 
Scientia. Notes by R. Archibald. 16 figures. xi -+ 92pp. 5% x 8. T298 Paperbound $1.00 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS FOR STUDENTS OF CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS, J, W. Mellor. Practical, 
not abstract, building problems out of familiar laboratory material. Covers differential cal- 
culus, coordinate, analytical geametry, functions, integra! calculus, infinite series, numerical 
equations, differential equations, Fourier’s theorem probability, theory of errors, calculus 
of variations, determinants. "If the reader is not familiar with this book, it will repay 
him to examine it,” Chem. and Engineering News. 800 problems. 189 figures. xxi + 641pp. 
5¥% x 8. $193 Paperbound $2.25 


TRIGONOMETRY REFRESHER FOR TECHNICAL MEN, A. A. Klaf. 913 detailed questions, answers 
cover most important aspects of plane, spherical trigonometry—particularly useful in clearing 
up difficulties in special areas. Part |: plane trig, angles, quadrants, functions, graphical repre- 
sentation, interpolation, equations, logs, solution of triangle, use of slide rule, etc. Next 
188 pages discuss applications to navigation, surveying, elasticity, architecture, other 
special fields. Part 3: spherical trig, applications to terrestrial, astronomical problems. 
Methods of time-saving, simplification of principal angles, make book most useful. 913 
questions answered. 1738 problems, answers to odd numbers. 494 figures, 24 pages of for- 
mulas, functions. x + 629pp. 5% Xx 8. T371 Paperbound $2.00 


CALCULUS REFRESHER FOR TECHNICAL MEN, A. A. Kiaf. 756 questions examine most im- 
portant aspects of integral, differential calculus. Part I: simple differential calculus, con- 
stants, variables, functions, increments, logs, curves, etc. Part 2: fundamental ideas of 
Integrations, inspection, substitution, areas, volumes, mean value, double, triple integration, 
etc. Practical aspects stressed. 50 pages illustrate applications to specific problems of civil, 
nautical engineering, electricity, stress, strain, elasticity, similar fields. 756 questions 
answered. 566 problems, mostly answered. 36pp, of useful constants, formulas. v + 431pp. 
5% x 8. 7370 Paperbound $2.00 





MUNUS APISO Vil GVM liVil Ye BOUINGCUJ; MYOSIN KULOG BEG, Teh Idd BU UIIIO Le yy) 
fundamental propositions of algebra, algebraic equations, functions, calculus, theory of 
numbers, etc. Each monograph gives proofs of important results, and descriptions of lead- 
ing methods, to provide wide coverage. “Of high merit,” Scientific American. New intro- 
duction by Prof. M. Kline, N.Y. Univ. 100 diagrams. xvi + 416pp. 6s x 9%. 

$289 Paperbound $2.00 


MATHEMATICS IN ACTION, 0. G. Sutton. Excellent middie level application of mathematics 
to study of universe, demonstrates how math is applied to ballistics, theory of computing 
machines, waves, wave-like phenomena, theory of fluld flow, meteorological problems, 
statistics, flight, similar phenomena. No knowledge of advanced math required. Differential 
equations, Fourier series, group concepts, Eigenfunctions, Planck's constant, airfoil theory, 
and similar topics explalned so clearly in everyday language that almost anyone can derive 
benefit from reading this even if much of high-school math is forgotten. 2nd edition. 88 
figures. viii + 236pp. 5% x 8. T450 Clofhbound $3.50 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS FROM AN ADVANCED STANDPOINT, Felix Klein. Classic text, 
an outgrowth of Klein’s famous integration and survey course at Göttingen. Using one field 
to interpret, adjust another, it covers basic topics in each area, with extensive analysis. 
Especially valuable in areas of modern mathematics. ‘A great mathematician, inspiring 
teacher, . . . deep insight,” Bul., Amer. Math Soc. 


Vol. 1. ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, ANALYSIS. Introduces concept of function immediately, en- 
livens discussion with graphical, geometric methods. Partial contents: natural numbers, 
special properties, complex numbers. Real equations with real unknowns, complex quan- 
tities. Logarithmic, exponential functions, infinitesimal calculus. Transcendence of e and pi, 
theory of assemblages. Index. 125 figures. ix + 274pp. 5% x B. $151 Paperbound $1.75 


Vol. bi. GEOMETRY. Comprehensive view, accompanies space perception inherent in geom- 
etry with analytic formulas which facilitate precise formulation. Partial contents: Simplest 
geometric manifold; line segments, Grassman determinant principles, classication of con- 
figurations of space. Geometric transformations: affine, projective, higher point transforma- 
tions, theory of the imaginary. Systematic discussion of geometry and Its foundations. 141 
=t Svatinns, ix + 214pp. 535 x 8. $151 Paperbound $1.75 


ADVANCED TRIGONOMETRY, E. W. Hobson. Extraordinarily wide 
| college level, one of few works covering advanced trig in 
sitor with unerring anticipation of potentially difficult points. 
xxpansion of functions of multiple angle; trig tables; relations 
‘jangles; complex numbers; etc. Many problems fully solved. 
ct,” Nature, Formerly entitled “A Treatise on Plane Trigonom- 
_ es, xi + 383pp. 5% x 8. $353 Paperbound $1.95 


NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY, Roberto Bonola. The standard coverage of non-Euclidean geom- 
etry. Examines from both a historical and mathematical point of view geometries which 
have arisen from a study of Euctid’s 5th postulate on parallel lines. Aiso included are 
complete texts, translated, of Bolyai’s “Theory of Absolute Space,” Lobachevsky's ‘‘Theory 
of Parallels.” 180 diagrams. 43ipp. 5% x 8. $27 Paperbound $1.95 


GEOMETRY OF FOUR DIMENSIONS, H. P. Manning. Unique in English as a clear, concise intro- 
duction. Treatment is synthetic, mostly Euclidean, though in hyperplanes and hyperspheres 
at infinity, non-Euclidean geometry Js used. Historical introduction. Foundations of 4-dimen- 
sional geometry. Perpendicularity, simple angles. Angles of planes, higher order. Symmetry, 
order, motion; hyperpyramids, hypercones, hyperspneres; figures with parallel elements; 
volume, hypervolume in space; regular polyhedroids. Glossary. 78 figures. ix + 348pp. 


5% x 8. $182 Paperbound $1.95 


MATHEMATICS: INTERMEDIATE TO ADVANCED 


GEOMETRY (EUCLIDEAN AND NON-EUCLIDEAN) 


THE GEOMETRY OF RENE DESCARTES. With this book, Descartes founded analytical geometry. 
Original French text, with Descartes’s own diagrams, and excellent Smith-Latham transla- 
tlon. Contains: Problems the Construction of Which Requires only Straight Lines and Circles; 
On the Nature of Curved Lines; On the Construction of Solid or Supersolid Problems. Dia- 
grams. 258pp. 534 x 8. $68 Paperbound $1.50 
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THE WORKS OF ARCHIMEDES, edited by T. L. Heath. All the known works of the great Greek 
mathematician, including the recently discovered Method of Archimedes. Contains: On 
Sphere and Cylinder, Measurement of a Circle, Spirals, Conoids, Spheroids, etc. Definitive 
edition of greatest mathematical intellect of ancient world. 186 page study by Heath dis- 
cusses Archimedes and history of Greek mathematics. 563pp. 53s x 8. S9 Paperbound $2.00 


COLLECTED WORKS OF BERNARD RIEMANN, Important sourcebook, first to contain complete 
text of 1892 “Werke” and the 1902 supplement, unabridged. 31 monographs, 3 complete 
lecture courses, 15 miscellaneous papers which have been of enormous importance in 
relativity, topology, theory of complex variables, other areas of mathematics. Edited by 
R. Dedekind, H. Weber, M. Noether, W. Wirtinger. German text; English introduction by 
Hans Lewy. 690pp. 53% x 8. $226 Paperbound $2.85 


THE THIRTEEN BOOKS OF EUCLIO'S ELEMENTS, edited by Sir Thomas Heath. Definitive edition 
of one of very greatest classics ot Western world. Complete translation of Heiberg text, 
plus spurious Book XIV. 150 page introduction on Greek, Medieval mathematics, Euclid, 
texts, commentators, etc. Elaborate c:itical apparatus parallels text, analyzing each defini- 
tion, postulate, proposition, covering textual matters, refutations, Supports, extrapolations, 
etc. This is the full Euclid. Unabridged reproduction of Cambridge U. 2nd edition. 3 vol- 
umes. 995 figures. 1426pp. 536 x 8. $88, 89, 90, 3 volume set, paperbound $6.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOMETRY OF N DIMENSIONS, O. M. Y. Sommerville. Presupposes no 
previous knowledge of field. Only book in English devoted exclusively to higher dimensional 
geometry. Discusses fundamental ideas of incidence, parallelism, perpendicularity, angles 
between linear space, enumerative geometry, analytical geometry from projective and metric 
views, polytopes, elementary ideas in analysis situs, content of hyperspacial figures. 60 
diagrams. 196pp. 5% x 8. 5494 Paperbound $1.50 


ELEMENTS OF NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY, D.M. Y. Sommerville. Unique in proceeding step- 
by-step. Requires only good knowledge of high-school geometry and algebra, to grasp ele- 
mentary hyperbolic, elliptic, analytic non-Euclidean Geometries; space curvature and its 
implications; radical axes; homopethic centres and systems of circles; parataxy and parallel- 
ism; Gauss’ proof of defect area theorem; much more, with exceptional clarity. 126 prob- 
lems at chapter ends. 133 figures. xvi + 274pp. 5% x 8, $460 Paperbound $1.50 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY, H. G. Forder. First connected, rigorous ac- 
count in light of modern analysis, establishing propositions without recourse to empiricism, 
without multiplying hypotheses. Based on tools of 19th and 20th century mathematicians, 
who made it possible to remedy gaps and complexities, recognize problems not earlier 
discerned. Begins with important relationship of number systems in geometrical figures. 
Considers clusses, relations, linear order, natural numbers, axioms for magnitudes, groups, 
quasi-fields, fields, non-Archimedian systems, the axiom system (at length), particular axioms 
(two chapters on the Parallel Axioms), constructions, congruence, similarity, etc. Lists: 
axioms employed, constructions, symbols in frequent use. 295pp. 5% x 8. 

$481 Paperbound $2.00 


CALCULUS, FUNCTION THEORY (REAL AND COMPLEX), 
FOURIER THEORY 


FIVE VOLUME “THEORY OF FUNCTIONS" SET BY KONRAD KNOPP. Provides complete, readily 
followed account of theory of functions, Proofs given concisely, yet without sacrifice ot 
completeness or rigor. These volumes used as texts by such universities as M.I.7., Chicago, 
N.Y. City College, many others. “Excellent introduction . . . remarkably readable, concise, 
clear, rigorous,” J. of the American Statistical Association. 


ELEMENTS OF THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, Konrad Knopp. Provides background for further 
volumes in this set, or texts on similar level. Partial contents: Foundations, system of com- 
plex numbers and Gaussian plane of numbers, Riemann sphere of numbers, mapping by 
linear functions, normal forms, the logarithm, cyclometric functions, binomial series. ‘‘Not 
only for the young student, but also for the student who knows all about what is in it,” 
Mathematica! Journal. 140pp. 53% x 8. $154 Paperbound $1.35 


THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, PART t, Konrad Knopp. With volume Il, provides coverage of basic 
concepts and theorems. Partial contents: numbers and points, functions of a complex 
variable, integral of a continuous function, Cauchy’s intergral theorem, Cauchy’s integral 
formulae, series with variable terms, expansion and analytic function in a power series, 
analytic continuation and complete definition of analytic “‘sctions, Laurent expansion, types 
of singularities. vii + 146pp. 536 x 8. $156 Paperbound $1.35 


THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, PART II, Konrad Knopp. Application and further development of 
general theory, special topics. Single valued functions, entire, Weierstrass. Meromorphic 
functions: Mittag-Leffler. Periodic functions. Multiple valued functions. Riemann surfaces. 
Algebraic functions. Analytical configurations, Riemann surface. x + 150pp. 53% x & | 


according to increasing difficulty. Fundamental concepts, sequences of numbers and Intinite 
series, Complex variable, integral theorems, development in series, conformal mapping. 
Answers. viii + 126pp. 5% x 8. S 158 Paperbound $1.35 


PROBLEM BOOK IN THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, VOLUME II, Konrad Knopp. Advanced theory 
of functions, to be used with Knopp's ‘‘Theory of Functions,” or comparable text. Singular- 
ities, entire and meromorphic functions, periodic, analytic, continuation, multiple-valued 
functions, Riemann surfaces, conformal mapping. Includes section of elementary problems. 
“The difficult task of selecting . . . problems just within the reach of the beginner is 
here masterfully accomplished,” AM. MATH. SOC. Answers. 138pp. 5% x 8. 

$159 Paperbound $1.35 


ADVANCED CALCULUS, E. 8. Wilson. Still recognized as one of most comprehensive, useful 
texts. Immense amount of well-represented, fundamental material, including chapters on 
vector functions, ordinary differential equations, special functions, calculus of variations, 
etc., which are excellent introductions to these areas. Requires only one year of calculus. 
Over 1300 exercises cover both pure math and applications to engineering and physical 
problems. Ideal reference, refresher. 54 page introductory review. ix + 566pp. 5% x 8. 

$504 Paperbound $2.45 


LECTURES ON THE THEORY OF ELLIPTIC FUNCTIONS, H. Hancock. Reissue of only book in 
English with so extensive a coverage, especially of Abel, Jacobi, Legendre, Weierstrass, 
Hermite, Liouville, and Riemann. Unusual fullness of treatment, plus applications as well as 
theory in discussing universe of elliptic integrals, originating in works of Abel and 
Jacobi. Use Is made of Riemann to provide most general theory. 40-page table of formulas. 
76 figures. xxiii + 498pp. 5% x 8. $483 Paperbound $2.55 


THEORY OF FUNCTIONALS AND OF INTEGRAL AND INTEGRO-DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, Vito 
Volterra. Unabridged republication of only English translation, General theory of functions 
depending on continuous set of values of another function. Based on author’s concept of 
transition from finite number of variables to a continually infinite number. Includes much 
material on calculus of variations. Begins with fundamentals, examines generalization of 
analytic functions, functional derivative equations, applications, other directions of theory, 
etc. New introduction by G. C. Evans. Biography, criticism of Volterra’s work by E. Whit- 
taker. xxxx +- 226pp. 5% x 8. $502 Paperbound $1.75 


AN INTRODUCTION TO FOURIER METHODS ANO THE LAPLACE TRANSFORMATION, Philip 
Franklin. Concentrates on essentials, gives broad view, suitable for most applications. Re- 
quires only knowledge of calculus. Covers complex qualities with methods of computing ele- 
mentary functions for complex values of argument and finding approximations by charts; 
Fourier series; harmonic anaylsis; much more. Methods are related to physical problems 
of heat flow, vibrations, electrical transmission, electromagnetic radiation, etc. 828 prob- 
lems, answers. Formerly entitled “Fourier Methods.” x + 289pp. 5% x 8. 

$452 Paperbound $1.75 


THE ANALYTICAL THEORY OF HEAT, Joseph Fourier. This book, which revolutionized mathe- 
matical physics, has been used by generations of mathematicians and physicists interested 
in heat or application of Fourier integral. Covers cause and reflection of rays of heat, 
radiant heating, heating of closed spaces, use of trigonometric series in theory of heat, 
Fourier integral, etc. Translated by Alexander Freeman. 20 figures. xxii + 466pp. 5% x 8. 

$93 Paperbound $2.00 


ELLIPTIC INTEGRALS, H. Hancock. Invaluable in work involving differential equations with 
cubics, quatrics under root sign, where elementary calculus methods are inadequate. Prac- 
tical solutions to problems in mathematics, engineering, physics; differential equations re- 
quiring integration of Lamé's, Briot’s, or Bouquet’s equations; determination of arc of 
ellipse, hyperbola, lemiscate; solutions of problems in elastics; motion of a projectile under 
resistance varying as the cube of the velocity; pendulums; more. Exposition in accordance 
with Legendre-Jacobi theory. Rigorous discussion of Legendre transformations. 20 figures. 
5 place table. 104pp. 53% x 8. $484 Paperbound $1.25 


THE TAYLOR SERIES, AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS OF A COMPLEX 
VARIABLE, P. Dienes. Uses Taylor series to approach theory of functions, using ordinary 
calculus only, except in last 2 chapters. Starts with introduction to real variable and com- 
plex algebra, derives properties of infinite series, complex differentiation, integration, etc. 
Covers biuniform mapping, overconvergence and gap theorems, Taylor series on its circle 
of convergence, etc. Unabridged corrected reissue of first edition. 186 examples, many 
fully worked out. 67 figures. xii + 555pp. 5% x 8. $391 Paperbound $2.75 


LINEAR INTEGRAL EQUATIONS, W. V. Lovitt. Systematic survey of general theory, with some 
application to differential equations, calculus of variations, problems of math, physics. 
Includes: integral equation of 2nd kind by successive substitutions; Fredholm’s equation 
as ratio of 2 integral series in lambda, applications of the Fredholm theory, Hilbert-Schmldt 
theory of symmetric kernels, application, etc. Neumann, Dirichlet, vibratory problems. 
ix + 253pp. 5% x 8. $175 Clothbound $3.50 

$176 Paperbound $1.60 
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DICTIONARY OF CONFORMAL REPRESENTATIONS, H. Kober. Developed by British Admiralty to 
solve Laplace's equation in 2 dimensions. Scores of geometrical forms and transformations 
for electrical engineers, Joukowski aerofoil for aerodynamics, Schwartz-Christoffel trans- 
formations for hydro-dynamics, transcendental functions. Contents classified according to 
analytical functions describing transformations with corresponding regions. Glossary. Topo- 
logical index. 447 diagrams. 64% x 91⁄4. .S160 Paperbound $2.00 


ELEMENTS OF THE THEORY OF REAL FUNCTIONS, J. E. Littlewood. Based on lectures at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, this book has proved extremely successful in introducing graduate 
students to modern theory of functions. Offers full and concise coverage of classes and 
cardinal numbers, well ordered series, other types of series, and elements of the theory 
of sets of points. 3rd revised edition. vii + 71pp. 5% x 8. $171 Clothbound $2.85 

$172 Paperbound $1.25 


INFINITE SEQUENCES AND SERIES, Konrad Knopp. ist publication In any language. Excellent 
introduction to 2 topics of modern mathematics, designed to give student background to 
penetrate further alone. Sequences and sets, real and complex numbers, etc. Functions of 
a real and complex variable. Sequences and series. Infinite series. Convergent power series. 
Expansion of elementary functions. Numerical evaluation of series. v + 186pp. 5% x 8. 

$152 Clothbound $3.50 

$153 Paperbound $1.75 


THE THEORY AND FUNCTIONS OF A REAL VARIABLE AND THE THEORY OF FOURIER’S SERIES, 
E. W .Hobson. One of the best introductions to set theory and various aspects of functions 
and Fourier's series. Requires only a good background in calculus. Exhaustive coverage of: 
metric and descriptive properties of sets of points; transfinite numbers and order types; 
functions of a real variable; the Riemann and Lebesgue integrals; sequences and Series 
of numbers; power-series; functions representable by series sequences of continuous func- 
tions; trigonometrical series; representation of functions by Fourier’s series; and much 


more. "The best possible guide,” Nature. Vol. I: 88 detailed examples, 10 figures. Index. 
xv + 736pp. Vol. I]: 117 detailed examples, 13 figures. x + 780pp. 64 x 91⁄4. 
Vol. I: $387 Paperbound $3.00 
Vol. Il: $388 Paperbound $3.00 


ALMOST PERIODIC FUNCTIONS, A. S. Besicovitch. Unique and important summary by a well 
known mathematician covers in detail the two stages of development in Bohr’s theory 
of almost periodic functions: (1) as a generalization of pure periodicity, with resuits and 
proofs; (2) the work done by Stepanof, Wiener, Weyl, and Bohr in generalizing the theory. 
xi + 180pp. 53% x 8. $18 Paperbound $1.75 


INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF FOURIER’S SERIES AND INTEGRALS, H. S. Carslaw. 3rd 
revised editlon, an outgrowth of author’s courses at Camoridge. Historical introduction, 
rational, irrational numbers, infinite sequences and series, functions of a single variable, 
definite integral, Fourier series, and similar topics. Appendices discuss practical harmonic 
analysis, periodegram analysis, Lebesgue’s theory. 84 examples. xiii + 368pp. 5% x 8. 
$48 Paperbound $2.00 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC 


THE ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICAL LOGIC, Paul Rosenbloom. First publication in any lan- 
guage. For mathematically mature readers with no training in symbolic. logic. Development 
of lectures given at Lund Univ., Sweden, 1948. Partial contents: Logic of classes, funda- 
mental theorems, Boolean algebra, logic of propositions, of propositional functions, expres- 
sive languages, combinatory logics, development of math within an object language, para- 
doxes, theorems of Post, Goedel, Church, and similar topics. iv + 214pp. 53% x 8. 
$227 Paperbound $1.45 


INTRODUCTION TO SYMBOLIC LOGIC AND ITS APPLICATION, R. Carnap. Clear, comprehensive, 
rigorous, by perhaps greatest living master. Symbolic languages analyzed, one constructed. 
Applications to math (axiom systems for set theory, real, natural numbers), topology 
(Dedekind, Cantor continuity explanations), physics (general analysis of determination, cau- 
sality, space-time topology), biology (axiom system for basic concepts). “A masterpiece,” 
Zentralblatt für Mathematik und Ihre Grenzgebiete. Over 300 exercises. 5 figures. xvi + 
241pp. 53% x 8. $453 Paperbound $1.85 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SYMBOLIC LOGIC, Susanne K. Langer. Probably clearest book for the 
philosopher, scientist, layman-—-no special knowledge of math required. Starts with simplest 
symbols, goes on to give remarkable grasp of Boole-Schroeder, Russell-Whitehead systems, 
clearly, quickly. Partial Contents: Forms, Generalization, Classes, Deductive System of 
Classes, Algebra of Logic, Assumptions of Principia Mathematica, Logistics, Proofs of 
Theorems, etc. ''Clearest . . . simplest introduction . . . the inteiligent non-mathematician 
should have no difficulty,’ MATHEMATICS GAZETTE. Revised, expanded 2nd edition. Truth- 
value tables. 368pp. 5% 8. $164 Paperbound $1.75 





adequate descriptions of summability of Fourier Series, proximation theory, conjugate series, 
convergence, divergence of Fourier series. Especially valuable for Russtan, Eastern Euro- 
pean coverage. 329pp. 5% x 8. $290 Paperbound $1.50 


THE LAWS OF THOUGHT, George Boole. This book founded symbolic logic some 100 years 
ago. It is the ist significant attempt to apply logic to all aspects of human endeavour. 
Partial contents: derivation of laws, signs and laws, interpretations, eliminations, condi- 
tions of a perfect method, analysis, Aristotelian logic, probability, and similar topics. 
xvii + 424pp. 5% x 8. $28 Paperbound $2.00 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC, C. 1. Lewis, C. H. Langford. 2nd revised edition of probably most cited 
book in symbolic logic. Wide coverage of entire field; one of fullest treatments of paradoxes; 
plus much material not available elsewhere. Basic to volume is distinction between logic 
of extensions and intensions. Considerable emphasis on converse substitution, while matrix 
system presents supposition of variety of non-Aristotelian logics. Especially valuable sec- 
tions on strict limitations, existence theorems. Partial contents: Boole-Schroeder algebra; 
truth value systems, the matrix method; implication and deductibility; general theory of 
Propositions; etc, ‘Most valuable,” Times, London. 506pp. 537s x 8, $170 Paperbound $2.00 


GROUP THEORY AND LINEAR ALGEBRA, SETS, ETC. 


LECTURES ON THE ICOSAHEDRON AND THE SOLUTION OF EQUATIONS OF THE FIFTH DEGREE, 
Felix Klein. Solution of quintics in terms of rotations of regular icosahedron around its 
axes of symmetry. A classic, indispensable source for those interested in higher algebra, 
geometry, crystallography. Considerable explanatory material included. 230 footnotes, mostly 
bibliography. ‘Classical monograph , . . detailed, readable book,’’ Math. Gazette. 2nd edi- 
tion. xvi + 289pp. 5% x 8. $314 Paperbound $1.85 


INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF GROUPS OF FINITE ORDER, R. Carmichael. Examines 
fundamental theorems and their applications. Beginning with sets, systems, permutations, 
etc., progresses in easy stages through important types of groups: Abelian, prime power, 
permutation, etc. Except 1 chapter where matrices are desirable, no higher math is needed. 
783 exercises, problems. xvi + 447pp. 5% x 8. $299 Clothbound $3.95 

$300 Paperbound $2.00 


THEORY OF GROUPS OF FINITE ORDER, W. Burnside. First published some 40 years ago, 
still one of clearest introductions. Partial contents: permutations, groups independent of 
representation, composition series of a group, isomorphism of a group with itself, Abelian 
groups, prime power groups, permutation groups, invariants of groups of linear substitu- 
tion, graphical representation, etc. “Clear and detailed discussion . . . numerous problems 
which are instructive,” Design News. xxiv + 512pp. 5% x 8. $38 Paperbound $2.45 


COMPUTATIONAL METHODS OF LINEAR ALGEBRA, V. N. Faddeeva, translated by C. D. Benster. 
Ist English translation of unique, valuable work, only one in English presenting systematic 
exposition of most important methods of linear algebra—classical, contemporary. Details 
of deriving numerical solutions of problems in mathematical physics. Theory and practice. 
Includes survey of necessary background, most important methods of solution, for exact, 
iterative groups. One of most valuable features is 23 tables, triple checked for accuracy, 
unavailable elsewhere. Translator’s note. x + 252pp. 5% x 8. $424 Paperbound $1.95 


THE CONTINUUM AND OTHER TYPES OF SERIAL ORDER, E. V. Huntington. This famous book 
gives a systematic elementary account of the modern theory of the continuum as a type 
of serial order. Based on the Cantor-Dedekind ordinal theory, which requires no technical 
knowledge of higher mathematics, it offers an easily followed analysis of ordered classes, 
discrete and dense series, continuous series, Cantor's transfinite numbers. ‘Admirable 
introduction to the rigorous theory of the continuum .. . reading easy,” Science Progress. 
2nd edition. viii + 82pp. 5% x 8. $129 Clothbound $2.75 

$130 Paperbound $1.00 


THEORY OF SETS, E. Kamke. Clearest, amplest introduction in English, well suited for inde- 
pendent study. Subdivisions of main theory, such as theory of sets of points, are discussed, 
but emphasis is on general theory. Partial contents: rudiments of set theory, arbitrary sets, 
their cardinal numbers, ordered sets, their order types, well-ordered sets, their cardinal 
numbers. vii + 144pp. 53%. x 8&8. $141 Paperbound $1.35 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE FOUNDING OF THE THEORY OF TRANSFINITE NUMBERS, Georg Cantor. 
These papers founded a new branch of mathematics. The famous articles of 1895-7 are 
translated, with an 82-page introduction by P. E. B. Jourdain dealing with Cantor, the 
background of his discoveries, their results, future possibiilties. ix + 211pp. 5% x 8. 

$45 Paperbound $1.25 
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JACOBIAN ELLIPTIC FUNCTION TABLES, L. M. Milne-Thomsan. Easy-to-follow, practical, not 
only useful numerical tables, but complete elementary sketch of application of elliptic 
functions. Covers description of principle properties; complete elliptic integrals; Fourier 
series, expansions; periods, zeros, poles, residues, formulas for special values of argument; 
cubic, quartic polynomials; pendulum problem; etc. Tables, graphs form body of book: 
Graph, 5 figure table of elliptic function sn (u m}, cn (u m); dn (u m). 8 figure table of 
complete elliptic integrals K, K’, E, E’, nome q. 7 figure table of Jacobian zeta-function 
Z(u). 3 figures. xi + 123pp. 53% x 8. $194 Paperbound $1.35 


TABLES OF FUNCTIONS WITH FORMULAE AND CURVES, E. Jahnke, F., Emde. Most comprehensive 
l-volume English text collection of tables, formulae, curves of transcendent functions. 4th 
corrected edition, new 76-page section giving tables, formulae for elementary functions not 
in other English editions. Partial contents: sine, cosine, logarithmic integral; error integral; 
elliptic integrals; theta functions; Legendre, Bessel, Riemann, Mathieu, hypergeometric 
functions; etc, ‘‘Qut-of-the-way functions for which we know no other source.” Scientific 
Computing Service, Ltd. 212 figures. 400pp. 556 x 834, $133 Paperbound $2.00 


MATHEMATICAL TABLES, H. B. Owight. Covers in one volume almost every function of im- 
portance in applied mathematics, engineering, physical sciences, Three extremely fine 
tables of the three trig functions, inverses, to 1000th of radian; natural, common jogs; 
squares, cubes; hyperbolic functions, inverses; (a? + b?) exp. 2a; complete elliptical in- 
tegrals of 1st, 2nd kind; sine, cosine integrals; exponential integrals; Ei(x) and Ei(— x); 
binomial coefficients; factorials to 250; surface zonal harmonics, first derivatives; Bernoulli, 
Euler numbers, their logs to base of 10; Gamma function; normal probability integral; over 
60pp. Bessel functions; Riemann zeta function. Each table with formulae generally used, 
sources of more extensive tables, interpolation data, etc. Over half have columns of 
differences, to facilitate interpolation. viii + 231pp. 5% x 8. $445 Paperbound $1.75 


PRACTICAL ANALYSIS, GRAPHICAL AND NUMERICAL METHODS, F. A. Willers, Immensely prac- 
tical hand-book for engineers. How to interpolate, use various methods of numerical differ- 
entiation and integration, determine roots of a single algebraic equation, system of linear 
equations, use empirical formulas, integrate differential equations, etc. Hundreds of short- 
cuts for arriving at numerical solutions. Special section on American calculating machines, 
by T. W. Simpson. Translation by R. T. Beyer. 132 illustrations. 422pp. 5% x B. 

$273 Paperbound $2.00 


NUMERICAL SOLUTIONS OF DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, H. Levy, E. A. Baggott. Comprehensive 
collection of methods for solving ordinary differential equations of first and higher order. 
2 requirements: practical, easy to grasp; more rapid than school methods. Partial contents: 
graphical integration of differential equations, graphical methods for detalled solution. 
Numerical solution. Simultaneous equations and equations of 2nd and higher orders. 
“Should be in the hands of all in research and applied mathematics, teaching,” Nature. 
21 figures. viii + 238pp. 5% x 8. $168 Paperbound $1.75 


NUMERICAL [INTEGRATION OF DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, Bennet, Milne, Bateman. Unabridged 
republication of original prepared for National Research Council. New methods of integration 
by 3 leading mathematicians: ‘The Interpolational Polynomial,” ‘‘Successive Approximation,” 
A. A. Bennett, “Step-by-step Methods of Integration,” W. W. Milne. “Methods for Partial 
Differential Equations,’’ H. Bateman. Methods for partial differential equations, solution 
of differential equations to non-integral values af a parameter will interest mathematicians, 
physicists. 288 footnotes, mostly bibliographical. 235 item classified bibliography. 108pp. 
9¥e X B, S305 Paperbound $1.35 


Write for free catalogs! 
Indicate your field of interest. Dover publishes books on physics, earth 
sciences, mathematics, engineering, chemistry, astronomy, anthropol- 
ogy, biology, psychology, philosophy, religion, history, literature, math- 
ematical recreations, languages, crafts, art, graphic arts, ete. 


Write to Dept. catr 
Dover Publications, Inc. 
Science A 180 Varick St., N. Y. 14, N. Y. 
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L. E. Dickson $1.95 
Introduction to the Theory of Numbers, L. E. Dickson $1.63 


The Taylor Series, an Introduction to the Theory of Functions of a 
Complex Variable, P. Dienes $2.75 


Mathematical Tables, H. B. Dwight $1.75 
Continuous Groups of Transformations, L. P. Eisenhart $1.85 
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By Edwin Bidwell Wilson 


It is a tribute to Edwin Wilson’s judgment and industry that, in spite of newer books in 
the field, most educators still regard “Advanced Calculus” as one of the most compre- 
hensive and” useful texts in its subject. It contains an immense amount of material, all of 
which is fundamental and well-presented. It can be used by students with the equivalent 
of only one year's study of calculus, and many chapters, such. as the chapters on vector 
functions, ordinary differential. equations, special functions, the calculus of variations, 
-elliptic functions, and partial differential equations are excellent as introductions to 
these various branches of higher mathematics. 





Throughout, a due level of mathematical rigor is maintained; but the book is also 
'#xpressly designed as a text or reference for physicists, engineers, and others who. need 
und working knowledge of advanced calculus. More than 1300 separately numbered 
(hundreds of them are multiple- -part exercises) are included in small groups 
_ placed in juxtaposition to the sections in the text to which they are related. This vast 
_ ümber of exercises is intended not only to facilitate the reader’s ability. to handle the 
: Mathematical t ogls of advanced: calculus, but to give him abundant and varied practice in 
. the use: “ thesi tools: on the aaa of of pat $o to which advanced calculus is pices 
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is stili easy to handle, 

‘Signatures, in. the method traditionally 
flat | reading, and reference. Pages 
atack and split (as in the case with many paper- 


